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PREFACE. 


Eleven years have elapsed since the materials colleoted 
by Sir H. M. Elliot for this work were first placed ift 
my hands for revision and publication. In bulk the 
papers seemed sufficient and more than suifioient for 
the projected work, and it was thought that an Editor 
would have little to do beyond selecting extracts for 
3ublic£ition and revising the press. With this belief I 
andertook the work, and it was announced as preparing 
for publication under my care. When the papers came 
hto my possession, and the work of selection was entered 
ipon, I soon found that the M8S., so far from being 
superabundant, were very deficient, and that for soma 
}f the most important reigns, as those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, no provision had been made. The work 
had been long advertised, and had received the support 
)f the Secretary of State for India, not as a series of 
Seleotiotts from the Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, bnk; 
m a continuous “History of India as told by its own 
Bistomns.’’ I had thus unwittingly undertaken the 
iditing of a complete History out of very incomplete;;' 
md disjointed ' materials So I had to determine 
Whether to make 
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fill up the blanks and finish the work by my own un- 
assisted labour. Had this prospect been presented to 
me at the first, I should probably have shrunk from 
undertaking the task ; for I >should not only have dis- 
truvsted m\" ability, but have felt that tlio time and 
labour required were greater than I could bestow. But 
I had put my hand to the plough, and had promised 
the publication of a complete history ; so I resolved 
that it should be as {)Grfect as my labour and ability 
could make it. Ilayipily I have had the leisure and 
Iiavo been blessed with health to finish my undertaking ; 
but although I rejoice over the conclusion, I part witli 
regret from a work which has occupied my constant 
thought and care for so many years. 

I am conscious that there must bo many imperfections 
and errors in the eiglit volumes. Tlu3 voluminous extimt 
of the work would not allow of deliberate study, fur the 
utmost span of life I could hope for would not have 
suflicctl for anything like full and caridul study of (.'very 
MS. I have had to examine. Living lar away from 
gioat libraries, T have had access to few books beyond 
my own limited collection, and I hayo seldom enjoyed 
the advantage of taking counsel with others upon doubt- 
JVil passages and obs(nire allusions. The completion of 
the work has been my grand aim ; and to achieve this 
end, I have often pressed on when I would have profciTed 
to wait and consider — to inquire for other copies of 
MSS., and to examine and comparo the statements of 
other writers. Nearly, if not quite half of the matter 
contained ift the w'hole eight volumes, has been sui^plied 
by my pen, and a large portion of the other half 
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has required extensive revision. Besides all this, and the 
superintondonce of the press, there has been the long* 
and Avearisome labour of going through many tedious 
and Icngtliy Persian MSS., as well as crabbed transla- 
tions, in search of passages for publication, and often 
with little result. 

One portion of tlie work has been subjected to very 
sharp and hostile criticism. Since the publication of 
the second volume, in Avhich some extracts from the 
TahahU-i Ndsiri appeared, Major Kaverty has under- 
taken a coinpleto translation of that work, and liar 
published a considerable portion. Many years ago the 
late Lord Strangford characterized Major liaverty as 
‘‘a ready ociisurer of the errors and sliortcornings of 
his precursors,’’^ and time has by no means clumgcd 
liis disposition. Ilis Avork abounds A\^ith sarcastic 
eeUvSiires cast on other Avriters, but contains veiy little 
in acknowledgment of the assistanccj ho ha,s received 
from the labours of his predecessors. It is no difficult 
matter to criticise and point out errors in the best of 
translations, ospecrially when the original texts vary 
and are unsettled. If such criticisms are couched in 
fair and courteous terms, they are acceptable to both 
authors and readers, but no benelit can accrue to any 
one from captions and sneering anirnadvorsioiLS. Had 
Major Eaverty’s criticisms on this Avork affected only 
me personally, they should haA'c passed Avithout obser- 
vation; but for the credit of this publication, I have 
gone through his observations seriatim, in a few pages 
supplementary to this Preface, and am greatly rejoiced 

f tiUO' vHoyal^ Society, 18G2,, p. 54. 
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that such an eager critic has found so little real cause 
for complaint. I have tried to treat his criticisms in a 
calm and judicial spirit, and I have given him full credit 
for such real improvements as his practical knowledge 
and additional MSS. have enabled him to make. For 
these corrections, but not for bis manner of making 
them, I tender my thanks. 

It is not for me to pass a judgment on the value of 
this publication. But whatever its imperfections, it has 
been the means of bringing to the knowledge of Euro- 
j.peans, the merits and demerits of many histories, some 
entirely unknown, or, if ku(*wn at all, known only by 
name and repute. It may be that valuable writings still 
remain undiscovered ; but until tliey arc brought to light, 
this work will servo, not simply as a store of original 
information, but as a guide to the sources from which 
critical and diligeut investigators may sock for help and 
enlightenment upon obscure and doubtful mattt*r.s. It 
brings down tlio liistory of the Muluimmadan Empire in 
India to the close, but it coiy:ain,s little relating to the 
iudepondont dynasties of the Dakhin. Sir H, J\I. Elliot 
included the history of these dynasties in the ultimat<5 
scope of hi.s work, and had obtained a few MSS. for the 
puriiose, but no translations have been made. There 
are materials from winch these histories might bo 
compiled, and the publication of them would complete 
the Musulraau history of Musulmau India. 

It only now remains to perform the grateful task of 
expressing my thanks for assistance received. To Mr. 

Thomas I have been indebted for ; ' yaluable 
! hints and observations throughout fly i2o''uVxiei 
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the work. To Dr. Eioii I have written without hesita- 
tion whenever I required information about MSS. in the 
]3ritish. Museum, and have always received a prompt, 
courteous, and full reply. I am also greatly indebted to 
Mr. Blochraanii, of the Calcutta Madrasa, who has taken 
a lively interest, in the progress of thi.s work, and iuis 
pointed out errors and suggested improvements in the 
spirit of a true seliolar. Distance lias prevented freipicnt 
communication with him, and I regret that I have been 
unable to profit more by his deep and extensive know- 
ledge of Muhammadan historians. The care and intelli- 
genco with whieTi the work has bc^en ]>riated by j\lessv:s. 
Austin has savajd me much trouble, and d(>.scrves my 
acknowledgment. 

It Iras boon niy constant inteutiou to give full credit 
to those translai,ors wdicse MSS. have been piinied in 
the.se volurnes, to namo tlsc sources from wlrieh materials 
have been draivn, and to acknowledge every help that 
lias been rendered. If I have over failed in doing this, 
it has been through ignorance or accident, and in spite 
of my best intentions. 

The articles in this volume are numerous, aud it is 
not possible to give a complete list of the translators. 
The bibliographical notices, with the exception of a few 
compiled by the Editor, are no doubt the work of Sir 
H. M. Elliot, for although they have been copied out 
fair by his amanuensis, the original drafts of many of 
them still remain in Sir Henry’s handwriting. Some of 
the Extracts were apparently translated by 7nuiishis. 
The following list gives the names of the translators as 
far as the Editor has been able to ascertain them : 
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LXXXV.— Khulasatu-t Tavvankh— Editor. 

IVXXXVir— Tuzkiia-i Cliaghatai—Eciitor. 

XClllI. — ^.Taiilmr-i Saiasam — Major Fuller. 

XOIV. — Tazkira~i A'naud Earn Mukhlis — Lieut. Perkins. 

C. — Tankh-i Ahmad Sliuh — ISir J)oiigliis Porsytli. 

CL — Eayau-i W:iki^ — Lieut. Prichard. 

Cir. — Taiikh-i ’Alamgir — Editor. 

Clli. — ,, Manuzilu-l Eutidi — Major Pulior, 

(XVI. — ,, Bhfiliadat-i Parrukli Siyar — Editor. 

CX IX. — M hrat-ndniM — Edi tor. 

('XXL — Tan'kh-i Ibrdhini Khdn — Major Puller. 

CX. X VI .-~»(>ul-i Ptahmat-— Eaitr>r. 

( -XX V I I.L— Tdrikh-i M iizaflarf— Editor. 

CX..L j I . — ’ I mdd > i * 3 Ba’ fid at — Ed i tt)r . 

CX LII L — Xig;ir-nama-i I! iud — Major Fuller. 

Copioiis Indexes to the wJiole work, in throe divisions. 
Bibliographical, Geographical, and General, are given ai 
the end of this Volume. I’he want of partial Indexei- 
has boon felt as the Volumes have appeared ; Imt tht 
superior facilities atforded by the conipleto Indexes now 
supplied will more than compensate for tlie temporal’^ 
incouvonieneo expoi'ienced during the progress of the 
work. 



EX.VMIN Al’TOX OF MAJOR RAYERTY^S OF THE 

TABAKAT-I NAAIIU/ AS TRANSLA;i:E[) IN VOE. LL 


OF THIS Y'OUK. 

I.\ the Ihclaec a refercncK? Las Loon nia<lo (;o ^lajor RavevtyL'' criti- 
cisms of ji portion of this work. They uro hero notlcod ami examined 
seriatim. 

Alajor Ravoi'ty bo.uins the section rdatiug to the Olia/anviih-s with a 
t.*(-ndemiung the text printed, in the *' ’Ihhiiotheoa Indioa and. 
the MSS, bol<.)U^lnp; to the Tnuin. OfHee ami the IL>ya) Asiuiie, Society. 
Theses AI8S., accordiug- to Maj«.>r Ruvcaly. are the most dei(.M.itive ;nul 
iiicurreot of any ho has ^Arolhiled/’ The Kiiitor of tliis work used tho 
AIS. of tile* Asiatic Society and one Loloniiin*^’ to Sir H. KlUot, hut 
Ihc.c/ wore inferior to trie [ulnted odilion, and so tho hitter was tho 
text iisi:d. ]\lajo{’ Ravorty has mdiocted ttiirtemi MSS., ami tli(\y may 
Imve all tho excolloucos which lie attrihutos to ihoin, hut. t'he fullest 
AISS. are not always the host, '.^le inierjiidations of Ignorant or half- 
informed scribes are worse than omissious — for they haid ast/ay and 
bewilder tiio loader. Tiio.ai AISS,, however, bavo (dearod away sonu^ 
errors in the texts that I used, and I have gladly adopted such now 
readings as seem to be improvements. 

I. — Fago t>8. The o])oniiig of the history of Snbukligiu gives Major 
liavorty occasion for a long and laboured note, Tho translation ho give>s 
of the passage is as follows; “He hud heard that his (fSubuktigin’s) 
father used to be called by Ihe name of Kara Rah-Jvam; and that his 
(proper) name was Iluk ; and that Ghar-ghuu in the Turkish language 
is called Bab -Kam ; and that the meaning of Kurd Bah-Kam vimukl 
be the Black Tatar Bull,” 

Here it is obvious that the sentence about gMi'-ffhau is allogotber 
superllaous, and it may be blotted put without making any dittbreiico 
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in the sense of the passage. This can hardly have been the intention 
of the author. The original words as given in the printed text are — 

tAJliU j 

Major Baverty gives the variants of eleven MSS. The differ- 
ences are only in the words here given as jauk and gJiaughd, He 
adopts the form lluk in preference to jauk. After running through 
ail the variants of the other word, he comes to the conclusion that 
‘Hhe word must be ghajz-ghdoy'*^ although the form ghaj% never 
once occurs, and then, by arbitrarily changing the c of ghdo into Cif, 
he brings forth his “Black Tatar Bull.’' Then comes his criticism: 
“ In Elliot (Vol. II. p. 266) the passage in question is thus translated. 
‘ His (Subuktigin’s) lather was called Jauk (troop), and in Tuiki they 
call a troop halikam (on whose authority I wonder ?), so that the mean- 
ing of the name Kard-hihkam is black troop.’ Erom tliis it will he 
seen that the translator has discarded altogether both jJ!L^ of 
MSS, 10 and 11, and U ^ of the printed text, and has given the person’s 
Turkish real’-n^m^ as the equivalent (the Persian equivalent, it must 
be supposed) of his Turkish /^/eZvnamo ; so according to this theoiy 
means troop, and ^^Iso means troop, but what becomes of 
the Persian etc., the translator sayeth not ! Jatik however 

is Arabic for a party, a troop, etc., but wdiat may mean remains 
to be j)roved.” It is unnecessary to follow him through the alterations 
of letters and the guesses by which he arrives at the conclusion that it 
means “ Black Wolf,” and supposes this to be in some way identical 
with his “ Black Tatar Bull.” 

The whole of Major Kaverty’s censure of the translation in Elliot 
evidently springs Irom his ignorance of the moaning of the word 
ghaughdi which among other meanings has that of “ company, assembly, 
multitude of people.” If he had consulted his dictionary, instead of 
indulging in guesses and alterations of letters, he would have seen 
that the printed text has a clear an^ -coherent moaning, and that the 
tirahslation which he censures is exact and complete, no word is omitted. 

uriintelligible words of the MS. have certainly been discarded, but 
in ihvour of the of 

page 76 Major liaverty begins a long note about Waihind. 
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In this he censures my rendering a passage of Rash(du-d din at p. 47, 
Yol. I., by ‘'uniting near the fort of Diruna, (the waters) fall into the 
Kurokirat.” Keinaud’s rendering of the original passage in Biruni 
is, "JTear the fort of Dinina it is joined by the waters of Nur and 
Kirat.’’ This was unknown to me at the time. I had the Persian 
version, which might be rendered as “the river Nurokirat,’^ or “the 
river of I^'ur and Kirat.” Curiously enough, Major Kaverty cites the 
Arabic version which decided my reading. The words are ^ 
which ho translates “ into the river of Un Niir and Kirat.'^ But if the 
first letter is the article un, where does he find “ into’’ ? The words 
say simply “into Niirokirat” ; the word “river” is Major Raverty’s 
addition. There can be no doubt that the Arabic translator understood 
his Persian original to mean “ the river !N‘urokirat,” and as the Persian 
text has that meaning, I made my translation so as to be in accord 
witli both versions. Rcinaud’s translation of Biruiif, “the waters of 
N’ur and Kirdt,” shows that the Arabic translator of Rashidu-d d£n 
took a wrong, though justifiable, view of his text, and led me into 
error. Major Raverty seems to be so well acquainted with “.the 
darah of ]Nur ” that it is a pity ho did not describe it more distinctly. 
Sir II. M. Elliot’s knowledge did not extend beyond what this passage 
supplies, 

III. — Page 80. Major Raverty says : “In Yol. II. page 269 of 
Elliot a passage is thus translated : ' On the same night that be 
(Mahmud) was born, an idol temple in India, in the vicinity of Par- 
shawar, on the banks of the Sind, •fell down 1 !’ There is nothing like 
giving a hold translation.” The words of the text are — 

It would be difficult to make a more precise translation of this than 
the one above given. Major Raverty’s translation is, “ The idol temple 
of Wahand or Bihand (it may also be read YTahind or Bahind), which 
was situated on the confines of Barshabur, on the bank of the Sind, 
split asunder.” This shows that the fault is in the text, not in the 
translator. If any MS. gives instead of that reading may 
be readily accepted; but in the absence of such reading, it would have 
been ioW to alter the text. 
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IV. *^Page 90. Major Ilaverty objects to the remlering of gJidrat- 
kardmd by destroyed in the passage (Elliot, page 27l), ‘‘Mas’ud 
ordered him to be made prisoner and his whole force to be destroyed.” 
GMrat means **plunderi^' ^'hostile incursiony^ and the word ^^destroy^'* 
is top strong, though it is not to be supposed that the plundering could 
be effected without killing. Having expressed this censure, Major 
Baverty should have been careful to be accurate himself, and should 
hot have made one word into two by translating ghdrat as “ plundered 
and despoiled.” In the same page he also objects to killed ” as the 
translation of sdhih-i tvdhi\thy and says the phrase does not mean hlled, 
Wdh'ah means both “misfortune” and “death,” so that the words 
do mean “killed,” and the translation was allowable; but as the 
man in question is mentioned afterwards, the translation should have 
been, “When Mas’ud fell into misfortune at Marikala.” 

V. — Page 91. The meaning which Major Baverty assigns to the 
word hel is probable, and although I can find no other authority for it, 
I have inserted it among the corrections. 

VI. — Page 98. Major Ptaverty translates the words 

by, “He was a depository of the oral traditions which he was wont to 
narrate,” and adds a note: “Translated by Mr. Dowson (Elliot, p. 
274), ^used to listen to chronicles and write history.*” As akhhdr 
means “chronicles** and samd* means “hearing,** there is some 
warrant for the rendering, but how it is twisted into “ a depository of 
the oral traditions,** I am unable to discover. The word riwdyat 
means “history, narrative, relation, talc,** and any one of these may 
be added to the verb “he was wont to make.** On reconsideration of 
the passage, I have come to the conclusion that as samd^ means “fame, 
report,** as well as “hearing,** the phrase may be more accurately 
gendered by, “ He knew many famous stories which ho used to tell.*^ 

; Vn.— Page 101. “Every copy of the work collated has (with two 
exceptions, which have the word signifying * birds,* 

09 ^ as pld^^ as it is possible tb write ; but in the printed 

been substituted, and JCr. Bowspn of course follows 
fthe ^^riiited text*** As Mr. Dowson had only two inferior MS 8 ., he 
: 5 e^ainly followed the intelligible and gave the translation (Vol; 
p* 2 ^ He would Bi^e hesitated loiijg 
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before He converted mtirghdn “birdbs,” fowls/’ into ‘^carrier-pigeons/’ 
as Major Ravei-ty lias done. 

VIII. —Page 102. “The original text is (not 

mutdn), which Mr. Dowson renders ‘ diseme and murrain,'* and adds 
in a note, ‘ The former words (sic) mean literally diseases, but it (sic) 
is also used for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.’ 
Does mundt also mean ‘ murrain ’ in the body politic ? ” The printed 
text has ^awdrh o mi/ddn, and I translated this (page 276) by 
“diseases and murrain/’ for which the dictionaries give full warrant. 
The words form one of those reiterative phrases of which tho Persians 
are so fond. . I knew nothing of and now that I do, I prefer 

the text of the print and my own translation to Major Raverty’e 
r(?ndcring, “ (The levying) of heavy contributions in taxes and supplies.” 
The two sics which Major Eaverty has inserted in his quotation are 
characteristic. It is easy to be seen that by a printer’s accident 
“ word means ” has been converted into “ words mean.” 

IX. — Page 103. “Mr. Dowson translates (page 277) : ‘He be- 
stowed no favours upon any one, and hence apprehensions about his 
rule took possession of the hearts of the people.’” Major Raverty’s 
rendering is, “ Awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people.” Tho differenee is not very great; but I prefer my own 
rendering, and hold to it. Major Raverty quotes the text — 

and has incorrectly written for 

X. — Page 104. Major Raverty translates the passage which stands 

in the print — j 

by “he founded several towns.” He adds a note : “In Elliot’s India, 
Tol. II. p. 277, this passage is translated, ‘ several fortified places and 
towns were founded,’ ” and expatiates upon the fact that “ KashaJaloe^^ 
not mean fortified places.” The words are rightly translated, for hdrah 
means “walls, fortifications,” and hasbah means “ towns.” 

XI. — In the same page 104, Major Raverty translates the words — 

by “ illustrious Saiyids and dignified Hlamd.” This had been rendered 
in EUiot ( VoL II. p. 277) by “ illustrious nobles and learned men of re* 
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pute.” The difference is small, and quite unworthy of notice ; but as it 
has been dragged forward, it may be remarked that one translation is 
partialj the other complete, and that id-wdw means ** famous, having 
a name,*^ rather than ** dignitied/' 

XII. — Page 106. Here Major Raverty has hit a real, but not an 
important blot. The sentence (Vol. 11. p. 278), ''He restored to the 
nobles,’’ should read " he confirmed.” 

XIII, — Page 107. Major Raverty translates the opening sentence 
of the reign of Malik Arslan as follows : Malik Arsalan-i ’A.bdii-1 
Muluk, son of Sultan Mas’ud, ascended the throne in the year 509 a.h. 
at Garmsfr itself, and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of 
Ghaznfn.” He adds the following note: "The original is 

The passage is translated. in Elliot (Vol. II. p. 278) thus: 

‘ Malik ArsMn Abu-1 Malik ascended the throne a.h. 509 (a.d. 
1116), and brought Garmsir and the kingdom of Ghazni under hu rule,^ 
I wonder what throne he ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 
of Ghaznin ? ” The words of the text (p. 22) are 

m^^^iiUWMUAJ ^ jCi (sic) 

These words will bear no other meaning than that assigned to them 
in Elliot, and Major Raverty might have seen that they accurately 
represent the text. Adopting for once his own style of criticism, I 
may say of his translation I wonder of what empire it was that 
Malik Arslan assumed the sovereignty of, if it was not that of Ghaznfn ? 

XIY. — In page 318 Major Raverty translates the passage rendered 
in Elliot (Vol. 11. p. 284) " the inaccessibility of the mountains of Rdsfdt, 
which are in Ghor,” by " the natural impregnability of the strong 
mountains which are in Ghor,” and he has a note : " The word rdsidt 
is not a proper name, but the plural of rdsiah, which means ‘ strong 
mountains.’ ” The words of the printed text are 

apd here the word is treated more like a proper than a common noun. 
A few lines lower the order of the wotds is reversed, and we have 
*^rdMt jibdV\ tTphnson’s definition is r&wdei)^ firm 

(moupWn).” He does not give fdMty hpt he again explains Ms 
" firia (mountains)?’ Kenmski is He sayS 
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Hasiyat is the feminine of which he explains: ‘‘Firmus ac 

immotus persistens, uti mons,'^' The translation in Elliot was made 

a. mimshh whose rendering was hills of Rasiat.’* The munMsi 
word ^‘hills’’ has been changed into ‘^mountains’* in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s own liand, so that the translation has the weight of his 
authority. The word rasidt is used in a curious W'ay, but Major 
Kaverty’s explanation is worthy of consideration. 

XV. — In page 319 Major llarerty’s MSS. enabled him to correct 
the words Faj Hanisar, which were given from the printed text in 
Elliot (page 285), into “Faj (derilc, pass) of Khaesar.” lie adds, 
“ Ivhaesar is a well-known place, and is mentioned in a number of 
places thronglioiit tlio work.” The correction is acceptable, but faults 
of the text afford no gi-ound for repeated sneers at the translators. 

XVI. — Page 351. I willingly accept the rendering “fastened up 
the shirts of their coats of mail,” or rather “threw hack [hdz ruidand) 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” instead of tlie words, “ throwing 
off their coats of mail,” whtcli appear in Elliot, page 287. That 
the heroes should tlirow off ihoir armour when about to creep under 
and rip up two elcpliants is, however, not so improbable as ^lajor 
Ilaverty deems it. The Waterloo Life-Guardsmaii is said to have told 
the Prince Eegcnt that he “ would have liked figlitiiig in his shirt 
sleeve.s bcitter than in a cuirass.” 

XYII. — Page 441 . In page 291 of Elliot there is a note as follows : 
“Sang-i 8urkli, a strong fort in Ghor, probably near the Ilari river.” 
Major Ilaverty deems this “ impossible.” He says, “ It is the name of 
a pass near the Halmand river about X.X. W. of Ghaziun on the route 
from that city and also from Kabul into Gliur.” This is a matter of 
opinion, and may be left to the reader’s judgment; but Major Eaverty’s 
local knowledge must be taken into account. 

XVIII. — P^,ge 532. In page 302 of Elliot there is the following 
passage: “He took the city of Multan, and Hindustan, Dewal, etc., 
and all as far as tliorsea.” Major Eaverty has ; “ Ho possessed himself 
of the city of Multan, and Sindustan and Diwal as far as the sea-coast.” 
A note to Sindfistan adds, “That is, Siwastan, also called Shiw-astan, 
by some Hindu ^^riters. ... Siwastan is turned into Hindustan in 
Elliot’s India.V’ T printed text has “Hindustan,” and again the 
translator is blamed for being true to his text. I have met with 

YOU viii. If 
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Siwistan in various forms, but I have not seen either Simlustan ” or 

Shiw-astaa.” 

XIX. — Page 534. Here a real error is noted. The >vords in Elliot 
(Vol. II. 303) : ‘‘ After the victory of Nandua-tarf, the Mughal prince, 
should read, ** After the victory of Xandana, Tari (or Toll), the Mughal 
prince.’^ This fault in the punctuation was overlooked by the Editor. 

XX. — Page 539. The words 

This is translated in Elliot (p. 303), The army of Khilj consisting of 
all the forces of Khwari/rn.” Ravorty’s rendering is, “a body of 
[the tribe] of Khalj, a part of the Kliwarazmi forces.’’ In this the 
first lasUar is expunged, and the hypothetical ‘'tribe’’ is substi- 
tuted. The words of tlio text are not precise. Literally they read, 
“ The army of Khilj out of the army of the Khwarizmis.” 

XXI. — Page 541. In page 304 of Elliot there is the following : 

"The Eirozi college at ITch was consigned to the care of the author. 
On the provocation of the army of Rahram Shah in . . . 024, Sultan 
Sa’id 8harasu-d din encamped in sight of TJcb.” Major Raverty 
translates, " The Einizi college of Lchchah w as committed to the 
charge of the author, together with the oOiec of Kazi of the forces of 
’Alau-d din Bahrivm Shah.” This is an undoubted improvement, but 
tlie words in the printed text wdll not allow of it. As, how- 

ever, Major Pvuverty makes a note about the Kazi-sliip,” it may be 
assumed that some of his MSS. have instead of and 

the firaendment may be admitted. 

XXII. — Page 556, Here there is a note about the difference 
between "consenting” and "making peace,” and another concerning 
the "leg below the kriec ” (page 308), in preference to the short 
word " shins” used in Elliot. These are unwx>rthy of further notice. 

XXIII. — -Page 559. The correction about the Idmtha in page 309 
of Elliot had been made, upon the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, before 
Major Ilaverty’s book appeared. — Chronicler of the Tdthdn Kings ^ 
p. 111. 

XXIV. — Pago 565. Major Eavfitty hero shows that in the last line 
of page 310 the words " (the author) ” should be inserted after " he ” 
to prevent the ambiguity which has arisen from closely following the text. 

■XXV^Page 566* In page 153 of the printed text there is the 
Ibljqwihg curious ims^ 
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fcJi— ^1 ^ 

^ ^uaJ A^ii <L4w& i}i^ 3 JT^ 3 3 

Major Kaverty says that “ the printed text is correct, except that 
is altered to but not ^ is silkJ^ It is unpleasant to give 
a flat contradiction, but I am forced to say that the print has not 
^ j. He then gives the translation from Elliot (p. 311) thus italicised : 
“‘The only iveapom of the enemy were hanihoo fipears] and their 
armoury nhielih and helmets consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened 
and sewed togetlier.’ A ‘ shield’ and * helmet’ of rate silk would be 
curiosities certainly.” (Kot greater perhaps than the cotton-armour 
described by the author in p. 352 of Itaverty, and 287 of Elliot.) 
Major liavorty’s rendering i.s, ^‘Tho whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear-hambii, namely, their cuirasses 
and body armour, sliieldsand helmets, which were all slips of it, crudely 
fastened and stitched, overlapping (eacli other).” This is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation. iMajor liaverty is a soldier, still I must 
assert that sildh means offensive not ‘defensive arms,” arid is rightly 
translated weapons.” The other part of the passage is open to 
doubt. JuW ldia\ ^^hits and but of what? Formerly I took it 
to mean bits or hanks of silk, now I believe that the words refer to the 
bamboo raentionod in the previous sentence, and that the whole should 
rend ; “ The only weapons of the enemy ^\^cre bamboo spears, and so 
tlieir armour and shields and helmets consisted entirely of pieces (of 
bamboo) strongly bound and sewTi together with raw silk.” Major 
-Raverty quotes a letter written by an ofliccr in the Dufflah expedition 
in December, 1874, which says, “Each man .... fastens on his 

canc-work helmet, a sort of fdosc fitting skull cap Round his 

loins over tlic hips he wears a number of thin bamboo or cane rings 
unattached to one another,” This seems to make the matter clear. 

XXVI.— Rage . 572. Here Major Raverty gives a local narao as 
Xaran-goG (or Xaraii-koc), and ^dds this note: “In Elliot, Vol. II. 
page 314, it is turned into ‘Kum’ in one place, and sixteen lines 
under intp ‘XarkottV” This should have been stated thus: “The 
translation iii Elliot ecrupuldusly follows the text in reading VKunf,* 
and lower down ^Xarkoti.’ ” Against the correctness of Xaran-goe it 
would he presumptuous to say anything without seeing the MSS., hiit 
Major Raverty from his own showing is not very certain. 
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XXVII. — Page 574. Major Eaverty’s rendering is more accurate, 
and has been placed among the Con'ections. 

XXVIIT.— Page 581. In Elliot (p. 817) there is the following 
passage : He had with him some travellers’ bread, which he took 

from a bag on the back of the mule.” Major llaverty gives a para- 
phrase, not a translation, of the passage, and says : He had along 
with him on the ass, a few cakes of bread, with some (little) dainty, 
by way of provision for the journey, after the manner of travellers.” 
To the word dainty ” he adds a note : “ Meat, iisli, vegetables or the 
like, eaten with bread to give it a savour : in Elliot it is styled 
• traveller's bread, ^ and the ass is turned into a mule !” The rendering 
in Elliot is literal. The words for the food are Ndn4 hhuruli-i 
safriydna, literally bread for travelling food.” In the next line it 
is called siifrah, which the dictionaries explain as ‘‘travelling pro- 
visions.” What ground is there here for animadversion, and why are 
these few simple words amplihcd into “ a few cakes of broad with 
some (little) dainty by way of provision for the journOy after the 
manner of travellers”? The word for Major Ravorty’s “ass” and 
Elliot’s “mule” is dardz^gosli, “long-ear:” an epithet, not a name. 
I lind that the mumhi who made the translation first wrote “ass,” 
and afterwards changed it to “ mule.” He may be credited with a 
reason for doing so. 

XXIX. — Page 583. Upon the last line but one in page 317 of 
Elliot, Major llaverty quotes and says, “ ^ built a fort for 1m residence P 
The printed text has ‘ fortress of Paskot,’ ” True, hut it would have 
been candid to say that a note gives ba-sukunat, which means “ for 
the residence.” Major llaverty adopts “Baskot” or “ Basankot,” 
and his MSS. may justify the reading, but ho does not venture upon 
any explanation of its position. 

XXX. — Page 583. In Elliot (p, 318) there are the words “ he 

came with a body of men from his native country.” Major Baverty 
quotes the text ; allows that the word ijm<V means “ collection,” anil 
that means “followers,” “ dependents,” and yet expresses his 
astonishment (!! ) at the rendering “ body of men.” He finds reason 
apparently in his MSS. for altering the word into mifyd’, and 
;tra|dating “ to better hia means.” This may be right, but it is not so 
: preferable as to merit adoption. When Major Raverty says 
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in support of his view that the individual in question was merely a 
priest, and did not travel attended by ' a body of men,’ ” he forgets that 
priests and holy men often have many followers and disciples. ** A 
number of followers” is a preferable rendering. 

XXXI. — Pago 583. I cannot admit Major Baverty’s improved 
rendering of the words JaJa jj ^ J by : “ Ho was 

(jailed upon to deliver a discourse in the audience hall,” but I am not 
satisfied with the mumht's rendering in Elliot (p. 318), ^‘His name 
was mentioned in the Court.” It says rather, “ Having recited a 
(jommemorative (speech or ode), he came to Court.” Or perhaps we 
may express the author’s meaning more clearly by saying, ‘‘ He came 
to (^ourt and delivered a eulogistic speech.” 

XXXI f. — Pago 587. Here Major llaverty says there is nothing to 
warrant the traiivslation of Atrdf i mamdlih i Lakhmmti (the words of 
tlie printed text) by the territories of Lukhnauti.” How came he 
then, in page 351, to translate at7'nf i hihid Lahhnaati (text, p. 138) 
by “ the different parts of the territories of Lakhnauti ” ? 

XXX 111. — Pago 600. This, the last criticism upon Elliot (p. 320) 
which 1 have to review, is a gem of its kind. The woi’d hdzargdn 
does not mean * horse-dealer ’ any more than ass-dcaUr, for it signifies 
a merchant or trader.” True, bc^yond question. Put this particular 
lucrchant was at the head of a drove {galah) of horses. If, as it appears, 
he was one of a party of merchants wdio sold liorses, what was he, if 
not a horse-dealer ? 
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VOLUME I. 

Page 67. Baladi is probably ‘‘the quality of ginger so called (‘country ginger’), 
which is often mentioned in the mercantile handbook of Balducci Pegolotii 
' (circa 1310) as well us by Nicolo Conti, and at a later date Barbosa.” — 
Yulc^ in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. now series. 

„ 07. “ A con joet Ural reading. In apreviojis passage (p. OO) the word 

sippears in the form of Buwarfu, Babakuri is a Turkish word for a 
chalcedony or agate, and may possibly bo i«lcntical with JiuH-atuf, wliich 
in that case would rcpr(*scnt the cluilcedonics and agates which linve so 
long hctm a product of Cambay.”-— 

„ 69. Jtnndlu-d din. — “ The two Janiiilu-d dins mentioned are to he distinguished. 
The one here culled iShuikh Jamalii-d din is culled by 'W.assfif Janialu-d 
din ’Abdu-r Rahman Ut Thaihi, ‘ the Great Fanner General and Lord 
of the Miirchcs of India,’ and we sec here tliat he becanic more or less of 
a ruling Prince in the Peninsula a good many years before the time when 
standard histories recoguiisu any Mulmnunadan rule in those parts. Kc is, 
pcriiaps, the Tchamalating ^hom Pauthier’s Chim'so extracts show to 
have gone on u mission from Ma’bar to the court of Knblai Khan in or 
previous to 1281; and the Silamntiug^ whom they .show as ruler of 
Ma bar in 1314, was, imrhaps, his grandson Niashmu-d din, of wlmm 
Wassaf speaks (see Bauthier, pp. 601, 604, and Hammer's History of the 
Ilkhans, ii. 20G). The other, Tamulu-d din Ibrahim, bore the title of 
MaIiku-1 Islfun, and was Funner General of Ffirs in the time of Arghdn 
Khhii and his successors, with great aiithorily in. the Persian Gulf. His 
contract with Tukiu-d din, the brother of the Indian Jamhlu-d din, is 
also mentioned by AVassiif, who was himself secretary to the Persian 
ofhcial, and conducted his correspondence with India.” — Yule. 

„ 69. Bundar Marco Polo’s stateineuts are in striking conformity, 

“ When that traveller was in Ma’bar, ho found it under the rale of five 
brothers, of whom one, called Sender-Beudi Hevar, ruled that province 
which was near Ceylon, which held supremacy over the pearl fishery, 
which was the best and noblest province of Southern India, and wbirh 
was called /SWi or Sola], indications which point to Tanjore and 

liamnad; u^hilst another brother, called Asciar (Jshwar?) ruled at Kail. 
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associated much with the great, and with the chief officers of the 
government, and had heard »nany historical anecdotes during his 
intercourse with them, he thought it expedient to combine this 
information with that which he had derived from authentic 
histories, and compose a work calculated to yield gratification 
to those who should peruse it. The histories he quotes are the 
Tdrikh^i MahmUd Gliaznavi, Tdnkh4 Sultan Shahdhu^d din 
Ghori, Tdrtkh-i Sultan ^Aldti-d din KhUji^ Tdnkh-i Sultan 
Muhammad Shd/i, Tdrikh-i Sultan Ghiyam-d dm Tiujhlik Shah^ 
Tdrikh-i Sultan Firoz Shdh^ Tdnkh-l Afdyhana^ Zafar-ndma 
Timiiri^ Akhar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl, TabakdUi Akbari^ IkhdU 
ndma Jahdnglri^ and lldjdvalu 

He devotes his work ehitifly to the Sovereigns of Dehli, but ho 
also adds a short account of the Kings of Gujarat, Malwii, the 
Hakhin, Bengal, Jaunpur, Kashmir, Sind, and Multan, all wliich 
provinces, after undergoing various vicissitudes, came to be in- 
cluded within the Empire of Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. 

The copy whicli I have examined is unfortunately imperfect. 
It contains none of these minor histories, and does not carry 
down the Dehli history later than 962 a.h., just before the 
accession of Akbar ; but this is of very little consequence, for the 
Mukhtasiru4 Tawdrikh has been followed verbatim by the better- 
known Khulamtu-^t Tawdrikh^ which exhibits one of the most 
impudent plagiarisms that even India can produce; for the 
Khuldsat mentions every conceivable authority in existence, but 
carefully excludes this one, from which, up to a certain period, it 
not only derived its chief information, but its very language, even 
in many instances to the transcription of the poetical quotations. 

CONTENTS., 

Prefiice, pp. 1 to 10— Praise of India, Us fruits, animals, 
flowers, cities, etc., pp. 11 to %0~I*:idTapat, 

^ 30 to 35 — Description of ShSh*Jah^ 

pp. 36 to 38^ — History of the Hindil Kings of Ujjjiuh, 

; pp. 38 84~Tho Ghaznivide Dynasty, ^ 
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Ghoriaiis, Khiljis, Saiyids, and Afgli5,ns, pp, IH to 238 — Babar, 
pp. 238 to 253 — HuuiAyun, pp. 253 to 290. 

Size — 8vo. The imperfect volume consists of 352 pages of 
15 lines to each page. 

The following extract is among the passages copied by the 
Khnlmaiu^t Tmcdnkhy and shows a ridiculous tendency to ex- 
aggeration. [The translation was made by a mumhiy and was 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

The only copy I have soon of the 3Inkhtmmt4 Tawdrikh is In 
one of tlie Royal Libraries at Lucknow. 

EXTRACT. 

A Descyiption of Hindustan. 

India is a very largo country, and it is so extensive that other 
countries are not equal to a hundredth part of it. Notwith- 
standing its extensive area, it is populated in all places. It 
abounds in all quarters and every district with cities, towuis. 
villages, caravanserais, forts, citadels, mosques, temples, monas- 
teries, cells, magnificeiit buildingvS, delightful gardens, fine trees, 
pleasant green fields, running streams, and impetuous rivers. On 
all the public roads and streets strong bridges are made over 
every river and rill, and embankments also are raised. Lofty 
minarets are made at the distance of each kos to indicate tlio road, 
and at every two parasangs inns are built of strong masonry for 
travellers to dwell in and take rest. At each inn can be obtaiuod 
every kind of food and drink, all sorts of medicine, and all kinds 
of necessary instrunieiits and utensils. On all roads sliadowy 
and fruitful trees are planted on both sides. Wells and tanks are 
duo: which contain fresh and sweet water in abundance. The 
passengers go along the roads under the shadow of the trees, 
amusing themselves, eating the fruits and drinking cold water, 
as if they were taking a walk among tlie beds of a garden. The 
merchants, tradesmen and all travellers, witlibut any fear of 
thieves and robbers, take their goods and loads safe to their dis- 
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tant destinations. The whole of this country is very fertile, and 
the productions of Trdn, Turdn, and other climates are not equal 
to those of even one province of Hindustan. In this country 
there are also mines of diamonds, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and iron. The soil is generally good, and so productive that in 
a, year it yields two crops, and in some places more. All kinds 
of grain, the sustenance of human life, are brought forth in such 
quantities that it is beyond the power of pen to enumerate. 
Of tlicse productions the sukMm rice is the best. Its qualities 
and flavour are beyond all praise. It is equally palatable to 
kings and the common people. It is incomparable in tenderness 
and sweetness, and has a very agreeable snicll and taste. The 
rich and great men, and those who are fond of good living, 
think that no other food is so excellent. Men of refined and 
delicate taste find groat relish in eating the fruits of Hindustan. 
A separate book would have to be written if a full detail were 
given of all the different kinds of fruits which are produced in 
spring and autumn, describing all their sweetness, fragrance, and 
flavour. 
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KHULA'SATF-T TAWARrKII 

OP 

SUBHA'N RA'r. 

This is a well-known general liistory of India. It was com- 
posed by Munslii Subh&n liai Khattri, an inhabitant of Pattiala. 
Many copies fail to give tire name of the author/ and the 
Ma^dsini-l Umard quotes the work merely as being written by a 
Hindu, without giving his name, in a passage which has been 
wrongly translated, as being “written in Hindui language/'^ 

It was written in *1107 a.ii. (1695-6 a.d.), and occupied, we 
are told by the author, two years in its composition. This, how- 
ever, may bo doubted, for the work is chiefly a copy from the 
Mnkhtasiru-t Tawdrlkh^ noticed above; although there is no 
acknowledgment of the extent to which the author is indebted 
to that anonymous work. Notwithstanding wliich, he has the 
impudence to tell us in his Preface, that he has stolen nothing 
from any one, but composed the work himself — a declaration 
which, as he was under no necessity to make it, of itself excites 
suspicions of his honesty. * 

The author indulges in the same moral reflections, and assigns 
the same reasons for writing this history, as had already been 
given by the author of the Tawmikh^ and have 

been quoted in that article. 

^ This is the case with the one in the Mackenzie Collection (vol. ii. p. 121), 
where it is stated that the author “describes himself as the translator of the 
Singhdsan JBaUUty i^Q Padmdvatt, and — a statement not authorized by any 

copy I have seen. 

* QHental Quarterly Magazine^ vol. ir. p. 269. ^ 
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The opening chapters, which are the best portion of the work, 
give a good account of the products of Hindustan, and its 
Geography, as known in the time of Aurangzeb. He confines 
the history of the Ghaznlvides to the transactions in India alone, 
and in consequence absurdly reduces the number of their reigns 
to seven. In the reigns of the early Kings of DeliU he does 
not enter into much more detail ; yet, notwithstanding the brief- 
ness of the narrative, he occasionally indulges in poetical quota- 
tions and needless digressions ; as where he describes the seasons 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter in the Ghaznivide 
history ; and gives us an account of the various games in tlie 
reign of Kai-Kub4d; of fireworks, and of a fiunine, in the reign 
of JaUlu-d din; and of wine and its etfects, in the reigns of 
Shahabu-d din and ’Aldu-d din. 

His accounts of the reigns of the first four Mughal Emperors 
are copious, considering the nature of the work ; but he has 
said very little of Shah Jahaii, excusing himself on the ground 
of Waris Khdn's having already written a copious history of 
that Emperors reign. His account of tho contests between 
Aurangzeb and his brothers is very full, and he closes with 
the period when that Emperor has succeeded in getting rid of 
his rivals, and lias no longer a competitor for the throne. 
Beyond this period he enters into no particulars, though he wrote 
in the fortieth year of the reign. 

He gives no separate history of the independent monarchies of 
India, such as of tho Dakhin, Bengal, Gnjardt, etc., but merely 
gives a brief account of each king's reign, when he comes to 
mention tho final absorption of each province in the Mughal 
Empire. Thus, the Kings of Multdn are treated of in the reign 
of Bdbar, the Kings of Mdlwa, Gujardt, Bengal, Kashmir, Sind, 
and tho Dakhin in the reign of Akban The accounts of the 
Kings of Maltdn and Kashmir are given at greater length than 
the others. 

The work is better known to the public by the Urdd transla- 
tion, called i\\^ A rdiBh’-i Mahfil^ of Mir Slier 'All Ja’fatii with 
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til© poetical designation of Afsos, son of Saiyid ‘‘Ali Muzaffar 
KIiAn, and on© of Dr, Gilchrist’s chief coadjutors in the editing 
and correcting of his useful Hindustani publications, such as the 
Bdgh-i Urdu, a translation of the GuUstdn, KuliydUi Saiidd, and 
Nasr-i Be-nazlr. The beginning of this translation was printed 
in Calcutta in a folio volume in 1808. Slier ’AU Afsos repre- 
sents that he has not made a literal translation, but added or 
rejected as he thought proper. He has made the greatest altera- 
tions in the accounts of the suhas and mirhdrs, and the least in 
the accounts of forts, and none at all in the revenues of the pro- 
vinces, as he has uo means of bringing down the information to 
his own time. [He has kept, he says, many passages relating to 
the miracles and marvels of Sujis merely for conformity with the 
original work ; and for the same reason he has retained many 
marvellous statements about Hindu devotees and temples, 
altliough they are contrary to reason, and he is not the man to 
believe them.] The beginning of this translation had already 
been made, when, at the instigation of Mr. Haringtoii, ho was 
induced to continue the work from the time of the Muhammadan 
Emperors. The latter portion has never been printed, but is 
stated by M. Garcin de Tassy to exist in manuscript in the 
Library of tlie Asiatic Society of Calcutta.^ 

There is little to indicate that this work was written by a 
Hindu, except that the date of composition is recorded, not only 
in the Hijra and Julus years, but in the era of the Kali-yug, 
Bikramajit, and Salivahana.^ 

The KhulwiatU’-i Tawdrikh professes to be founded on the best 
authorities, no less than twenty-seven being quoted by name, of 
which those which are the rarest are the Hmtonj of Mahmiid 
Suhuktigm by Mauldni ’Unsuri, History of SiiUdn Shahdbii-d 

^ Hhtoirc de la Literature Hindoui et Jlindoustani, vol. i. p. 81 . 

^ [it is written with the intolerance and virulence of a bigoted Musulmhn, and 
carefully records many stories about Mosulm&n saints and their tombs. So it would 
appear to have proceeded from the pen of a Musulmhn rather than a Hindd. But 
this, though a ground for presumption as to the authorship, is by no means oon- 
clusive.j - 
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din Qho)% nistory of Sultan ^Aldit-d din Khilji^ Tdnhh-l Firoz- 
shdhi by *Izzu-(l din Khalidkhani,^ the History of the Afghans 
by Husain Khan, the History of Akbar by ’Ata Beg Kazwiiu, 
and the Tdrikh-i JBahddiir-shdhZy containing the history of Gujarat. 
Whether these works were really read and examined may be 
questioned, for there is nothing in this history which would seem 
to be derived from these unusual sources of information. 

Many verses, some said to be original, and some extracted 
from various authors, are inserted in different passages of the 
narrative, to which they were considered appropriate. 

[Colonel Lees, in his article upon Indian Historians in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (n.s. vol. iii.), has 
bestowed very great praise upon the author of the Khuldsatu-t 
Tawdrikh. He says, “ It is one of the most carefully compiled 
general hivstories of India I know of. The author commences 
with the Pdndus, and brings his narrative down to the end of 
the year 1107 a.h. It was continued for some years later by 
another hand ; and here I may mention, as an instance of how 
desirable it is to print the texts of all the valuable histories of 
India compiled in former times we can, that the author of the 
well-known 8iyarii-l ILuta-akhkhiriny who wrote his history when 
Lord Hastings was Governor- General, has transferred almost the 
whole of this work to his pages verbatim, without ever once 
mentioning the author’s name. A more glaring instance of 
plagiarism it would be impossible to conceive ; yet the author of 
the Siyar has a great reputation, especially among European 
writers, and the name of the modest Subhan Rai, the real his- 
torian, is probably wholly unknown. To make matters worse, 
this dishonest copyist says, in the preface of his book, that he 
found a feio pages of an old book, prepared by some mtmski for 
one of the Muhammadan Emperors, which he made use of, but 
it was full of mistakes, which he corr^eted. This is nothing else 
but a barefaced falsehood; for if there are mistakes in Subhdn 

^ [T^Work and Its author, \fhos6 name has not been found elsewhere, are not 
given in {( MB* belonging to the R. Asiatic Society to which I have referred.] 
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Eal’s liistoiy, he has copied them all, and made very many of liis 
own besides. Another dishonest writer translated the same his- 
tory into Hindustani, and giving it a new name, i\\Q Ardkh-i 
Mahfil^ passed it off as an original composition. He was, how- 
ever, more honest than the other, as, though he denies that his 
book is a translation, he acknowledges some obligation,” 

Col. Lees and Sir FI. M. Elliot arc thus in rlircet antagonism; 
but if Sir Henry's judgment was correct, Sublian llai was the 
great plagiarist, and he must be deprived of the praise which 
Col. Lees has bestowed upon him. The discovery of the 
Mulihtmiru-t Tmcdnkh makes it possible also that the author 
of the Biyar was veracious, wlieri he said that lie used the book 
of an old nmmhi^ Still, his statement was disingenuous, for 
the KhuhmUu-t Tmvarikh could hardly have been unknown to 
liim, and it would have been more honest to have made some 
direct reference to that well-known work. TJie censure cast by 
Col, Lees on the author of the ArdhhA Mahfil is still less 
deserved, for Slier 'AH, in his title-page, states that his book was 
‘‘derived from the contents of the Khuldmtn-t Taivdnkh?'* Like 
many other authors and translators, he has magnified his own 
labours, but the book is not a mere translation. To say 
nothing of the elegance of the composition, there is a good deal 
of additional matter in it, and it contains accounts of things 
which happened long after the date of the KkuldsaU such as the 
establishment of the British Government, and the building of 
Calcutta.]^ 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Hindustan, its products and men, p. 12 — 
Descriptive Geography of the p. 28 — Hindu Rajas, p. 

94 — The Ghaznivides, p. 172 — ^Muhammadan Kings of Dehli, 

^ QuoiquG cet ouvrage ait pour base un livre Pensan intitule KJmldsatu-t TawdrVeh^ 
qui cst dA au munshi SubhCin K&i dc Pataln, on pent le considcrer neanmoins comme 
originale soit h. cause de la quantit6 do fails qu'Afsos a puise aillcurs, soit pareeque 
souyent loin de repeter les assertions hasarden^s de Tauteur Persan il en a rectifid Ics 
erreurs.- --—Garcm de Tassy, Miatoire da la LUUrature Sindoui et l£indoHatani'''\ 
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p. 196 — Reign of Babar, p. 294 — Reign of Hum&yun, p, 310 — 
Reign of Akbar, p. 347 — Reign of Jalidiigir, p. 441 — Reign of 
Sh&h Jahan, p. 479 — Reign of Aurangzeb, p. 487. 

Size — Quarto ; containing 534 pages of 19 lines each. 

The Khiilmatn-t Tmvdrihh is one of tlie commonest works in 
India, and is not rare in Europe. There are several copies in 
the British Museum. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a very 
good copy, with a few leaves deficient at the end, and there are 
two copies in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library. 

Several copies, oven from such widely distant places as Lon- 
don, Calcutta, Dclili, Patna, and Saharanpur, all conclude with 
stating the date of Aurangzeb’s death ; which, as the work 
was composed in the fortieth year of his reign, must have been 
added by some transcriber hi a very early copy ; for though it 
is not improbable that any transcriber should add the date of 
the Emperor's death, yet, unless the original entry had been 
very early, vSO many copies could not have concurred in giving it 
in the same form and words. 

[The Editor has translated the account of Dehli ; but has 
not thought it necessary to give extracts from the historical 
part of the work.] 


EXTRACT. 

The Metr 02 )olitan Pravime of 8hdh-Jahdn~dhdd. 

[In Hindu and Persian histories I have read that in ancient 
times the city of Hastindpur was the capital of the rulers of 
Hindustan. This city stood upon tho bank of the Ganges, and 
a great deal has been written about the (great) extent and size of 
this city in that age. It is very populous at the present time, 
but nothing like what it was in those old days. When dissensions 
broke out between the two royal races the Kauravas and P&n- 
davas, the latter removed from Hastindpur to the city of Indar*- 
prast on the Jumna, and made it their capital. A long while 
afterwards, in the year 440 of Bikramdjit, Rdja Anang Pdl 
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Tonaur^ built the city of Delili near to Indarprast. Afterwards 
Rai Pithaura, in the year twelve hundred and something of 
Bikramajit, built a fort and city to which he gave his own name. 

Sultan Kutbii-d din Aibak and Sultcin Shamsu-d din Altamsh 
occupied the fort of Ral Pithaura. In the year 666 Hijra (1267-8 
A.D.) Sultdn Ghiyasu-d din Balban built another fortress, whicli 
he called Shalir-zaghan.^ In the year 686 Hijra (1287 a.d.) 
Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kubad built another city of handsome 
edifices on the Jumna, to which he gave the naino of Kllu-garl. 
Amir KImsru extols this city in his ITirumi-s Sa^idain. Sultan 
Jalalu-d din Khiljl founded tlio city Kushk-ral (red palace), 
and Sultan ’Alau-d din the city of Kushk-Siii and made thcfii 
their respective capitals. Sultan Ghiydsii*d din Tughlik Sh&h, 
in the year 725 Hijra (1325 a.d.), raised the city of Tuglilik- 
dbad. His son, Sultan Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jaumi, 
founded another city, and erected in it a palace of 1000 pillars. 
He also built some other fine mansions of red stone {ridMm)^ In 
the year 755 Hijra (1354 a.d.) Sultan Flroz Shah built the largo 
city of FIroz-abad, and having cut the river Jumna, ho conducted 
the water to his city. Three ko8 distant from the city ho raised 
another palace, containing in it a lofty pillar, whicli still remains 
standing on a little hill, and is commonly called the lath of Flroz 
Shah, Sultan Mubarak Shah founded the city of Mubdrak-abad. 
In the year 943 Hijra (1536 a.d.) Nasiru-d din Muhammad Hum- 
ayun Badshdh, having restored and repaired the fort of Indarprast, 
gave it the name of DIn-pandh, and made it his royal residence. 
Sher Shill Afghin, liaving pulled down the city known as 
Kushk-Sirl, built another one. Sallin Shah, his son, in the year 
953 Hijra (1546 a.d.) built the fort of Sallm-garh, which still stands 
in the river Jumna, opposite the citadel of Sliih-Jahdn-abad. 
Although each of the rulers of Hindustdn founded a city, and 
made it the seat of his government, still in all parts of the 
dominions Hehll is famous as the capital of all the rulers of 
Hindustin. In the year 1048 a.h. (1638 a.d.), and in the twelfth 

* [Tora&r.] * [The JUrdish-i Mahjil calls it “ Marzaghan.”] 
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year of his reign, Shali4bu-d dfn Muhammad Shah Jah4n Bad- 
shali-i Gh&zi Sahib- Kiran-i sain built a city near DehK, which he 
named Shah-Jahan-abad. Through the building of this great 
city, all the cities which have been mentioned as having been 
built by former kings have been eclipsed, and are included under 
the general name of Shah-Jahan-abad, just as the many rivers 
which fall into the Ganges are known only by the name of 
Ganges.] 
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HAFT GULSHAX-I MUHAMMAD-SHA'IlT 

OF 

MUHAMMAD llADI' KA'MWA.Il KHAN. 

Muhammad IIadi KAmwar Keian is tlic author of this 
general history, which was written in aji. 1132 (a.d. 1719-20), 
in the second year of Muhammad Shalfs reign, after whom lie 
names tlm work, tliough ho dedicates no portion of it to an 
account of tliat Emperor. 

In a very wordy l^roface, the author informs us, that, from an 
early period of his life, lie took a delight in reading the history 
of kings and saints, and that, in consequence of his entering the 
service of the Emperor Aurangzeb, “the destroyer of all signs 
of superstition and idolatry,*” and being employed in tlie Dakliin, 
he was for a long time precluded from pursuing his favourite 
occupation. He subsequently appears to liave been reduced to 
great distress, “from the occurrence of certain miserable accidents, 
and ho conceived a disgust for all the world and everything in 
it, insomuch that no taste for any kind of occupation remained in 
his mind.” 

In these afflicting circumstances ’Indyatu-llah Khan, “the best 
of ministers,” came forward to assist him, and he accompanied 
that officer on his return to the capital. While residing there, 
he seems to have been contented with his lot, for ho tells us, with 
some exultation, that he considered the corner of a house, and an 
old mat to sit on, better than the lofty palaces of the lords of 
splendour and magnificence, and that be pursued his old studies 
with avidity. He preferred wandering among the pleasant leaves 
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of a book to a walk among the parterres of a flower-garden ; he 
altogether abandoned the fruitless attendance upon the gates of 
the proud and arrogant, and shook sorrow and discontent from 
the skirts of his heart. 

While he was so happily occupied in the revival of his former 
pursuits, he met with a severe affliction in the loss of his dearest 
friend, who is spoken of in such terms that we are led to con- 
clude his bereavement to have been that of his wife, whoso name 
the usual Oriental delicacy respecting females prevented his re- 
vealing for the information of his readers. The fire of grief 
burnt up the harvest of his hopes, destroying the stock of his 
patience, and nothing remained to him but sighs and tears.” 

From this stupor of grief he was aroused by no human aid. 
On tins occasion an invisible angel and a divine inspiration told 
him not to sorrow as one without hope, but to occupy his mind 
by composing some work, which might serve to hand down his 
name to posterity. In compliance with this philosophical advice, 
so secretly conveyed to him, he addressed himself to his task, and 
the result is before us, which ho trusts will render the perusal 
of any other history devoted to the same period unnecessary. 

The JEL'aft Guhhan'-i Muhammml-shdhi is scarcely worthy of the 
important preliminaries wliich heralded its birth. But the author 
did not confine himself to this general history; he wrote four 
years afterwards a much more important work, called the 
Tazkira4 Chaghatdi^ which is the subject of the next article, 
and he is the same Muhammad Hddi who wrote the Introduc- 
tion and Conclusion of the Autoiiographical Memoirs of Jahangir 
(No. LYL). 

The present work may be considered an abridgment of 
Firishta. It comprises a general history of India, including all 
the minor dynasties ; but the Kings of Dehli are not carried 
down later than Babar ; and at the conclusion of the account of 
that conqueror, we are promised a completion of the history of 
the Timurian fetnily in a second volume, which proirtise has been 
fulfilled in the 
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This history is divided into Hooks and Chapters, principally 
styled Rose-gardens {Guhhan) and Rose-bushes {Oiilhan) ; and 
as it contains seven Books, it is entitled Haft Gukhan. ” 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Book I., in three Chapters : Chapter I., The 
Kings of Dehli, p. 10 ; II., The Kings of Jaunpiir, p. 183 ; 
III., The Kings of Malwa, p. 193 — Book II., in two Chapters: 
Chapter I., The Kings of Gujarat, p. 225 ; II., The Kings of 
Khaiidesh, p. 202 — Book III,, in one Chapter, The Kings of 
Bengal, p. 276 — Book IV., in five Chapters: Chapter L, The 
Bahinaiu Sultans, p. 283; II., The Kings of Bljapur, p. 330; 
III., The Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 382 ; IV., Tlie Kings of 
Haidarabad, p. 417 ; V., The Barid-shdlu Dynasty, p. 432 — 
Book V,, in two Chapters: Chapter L, Tlie Jams of Sindh, 
p. 436 ; II., The Kings of Multan, p. 440 — Book VI., in one 
Chapter, Tlie Kings of Kashmir, p. 449 — Book VII., in one 
Chapter, The Saints and other Holy Personages of Hindustdn, 
p. 4G9. 

A short extract is given as a specimen. 

Size — 8vo., comprising 495 pages of 11 lines each. 

This history is not common in India. I only know two 
copies, of which the best is in the possession of the Raja of 
Tima, in Central Doab, 


EXTRACT. 

The JBdhmani Sultans, 

The narrators of ancient history, after much investigation, 
have related with great exactness and precision that there was 
a person by name Hasan, who lived in a state of extreme in- 
digence, and was a servant of one Gdngu, a Brahmin, who held 
some rank and honour in the Court of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlik, King of Dehli. This astrologer possessed a small 
piece of land, which the King had granted to him for his 
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maintenance, and ho employed Hasan to till it. One day, as 
Hasan was driving tlio plough, he saw a hole in the ground, and 
on examining it, he discovered there a jar full of gold mohurs. 
He covered it with earth in the same manner as he fouiid it, 
and informed Gangu of it. Gangu took Hasan to the King, 
and represented the matter to him. Tlie Sultan praised Hasan 
for his honesty, admitted him among the commanders of a 
hundred,^ and took him into his favour. Gradually his rank 
increased to such a degree, that he was appointed, above all the 
Mughal mercenaries, Governor of Kulbarga^ and its vicinity. 
Gangu the astrologer, his old master, on examining his horo- 
scope, found signs of his becoming a King, and received a 
promise from him that, in the days of his sovereignty, he would 
assume the name of Gangu as part of his royal title. 

Sultan Muliaminad Tughlik, being a very cruel prince, put 
th^ amirs of Sind, Dakhin, and Gujarat to death. But the 
Almighty God saved Hasan from destruction. The Siiltdu 
having invested him witli the title of Zafar Khan, and conferred 
on him Bhakkar, whicii was one of the dependencies of Bhakhri, 
m jdyiry went to Gujardt, and thence tunied his course towards 
Thatta, where the army of death attacked him, and sent him to 
the world of nonentity, 

^ Brigg8 reads the passages where these words occur as Amir Jadida,' ‘/the 
new officers,” a term given to the newly-converted Mughals ; and he has a note 
upon them in volume i. p. 429- But the original of that passage, and of all otliers 
where the words occur, give Amirdn-i Sada” which Avoiild imply that they were 
“ Commanders of a hundred men.” [Sec supra^ Vol. III. p, 252, note.] Kfiru4 
Hakk stylos Hasan a Turk Sii^hhl, so that lie must have been enrolled among the 
foreign mercenaries. Firishta calls him an Afghan. 

^ This city received the name of HasanCibad. Col. ^Briggs says that this name, 
which was given to Kulbarga by Hasan, is most inconsistently written in all the 
MSS. of Firishta as AhsauabSid; hut it is not so in the lithographed copy, nor do 
the verses, which record its foundation, admit of any other reading than Hashniib&d. 
[Ir&dnt Khin calls it Ahsaiihbiid, — See Scott’s Dakliiu, vol. ii. p. 2, supra, 
Vol. VII. p. 634.] 
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LXXXVIT. 

TAZEIRA-I CHAGHATA'r 

OP 

MUHAMMAD HA'Dr K AM WAR KHAN. 


[This work is sometimes called Tdrikh~i Chaghatdh but it must 
not be confounded with the histoiy bearing that title by Mu- 
hammad Shafi’ Wdrid (No. LXXXVIII.). The author of tlio 
Tazkira was Muhammad Hadi Kamwar Khan, who has been 
already noticed as the author of the Tatimma-i Wdki^dt-i Julian'- 
giri (No. LVI.),i and the Ra/^ Gukkcm (No. LXXXVI.). The 
Tazkira-i Chaghatdi is a general history of the Chaghat&i sove- 
reigns in two parts. The first commences with an account of the 
origin of the Mongols, and of Ohangiz Khdn, and goes down to 
the death of Jahangir. The second part, which is the more 
important and useful, begins with the death of Jahangir, and 
ends with the seventh year of Muhammad Shah, a.h. 1137 
(1724 A.1).). 

In writing about this author, Colonel Lees says, ‘‘I do not 
know the exact limits of the period within which this author 
flourished ; but it is evident that he was contemporary with 
Aurangzeb for a considerable portion of his reign, and, for some 
portion of . the tiine, at least, had good opportunities of obtaining 
accurate information. I find that in the forty-fifth year of his 

^ VoJ. VI. p. 392. 
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reign, he went, in company with the Paymaster General KifAyat 
Kh&n bin Arshad KhAn, KhAfi, to Ahmaddbdd ; and as he has 
brought down his history only to the sixth year of Muhammad 
Shdh's reign, or a.h. 1136,^ and Khdfi Khdn has continued his to 
the fourteenth year of the same reign, or 1144 a.h., we may con- 
clude that KAmwar Khan was not the later of the two. He opens 
his history modestly stating that he commenced it after he had 
completed the compilation of the Haft Chiklim (No. LXXXVI.). 
He continues, ‘ I humbly crave the students of history, regard- 
less of the impropriety of the words I have used, or the want of 
elegance in my style, to take into their consideration, and do me 
the justice to remember, that without any royal order, and with- 
out the aid or assistance of any of the nobles of the times, which 
in an undertaking of this important nature is very necessary, 
how many nights I have turned into days and mm versa, and 
what anxiety of mind I have suffered, in communicating the 
information contained in this history in a new form.' The author 
was appointed Controller of the Household of Prince Muhammad 
Ibrahim, and received an increase of pay and the title of Kamwar 
KhAn, in the second year of the reign of BahAdur ShAh Shah- 
'Alara, and he received a khiVat from the Emperor in the follow- 
ing year, Ho was in a position then to know what was going 
on ; and the apparently straightfonvard manner in which he has 
written his history inspires the confidence of the reader.’’ 

From incidental observations in the pages of tlie book, it 
appears that the author was dlwdn, bakhshl and khdnsdmdn^ in 
the time of BahAdur ShAh, and that he afterwaids held the office 
[ of ddmjha of the treasury of the ahadls^ In the later years of 
the work it is little more than a record of appointments and 
promotions, with the concomitant presents and offerings.*] 

1 pvSo far the Bengal Asiatic Soc&ty^tf co^.)Ni " Asiatic 

Societ^icopy is continued for another Teat/’3 , “ ^ 

Morley’s Catalogue, and Col. LW Article, A. (New 
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EXTKACrrS. 

Accession of Shah Jahan. 

[Yanunu-d daula iiisaf Elidn, Mzam Khan and, other nobles 
defeated the army of Shahriyar in the vicinity of Lahore. They 
eutered the city, made Shahriyar prisoner, and blinded him. 
Bulaki and the other sons of Daniyal and Khusru were put in 
chains, and imprisoned in the fort of Lahore.] 


Death of Bahadur Shdh. 

[Bahadur Shdh died on the night of the 20th Muharram, 1024 
A.H. (9th Feb. 1615). Great confusion immediately followed in the 
royal camp, and loud cries were heard on every side. The amirs 
and officials left the royal tents in the darkness of the night, and 
went off to join the young princes. Many persons of no party, and 
followers of the camp, unmindful of what fate had in store for them, 
were greatly alarmed, and went off to the city with their families. 
Euffians and vagabonds began to lay their hands upon the goods 
of many. The streets were so crowded that it was difficult to 
pass along them, and houses could not be found to accommodate 
the people. Several persons were to be seen seeking refuge in 
one little shop. Friends and relations were unable to answer the 
calls made upon them. Great disturbances arose in the armies 
of the Princes, and none of the great men had any hope of 
saving their lives. The soldiers loudly demanded their pay and 
allowances, and joining the unceremonious servants, they made 
use of foul and abusive language, and laid their hands on every- 
thing they found. Fathers could do nothing to help their sons, 
nor sons for their fathers. Every man had enough to do in taking 
care of himself, and the scene was like the day of judgment. 
Informers brought in news that Prince Muhammad Karim, son 
of Prince ^Azimu-sh Shdii, had left his own camp and gone off 
towards that of Mahdbat Khdu and Khan-zaman, sons of the 
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late Kh5.n-kh&n4n, and no one knew what liis intentions were. 
Every one, small and great, looked upon ’Azimu-sh Sli&n as the 
successor j for he had soldiers, artillery, elephants, treasure, and 
implements of war two-fold more than all his three brothers. 
Except Amirurl imard Bakhshiu-1 Mulk (Zu-1 fikar Khan), all 
the royal nobles w^re in Ids favour. It was probable that he 
would draw up his forces at once, and not give his adversaries 
time to assemble theirs.] 
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TA'UrKH-I CHAGHATAf 

or 

MUHAMMAD SHAFr, TEHARANI'. 

[Tuts work is also found bearing the names Mir-dtu-l Wdriddt 
and Tdnlch-i MahammadSlidhi, The author was Muhammad 
ShafiM Teharaiu, wliose poetical soubriquet was Warid. He tells 
Ins readers that he was born in Hindustan, but that his father, 
Muhammad Sharif, and his ancestors, were natives of Telianin. 
Up to the ago of forty-one ho liad done nothing to hand liis 
name down to posterity, and while ho was regretting his wasted 
lif(^, and considering what work he should undertako, ho was 
visited by his friend, Mirza ’Inayatu-llah ’Atufat Klnin, at 
whose instance he composed this history. He goes on to say, 
‘‘Prom the year 1100 a.ii., the greater portion of what I liave 
recorded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trust- 
worthy persons I took the utmost pains in sifting and inquiring 
into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about I 
discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late 
Sultan Muhammad A’zam up to the present time, or for twenty- 
two years, I have seen everything with my own eyes.” The 
work is written in an elegant, but somewhat difficult style. It 
begins with the history of Bdbar, and includes part of the reign 
of Muhammad Sh&h down to the withdrawal of N&dir Shdh in 
1739. He closes his work with the following statement : 

“ After the departure of Nddir Shdh, a Royal Order was 
issued to the following effect : ‘ All public officers should occupy 
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themselves in the discharge of their ordinary duties, except the 
historians. These should refrain from recording the events of 
my reign, for at present the record cannot be a pleasant one. 
The reins of Imperial or Supreme Government have fallen from 
my hands. I am now the viceroy of Nadir Shah.’ Notwith- 
standing that the nobles and great officers of the Court, hearing 
these melancholy reflections of the Emperor, in many compli- 
mentary and flattering speeches recommended him to withdraw 
this order, His Majesty would not be satisfied. Consequently, 
being helpless, jill the historians obeyed the royal mandate, and 
laid down their pens.” 

The work is not a very long one. The copy used by Colonel 
Lees was a royal octavo of 668 pages, 15 lines to the page. 
There is a copy and several extracts of the work in the library 
of Sir H. M. Elliot.!] 


EXTKACT. 

(Nadir Shdh), calling Burhanu-1 Mulk before him, sent 
him to the presence of Muhammad Shah, having determined 
upon this treaty, that the Emperor of Hindustan should come to 
have an interview with him, and that he should not be sparing 
of his money and goods. He on his part would hold fast to the 
treaty, and the sovereignty and the whole kingdom, as formerly, 
should remain in tlie possession of his brother monarch. 

Burbdnu-1 Mulk was admitted to the presence for the pur- 
pose of delivering this message. Next morning Nizdmu-l Mulk 
went before the Shah to arrange matters, and the Shdh came 
as far as the door of the tent to meet him. 

The following day Muhammad Shah proceeded there, riding in 
a light litter. As he entered the tent, Nadir Shah came respect- 
fully forward, and they, taking one another's hands, sat down 

1 [This article has been chiefly derived from Col. Lees* article in the Journal of 
the Hoyal Asiatic Society (n.s. toI. iii.), and his translations of the two Extracts 
above quot^ have been adopted ; but the passages had been picked out by Sir H. M. 
EliioV And were translated for him by a munsAi.] 
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together upon the same masmdi The coffee-bearer first presented 
coffee to Nadir Shall, and ho with his own hands courteously 
presented it to Muhammad Sh4h, and said, Since you liarve 
done me the honour to come here, you are my brother, and may 
you remain happy in the empire of Hindustan.” 

After two hours, Muhammad Shah returned to his own camp, 
and diffused comfort among the dejected chiefs of Hindustan. 
It had been determined that both Kings should march, together 
towards Sh&h-Jahdiiabad. So on Friday, the 8 th of Zf-1 hijja, in 
the year 1151 a.h. ( 8 th Marcli, 1739), the two Emperors reached 
Delili. Nawdb Burhdiiu-1 Mulk was present there at the time, 
but on the following morning he died. On the night of the third 
day from that Friday, this extraordinary circumstance occurred, 
that some people of Hindustan raised a report that Muhammad 
Shdh had made away with Nadir Slidh. When this rumour 
spread through the city, every man cut down with his sword 
each vanquished one without compassion. The Persians, hearing 
of the murder of their master, lost all self-control, and three 
thousand or more of them wore put to death. 

About midnight, the officers of Nddir Shah, frightened and 
trembling, represented the state of affairs to the Shdli. The 
Shah, angry at being aroused, said, ‘‘ The men of my army are 
maliciously accusing the people of Hindustan, so that I should 
kill a iiunibor of them, and give the signal for plunder.” But 
when this information was repeated over and over again to 
the Shah, he seized his sword, and in the Mosque of Rasadu-d 
daula (which is situated near the court of the superintendent of 
the police), he himself made that vsword a standard, and issued 
the order for slaughter. 

From that night till five hours of the following day, man, 
woman, animal, and every living thing which came under the 03*68 
of the Persians, was put to the sword, and from every house 
ran a stream^ of blood. At last Muhammad Shili mounted, and 
went to the Shah to make intercession for God’s people. Nadir 

^ Lit, “ A Tigris.” 
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Sh&h, out of consideration for him, willingly acceded to his 
wishes, gave orders that the Persians should immediately cease 
from further slaughter, and desist from this unseemly work. In 
short, a proclamation of quarter was made, and the cry of this 
glad tidings resounded on all sides. 

After this, Nddir Shah remained for some days, and collecting 
a great deal of treasure and wealth, he set out towards tluj 
capital of I'ran. On the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind, who 
had come out with hostile designs, Mras defeated by Nadir Shah 
with very little trouble, and obliged to submit. On the day 
Nadir Shah set out for the capital of Tr&n, a notice was sent 
to Fulad Khan, the superintendent of the police of Hindustan, 
intimating that not one of the Persians remained in Hindustan. 
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BURHA'NU-L FUTU'II 

Of 

MUHAMMAD ^ALt. 

Tins rare work, immediately after the usual praises of tlio 
Creator and the Prophet, commences with an euloj^ium on 
History. It informs us that stories of ancient heroes operate as 
a warning to posterity, and those relating to the manners and 
customs of great men and powerful nionarchs form a rule for 
the existing sovereigns of the world. For proud men and 
warriors. History is the surest means of knowing what acts every 
one has performed according to his power and understanding; 
what balls were struck by what bats, and how tho games were 
won ; how the swords of revenge w^ere drawn against enemies, 
and liow they were destroyed ; how some by tlieir arts, machina- 
tions and prudence, saved themselves from the hands of their 
adversaries, and how others, by the force of tlieir arms and 
courage, conquered the countries of tho world; what heroism 
waiTiors have displayed, and how with their swords, battle-axes, 
arrow^s, lances and daggers, they have cut off or broken the lieads 
of foes, and darkened, as with night, tho fields of battle with 
the dust of their feet. From History also may bo known what 
learned man flourished at what time ; when a certain poet com- 
posed his poems ; at what time a certain prose work was 
compiled ; what miracle was performed by such a saint at such a 
time ; what physician flourished at such a period ; what Cali- 
grapher acquired fame in his profession, and at what time. 
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‘‘As the advantages,’' he continues, “of this branch of 
learning are clearly obvious, and the motives to study it have 
been fully shown, this mean and sinful person, this criminal, 
shamefiil, forlorn, and abashed, embarrassed and distressed ; this 
drowned in the ocean of fault and sin ; this bad character and 
blackfaced one; this hoper of forgiveness from God, the Protector 
of great and small, viz. Muhammad 'Ali, son of Muhammad 
Sadik-al Hasni-al Naishdpuri-al Ilanafi, compiled this history, 
which is extracted from many other similar works, in an ex- 
ceedingly condensed form, and to the extent of his power took 
great care in adjusting the dates. Thus the periods of the births 
and deaths of the different kings, and the actions of different 
governors, may be found in the course of these narratives. He 
has produced a polished mirror, in which are reflected all the 
prophets, saints, learned men, poets, sovereigns, princes, philo- 
sophers, ministers, saiyidsy and physicians. Having for many 
years dived into the depths of books, he brought out these 
pearls from those oceans.” 

The works which he quotes as his authorities are the Rauzatn^s 
Safa, Habibu-s Siyar, Firishta, Ranzatn-l Ahhdb, ^A^lani-drd, 
Jahdn^hushd, Tazkiratu-l FukaJid, Tazldratu ShiCard, Zafar- 
fidmaj Tabakdt-i Akbarl, Futiih-i ^Amm Kufi, Guzklah of 
Hamdu-llah Mustaufi, Afzalu-t TatvdHhh, Jahdn-drd, 

Nizdmiya, Wassdf, Mu'ajjam, Majdlim^l Miiminm, Liibbu^t 
Tawdrikh, and ^AlmigirL 

The author dedicates his work to Naw&b Burh&nu-l Mulk 
Saiyid Sa’adat Khdn, upon whom he bestows along and laboured 
eulogy. In other parts of the work he takes every opportunity of 
lauding his patron, and at page 329 says that he alone is capable 
of competing with the Mahrattas, at the dread of whom all the 
other nobles of the Empire had at that time lost heart, and 
become alarmed. It is in compliment to his patron^s title of 
Burh&nu-l Mdlk that his work takes its name of Surhdnu*l 
the demonstration of victories.” 

The work was composed in a.h. 1148 (A,©. 1736-6), *-^nd, 
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several years afterwards, we find the author dedicating it to 
another patron, and giving to it the better-known name of 
Mir-dtu-s Sqfdy in which he most amusingly changes, omits, or 
adds sectarian passages to render his book acceptable to a SiinnU 
instead of a Shfa. 

The Burhdmi~l Fuilih has certainly great merit in its close 
attention to dates, which make it a very useful book of reference, 
though in other respects it is too short to be of any particular 
value. The matter is a little expanded towards the close of 
the Dehll history, which is brought down to the very year in 
which it was written. It is divided into an Introduction, 
eighteen Books, and a Conclusion. The Books arc divided 
into several Chapters, and they again are subdivided into Sec- 
tions. The following Table will show the miscellaneous nature 
of their contents. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. 

Introduction. The advantages and objects of the study of 
history, p. 13. 

Book I. — An Account of tlio Creation of the world, the birth 
of Adam and the liistories of the Prophets, Kings and learned 
men who flourished before the advent of Muhammad, p. 19. — 
Chap, i. The Creation of the world, p. 19 ; ii. The Prophets, p. 
21 5 iii. The learned men, p. 52 ; iv. The Emperors of Persia to 
whom all the Kings of the world paid tribute, p, 65 : Sec. 1. 
The Peshdddiaiis, p. 55 ; 2. The Kaianians, p. 60 ; 3. The 
Askanians, p. 70 ; 4. The Sassdiiians, or Akasiras, p. 71. 

Book II. — ^History of Muhammad and the Imams, in seven- 
teen Chapters, p. 81. — Chap. i. The history of the Prophet, 
p. 81 : Sec, 1 . His genealogy, p. 81 ; 2 . His birth, p. 81 ; 3, 
Prom his birth to his mission, p. 82 ; 4 . From his mission to his 
flight, p. 83 ; 6 . From his flight to his death, p. 84 ; 6 . His lineal 
descendants, p. 97 ; 7. His wives, p. 97 ; 8 . His uncles and 
aunts, p. 98 ; 9. His friends, p. 99 5 10. His estate, p* 100.-^ 
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Chap, ii. Fdtima, p. 100 ; iii. Hazrat ’AU, p. 101 : Sec. 1. Hia 
birth and death, p. 101 ; 2. His children, p. 102. — Chap. iv. 
Imam Hasan, p. 103 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, p 103 ; 2. 
His children, p. 103.— Chap. v. Imam Husain, p. 103 : Sec. 1. 
His birth and death, p. 104; 2. His children, p. 105. — Chap, 
vi. Imam Zainu4 ’Abidin, p. 106 ; Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 106 ; 2. His children, p. 106,— Chap. vii. Imam Muhammad 
Bakir, p. 106 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, p. 106; 2. His 
children, p. 107. — Chap. viii. Imam Ja'far Sadik, p. 107 : Sec. 
1. His birth and death, p. 107 ; 2. His children, p. 107. — Chap, 
ix. Imam Musa Kdzim, p. 107 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 107 ; 2. His children, p. 107. — Chap. x. Imam ’Ali, son of 
Milsa Ilaza, p. 108; xi. Imam Muhammad Taki, p. 108 : 
Sec. 1. His birth and death, p. 108 ; 2. His children, p. 108. — 
Chap. xii. Imam ’All Naki, p. 108 : Sec. 1. Ills birth and death, 
p. 108 ; 2. His children, p. 108. — Chap. xiii. Imam Hasan 
Askari, p, 108 ; xiv. Muhammad Mahdi, p. 109 ; xv. The 
relatives of Muhammad, p. 110 ; xvi. The companions of 
Muhammad, p. 112 : Sec. 1. The companions of* his flight, 
p. 112; 2. The Ansdrs, p. 116; 3. The protended converts, 
p. 119 ; 4. His dependents who had no less rank tlian the com- 
panions, p. 121. — Chap. xvii. Some of the Saiyids, p. 122. 

Book III. — The Khalifas, p. 126. — Chap. i. The first four 
Khalifas, p, 126; ii. The ’Ummayide Khalifas, j). 139; iii. The 
’Abhaside Khalifas, p, 144 ; iv. The Isma'ilian Khalifas who 
ruled in Egypt, Hijjaz and the western countries, p. 148. 

Book IV. — Some of the Saiyids who governed in Andalusia, 

p. 160. 

Book V. — ^History of the Persian Kings, in nineteen Chap- 
ters, p. 152. — Chap. i. Tahirian Kings of Khurdsan, p. 152; 
ii. Saff&rians of Sistan and Khurdsan, p, 153 ; iii. Sdmd- 
nidns, p. 153; iv. Ghaznivides, p. 156 ; v. Buwaihides, qv 
Dailamas, p. 159; vi. Saljukians, p. icS ; Sec. 1. Those who 
reigned in fran, p. 163; 2. Those who governed in Kirman, p. 
^68 ; 3. Those who ruled in Bum, p. 168. — Chap, vii, Khwd- 
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rizm-shahis, p. 169 ; via. IsmaMlians, etc., p. 171 ; ix. Atibaks 
of Musal, p. 173; x. Atabaks of Azarbaijdn, p. 174; xi. 
Atabaks of F&rs and Sliirdz, p. 174 ; xii. Atabaks of Lurist&n, 
p. 175 ; xiii. Gliorians of Khurasan, p. 175 ; xiv. Kirits of 
Hirat, p. 176; xv. Kings of Mazandaran, p. 177: Sec. 1. 
Ancient Kings of Mazandaran, p, 177 ; 2. Modern Kings ot 
Mazandardn, p. 179, — Chap. xvi. Kings of Eustamdar, p. 182 ; 
xvii. Kings of Sistan, p. 184 ; xviii. Sultans of Lar, p. 185 j 
xix. Shirwdn-shahis, p. 187. 

Book VI. — Chiefs of Arabia, p. 188. — Chap. i. Sultans of 
Juiza, p. 188; ii. Sultans of Yemen, p. 189; iii. Sultans of 
Misr and Sham, p. 192 ; iv. Hamadanites, p. 195 ; v. ^Aki'lites, 
196 ; vi. Asadides, p. 197. 

Book VIL— House of Changiz Kh&n and its branches, 
p. 197. — Chap. i. The house of Changiz Khdn, p. 197; ii. 
Ilkanians, p. 213 ; iii. Chaupanians, p. 214 ; iv. Kara-khitdians, 
p. 215 ; V. Muzaff'arians, p. 216 ; vi, Sarbadaria Kings of 
Sabzawar, p. 220 ; vii. Sultans of the KarS,-Kuinlu, p. 221 ; viii. 
Sultans of the Ak-Kiiinlu, p. 222. 

Book VIII. — Timur and his descendants who ruled over frdii 
and Turaii, p. 224. 

Book IX. — Saffavl Kings, p, 240. 

Book X, — Osmdnlls of Kura, p. 276. 

Book XT. — Shaibani descendants of Changiz Khan, p. 290. 

Book XII. — Kings of Dehll. — Chap. i. Kings who ruled 
before Timur, p. 295 ; ii. Descendants of Timur who reigned iu 
Hindustan, p. 299. 

Book XIII. — Minor Dynasties of Hinddstan, p. 340. — Chap, 
i. Bahraanl Kings of the Dakhin, p. 340 ; ii. Nizani-shahis, p. 
343 ; iii. 'Adil-shahl Kings of Bljdpur, p. 345 ; iv. Kutb-shahi 
Kings of Haidarabdd, p. 347 ; v. ’’Irndd-shdhl Kings of Birar, p. 
350 ; vi. Barldia Kings of Bidar, p, 350 ; vii. Kings of Gujarat, 
p. 351 ; viii. Sultans of Mdlwd, p. 353 ; ix. Sultans of Khandesh 
and Burhdnpur, p. 354 ; x. Sultdns of Bengal, p. 355 ; xi. 
Sultans of Jaunjpdr, j^^^ Sultans of Sind, p. 369; xiii. 
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Sultdns of Multan, p. 360 ; xiv. Kings of Kashmir, p. 361 ; 
XV, Sultans of Little Tibet, p. 363. 

Book XIV.-^Muhaintnadan religious and learned men, p. 
364.~Ohap. i. Learned ShzaSy p. 364 ; ii. Learned SiimilSy 
p. 370. 

Book XV . — Sufis and great Saints, p. 383. 

Book XYI. Celebrated Poets, — Chap. i. Arabic Poets, 
p. 392 ; Persian Poets, p. 393. 

Book XVII. — Miscellaneous occurrences since the establish- 
ment of the Hijra era, p. 407. 

Book XVIII. — Tribes of Arabia and Persia, p. 409.— Chap, 
i. Those of Arabia, p. 409 ; li. Those of Persia, p, 412. 

Conclusion — Chronological Tables of Dynasties, p. 415. 

Size- — Small folio, containing 426 pages, with 18 lines to a 
page. 

The JBurhdmi-l Futu/i is quite unknown, I am fortunate 
enough to possess the autograph of the author, written in the 
year of composition, and no doubt the identical one presented to 
Nawab Sa’adat Khan, and stolen from the Royal Library. I 
procured it in a bazar at Lucknow. 

[Tlie Extracts were translated by a mumhiy and corrected by 
Sir II. M. Elliot. They difler in some respects from a new copy 
of the Mir-dtii’-s Safa belonging to Sir Henry.] 

EXTRACTS. 

In this year (1121 a,h., 1709 a.d.), in consequence of the 
rebellion and disturbances which were raised by Tara Bai, wife 
of Sambhd, son of Siv&, Mir Ahmad Khan, Governor of Bur- 
hanpur, was killed in the month of Safar, and great tumult arose 
in that city, equal to what may be expected in the day of resur- 
rection. In the city, besides Saiyid Zainu-d din KhAn Kotwdk 
who was left for its protection, there was also the father of the 
compiler, of these leaves, who was appointed master of the royal 
ordnance. Mir Ahmad Khan had sent them with orders to 
defend the ramparts of the city wall, and fortify the bastions., 
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They used all their efforts to save the city and repel the enemy. 
The insurgents laid siege to the fort for eighteen days, and made 
great endeavours to take the city. They succeeded in burning 
many villages, and most of the mansabddrs wlio had accompanied 
Mir Alimad Khdn were taken prisoners by the enemy, who 
extorted something or other from all of them. From Fidwiyat 
Ehan Bakhshi 25,000 rupees were taken, and in the same 
manner some gave one thousand, and others less. Sharafu-d din 
Khan, accountant of the household expenses, being well versed 
in the art of music, declared that he was a singer of Mir Ahmad 
Khan, and thus easily obtained his release. The other nobles 
said that they were barbers, and, after shaving, obtained their 
freedom from the place of destruction without paying any money. 
With Mir Ahmad Khan, nineteen relatives of his were slain. 
Zafar Khan, who was one of the respectable inhabitants of the 
city, and had no one equal to him in bravery, though severely 
wounded, escaped into the city with the greatest difficulty, 
Sharza Khan Dakhini, surnained Saiyid llustam Khdn, one of 
the cliief nobles who resided at Balapur, in BirS-r, came with the 
utmost speed to relieve Burlmnpur, and as he had a large force,, 
the enemy raised the siege and took to flight. His Majesty 
granted the governorship of Burhanpur to Saiyid Rustam Klidn. 


Various events which have oceuwed during the Hijra era. 

A.H. 14.' — Discovery of the composition of gunpowder. 

A.H. 64."^’Abdu-llah, son of Zahir, built the temple of Mecca. 

A.H. 76.— Money first coined by the Muhammadans. The 
ditidr was a coin of Rum, and the dirham of Persia. 

A.H. 180.— Fall of the tower in Alexandria in an earthquake. 

A.H. 237.-^A great fiery meteor appeared in ’Askalan, which 
was for a long time suspended between heaven and earth. 

A.H, 242.— ^A dreadful earthquake occurred and inflicted great 
damage, throughout the world. 

A.K. 244.— A terrible noise was Heard in Akhlat about the 
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time of midniglit, and numerous men were alarmed to death. In 
’Irak hailstones fell which were one yard in diameter. 

A.H. 252. — A great famine raged in Baghdad, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city, to the number of about one-fourth, were starved 
to death. 

A.H. 269, — Tulun built a large tower over the tomb of 
4SIu’avia, and it is one of the curiosities of the world. 

A.H. 278. — Rise of the Karmathians in Kufa. 

A.H. 279. — ^Books on Natural Philosophy were written, and 
the practice of selling and buying books was first introduced. 

A.H. 284. — In Egypt such darkness prevailed, that lamps were 
kept lighted for three days, and in Basra red and yellow storms blew. 

A.H. 286. — In Bahrain Abu Sa’id Habani became chief of the 
Karmathians. 

A.H. 288. — In the West Abu 'Abdu-llah introduced the doc- 
trines of the 8M\is, 

A.H. 328, — Stars fell from the sky, which appeared like birds 
of fire, and which greatly terrified the people. 

A.H. 330. — The Euphrates overflowed with such violence, that 
half of the city of Baghdad was inundated. 

A.H. 337. — The Euphrates again overflowed, and three-fourths 
of the city was covered with water, 

A.H. 346. — The reflux of the Persian Gulf took place to such 
a degree, that new islands appeared. Re and Tdlikdn were de- 
stroyed by the violence of an earthquake. 

A.H. 349. — A great quarrel broke out between the 8hfa and 
Sunni sects, and the latter prevailed on account of the abundance 
of the descendants of H&shim and the assistance of Mu'izzu-d 
daula. 

A.H. 351. — The 8M^as predominated, and reproachful seur 
tences against the first Khalifs were engraved on doors and 
mosques in Baghddd. 

A.H. 352. — By the orders of Mu’izzu-d daula Dailami, niouin- 
ings for the death of Imdm Husain (peace be on himf ) were 
openly observed. 
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A.H. 358. — ^The words “Rise for a virtuous purpose ’■* were 
introduced in the dzdn by orders of the descendants of Fatima. 

A.H. 363. — The khutba of the descendants of ’Abbas was 
abolished in Mecca, by order of Mu’izzu-d din Allah ’Alawi, and 
the words above mentioned were then also introduced into the 
dzdn» 

A.H. 368. — ’Azdu-d daula sent money to construct the fort of 
Medina, 

A.H. 382. — A Shaikh came into the Court of the Khalifa of 
Baghdad from Yajuj and Majuj. 

A.H. 389. — Flags were first carried in commemoration of the 
doatli of Iirifim Husain (peace be on him!), and the Marsim or 
elegies, in commemoration of the event, were first read with loud 
erica and lamentations. 

A.H. 398. — The Siunfk obtained superiority over tlie ShVas^ 
and a great earthquake occurred in Dayiiz. 

A.ii. 400. — The Jama' Maajid was built in Egypt in the time 
of 114kim.i Billah ’Alawi Isma’ili. 

A,H. 407. — The of WAsit were put to flight by the 

Sunnis, and the temple BaituJ Mukaddm was demolished. 

A.H. 413. — Occurrence of intense cold in the country of ’Irak, 
which froze the water of the watercourses and wells. 

A.H. 428. — A great famine raged in all the countries of the 
world, and about one- tenth of the people were starved to death. 

A.H. 432. — A dreadful earthquake occurred in Tabriz. 

A.H. 434. — Another earthquake occurred which destroyed Tabriz. 

A.H. 440. — The wall round the city of Shiraz was completed 
by Abti-l Mukarirn, a Dailami chief. 

A.H. 442.— A comet appeared. 

A.H. 443. — A fight took place between the Suntm and the 
SMas in Baghdad, and the former were victorious. 

A.H. 444.— *The quarter of Baghdad in which the SJiCas resided 
was destroyed. 

A.H. 450. — -The Shim obtained power over the Sunnis in 
Baghdad by the assistance of Basasari (may peace be to him !). 

VOL. VIII. 3 
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A.H, 45i. — The Sunnis overcame the Shi'aB^ and Bas&sari 
was slain. 

A.H. 452. — A great famine occurred in Egypt, and the people 
were reduced to a deplorable condition. 

A.H. 454. — The Tigi’is overflowed, and Baghdad was inundated. 

A.H. 456. — A great conflagration took place in Damascus, and 
the sepulchre of Bani ’Ummaiya was burnt. 

A.H. 462. — Famine raged in the country, and a pestilential 
disease broke out in Egypt ; the khiitba of F&tima was abolished 
in the country of Hijjaz. 

A.H. 466. — The Tigris was again swollen, and Baghdad 
inundated. 

A.H. 503. — The Firingis took the fort of Tripoli after a siege 
of seven years, and they also obtained possession of the forts of 
Banias, Tarsul, and Akrad. 

A.H. 504. — The Firingis took the forts of Beyrout, Ayasif, 
and the stronghold of Saidti. 

A.H. 505. — The foundation of the fort of Mashhed Mukaddas 
was laid by the exertions of Amir ‘‘AH. 

A.H. 514. — Tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dis- 
covered in the well-known ravine. 

A.H. 515. — Baghdad was burnt, and some of the pillars of 
Tam&ui fell down, 

A.H. 517.^ — A total eclipse of the sun took place, so that the 
stars appeared during the day. 

A.H. 516.^ — The Shi a creed was promulgated in the country of 
Azarbai j an. 

A.H. 518. — Saifu-1 Islam issued, after many years, a prohibition 
to the learned men in Mecca and Medina, that the words ‘‘ Rise 
for a virtuous purpose ’’ should not be cried out in the dzdn, 

A.H. 600. — White dust fell from the sky. 

A.H. 654.-r-A red flame was seen in the vidnfty of Medina, 
and Baghdad was inundated by the river. 

A.H, 669. — Damascus was inundated by the overflowing of the 
streams. 

^ Sie in orig. 
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A.H. 682. — A large flood cam© and inundated Damascus a 
second time, 

A.H. 692. — The flame again appeared in the vicinity of Medina. 

A.H. 694. — The water of the Nile fell, and a great famine 
occurred in Egypt. 

A.H. 695. — A terrible famine raged in the cities of Egypt and 
Syria, and men ate dogs, cats, and even their own children. 

A.H. 700. — Tlie rikhani almanacs were invented. 

A.H. 701.— A pestilential disease broke out among men and 
all classes of animals. 

A.H. 718. — The astrologers were prohibited from pronouncing 
their predictions in Damascus, and a great famine took place in 
the continent and the islands. 

A.H. 728. — The court-yard of the temple of Mecca was newly 
laid down. 

A.H. 731. — The canal was brought into the city of Aleppo. 

A.H. 739. — A great earthquake occurred in Western Tripoli. 

A.H. 740. — Fire descended from the heavens on the coasts of 
Syria and burnt many houses, 

A.H. 746. — The palace of Kisra was demolished on the 4th 
of Safar. 

A.H. 749. — A dreadful plague ravaged the cities of Egypt and 
Syria. 

A.H. 802. — Fire caught the temple of Mecca and injured it. 

A.H. 819. — A great pestilence broke out in most of the cities 
of the world. 

A.H. 836. — A comet appeared. 

A.H. 842. — The foundation of a Jam(C Ma&jid was laid in 
Adarna. 

A.H 844. — The JamtC Masjld was completed. 

a.h. 862. — Discovery of the New World by Columbus. 

A,H, 877.— A total eclipse of the sun took place on the 27th 
of Rabi’u-1 awwal, and the stars appeared during the darkness. 

A.H. 883, — A great plague occurred in Mecca. 

A.H* 884.— Damascus was burnt. 
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A.H. 901-904. — The rivers were greatly swollen, and pestilen- 
tial diseases broke out in all the cities of Hum. 

A.H. 903. — A Jama* was founded in Constantinople. 

A.H. 912. — The Portuguese took possession of some of the 
coasts of India. 

A.H. 1012. — The medicinal properties of tobacco were dis- 
covered, and it was used in smoking, as it is now. 

A.H. 1030. — The water of the Bay of Constantinople was 
frozen by excess of cold. 

A.H. 1099. — A pestilential disorder broke out in Burhanpur 
and the Dakhin, which continued till a.h. 1104, and destroyed 
half the people. 

A.H. 1116-1119. — A great famine occurred in Burhanpur and 
the Dakhin, and many men died of hunger. 

A.H. 1140. — The rain fell very copiously in Burhanpur, and 
the river Tapti rose so high that it inundated one-tenth of the 
city, and destroyed oue-fourth of the houses. 

A.H. 1148. — Towards the end of the year such a violent 
earthquake occurred in Kashmir, that it destroyed about two 
thousand liouscs. 
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KANZU-L MAHFU'Z. 

“The Guarded Treasury’* is so peculiar a name, that it pro- 
bably represents the date when the work was first commenced, 
1142 A.ii. The narrative, however, is brought down to tlio 
year 1150 a.h., or eight years subsequent. 

The second volume only of this work has come into my posses- 
sion, and in that nothing is stated with respect to the name and 
])ositiori of the author. The first volume seems to have been 
devoted to miscellaneous subjects. Wo are told incidentally, in a 
passage at the beginning of the second volume, that, amongst 
other things, it contained a Treatise on Knowledge. There 
could have been nothing on history, for that subject is exhausted 
in the second volume. The names of authorities arc not given 
in any general form, but the Tahakdt-i Ndsiri and Tahakdt-i 
Akbari are quoted. The only portion tliat can be considered 
original is the first portion on the duties and observances of 
kings and ministers, which is profusely illustrated by quotations 
from the Kuran. 

This work is very rare. I have seen but one copy, which is 
in the possession of Sa’idu-d din Ahmad Kh&n, of Muradabad. 
As before mentioned, it is deficient in the first volume. It was 
transcribed in 1188 a.h., in the NaB^alik character. 

CONTENTS. 

On the Baiies afid Observances of Kings and Ministers, pp. 
1 to 60-4-T]he flTmmayide and ’Abbaside Khalife, :pp. 57 to 62 — 
Ghaznividesj pp. 63 to 78 — ^Kings of Dehli before Bdbar, pp. 
73 to Dynasty, down to Muhammad Shfili, pp. 
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141 to 283 — Kings of the Dakhin, pp. 283 to 300 — Sult&ns of 
Gujaratj pp. 301 to 315 — Sultans of Malw&, pp. 316 to 330 — 
Sultans of Bengal, pp. 331 to 335 — Sultans of Jaiinpur, pp. 
33G to 339~~**Ilulors of Sinl, pp* 339 to 342"““Ilulers of lilultdn, 
pp. 343 to 346 — Sultans of Kashmir, pp. 346 to 357 — Brief 
Description of Hindustan, pp. 357 to 358. 

Size — Large 8vo., 358 pages, each comprising 22 lines, 

EXTRACT. 

In tlie city of KgrsL there was a large temple, in which there 
were numerous idols, all adorned and embellished with precious 
jewels and valuable pearls* It was the custom for the infidels to 
resort to this temple from far and near several times in each 
year to worship the idols, and a certain fee to the Government 
was fixed upon each man, for which lie obtained admittance. As 
there was a large congress of pilgrims, a very considerable amount 
was realized from them, and paid into the royal treasury. This 
practice had been observed to the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and in the commencement of Aurangzeb's 
government ; but when the latter was informed of it, he was 
exceedingly angry, and abolished the custom. The greatest 
nobles of his Court represented to him that a large sum was 
realized and paid into the public treasury, and that if it were 
abolished, a great reduction in the income of the State would 
take place. The Emperor observed, What you say is right, but 
I have considered well on the subject, and have reflected on it 
deeply ; but if you wish to augment the revenue, there is a 
better plan of attaining that object by exacting the jizi/a. By 
this means idolatry will be suppressed, the Muhammadan religion 
and the true faith will be honoured, our proper duty will be per- 
formed, the finances of the State will be increased, and the 
infidels will be disgraced.” On hearing this, 
ministers of the throne admired and praised the vds^otn the Em- 

peror, who added, that “ by this plan the money would be saved^^ 
because the infidels came several times in a year and paid only a 
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little into the treasury ; but they will pay the jiz^a only once a 
year, and the Government income will be increased, which is the 
grand object.**’ This was highly approved of by all the nobles ; 
and the Emperor ordered all the golden and silver idols to be 
broken, and the temple destroyed. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment was much increased ; it not only exceeded lac<% but came 
up to several krors. The jizi/a was collected from all, great 
and small, Hindus as well as rebel infidels, in all parts of the 
Empire, which extended on three sides to the sea. The Govern- 
ment officers also made great exertions in levying it, and in no 
case acted with indulgence and partiality. Consequently Tsl&in 
acquired great predominance, and the Muhammadans were so 
dreaded that, for instance, if a Hindu went riding on his horse, 
and a peon of the office which collected the tax caught him, the 
colour of his face instantly changed, and he began to coax tho 
peon ; but until he had shown the receipt for tliejizpa of tho year, 
he could not stir a step from the place without being taken to the 
office. But at present the rule for tho jizT/a is totally abolished. 
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TA'RrKH-I HINDr 

OF 

RUSTAM ’ALt. 

The author of this work is Rustam ^AH, son of Muhammad 
Khalil Sh&habadi. He gives as the immediate reason of writing 
the Tdrikh-i Hindi, that contemporaries, from excessive attach- 
ment to this world, neglected entirely to ponder on their exist- 
ence, either as regards its origin or end; and from their firm 
belief, under the delusions of their evil passions, in the long 
duration of their lives in this world of mutations, pursued a pre- 
sumptuous and vain line of conduct. So he entertained a desire 
to commit to writing a brief account of just kings, and how they 
controlled oppressors and tyrants, in the hop© that, while it 
might prove a lesson to the wise, it would not fail to draw the 
attention of intelligent readers to the instability of all earthly 
pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so induce 
them to withdraw their affections from this world. 

The execution of his intention was, however, suspended for a 
time by necessities, which compelled him to travel from city to 
city in search of employment and subsistence, until at last he was 
fortunate enough to take up his abode in Bhop&l. Here, for a 
period of three years, he subsisted on the munifteSnce of certain 
great men and many sincere friends, more especially on the liberal 
support of Nawab Ydr Muhammad Kh&n, “ a just nobleman, , 
under whose administration the inhabitants of the dependencies 
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of Bhopal enjoy the blessings of peace.” As the- wants of tlie 
author were thus supplied, he attained peace of mind, and was 
enabled to compose the work which was the object of his heart's 
desire. 

The Tdrikh4 Hindi was composed in the year 1154 a.h. (1741-2 
A.B.) as we learn, not only from an ambiguous passage in the 
Preface, but from an express declaration to that effect at tlie 
beginning of the tenth chapter. The history also closes at that 
period, though towards the end of the work the twenty-fourth 
year of Miiliamraad Shah is mentioned, which would make it 
a year later. Only six pages, however, preceding this passage, 
the author reiterates the statement that the work was composed 
in tlie twenty-third year of Muhammad Sliah's reign. It may 
be considered altogether a useful compilation, as it is not copied 
verbatim from known authors, and in the latter part of it the 
author writes of many matters which came under his own 
observation or those of his friends. Amongst the works which 
he most frequently quotes are two, of which no traces can bo 
obtained, — the Sit/ar-i Hindi and the Faiuzdt4 Akbari. The 
former is frequently mentioned, from the time of the Slave 
Dynasty to the reign of Farrukh Siyar, and must, therefore, be a 
general History of India, The quotations from the Faiu%di4 
Akbari are rarer, but extend from the time of Mahmud 
Ghaznavi to the time of Muhammad Shdh. It appears to be 
partly a religious work, containing some historical anecdotes, for 
in the conclusion, in the chapter upon holy men, he says that it 
was composed by Shah Ohulani Muhiu-d din, and dedicated to 
his spiritual teacher, Saiyid Shdh ’All Akbar, after whom it was 
called Fai&zdUi Akbari. Other works incidentally quoted are 
Tdrikh4 Baddimiy Hahihu-^s Sif/ar, Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh, 
Tdrikh-iAkiar-BlidMj Tdrikh4 Farrukh Siyar y Tdrikh4 Jahdngiri, 
Mir^‘dUi Mas^Mly Tdrikh4 ShahdUy and the Tdrikh-i MahmML 
It is probable that the last two are familiar works disguised under 
uncommon appellations. 

The author is foiid of indulging iri poetical quotations, 
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sentences from the Kurdn, and moral reflections. But the 
q^^uotatioTis have been excluded from the following Extracts* 

This History is divided into an Introduction, ten Chapters 
and a Conclusion. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Introduction, on the Creation, the instability 
of tho world, and an account of Hindust&n, p. 8 — Chap. i. On 
the Hindu Rajas preceding Islam, p. 66 — ii. The Ghaznivides 
and Ghorians, p. 124 — iii. The Khilji Sultans, p. 176 — iv. The 
Tughlik-shdln Sultans, p. 193 — v. The Khizr-khanians, p. 216 — 
vi. The Lodi Afghan Sultans, p. 225 — vii. The early Tiraurian 
Kings, p. 257 — viii. The Sur Afgh&n Dynasty, p. 279 — ix. The 
minor independent Dynasties, p. 326 — x. Tho later Timiirlan 
Kings, p. 348. Conclusion — On the holj% learned, and excellent 
men and poets, whom the author lias conversed with, or heard 
of, p. 595. 

Size — 8vo., containing 651 pages, e<ach of 11 lines. 

The only copy which I know of the Tdrihh-i Hindi was 
obtained for me by the kindness of Miyan Faujddr Muhammad 
Khan, from the library of Nawab Sikandra Begam of Bhopdl, 
and being in the possession of the descendants of Yar Mu- 
hammad Khan, the patron of the author, it is perhaps unique. 
But though there may be more copies in Bhopdl, it is probable 
there are very few beyond the precincts of that city. 

[The Extracts which follow were translated by a mumhly and 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot,] 

EXTRACTS. 

Reign of Abu-l Fath Ndmru-d din Muhammad 8hdk. 

This Prince was a lover of pleasure and indolence, negligent 
of political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of somewhat 
a generous disposition. He was entirely careless regarding his 
subjects. As is well known, this Emperor, so l6ng as Amiru^l 
umard Husain *Ali Khdn lived, strictly observed; by virtue of 
^ thc^^lpcieni management of that great Saiyid; idi the micient 
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laws and established rules of his ancestors. The achievement of 
all undertakings, the arrangement of all' political affairs, and 
the execution of all wars were carried on in an excellent manner 
by the wisdom of that high nobleman. The Emperor decided all 
disputes without partiality, according to the Muhammadan law ; 
but when some of the nobles, natives of this country and of Turan, 
overcome by their evil passions, and merely through envy and 
malice, put that well-wisher of the creatures of God to deatli, to 
the great mortification of poor people and all good subjects, the 
Emperor became master of his own will, and, actuated by his 
youthful passions and folly and pride, resigned himself to frivo- 
lous pursuits and the company of wicked and mean characters. 
This created a spirit of opposition and enmity towards him in 
those very nobles who, from their malicious disposition, had 
been the instruments of the death of Husain ’All Khan. 
Tlie Emperor, on account of the rebellion of the nobles, the 
fear of his own life, and the temptations of his evil passions, 
shut up the gate of justice and gave no ear to complaints. ' As the 
splendour and deliglit of the garden of this world, and the ver- 
dure and fruitfulness of the fields of this earth, depend upon the 
flow of the stream of the equity and justice of Kings, so the 
withering of the trees of this world is caused by the hot winds 
of the negligence and carelessness of rulers and dissensions among 
well-disposed nobles. 

In a short time, many of the ofiicers of this kingdom put out 
their feet from the path of obedience to the sovereign, and many 
of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies stretched out tlie 
hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker tributaries and 
the poor subjects. Great disorders arose in the country, which 
shall be briefly related, according to each year of the reign, if 
God please. 

Fifth Year of the Reign. 

At the end of tliis year, Sharfii-d daula Irddatmand Khdn, 
with, a body of nobles, was sent against JRSja Ajit Singh, who, 
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having broken out into open mutiny, and taken possession of 
Ajmir and SSrnbhar, had reached as far as Narnaul. He was 
accompanied by Raja Jai Singh Sawai, Muhammad Kh4n Ban- 
gash, and Gopal Singh, Raja of Bhaddwar, at the head of an army 
of about one hundred thousand horse and more than two hundred 
elephants. Raja Ajit Singh, on hearing the news, lost all courage, 
fled from Naniaul, and took refuge in tlio fort of Garh-pattL 
Here he held out for some time, and at last, mounting a camel, 
went off to Jodhpur. He then sued for peace, Jind made over 
his son, Dhankal Singh, to the nobles to carry to Court. In the 
mean time, Ajit Singh was slain by his younger son, Bakht Singh, 
and Dhankal Singh, upon reaching the Court, obtained the inves- 
titure of the chiefship. He returned to his country, and became 
its ruler. His brother, Bakht Singh, besieged the fort of Nagor, 
and having driven out the Raja of that place, bocamo himself 
master of it. In the same year Raja Jai Singh founded a 
magnificent new city between the towns of Amber and Sang^nir, 
i^na called it Jaipur, after the name of Sawdi Jai Singh. 

Sixth Year op the Retgn. 

■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

Mulk, being disgusted with the Emperor, went 
towards Muradabad and Sambhal, under the pretence of hunting. 
When he had gone as far as the Ganges, near the town of Garh 
Muktesar, he at once turned aside from his course, and pro- 
ceeding vid Kpl and Jalesar, crossed the Chambal and went 
towards the Dakhin. The Emperor, on hearing of this, sent 
orders to Mubdriz Khan, appointing him governor of that 
province, and instigating him to destroy Nizdmu-l Mulk." 
Mubdrizu-l Mulk, in consideration of the obligations he owed, 
went from Haidarabad towards Aurang&b&d. Niz&niu-l Mulk 
sued for peace, but Mubariz Khan was destined for the 
honour of martyrdom, so he did not listen to his advances, and 
rashly engaged in fight./ The bravo warriors, having boldly 
foughit, put many insurgents to the sword. By cihance, 
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Mubarizu-l Mulk was slain, and Nizamu-1 Mulk, in perfect 
security, obtained the governorship of the Dakhiri. Muhammad 
Shah, on being informed of this, was obliged to confer the 
post of minister, which was vacated by Nizatnu-1 Mulk, on 
rtirnadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, and sent a farmdn to 
Nizam*u-1 Mulk, appointing him governor of the Dakhin, and 
bestowing on him the rank of vicogerency and the title of 
iiisaf Jah. 


Seventh Yeah of the Eeign. 

Ill this year a person, having assumed the name of SS,bir Shah, 
went to Kumaon, and represented to the Raja of that place, 
whose name was Debi Singh, that he was one of the princes of the 
house of Timur, and thus obtained repeated orders on the 
functioiiarios below the hills at Kasipiir and Rudarpur, to the 
etiect that they should give him a red tent, such as is usual for 
the royal family, as well as some troops to accompany him. 
Having carried tlieso orders into effect, they collected no less than 
forty tliousaiid Roliillas. Shaikh ^Azamatiidlah Khan, wlio in 
those days was the governor of Muradabad and Sambhal, was 
sent to quell the insurrection, with a body of fifteen thousand 
horse and twelve elephants. In a single attack he overthrew the' 
Rohilla army. The Afghans were dispersed, and many were put 
to the sword. Sabir wShali fled towards the oast, and went to 
Iiurhanu-1 Mulk, who, having captured him, sent him to tlie 
Emperor, under the custody of Murid Khan, a noble of liigh 
rank, and he was ordered to be imprisoned. 

Ninth Year of the Reign, 

A dispute arose in the Emperoris audience chamber between 
Muzaffar Khan and Burhanu-l Mulk, because the latter oflicor, 
in the province of Oudh, had taken possession of the jdgirs of 
mansabddrs. It continued many days, and at last Mir Jurnla 
Yds Khan was appointed by the Emperor of the World to decide 
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it. He was of opinion that Burhanu-1 Mulk should resign the 
governorship of Oudh, and Muzaffar Khan the office of superin- 
tendent of the ordnance. The former situation, in consequence 
of the removal of Burhanu-1 Mulk, was given to Muzaffar Khan, 
and ]iurhanu-l Mulk was to be appointed governor of M&lwa. 
This decision was approved and confirmed, and the office of the 
superintendent of ordnance, which ‘was vacated by Muzafiar 
Khan, was entrusted to Sa’du-d din Khan, in whose place, Sher 
Afghan Khan was appointed steward of the household. Muzaffiir 
Khan, with the intention of going to the province of Oudh, 
pitched his tents near Patparganj, and Burhaiiu-1 Mulk inarched 
towards Malwa ; but wdien the latter reached Xgra, lie at once 
crossed the river J umna, and went towards Oudh. Muzaffar Jang 
was consequently obliged to proceed to Ajmir, as the government 
of that province included Narnaul and Sambhar. 


Tenth Year of the Reign. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash Ghazanfar Jang, with an army of 
eighty thousand horse and more than a hundred elephants, pro- 
ceeded to the province of Allahabad, to fight against Raja 
Chatrsal. After great exertions and many actions, the fort of 
Jitgarh, where ho resided, was taken. Chatrscil fled for refuge 
to the Zaminddrs of Jharna and Puma, and the whole territory 
came into the possession of the Khan. 

Burhanu-1 Mulk led an army against the fort of Chachandi, 
near Shahabdd Kanauj, the chief of which was Hindu Singh, a 
Chandela Rajput. He was, however, not to be subdued; but Raja 
Gnpal Singh Bhadauria, who accompanied Burhdnu-1 Mulk, under 
the pretence of making peace, went to Hindu Singh and told him 
that it was not expedient to quarrel with the Emperor‘‘s nobles, 
that he should leave the fort for three days, and he called God to 
witness that, after three days, when peace would be concluded, 
the possession of the fort should bo restored to him. Hindu 
Singh was deceived, and left the foi’t, and with his family and 
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property pitched his tents at some distance. The third day, by 
the order of Burhanu-1 Mulk, Edja Gop&l Singh, breaking his 
word, took the fort and zamhiddn into his own possession. Con- 
sequently Hindu Singh, having no remedy, prepared to figlit with 
the army of Burhanu-1 Mulk, which amounted to about sixty 
thousand horse, but, baffled in his attempt, retreated towards the 
territory of Ohatrsal. As a punishment for violating his promise, 
E^ja Gopal Singh soon hastened towards his own destruction. 
After his death, his son, Antrat Singh, was confirmed in posses- 
sion of that district. 


Eleventh Year oe the Ketg?^. 

The brother-in-law of Tahawwur Khan, named Muhammad 
Afzal, according to the Emperor's orders, succeeded Tahawwur 
Khan as liis heir in the zammddn of Shah Jahanpur, and took 
possession of it. 'Abdu-llah Kh&n and Zuhiiru-llah Khan, 
brothers of Taju-d din Khdn, who had fled away towards 
Shamsabfid-mau, in conjunction with Mir Khurrarn “All, a 
relative of the author, collected eight thousand horse of tlio 
Rohilla tribe, and advanced towards that city. Muhammad 
Afzal came out against him with a large body of Afghans. A 
most fierce battle was fouglit near the city on the banks of the 
Garra. Muhammad Afzal was slain, and 'Abdu-llah Khan 
became master of the zammddri. 

Mir Mushrif, who was one of the principal officers of the 
great Emperor, departed from this perishable world to the ever- 
lasting regions, ijind was buried in a garden which he had himself 
made. 


Twelfth Tear of the Reign. 

Saiyid Miran, who was truly a man of great viiiiue and 
devotion, went on a Friday to the Jdmd Maiijid of Dehli, and, 
in order to attract attention to the wrongs of the oppressed 
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people, prohibited the reading of the upon which^ the 

Mazdrls of the artillery, under the Emperor’s orders, put hini 
to death. From that day disturbances arose throughout the 
kingdom, and enemies and rebels gained more and more power 
every day. The Emperor greatly regretted this event, but to no 
purpose. 

It was reported to the Emperor that the base enemy (the 
Mali rat tas),^ having crossed the Nerbadda, had attacked Giridhar 
Bahadur, the Governor of Malwa, and plundered his camp. 

The Emperor also received intelligence in this year tliat Bdji 
Bao Mahratta, having collected an army of 100,000 horse, had 
come to assist llaja Chatrsal, and had besieged Muhammad Khdn 
Bangash in Jitgarh. The time of the decadence of the Empire 
had arrived, and in retaliation for shedding the innocent blood of 
Saiyid Miran, no plan of repelling the enemy proved effectual. 
From that time to this the power and dominion of that tribe lias 
daily increased. The siege of Jitgarli lasted for six moiitlis, and 
within the fort one dr of flour was sold for eighty rupees. At 
last, Chatrsal obliged Muhammad Khan to evacuate the fort, and 
liaving given him back some of tlie horses which he had plundered 
from him, allowed him to depart. In the way, the Khan met 
wdtb his son, Kaira Khan, at the head of twelve thousand horse, 
and both father and son returned to their native city, Farrukh- 
abad, which had been founded in the name of Muhammad 
Farriikh Siyar. E’roni that time the population increased every 
day, and gradually it became a very large city. 

In this year, in the month of Sha’bdn, a great tumult arose in 
the Jama- Masjid^ to avenge the death of a Musulmaii who was 
slain by a Hindu of the name of Subh Karan. The Hindus were 
assisted by the Royal (or writers). On Friday, at 

about 3 o’clock, a great fight took place. Seventeen men were 
killed within the Masjid, and Sher Afghan Khafii, the Emperor’s 
steward; having received a wound, escaped by the assistance of 
Eoshanu-d daula. 

VTlirougliout the Mahrattas are designated siiiiply as yhanim 
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Thirteenth Year of the Reign. 

Muhanunad Khan Bangash Ghazanfar Jang was appointed 
Governor of the province of M41w&, on condition of liis chastising 
the enemy- Wlieii he went there, he sometimes foiiglit with 
tlieni, sometimes connived at their proceedings, and in this manner 
managed to prolong the period of his government. 

Fourteenth Year of the Reign. 

Information was received that Muhammad Kluin Ghazanfar 
Jang had crossed the Nerbadda, and joined Nizaniu-1 Mulk. 
Ho was remov^ed from the government of Malwa, and R4ja Jai 
Singh Sawai was appointed in his stead. 

In this year Mir Jumla Tarkhdn, one of the greatest nobles, 
and a man of learning and a friend of the learned, wlio 
was chiefly engaged in the study of the natural sciences, ac- 
cording to the will . of God, departed this transitory world. 
This Mir Jumla was called Mir 'Ibadu-llab. Ho came to 
Hindustan from Samarkand in search of his father, Mir Abu-1 
Wal'a, who had become lidzt of Benares. By degrees he 
himself was appointed kdzt of the province of Bengal, and 
wheu Prince Muhammad Farrukh Siyar became governor of 
tliat province, he made him his tutor. During the time of tliis 
Prince- s reign he was reckoned one of the greatest nobles of 
the State, and had the conduct of all political affairs in his 
hands. At last, through the hostility of the Saiyids, he was 
deprived, after the murder of Farrukh Siyar, of all the insignia of 
nobility ; but, by the favour of Husain WVi Klian, he was again 
raised to his former rank and as well as to the office of Sadni-s 

mdar. He was a person of exceeding generosity, and gave 
away foes of rupees.. He was often heard to say, that as regards 
the works of this world, he had only one desire unfulfilled, which 
was that he^had never been able to give any person a present of 
one Ato;’ upees. He^ loved knowledge and learned men, 
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because by means of his learning he had reached the Emperor’s 
Court, and obtained his rank. 

In the same year, at the instigation of IlSja Jai Singh, the vile 
enemy took possession of Malwa, and the Raja himself added 
to his own territory many parganas vvhicli belonged to the 
Emperor in the vicinity of Amber. Dhankal Singh, Raja of 
Marw&r, sacked the district of Rewari, which is thirty kos from 
Dehll, and took thirteen lacs of rupees from the authorities of 
that place. The enemies in all parts of the country stretched 
out their hands to ravage and plunder. 


Fifteenth Year the Reign. 

W aziru-l Mulk Ftiiiiadn-d daula Kamru-d din KhS,n, with 
70,000 horse, marched from Dehll against Udaru, the Zamuuidr 
of Kora Jahdndbad, who had killed Jan Nisar Khan. Ud&ru, on 
receiving the intelligence, retired from the district, and Kamru-d 
din Khkn returned to the seat of Empire through Kanauj and 
Farrukhabad. 


Sixteenth Year of the Reign. 

Muzaffixr Khan, brother of Khaii-dauran Khan, accompanied 
by Jai Singh and other Rajas, was despatched with a large army 
against the enemy, but being informed at Sironj that they^ had 
crossed the Nerbadda, and gone to the Dakhin, he returned to the 
capital. 

Seventeenth Year op the Reign. 

According to the Emperor’s orders, Ftirnadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Kliaii Nusrat Jang, with a large army, many elephants, and 
heavy ordnance, moved towai’ds the enemy through Agra, and 
Arnlru-l umara Bahadur Sams&niu-d daula Mansur Jang, with 
many nobles and Rajas, and at the head of an army said to 
amount to 90,000 horse, and a large park of artillery, marched 
through the territory of Mewdt. But through the misrepresen- 
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tat-ions of Raja Jai Singh, he was induced to give orders not to 
commence an action. One day, however, as ’AH Hamid Khan, 
one of the chief nobles, had Jeft camp, he encountered by chance 
a body of the enemy. Although he had no force with him at 
the time, yet with his tew attendants he repulsed the assailants, 
and returned to the camp in safety. As the Amiru-l umcmi 
would not engage with the enemy, one of the nobles named Tir- 
andaz Khan deserted him, and departed with three hundred 
horse with the intention of going to Dehli ; upon which a party 
of tlie enemy, acting, it is said, under the instimctions of Raja 
Jai Singh, hastened in pursuit, and having overtaken him, sur- 
rounded him on all sides like a swarm of ants and locusts. 
T(r-aiidaz KliAii showed great courage, and after fighting nobly, 
met with the honour of martyrdom. Of his followers some w^ere 
killed, and others fell prisoners into the hands of the enemy. 

In the mean time, one of the enemy, by name Malharji, with 
a body of 45,000 horse, overran some of the paryanas of Raja 
Jai Singh, and laid siege to the fort of Sambhar, After three 
days the city was taken and plundered. It is said that nine 
hundred inhabitants of the city were killed and wounded. Ho 
took a contribution of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, 
besides two elephants and some horses from Fakliru-d dm Husain 
Khan, son of TJdii Afghan Kh&ii, the then governor of the place, 
and returned to oppose the army of the Annra-l ivniard. 

The Amiru-l umard^ deceived by Raja Jai Singh, returning to 
the capital without coming once to action, arrived on the 17th of 
ZI-1 hijja. Ftirnddu-d daula, who luwi gone to oppose the enemy 
vid Agra, fought with Piluji Mahratta, near Narwar. 

At last, he also, leaving the result of the war, returned to 
Dehli on the 29th of Zi-1 hijja in the same year. 


Eighteenth Year of the Reign. 

The enemy went to the territory of Mewar, which is ruled by 
the R4nfi, reached the city of T/dipur, and having taken a con- 
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tribution from the Rana, turned towards Marwar, plundered the 
city of Mirta, took some tribute from Baklit Singh, Rdja of 
Nagor, and then arrived at Ajmir. The Mahratta chiefs alighted 
from their horses, and with the utmost respect visited the 
tomb of the great and venerable Khwaja, and thence advanced 
to the fort of Rupnagar. Raja Sdwant Singh had busied himself 
in strengthening the fort wdth heavy guns. The army of 
the enemy, seeing no way of success, retreated, after suftering 
much loss, towards Jaipur. In the mean time, Yddgar Khdn 
Rao, Saiyid Kirparan, and Najabat ’AK Khan, the nephew of 
Husain ’AH Khan, went to Jai Singh, to request his interposition 
in coming to some accommodation with the enemy. All these 
officers, with the concurrence of Raja Jai Singh, gave tho enemy 
in the district of Kishangarh a sum of twenty lacs of rupees on 
the part of the Emperor, to induce them to return to tho Dakhin, 
when they themselves returned to Dehli, 

During this year Burhanu-l Mulk Sa’adat Klidn went towards 
Kora Jahdnabdd. The chief of tliat tract, named Bhagwant, 
son of tldaru, who before this, having killed J dn Nisdr Khdn, 
governor of that place, had greatly injured and oppressed the 
peasantry, on receiving the news of the Burhdnu-1 Mulk’s ad- 
vance, inarched forward with a body of vagabonds amounting to 
twenty-iive thousand horse and foot. The army of Burhanu-l 
Mulk, excepting himself and two thousand horse, had not yet 
crossed tho Ganges, when suddenly the army of that ringleader 
of tho infidels appeared. After both parties had met, much 
fighting ensued. Bhagwant Singh himself shot an arrow which 
wounded Burhdnu-l Mulk in the arm. But that lion of tho 
field of courage immediately drew it out, and in turn shot that 
vile infidel in the forehead, and sent him to the next world. 
Many of his followers were slain, and the rest fled away. 
Burhdnu-l Mulk victoriously returned to camp, and ordered him 
to be flayed, and his skin to be filled with straw. His head and 
that of his son were placed on the points of spears and sent to 
the capital. 
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In the beginning of Sha’bdn of this year the compiler of this 
work saw with his own eyes the skins and heads of botli those 
unfortunate wretches hanging in the bazar af Dehli near the 
Police Office, 


Nineteenth Year of the Reign. 

The Mahratta armies entered the territory of Bhadawar, the 
chief of which, Amrat Singh, collected an army, advanced from 
the town of Ater with the utmost intrepidity, and gave battle at 
the distance of a kos from that town. It is commonly reported 
that the army of the Raja consisted of seven thousand horse, 
twenty tlioiisaiid foot, and forty-five elephants ; while that of the 
in vaders amounted to near one hundred thousand horse. The war 
continued for one month ; and although the territory of Bhada- 
war lay close to the capital, yet tliat Emperor, the asylum of 
negligence, took no measures for the expulsion of the foe. It is 
said that one of the brothers of the Raja, who had long cherished 
hatred against him in his own bosom, joined with the enemy, who, 
at his instigation, left half of his army to confront the Raja, and 
sent the other half through the towns of Gohad and Barhad to 
tlie town of Ater, which they began to plunder. The Raja was 
obliged to retreat, fighting all the way with the enemy, and got 
safe into the fort. Although the enemy had plundered much 
treasure and property, yet he took besides a contribution of 
twenty lacH of rupees in cash and ten elephants. 

After tluKS, in the beginning of ZM liijja of the same year, the 
enemy'*s army having crossed the river Jumna, near the village 
of R4pri, besieged the fort of Shukolribad. Lalji Kliatri, the 
governor of that place, presented him one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rupees and an elephant, and^thus saved the town. March- 
ing thence, the invaders burnt down Firoz|^^d and Ftimddpur, 
which is five koH from the capital, A^gra, and plundered them, and 
then proceeded towards Jalesar. All of a sudden, about dawn, 
BurhAnu-1 Mulk drew near, having marched from Etawa iii 
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pursuit of the enemy. At first, his nephew Abu-l Mansur 
Khan Safdar Jang, with twelve thousand horse, came in sight, 
when the Mahrattas, with their usual confidence, considering his 
force to be small, surrounded him on all sides. Abu-1 Mansur 
Khdn slowly retreated, fighting all the way, till he reached the 
spot occupied by BurhS,nu-l Mulk, at the head of fifty thousand 
horse. When the Mahrattas approached near, he suddenly 
charged the army of those ‘rebels with liis cavalry, like a wolf 
falling upon sheep, or a tiger upon a deer. Thus those vagabonds, 
seized by the hand of death, were obliged to run away in alarm 
tow'ards the forest. 

The Muhammadan army pursued them, made heaps of the 
slain, and kept the battle raging for the distance of thirty-five 
io6\ A body of the invaders were overtaken near the tank of 
rtimudpur, and tliree cliiefs with about a thousand men were 
taken prisoners. Those who escaped tlio sword crossed tlie 
river Jumna. Many . of them missed the ford, and were 
drowned in the river of eternity, but most of tliem escaped and 
joined their countrymen. When the prisoners were brought 
before Uiirhanu-1 Mulk, he gave each man a rupee for his 
expenses, and set them all at liberty ; but he kept the three chiefs 
loaded with chains. After this, he returned towards Shah- 
Jahanabad, from wdiich place Amrni-l tmard Khan-dauran was 
advancing with a body of twenty-five thousand horse, some guns, 
and many elephants, accompanied by Muhammad Khdn Bangash 
Ghazanfar Jang, at the head of twelve thousand horse. The 
army, which in the beginning of Zi-1 ka’da had been ordered by 
His Majesty to proceed against the enemy, met Burhanii-l 
Mulk near the city of Mathura, in the beginning of the month of 
Zi-l hijja. 

One day, sthe Amini-l nmard invited Burhanu-1 Mulk to his 
tents, and prepared a feast for his reception. In the midst of the 
banquet it was suddenly reported that the enemy's army, having 
marched through the town of Fathpur, and leaving Dig, the native 
land of Badnd Jat, on the right, had arrived at Dehli. Burhdnu-I 
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Mulk, on hearing this, bit the finger of sorrow with the teeth of 
distraction, and, mounting an elephant, hastened towards that 
city. It is commonly said that rtim4dii-d daula Kamru-d din 
Khan, wdio, with the intention of expelling the enemy, was then 
encamped near Kaman Pah&ri, also returned to Dehli. In 
the mean time. Raja Jai Singh, having marched from Jaipur with 
an army of fifty thousand Rajput horse and above seventy 
elephants, advanced as far as the town of Nirnranu ; but wlien he 
heard the news of Burhanu-1 Miilk’s march towards the capital, 
lie returned to Jaipur. The enemy’s army, having sacked the 
village of Nakal, near Dehli, went to tlie shrine of the great 
Khw^aja Kutbu-d din ; but as they could not obtain admittance, they 
plundered the inhabitants of the place, and the next day appeared 
before the Barahpola. Early in the morning, according to the 
Emperor’s orders, Mir Hasan Khan, the commandant of the 
Emperor’s body-guard, came out to oppose him with a body of 
one thousand mamahddn horse. Immediately behind him, Amir 
Kh&n, and other nobles, with a largo army and artillery, came out 
of the city, and stood before the enemy ; but as they had not been 
ordered to fight, they did not commence the battle. Mir Hasan 
Khan and Raja Sheo Singh, liowever, advanced and fought 
valiantly. * * During the fight tlie enemy retreated, and pitched 
their tents near Tal Katora. The next morning, on hearing the 
news of Burhanu-1 Mulk’s arrival, Baji Rao, the chief of tlie 
Mahrattas, rode like a jackal running away at the roar of a tiger, 
and fled from the place. Kamru-d din Khan, who had ad- 
vanced with three hundred men, engaged in a severe skirmish, 
and retired after killing some of his opponents. 

As Burhanu-l Mulk had advanced without orders and engaged 
with the enemy, he fell under His Majesty’s displeasure, and 
being distressed at this, ho crossed the Jumna without an inter- 
view with the Emperor, and returned to his own residence. 
When the Amiru-l umard and Muhammad Kh&n were returning 
to Dehli, the Jdts of the village of Mitrol, between Kodal and 
Pal wal, fell on their baggage and plundered it. Consequently 
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the army surrounded the village, and having sacked it, set it on 
fire. The mnard entered the seat of the Empire, and, 

according to the royal orders, Muhammad Khan returned to 
Xgra for its protection. Towards the end of the same year 
Nizarnu-l Mulk arrived from the Dakhin, and on Monday, the 
16th of Rabi’u-1 awwal, had an interview with His Majesty in 
the capital. 


Twentieth Year of the Eetgn. 

In the commencement of this year 8000 horse of the llathor 
Rajputs, among whom were eighteen chiefs, the relatives of 
Raja Dhankal Singh, assembled on some pretence in the city of 
Sambhar. Bharat Singh, their leader, by whose hands Shaikh 
Illahyar Khan of Eilgrain had been slain in the battle which 
w^as fought between Sarbuland Khan and Dhankal Singh, openly 
drank wine on a Friday in the Masjid of Sambhar, and pro- 
hibited the muazzin from calling to prayer. It happened that 
Hayatu-llah Khan, son of Jamdlu-llah Khan, the governor of 
the place, with a few men, went to them in the evening. After 
some verbal altercation, the matter ended in a regular fight. 
That lion of the field of battle thrust Bh^irat Singh into 
the \vell of destruction with a stroke of his lance. The 
market of the angel of death was thronged through the use of 
rockets, arrows, and lances. Eighteen chiefs of the opponents 
were slain, and the rest fled away. Three followers of the Khan, 
who were Saiyids of Narnaul, obtained the degree of martyrdom, 
and were interred near the tomb of Saiyid Husain Khan. 

During this year Ftimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, with 
60,000 horse and many elephants and guns, moved towards 
Barha, the native place of the Saiyids, and sent ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Zahiru-d daula with a large arn)y to precede him. 
’Aziniu-llah Khdn, for fear of his life, placed several guns around 
him in the shape of a triangle. Saifu-d din ’Ali Khdn, brother 
of Kutbu-1 Mulk and Husain *Ali Khan, who was the chief of 
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Barlia, with tliroe hundred horse, boldly attacked that miserable 
body. When the Mu^hals fired their guns, a groat number of 
the S^aiyids were killed; but Saifu-d din 'Ali Khan, with a few 
other Saiyids, to avenge their death, drew out their swords, and 
repulsed the Mughals to the distance of three miles. Suddenly 
the wanderer of tlie forest of wretchedness and misfortune, by 
name ’Ali Muhammad, a Rohilla, at the direction of Ftimadu-d 
daula, and with the hope of preferment, came from the rear 
with 20,000 Rohillas, and fell upon the Saiyids. Thus ho 
sacrificed the good of the next world to the desires of this earth, 
and became tlie cause of victory to the Turanis. ’Azimu-llali 
Klian, having buried the Saiyids, returned to Dohli laden with 
iimnense plunder, and accompanied by I’timadu-d daula. It was 
just punishment of this crime of persecuting the Saiyids, that 
soon after they suffered the calamities occasioned by Nadir Shah. 

In this year Nizainu-1 Mulk, on the condition of subduing the 
enemy, was appointed governor of Agra and Malwa. Proceeding 
through Buiidelkhand, he readied the latter province, and a battle 
was fought with the enemy near the town of Bhop&l, founded by 
Dost Muhammad Khan, whose eldest son, Yar Muhammad 
Khan, is still ruling over it with wisdom and equity. 

As the crooked mind of Nizamu-1 Mulk was bent towards such 
tilings as were contrary to what his name imports, viz. adminis- 
tration, he allowed disturbances to break out in the country, and 
with his eyes open suffered for one or two days grain to bo sold 
in his camp one air for a rupee. On account of the tumults and 
(piarrels raised by him, many people were liastened to tlieir graves 
with the stroke of starvation, and many Musulmaiis, by the 
tricks of that unprincipled man, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and met with their destruction. At last, on being in- 
formed of this, Muhammad Shah sent orders appointing Bdji 
Ilao to the governorship of Mdlwd. Nizarau-1 Mulk, reproached 
by the people, and deceived by the enemy, returned to the 
capital. ' The Mahrattas laid siege to the fort of Kota \ and tho 
Mahardo lldja fled away in alarm, and took refuge in Gagrun, 
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which is one of the strongest forts in that part of the country. 
The inhabitants of Kota, to preserve their honour, opposed the 
ravagers and saved the city. At last peace was declared, and 
the invader, having taken a contribution of several lacs of rupees, 
went towards Ahirwara, the country of the tribe of Alurs. He 
overran this district, and besieged the fort of Korwai, near the 
^'town of Sironj, which was the residence of Tzzat Khan, son of Diler 
Khan Afghan. Tzzat Khan fought very bravely for two months, 

■ when peace was made. During the siege of Korwai, the com- 
piler of this work went to the enemy’s camp. On seeing the 
tort encircled like the stone of a ring by the army which re- 
sembled swarms of ants and locusts, the safety of those who 
were in it appeared impossible; but the result deceived expec- 
tation. 

When Nizamii-1 Mulk, wn'th all the pomp and circumstance 
attaching to his high station, accompanied the Mahrattas against 
the fort of Bhopal, Yar Muhammad Khan, ruler of the place, 
who was celebrated for his courage, by dint of great bravery and 
determination, expelled Nizamu-1 Mulk out of his possessions 
witlioiit sustaining any injury from the insurgents. Many nobles 
and other respectable people, on account of tlio ravage and deso- 
lation committed in the Emperor’s dominions by the enemy, 
found protection in this territory, and lived in peace and tran- 
quillity under the Khan’s just rule. 

The compiler of this book, on hearing the praises of the Khan, 
left the enemy’s camp at Sironj, and came to the city of Bhopal, 
which is full of nobles and excellent people from all parts of the 
country. In fact, from the day he had left Sliah-Jahanabad, and 
travelled through tJie country of idolatry, it was here only that 
he found Islam to be predominant. 

It is said that Bhopal was founded in the time of Kaja Bhoj. 
Afterwards by some accident it was ruined and reduced to only 
a small village on the borders of the lake, which in length and 
depth is the greatest of all the lakes in this country.' When, by 
a lucky accident, Dost Muhammad Khan, son of Nur Mu- 
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hammad Kh&n Afgli&n, of the tribe of Warakzai Mirzai Khail/ 
eatne from Roll to the country of Hindustan, he met at Jalalabad 
Ills relatives, who were the descendants of the same ancestors. 
When Almighty God wishes to raise one of his creatures to 
some great rank in this world or the next, He first throws him 
into difficulties and troubles, and after that exalts his dignity in 
order that he may estimate its true merits. And so it happened 
that a misunderstanding arose between tlie brothers, and that 
Khan of noble disposition, alone, and without any means of sub- 
sistence, left Jal&labad, and went to tlie province of Mcilwa. 
By his judicious plans and great exertions, he took possession of 
several parts of this province, and at a most auspicious moment, 
in the fifth year of Muhammad Shalfs reign, corresponding to 
a.H. 1135 (1723 A.B.), laid the foundation of the city of Bhop&l. 
Under his just rule the lion and goat drank water at the same 
pool. He was so generous that even Hatim would envy him. 
A great number of saints alw%ays dined with him. 

When the fame of his virtues reached the ear of the ministers 
of the Eniperor‘'s court, he was favoured by His Majesty, through 
Saiyid Husain "All Khan, with a mamah^ tumdn^ togh^ kettle- 
drums, naiihat^ as well as a title. But ho died. 

After this event the eldest son of the noble Khan, who wavS 
with Nizamu-1 Mulk in the province of the Dakhin, arrived in 
tliis territory, and at a most auspicious time sat upon tlie 
mnsmd, administered justice, subjugated a great number of the 
refractory chiefs, and by his wise measures the country from 
the banks of the Nerbadda to the vicinity of the towm of Sironj, 
was brought under his power. Notwithstanding that the enemy, 
liaving gained great dominion, infested the country from Sattara- 
garh to the suburbs of DeliH, yet under the good management 
of this equitable chief the people of his territory were perfectly 
secure from the ravages of the tyrants. For his surpassing 
courage and wise administration of the country he received 
great favours from the throne, and was honoured with the rank 
^ Malcolm calls it “the Miraju Kheil.” — Central India^ voL i. p. 350. 
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of 5000 personal and 5000 horse, together with the insignia of 
Mdhi and Mardtih. 


Twenty-first Year of the Reign, 

As above stated, contention, disaffection, and discord broke 
out among the nobles, and the report of the enemy's success was 
noised abroad. The cursed infidels, encouraged by the misrule 
and carelessness of the sovereign, particularly by the hostility 
and revolt of the very ministers of the throne, had become 
predominant throughout all the country. Thus incited, the 
Emperor of fran, by name Jfadir Shah, wlio, having acquired 
entire power over that country, had reached up to Balkh and 
Kandahar, now marched in tliis direction, with the design of 
conquering Hindustan, and, as some say, at the suggestion of 
Nizamu-1 Miilk and Sa’adat Khan.' It was suddenly reported to 
the Emperor that Nadir Shah, liaving invaded Kabul, and obliged 
Nasir Khan, the governor of the province, to join him, had 
crossed the Attock and reached Ldlioro. The Governor of this 
city also, after a slight show of resistance, had gone over to 
liim. Notwithstanding all this, the careless Emperor and the 
ungrateful nobles, having covered tlieir faces with the veil 
of gross negligence, were awaiting the approaching misfortune. 
After the invader had marched past Lahore, the Emperor of 
Hindustan was compelled to fit out an army. All this delay, 
whicJi occasioned the subsequent disasters, arose from the Em- 
peror's not confiding in tho counsel of any of his ministers. 
.Whatever plan was suggested by the Khan-dauran was opposed 
by Nizamu-1 Miilk, and vice versa. 

According to tho statement of Mir Fakhru-d din, the Emperor 
of this country, having prepared for war with two liundred 
thousand horse, foot soldiers without number, fifteen hundred 
elephants, and many field- pieces and other guns, left Dehli with 
the intention of expelling the Emperor of fran. The army of 
Hindustdn, owing to its immense numbers, which amounted to 
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ten hundred thousand, both horse and foot, could scarcely find 
sj^ace to eneainp on. Towards the end of the month of Zi-1 
ka’da, the army encamped near the town of Xarnal, and, as vsomo 
say, according to the advice of Nizamu-1 Mulk, was placed all 
round in the shape of a ring. Notwithstanding tliis, the soldiers of 
frail made attacks from all sides upon the Indians, and carried off 
corn, grass, and wood, which are essentially necessary for the 
inaintenaiuM) of man. Hence the price of grain was eiioriiiously 
high in the camp. Burhanu-1 Mulk, one morning, at the be- 
ginning of Zi-1 hi jja, entered the camp to pay his respects to the 
Emperor. He had scarcely arrived, when it was reported that 
twenty thousand liorse of Nadir Shah’s army had plundered all 
his camp, equipage, and baggage. Burhanu-1 Mulk instantly 
took liis leave, beat the drums of battle, and went after tlio 
plundcroi’S. It is said that the whole army of Nadir Shah 
amounted to fifty-five tliousand fighting horsemen, skilful in the 
art of war and murder, wdiilo others make it amount to three 
hundred thousand horse. 

No sooner had Amini-l umard Klian-dauran heard that 
Burhanu-1 Mulk had gone, than he also, without making any 
due preparation, went to the .field \vith a force which amounted, 
according to some, to seven thousand, and according to others, to 
twenty thousand horse. Buiiianu-l Mulk, a short time after 
the armies had engaged, was taken prisoner and carried before 
Nadir Shah. That nobleman, renouncing his dependence upon 
the will of God, and acting according to the dictates of his own 
choice, precipitated matters ; but Providence discomfited all his 
plans. After the capture of Burlianu-1 Mulk, the army of Nadir 
Shah surrounded Amkm-l ummd on all sides, and began to slioot 
their arrows and fire their guns, and the battle raged till the close 
of the (lay. The Indian warriors, miyids^ shml'hs^ Afghans, and 
Rajputs, so fought with their cruel swords that, had Rustam and 
Afr&siy^ib lived to this time, their livers would have become water 
at the sight of this dreadful battle. The I'rdiiis, dreading the 
swords of these brave men, left the field, and, firing their guns 
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from a distance and from different quarters, made heaps of the 
corpses of Indians, who preferred death to flight. 

At last the great luminary of the world set in the west, and 
with the approach of night darkness spread over the earth y yet 
up to this time no army came to reinforce Amiru-l umard, all 
through the connivance of Nizamu-1 Mulk, who, with the utmost 
animosity towards the followers of Islam, always held out 
encourageinojit to inlidels and tyrants. It is said that five 
thousand men on the side of Amlnt-l utnard met with the 
honour of martyrdom, among whom were Miizaffar Khan, liis 
brother, Mir Kallii, VVli Hamid Khan, Y&dgar Klmii, Lodi 
Khan, and other nobles. In the evening Amh'iiA iimardy with 
a few of his men, returned from the field to his tent, wounded 
and sorrowful. The next day ho set in array a new army, with 
the intention of hazarding another battle, and defeating Nadir 
Shah, wlio had trembled at the courage displayed. But the 
Amir fell, and drank the cup of martyrdom. 

It is said that when Biirhaiiu-l Mulk foil into the hands of 
N4dir Shah, the Shah inquired from him all the particulars of 
this Government. He was informed in reply that Khan-daurdii, 
who liad fought with him that day, was only one of tlie servants 
of the Emperor of Hindustan, and that, like him, tliei’e were 
many other nobles and llajas, possessed of great power and much 
courage, in his camp as well as in all parts of the kingdom, and 
that any one of them was well able to cope with him. He re- 
commended him, therefore, to receive soiiietliing on account of 
his travelling expenses, and return to his own country. Nadir 
Shah was confounded to hear this, and peace w^as determined on. 

Muhaimnad Shah, by the advice of Nizamu-1 Mulk, rode to the 
tent of Nadir Shah, whose son came to receive him. The Prince, 
according to his father’s orders, sat below the throne, like an 
attendant. After the interview, Muhammad Sliah dined and 
. returned to his tent. 

On the same day Nizamu-1 Mulk, with his usual impudence, 
put on the official dress of the Amzni-l umard, which had been 
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pronii^ied to Burlianu-l Mulk, who, on being informed of this, 
under the impulse of ambition, represented to Nadir Shall, that 
AmirU’l tmiard Khdn-dauran deceased was the only person of 
importance in the government, and that now there was no man in 
the kingdom equal to liirn in power or dignity ; tliat Nadir Shah 
should contrive to take Muhammad Shah prisoner, and make 
himself master of the country. Having no regard for gratitude, 
deluded by the base avarice of this world, and having no shame 
even for contradicting his ovvn words, he occasioned the general 
slaughter and great contentions and disasters which ensued." 
Nadir Shah, having called Nizamu-1 Mulk, placed him in 
custody, and constrained him to send for the Emperor. That 
wanderer in the forest of envy and malice, without considering 
what might be the result, wrote a letter uiKlor his own hand to 
the effect that he had settled the terms of peace, and the con- 
firmation of it depended upon his coming. The heedless 
Emperor, being deceived by that artful person, rode to the tent of 
Nildir Shah, who ordered the few persons who had gone with the 
Emperor to be turned out, and the Emperor, with Nizamu-1 
Mulk, Anur Khan, Is^hak Elian, Jawed Khan, Bihroz Khan, 
and Jawdhir Khan, to be placed in confinement. Some of his 
myrmidons were sent to I"timadu-d daula Kamru-cl din Khan, 
and forcibly brought him out of his tent into Nadir Shah’s 
camp. At the same time, officers of the Shah were placed as 
guards on all the offices and establishments of Muhammad Shah. 
It is said that Fatli ’All Khan, sou of Sabit Khan, and ’Ali 
Amjid Khan, escaped, and went in safety to their houses. Khan-i 
zaman Khan, also, escaped after changing his clothes. 

The next day, according to Nadir Shah’s orders, Burhdnu-1 
Mulk^ and ’Azimu-llah Khan went to Shah-Jahandbad, for the 
purpose of establisliing his rule. Tliough all these ungrateful 
persons, through their ambition, had adhered much to the 
interests of Nadir Shah, yet, as Providence had destined that the 
sovereignty of the House of Timur should be preserved, and 
' [“ Sh&h axipointed BurliJuiu-l Mulk WMUi mutlak"' — Baydn-i 
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Miihaiiiniad Shah''s reign pi’olonged, they in the end gained 
nothing but sliame and disgrace. ^ 

Afterwards, Nadir Shall himself, with the Emperor of Hin- 
dustan, entered the fort of HeliH. It is said that ho appointed a 
place on one side in the fort for the residence of Muhammad Shah 
and his dependents, and on the other side he cliose the Diwan-i 
Khas, or, as some say, the Garden of Hayat Bakhsh, for his own 
accommodation. He sent to the Emperor of Hindustdn, as to a 
prisoner, some food and wine from his own table. One Friday 
his own name was read in the khiitbay but on the next he ordered 
Muhammad Shah’s name to be read. It is related tliat one da}^ 
a rumour spread in the city that Nadir Shah had been slain 
in the fort. This produced a general confusion, and the people of 
the city destroyed five thousand ' men of his camp. On hearing 
of this, Nadir Shah came of the fort, sat in the golden masjid 
which was built by lloshanu-d daula, and gave orders for a 
general massacre. For nine hours an indiscriminate slaughter 
of all and of every degree was committed. It is said that the 
number of those who were slain amounted to one hundred 
thousand,^ The losses and calamities of the people of Dehli 
were exceedingly great. * * 

After this violence and cruelty. Nadir Shah collected immense 
riches,^ which ho began to send to his country laden on elephants 
and camels. Muhammad Shah witnessed with the utmost emotion 
and indignation these outrages of Nadir Shah, which w^ere oc- 
casioned by the rivalry of the disaffected nobles. It is narrated, 
that one day Nadir Shdh, in his public court, spoke some harsh 
and abusive words to Nizdmu-l Mulk and Burhanu-1 Mulk, and 
tlireatcned them with punishment. When they left the court, 
Nizamu-l Mulk, with all the lying and fraud to which he was 
naturally habituated, spoke to Burhanu-1 Mulk some very soft 

^ [“ Without doubt nearly 3000 Persians fell victims.’' — Baydn^i, Wdki*.'\ 

* [“ It was found by inquiry from the Jcotwdl of the city that nearly 20,000 men 
must have b(3cn massacred.*’ — J)aydn~i jrdkV.'] ** 

3 [“ It is probable that the plunder amounted to about eighty krors of rupees.**— 
Maydn^i Wdkf ,} 
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and heart-rending words, and told him that it would now be 
difficult to escape the handvS of that tyrant ; he advised that they 
both should at the same moment go homo, and, taking a cup of 
deadly poison, pursue the path to death, and sacrifice their lives 
to their lionour. After this, that chief of deceivers went to his 
liouse, and, having expressed his will to his relations, and drunk a 
cup of w^ater mixed with sugar, covered himself with a sheet and 
went to sleep, ihuhaim-l Miilk, who was a true soldier, and was 
not aware of his perfidy, as soon as he heard this, drank a cup of 
poison, and went to the next world. 

The Shall of Tran, after having brought so many disasters 
and calamities upon Hindustan, presented to tlie Ihnperor of that 
country seven horses of Hnik, several trays of jewels and cloths, 
instilled into him some precepts useful to Emperors, granted 
I'hiVah to the ministers of the tlirone, and, having left Dehli on 
the Till of Safar, returned to his own country. He proceeded 
through tlio territory of Sind, and having taken a large con- 
tribution from its chief, who was of the tribe of Jlliatti, went to 
Kandahar. It is said that after the ► departure of Nadir Shah, 
the chiefs and Rajas of all parts of Hindustan sent large sums of 
money to Muhammad Shall, together with horses, elephants and 
other property of various kinds. 


Twenty-Second Yeak of the Reign. 

Two krors of rupees and three hundred elephants w^re sent 
to His Majesty by ShujiVu-d daula, governor of the province of 
Bengal. After Nadir S|iali had gone away, Amir Khan was 
raised to the rank of 7000 and the oflico of third and 

Is’hak Khan to the duedm of the khdlim. They were also 
received into the favour of the Emperor, on which account 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, again having recourse to his fox-liko habits, 
and being displeased, left Dehli. Ho spent some days at the 
village of Tilpat, and at last, with the advice of Milir-parwar, 
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the grandmother of the Emperor, and on condition that Amir 
Khan should c«>me out to meet him, returned to the city, 

Amir Kh&n son of Amir Khan senior, one of the chief nobles, 
was appointed Governor of the province of Alldhabad, where he 
applied himself to the work of administration. 

A body of Jats from Mahdban, having raised their heads 
in rebellion, put Hakim Kazim, the Faujddr of the pargana 
of Firozabad, to death, and carried off all his property and 
treasure. The chief of those insurgents proclaimed tliat he had 
assumed the name of Waiitar Shah, and more than 5000 men 
having flocked round him, he raised great tuTimlt and alarm. 
Zahiru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khan went against him with a body 
of 6000 horse, and having made an end of liim, determined to 
cross the Chainbal, proceed to the territory of Bhadawar, and 
place Rdj Singh, son of Ainrat Singh, on the nifwutd of tluit 
principality. But on account of the river being too full, he 
could not cross it, and returned to Dehli. 

An army of move tlian 100,000 Maliratta horse attached 
Nasii* Jang, son of Niziiiim-1 Mulk. He, unlike his father, wlio 
always assisted the enemy, was the most virtuoUvS man of his 
time, and possessed groat courage and humanity. They burnt 
villages in the environs of the city of Aurangabad. TJpon 
which Jsasir Jang equipped an army, which some say did not 
exceed 8000 horse, and sallied out from the city. Nasir Jang 
fought very bravely, and despatched a great number of the enemy 
to ludl, so that, not being able to stand their ground, they took 
to flight. Nasir Jang pursued them, and at the distance of a 
few /o-s, the enemy again made a stand, when the Musulmans 
put a great number of them to the sword. By the favour of 
Almighty God the enemy again fled, and Baji Rao, chief of the 
miscreants, was greatly surprised at the courage of that lion 
of the field of heroism. With great ignominy and shame, ho 
stopped on the banks of tlie Ncrbadda, and as the Mahrattas 
had suffered great loss in the battle with Nasir Jang, they turned 
towards Hindustan, in the hope of ravaging that country; because 
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they had been informed that, although they themselves had 
before now reached to the very suburbs of Delili, and so many 
ravages had been committed by Nddir Shah, yet the Emperor 
was still equally as negligent and indifferent as ever. With 
this idea they gladly crossed the Tferbadda. Malluiiji, Piluji, 
and other chiefs of the enemy’s army, which, according to some, 
was no loss than 50,000 horse, came through Bundclkhand as 
far as the banks of the Jumna; but suddenly, on hearing that 
Baji Rao, having fallen into the claws of death, had gone to tlie 
deserts of hell, they returned, without accomplishing anything, 
towards Sattara-garh to meet Raja Sahu, 

Raghii, nephew of Raja Sahii, at the head of 80,000 horse, 
fouglit wn’th Nasir Jang, to avenge the defeat of Baji Rao. 
Nasir Jang in this battle also gave a complete repulse to tlio 
infidel enemy. 

One of tlie nobles, by name Shnja''u-d daiila, who was a very 
good man, and governed the province of Bengal with the utmost 
justice, died a natural death. As ho was a great protector of his 
subjects, and exceedingly just, the country, by virtue of these 
qualities, flourished greatly, and the revenue liad so mucli in- 
creased tliat every year he sent two krors of rupees to the 
Emperor ; besides which, thirty thousand horse and an immense 
body of infantry received their pay from him. He also sent 
tliousarids of presents to the saints in all parts of the country 
and cities. Tlie Emperor Muhammad Shah, and the ministers 
of the throne, having shut up the path of justice, and stretching 
out the hand of rapacity upon the subjects, devoted themselves 
to amassing wealth, which at last all fell to the lot of the enemy, 
and there was even a deficiency in the fixed revenue of the khdiisa. 

Twenty-third Tear of the Reign, 

Zahiru-d daula ’Azi'mu-llah Khan, being appointed to the 
governorship of Malw^i, went to the territory of Bhadaw'ar, and 
having taken five lacs of rupees as a contribution from Raj Singh, 
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son of R&ja Antrafc Singh, raised him to the mamad of that princi- 
pality. He then proceeded to Datid, where he came to an under- 
standing with its chief, and took seven lacs of rupees from him in 
return for the renewal of his jdgirs. From that he went to 
U' rchha, and spent some days in fighting and squabbling with the 
Raja. As he acted contrary to the rule of the former governors, 
who, after securing the satisfaction and alliances of all the Rajas 
who were the servants of tlie Emperor, applied themselves to the 
government of the province, ho could not even enter the territory 
to which he was appointed, through fear of the enemy. He 
passed some time in quarrelling w'itli these Rajas, and then 
returned. 

Mirza Mannu, son of Ftiraadu-d (laiila Kamru-d din Khan, 
was appointed to the governorship of Ajrnir, and he went to 
that place with two tliousand horse. Although the Rajas liad 
acquired great ascendency in that part of the country, so that 
in tlie city of Ajrnir, where the sepulchre of the Great Kliwaja 
stands, the slaughtering of cows and otlier practices of Islam 
■were prohibited, yet he vStayed there only for one day, and, 
according to the orders of his fiither, wdio had instructed him to 
act in subordination to Kiija Jai Singh, he leased the govemor- 
sliip of the province to him, and returned to Dehli. 

When Nizamu-1 Jlulk Asaf Jali was informed that his sou 
Nasir Jang had by his linimess obtained great advantages and 
victories over the enemy, wdio fled from before his name like a 
crow before a bow ; that Islam liad obtained a new lustre ; 
that the allowances of the manv officers and soldiers under 
him were fixed according to each man’s worth ; and that he had 
iiitrocluced peace and tranquillity ainong his subjects, — the fire of 
ambition and of a desire to assist the wretched enemy, which 
he had always felt, was rekindled in him. Having obtained 
leave from the Emperor, he inarched with great haste towards 
the Dakhin, and arrived in a very short space of time at tho 
banks of the Norbadda. As he had but a very little force 
with him, he received a reinforcement of one thousand horse from 
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Yar Muhammad Kh&n, who ruled over the greater part of the 
province of Having crossed the river, he stopped for 

some time in the city of Burhanpur, wliere a dispute arose 
between the father and son. At last, the latter, who, indepen- 
dent of being sensible and learned, was very dutiful, and a 
much better man than his father and ancestors, notwithstanding 
that he had possessed so much influence and power, voluntarily, 
out of respect to the rights of his father, resigned all concern 
in the affairs of govenirnent, and sat at the gate of the sacred 
shrine of saint Zainu-1 Mulk, where also the remains of Slitih 
“Alarngir (Aurangzob) are interred. As he was a very wise man. 
had been disgusted wdth worldly pursuits, and had much regar 1 
for works of religion, he withdrew his hand from the pollutions 
of this world, and attended to the excellences of the next. 

Nizamu-1 Mulk, who had become old, was so much entangled 
ill the allurements of this unprofitable world, that, although fro?M 
the time of ’Alamgir to the present ho liad seen how faithless it 
had proved to a great number of its followers, yet, through his 
avarice and ambition, he discouraged his excellent son, and still 
seeks to injure him, notwithstanding that he must well know 
tlic world to be iiothiiijr and its votaries iiotliimr. 
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TA'RI'KH-I NADIRU-Z ZAMAXt 

OF 

KHUSHHA'L CHAND. 

The author of this work w^as Khushhal Ohaiid, a writer in the 
diivdni office of Dehli, in the time of Muhammad Shah. His 
hither, Jiwan Ham, held various employments in the time 
of Aurangzeb and Bahadur Shall. He was at first in tlie service 
of Ituhu-llah Khan and Baliramand Khan, and when Shaikh 
''Atau-llah was appointed intelligencer and halihsM of Lahore, Jiwan 
Ram was made his peshkdr. After leaving Lahore, ho was ap- 
pointed deputy superintendent of the dUvani office at Dehli, and 
in the time of Bahadur Shah was raised to the rank of 150. As 
he W’as a poet, he presented several copies of verses to the 
Emperor, for which he received a reward of two hundred rupees. 
He died in the year 1164 a.h. 

The eldest son, Khub Chand, succeeded to his father’s office, 
and Khushhal Chand also obtained employment in the diwani 
office, with which he expresses himself well satisfied, ‘‘ as it 
enabled him to fulfil the duties of both this world and the next.*” 
In compliment to the Emperor under wdiom he was employed, he 
calls his work Tdrikh4 Mnhmnmad-Skdhi^ to which he gives 
also the honorific title of Nddiru-z Zamdm^ “ the wonder of the 
world,’’ as it contains, in combination with another word, the 
date of composition — 1152 a.h. (1739-40 a.b.); hut the history 
is carried down a few years later. 

The Nddiru-z Zamdni is divided into two volumes, one called 
the MojmdU'l Akhhdrdt^ the other Zuhdatu4 Akhbdrdt, each 
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divided into two books. Independent of the historical matter, 
the work contains treatises on arithmetic, astrology, palmistry, 
versification and other irrelevant matters. 

The second volume will form tlie subject of a future notice.^ 
The first, or Majmdu-l Akhhdrdty is appropriated as below. 

CONTENTS. 

Kook 1. Account of tlie wise and religious persons, from the 
Creation to the time of Muliammad Shah. Ancestors of Mu- 
hammad Shah up to ^Urnar Shaikh Mirzd, father of the Emperor 
IJabar. A brief account of the governments of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkistan, Turan, Hum, Shiirn, and Tran, from the era of 
Kaiumars to the time of Nauslnrwan. A brief account of the 
Gliaznividcs, Ghorians, Saljukians, and other dynasties. 

]3ook 11. History of India from Raja JudishtaPs reign to the 
time of Ibrahim Lodi. Account of some of the most celebrated 
saints of India, such as Mu’inu-d din Chishti, Kutbu-1 Aktab, 
and otliers, and of the reformers of the Hindu religion, such as 
Itamanand, Kabir, Raidas, and Hanak, with a notice of the 
Shastras and Vedantism. 

Size. — The first Hook contains 331 large 8vo. pages of 19 
linos each. 

The first volume contains nothing of interest. The only useful 
part of the work is the history of Muhammad Shah, 

The NddirU’-z Zamdni is very rare. The late Sadru-s Sudur 
of Mainpuri had a perfect copy, which his heirs have lost ; and 
Nawab ’All Muhammad Ivhaii of Jhajjar has a very imperfect 
copy; deficient in the second books of both volumes. The 
Nawab of Tonk has the first book. Wilken *^ quotes an Indian 
History of this name in the Berlin Library, but I cannot trace 
the quoted passage in the portions of the work available to me. 

^ [There is no such notice among the papers, nor any copy of the work in the 
library.] 

Mirchondi llisioria Gasnevidarum, p. 264. 
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JAUHAR-I SAMSA'M 

OP 

MUHAMMAD MUHSIN SA'DlKf. 

[The author of this work, Muhammad Miihsin Sadiki, son of 
Hanlf, was, according to his own statement, enrolled in the 
corps of JFdJd-tihdlm. His work extends from tlic deatli of 
Aurangzeb to the departure of Nadir Shah from India on the 
7th Safar, 1152 a.h. (Otli May, 17»}9 a.d.). Tlie early part of 
the work is very brief and summary, and the history really 
begins with the reign of Farrukh Siyar. It is written in a 
very ambitious extravagant style, with a great tendency to 
exaggeration. He tells ns, for instance, that Nadir Shah^s army 
consisted of ‘‘ two lacH of Kazalhdsh horsemen, and he makes a 
long and horrible story out of the deposition and murder of 
Farrukh Siyar. Ho states that he was induced to write the 
work at the “earnest entreaty of Sliaikh 'Alau-d din, an old 
and constant associate of Amiru-l iimard Sams&mu-d daula in 
all his military exploits, who related all tlie particulars to him, 
and frequently urged him to compose a connected narrative of 
theni.’’ The work was no doubt named after Samsamu-d daula, 
who plays a conspicuous part in the history. According to his 
own statement, our author grew tired of his work, and resolved 
“ not to furnish historical details respecting any more vain- 
hearted and ambitious princes after he had described^ the general 
massacre caused by Nddir; but he was subsequently persuaded 
by his spiritual instructor, Shah Badr-i 'Alam, to write a 
tolerably full account of them.” 
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The whole work has been well translated for Sir H. M. Elliot 
by the late Major Fuller, with the exception of many pages of 
empty rhetorical flourishes. From that translation this notice 
lias been compiled and the following Extracts have been taken.] 

EXTRACTS. 

(After the deatli of Amtm-l mnard Husain 'AH Khan), the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah never came out of the citadel of 
DeliH except to enjoy the pleasures of an excursion or to amuse 
liiinself in lield sports. He paid no attention to the administra- 
tion of the kingdom, which lacked all supreme authority, and 
through his indolence, unrelieved by an37^ exertion, he fell and 
came to an oiul. For water even, notwithstanding its iiniato 
purity and excellence, if it remains stagnant anywhere, changes 
its colour and smell. Tlie Government of tho country WTiiit so 
completely out of the grasp of his will that tho yb of evciy 
aarlidr and vhalda^ and the mihdddrs of every city and province, 
who possessed tho strong arm of a military force, refused to pay 
the rovTuiiie duo on hlidliHa ^mdijayir lands. They used to send 
nierely^ gifts and presents to their lord and master, after the 
manner of friends and equals, but put the produce of tho jdyh's 
of the mansahddrs^ and tho amount collected from tho Imperial 
domains {khdlim)^ like food easy of digestion, down their own 
throats. The proud and haughty of every region raised their 
heads in contumacy, and the rebellious and refractorj'^ of every 
land fixed the bent of tlieir inclinatioiiKS on revolt and dis- 
obedience. Hosts upon hosts of the execrable Mahrattas 
brought forcibly under their subjection the territory of the 
Dakhin and the provinces of Gujardt and Malwd, and raised tho 
banner of subjugation to such a pitch as to pillage and lay waste 
the cities, town, and villages around Agra and Dehli, and to 
leave the good name and property of none, whether high or low, 
unmolested. An incursion of the vile forces of the enemy to 
the outskirts of Dehli and Agra took place regularly every year, 
and, exclusive of the booty of populous towns, they used to carry 
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off by force and violence forty or fifty lacs worth of property from 
the open country, insomuch that the rumour of the instability of 
the royal house of Hind, haviii" reached the lords and commons 
of all quarters of the globe, Nadir of Isfahan invaded it with his 
troops resembling the waves of the sea, and put all the natives 
of the provinces of Kabul, the Panjdb and Dehli at once to the 
sword. 

(When Muliammad Shah was in the field against Nadir Shdh), 
SaMu-d din Khan Bahadur, ddrogha of the sublime artillery, 
planted an iron fortress as it were all around the royal camp, 
whicli was five pamsangs in circumference, by chaining together 
tlie heavy pieces of ordnance (most of which required 500 bullocks 
for the drawing; of their carriages, and some a thousand or more, 
as well as five or ten elephants to push each gun from behind, 
exclusive of the people attached to every one, who by their expert 
contrivances pass it with ease over rugged and difficult places), 
and the medium and light guns, whicli exceeded the limit of 
computation, and were beyond the power of reckoning. * * 

The heavy shower of arrows, and the hail-storm of bullets, 
with the violent pelting of their fiill, caused tho torrent of death 
to sweep away the fabric of a multitude of living forms, and de- 
spatched to the sea of perdition a whole host of the over-victorious 
army under the command of Amtru-l imiard Sainsamu-d dauhi, 
successful in both worlds. His Majesty, the shadow of the Most 
High, on learning the frightful news of the superior prowess of 
the ferocious KazalhdsJm^ was about to despatch a suitable force to 
tlie aid and support of that choice favourite at tlio Court of the 
Omnipotent; but through Fath Jang Nizarau-1 Mulk^s oppo- 
sition, the august and sublime intention was not carried into 
effect. * * ’Abdu-1 Ma’bud Khan addressed the following re- 
marks to Aisaf Jail Nizamu-1 Mulk : “ The Amini-l uynard 
Khdn-dauran Bahadur is so influential a person, that if the evil 
eye fall on the stability of his army, it will be the cause of dis- 
persion to the leaves of the volume of the State, and a reason of 
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slipping to the feet of resolution among the servants of the 
Government. Therefore the duty of aiding and supporting such 
a high-minded and faithful individual is proper and incumbent on 
all ; and from feelings of generosity and good sense I have an 
ardent desire for the accomplishment of the task.*^’ * * As this 
black niglit had come out of the darkness of Path Jang’s animo- 
sity, in accordance with the will of the Almighty, liow could the 
first blush of the bright dawn of safety and security and the disc 
of the brilliant sun of victory show its face without the removal 
of its raven tresses ? Fatli Jang laid his liaiid on the arm. of the 
warrior, and did not let it go until by divers arguments he had 
dissuaded him from his fixed determination ; while the latter, the 
chosen of the Adored, writhed in the depths of anguish, and bit 
the lip of remorse with tlie teeth of helplessness. 

Tn consequence of the death of Amiru4 umard Samsanm-d 
daula, the robe of the office of Mir Bahhshi was bestowed on 
Gliaziu-d din Khan, son of Path- Jang Nizamu-1 Mulk, The 
lire of animosity, that had been somewhat allayed, immediately 
kindled afresh into flames, because Bahadur Jang Burhanu-1 
Mulk, from the first dawn of his prosperity till the closing 
calamity of his careci% had entertained the desire of obtaining the 
dignity of Amiru4 nmard^ and having waited for his opportunity 
a long time, had kept sowing this wish in the field of his heart/ 
As he had fully expected to have his hopes realized on tlio death 
of the late incumbent, he had deemed it expedient to keep on good 
terms with the Emperor j but on hearing that another had been 
invested with the coveted robe, he swerved from the patli of con- 
ciliation, and girded the waist of cunning more tightly than 
before in hastening along tlie road of enmity. The image of 
peace tliat had been reflected in the glass of exliibition had been 
changed to war, and the broken chain of friendship was spliced 
with the cord of contention. 

* The metaphor in the original is much more elaborate. 
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TAZKIR A 

OF 

A'NAND RAM MUKIILTS. 

[No account of tliia book has been found ainoii" Sir IT. M. 
Elliot’s papers, and there is no copy of the work in liis library. 
The following translation, by “ Lt. Perkins,*” must therefore 
speak for itself. It was made from a MS. belonging to Navvab 
Ziiiu-d din. The author was an eye-witness of much that 
passed during N^dir Shah’s stay in India, and sutlcrod from his 
exactions, A memorandum on the translation states that it is 
“not complete,” but still the work seems to have been specialFy 
devoted to Nadir Shah’s invasion. It begins with a chapter 
headed “ History of the wonderful events that came to pass in 
Hindustan in the ja^ar of the Hijra 1151,’^ which contains an 
account of Nadir Shah’s rise and of tlio beixiiininii of liis inarch 
towards India. This chapter and a few other passages have been 
omitted. The last words of the translation have been printed, 
but there is nothing to indicate whether they end the book or not.] 

EXTRACTS. 

March of the Emperor of Persia to lllmlmtdny and the eonsequent 
sla/ughter and demstation in thut heautiful land. 

Strange events occurred after the capture of Kandahdr. Before 
setting out from Ispahdn, Nddir Shah had despatched a messenger, 
named ’All Mardan Khdn, to Hindustan, with full powers to 
arrange with Muhammad Sh&h, the ruler of the land, certain 
matters of a nature peculiar to troublous times, and such as it 
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becomes Emperors to settle amicably with one another. Nadir 
Shah reached Kandahar ; but Muhanitnad Shall, it is probable, 
broke faith, and did not fulfil his promises, although a second 
messenger, named Muhammad Khan Turkoman, was sent to 
him ; this messenger moreover never returned. The train had 
long been laid, and from these negociations sprang the spark that 
fired it. Nadir Shah was moved to anger ; he resolved on the 
invasion of Hindustan ; but though the apparent motive lias been 
given above, the true cause was the weakness of its monarchy. 
Accordingly, on the 8th of Safar, in the twentieth year of Mu- 
hammad Shah's reign, a.u. 1150, the Persian Emperor set his 
face towards Kabul, where ho arrived about the end of the 
moiitli. * * 

The settlement of the conquered territory occupied the Emperor 
for four months and a half. The march was then continued to 
Jalalabad, a place famous for its pomegranates, wliicli was 
reached on the 14th of Sha’ban. Nasir Khan, son of the late 
Nasir Khan, governor of the province, wlio during these events 
liad been at Peshawar, moved from this town and occupied a 
position half-way between 'AH Masjid and Jamriid, which place 
is distant nine Jios from Peshawar, to oppose the invader's 
progress. 

Nasir Khan had often written to Muhammad Shah concernirnr 
the want of money, but none of his roproseutations had been 
attended to. Tie now wrote to the effect that he himself w^as but 
as a rose-bush withered by the blasts of autumn, while his 
soldiery were no more tliaii a faded pageant, ill-provided and with- 
out .spirit ; ho begged that, of the five years’ salary duo to him, 
one year's salary might be paid, that he might satisfy his creditors 
and have some little inonoy at his commaud. The Navvah Saliib, 
however, exclaimed before the assembled diwdn^ that ho could 
see no need for all this haste and flurry ; ‘‘ had he not written on 
the subject to the Emperor and the WakdlaUpanali^ and, if the 
matter was not settled that day, why it would be so the next?” 
The belaid the document before 
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umard Bahadur, and told him, with fear and tremhlinj^, in the 
Persian language, what had occurred in Kabul, received anf answer 
which drove him to his wits' end; “Know you not, WaMIaU 
said the personage addressed, “ tliat I am a man of too 
great experience to be caught by such stox’ies that are only made up 
to extort gold ? My house is in the plain, and my imagination 
dwells only on what my eyes have seen. Your house is on a 
mountain, and perhapfi from "its summit you have caught a 
glimpse of the Persian liost. Tell your employer that the 
governor of Bengal has lieen ordered to remit treasure after the 
rainy season, and the necessary sums will then be sent to him 
without delay.’’ 

The Afghans of Kabul, particularly those of the Safi tribe, 
defended the mountain passes, and for a long time checked the 
advance of the Kazalhdsk invaders. If at that time a well- 
4 appointed army, under an experienced leader, had been sent to 
the support of the mountaineers, it is more than probable that 
Hindustan would have been saved. As it was, the enemy, ever 
on the watch to take advantage of any negligence on the part of 
their opponents, stole a max’ch on the A%hans during the night 
of the 13th of Sha'bdii, entered the Khaibar Pass wliile the 
stars still shoxie above their heads, and, moving with the rapidity 
of the wind, fell suddenly on the force of Nasir Khan, when a 
scene of slaughter and plunder ensued. * * 

Nadir Shah was now in possession of all the country as far as 
Attock, and Muhammad Shah and liis advisers could no longer 
remain blind, to the danger that thi'eatened them. Tliey under- 
stood at length tliat tliis w^as no ordinary foe against whom they 
had to contend, no mere plunderer who would he sated with the 
spoil of a province and then return to his own country, but a 
leader of unshakeable resolution, who shaped his coni’se with the 
swoi’J. If, even at this juncture, the Emperor had sought to 
conciliate Nawab Sahib A’azzu-d daula Bahadur, Ndzim of 
Multan and Lahore, and had supplied this fierce chieftain with 
the sinews of war as such an emergency required^ theii indeed 
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might the world have witnessed a very different result. As it 
was, wlien the Emperor learned from the news-writers the 
advance of the Persian army to Attock, he, on the 1st of the 
blessed month of Eainaz^in, appointed Asaf J^h Bahadur 
Wakibt-ii Saltanat^ IHiinadu-d daula Chin Bahadur Waziru-l 
lilhmdJik^ and Ambm-l umard Bahadur to be BaklinMu-l Manidlil\ 
for the defence of the monarchy, and with his own 1 lands bound 
on the lieads of the cliiefs a mdidhand of Burlianpur workman- 
ship. That same day these noblemen left the city for their 
camp, which was pitched near the Shdlamar gardens. They re- 
ceived one kror of rupees in cash, and cannon and munitions of 
war in abundance. Besides their own troops , 50,000 horsemen 
were given to them. Now was the time for these chiefs to have 
marclicd without delay, and, acting in concert with the Nazim of 
Multan and Lahore, whose troops amounted to no less than 
20,000 bold horsemen, to have advanced to the banks of the 
Jliolam or Chinab, and have closed the roads and passes against 
the invader by skilful dispositions and by force of arms. In- 
stead of this, the army remained a whole month encamped near 
the Shalamar gardens, detained by sundry petty causes which I 
cannot detail. ^ 

Nadir Shah, after Nasir Khan’s defeat, had entered Peshawar, 
wliere he occupied the residence of the Khan. Having settled 
tlie aiFairs of this district he marched, on the 25tli of Rama- 
zan, towards Attock, where the army encamped on the fifth 
day. The construction of a bridge here caused inevitable delay, 
but Aka Muhammad was detached with a strong force to devas- 
tate the country, and leave no means of destruction untried. 
A’azzu-d daula might now^ have displayed the same indifference 
as his royal master; but, far from this, he drew together a number 
of troops at vast expense to himself, and on the 17th of Rama- 
zan formed his camp on the banks of the Ravi. Not being at 
liberty to move forward until joined by the Emperor's army, he 
contented himself witli placing his cannon in the best positions, 
and thrpvviug up entrenchments round his camp. 
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On tho 4th of Sliawwal the Persian army crossed the Attock 
river on a bridge of boats. On the 8th the Emperor reached 
the loft bank of the Chinab river, and on the 9th encqjfnped 
close to the bridge of Shdh-daula.^ 

But how to relate tho ruin and desolation that overwhelit^d 
tliis beautiful country ! Wazirabad, l^nianabad, and Gujardt, 
towns which, for population, might almost be called cities, were 
levelled with tho earth. Nothing was respected, no sort of 
violence remained unpractised ; property of all kinds became the 
spoil of the plunderer, and women the prey of the ravishor. 

On the 10th of Shawwal the Sliah and his army crossed the 
bridge of Shdh-daula; then, leaving far to the left tho artillery 
of the Ndzim^ which w^as in position along the opposite bank of 
the Ravi, they forded the river and advanced to the Shalarnar 
gardens, which are on the liigh road to Shah- Jahanabdd. All that 
day, from morn till night, the contest was maintained against the 
army of the Ndzlm^ who repeatedly tried to force his way back to 
tho town. The bravest warriors put fortli their sti'ongth and 
many of the Kazalhdfi/ds fell. Yaliya Khan, the eldest son of 
the Nazim., cut his way through with a few followers, and 
proceeding towards Sliah-Jaliaiiabad by forced marches, reached 
the camp of Nawab Sahib Wazirn-l Mamdlik Bahadur in the 
vicinity of Paiupat. The fighting was renewed on the 11th, 
and the plain was strewed with the slain. 

Both armies were now worn out with the struggle, and it was 
found advisable to make terms. On the. 12th, the Nazira 
was met by the illustrious Wazir ’Abdu-1 Baki, and conducted 
into the presence of the Shah, the greatest honour and respect 
being shown him. He w^as courteously received and presented 
with a eJmpkan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and a horse, 
the Ndzwi again repaired to the presence of the Shah on the 
14th, and paid, by way of ofiering, a sum of twenty of 
rupees, a portion of which had been taken from tlio state ibijers, 
and the remainder contributed by the wealthiest inhabit^tiite# 

^ A most wonderfiil march ! 
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He then departed in all Iionoiir. By this payment Lahore 
was saved from liorrors among which death and spoliation 
were the least. The Shah, who was full of kindness for tlio 
Nd%im (A*azzu-d daula), took into his service his second son, 
Hayatu-llah Khan Bahadur, and appointed him to the command 
of five hundred horse. 

On the 15th of the month the Shah continued his march 
towards Shah-Jahanahdd. He advanced rapidly. Leaving his 
camp equipage at Shahabad, on the 15th of Zi-1 ka’da he 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Karnal, where Muhammad 
Shah's army awaited his coming. But it is now time to return 
to Muhammad Shdh, lest the thread of the narrative should be 
broken. 

Muhammad Shdh leases the CapitaL 

It has already been shown how Asaf Jah Bahadur, Waziru-l 
inamdlik Bahadur and Am'iru-l Umard Bahadur^ tlie officers 
to whom had been entrusted tho responsibility of leading an 
army against the Persian invaders, remained for a whole month 
encamped near the Shdlamar gardens. When tidings came 
that Nadir Shdli had reached the banks of the Attock river, 
the commanders urged upon the Emperor the necessity of his 
joining them in person, and, with one accord, they moved forward 
in the early days of Shawvval. The autlior himself, Anand Ram, 
accompanied by his beloved sons Eai Kripa E&ni and Salah 
Path Singb, left tho capital on the 11th of the month, in the ^ 
service of Naicdh Sahib Wazini-l Mamdlik Bahadur} When 
the army reached Pdnipat, the author obtained leave to revisit 
his home, where some private aflairs required his presence. 
Starting on the 17th, he reached Shah- Jahanabad on the evening 
of the 20th. 

On the 18th of the month Muhammad Shah, and the 
illustrious Prince Ahmad issued from the citadel (ark)^ the 
royal residence, and^n^imped near Muhammad Ganj. The 
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royal camp reached Panipat on the 27th, when the commanders 
paid their respects to His Majesty, and made offerings suited to 
their rank. 

Near Karn^l flows through a broad plain a canal which issues 
from the Jumna river, near Mukhlispur, and continues its course 
to Sliah-Jahaiidbdd. Tliis place was found convenient for the 
encampment of the army. By degrees new^ w^as received of the 
progress of the enemy. It w^as therefore resolved to advance no 
further, but to take advantage of the abundant supply of water, 
so necessary to the soldier, and fight to the last. The Mir-dfish 
was instructed to construct an earthen wall around the camp ; 
behind this the artillery was placed in position ; and brave men 
were told off for the defence of the iiitrenchments. In fact, nothing 
was omitted that could conduce to the strength of the camp. 
This disposition, which could hardly bo considered worthy of an 
Emperor, was adopted partly to await the arrival of Burhdnu4 
Midk Bahadur^ Nazim of Oudh, who had been ordered to join 
the royal army. This nobleman, though suffering from sickness, 
advanced by forced marches at the head of 30,000 horsemen, and 
reached Earnal on the 14th of Zi-1 ka’da. This addition to the 
strength of the army created universal joy, and all now thought 
victory certain. 

Battle between the Persians and the Mughals. t 

• 

Burhdnu-l Mulk, after his interview with His Majesty on the 
14th, the day of his arrival, had been dismissed to his own tents. 
News was at this time brought to him that a Persian force had 
fallen upon his baggage, which was coming up in the rear from 
Panipat, and had plundered it, and committed great slaughter. 
Burhanii-1 Mulk, with headlong impetuosity, misplaced in a com- 
mander, flew to the scene of action, accompanied only by the feW 
horsemen who >vero with him, without taking time to collect His 
artilleiy, or to form his men in ah 3 ’^ kind of order. Soon he was 
engaged in the'' thick of the fight, nor did he desist from hi» 
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efforts until he had scattered the Persians. The latter, expe- 
rienced in everjf kind of stratagem, the acquiring of which indeed 
forms part of the soldier s training, fled in apparent confiLsion, 
followed by the Nazim^ who was thus led into an ambush where 
stood the Persian advanced guard with a powerful artillery. The 
anuies engaged, and the shouts of the combatants and the clash- 
ing of sabres ascended to the heavens. 

Muhammad Shah, hearing of what was going on, ordered 
Amiru4. umard to reinforce the Nazim. The Ainir represented 
that the army had not expected a fight that day, and that the 
soldiers were consequently quite unprepared; reinforcements 
co\ild but add to the severity of the defeat. It was far better to 
delay a battle until the morrow, when the army could bo disposed 
according to the rules of war, with advanced and rear guards, and 
their artillery, on which everything depended in Indian warfare, 
could be placed in the front.^ The struggle would then bo one of 
comparative ease, and a little skill would insure an easy victory. 
The monarch was displeased with these objections, and addressed 
the Anih as a ‘‘ conceited idler.'*'* But AminiA ximard Bahadur 
was a chieftain who had the good of his master at heart ; never 
had he been guilty of aught like disobedience, and now, arming 
himself and mounting an elephant, he gathered round him 
Muzaffar Khan Bahddur and a few liorscrnen, all that could be 
collected in that hour of bewilderment, and hastened to the 
support of the Nazim* The struggle raged so fiercely that firearms 
aud arrows were put aside, and .swords and daggers were brought 
into play. Blood flowed from gaping wounds and crimsoned the 
combatants ; the red Kazalbdsh caps had the appearance of 
poppies ; a dense smoko hung over the field of battle. 

The heroic efforts of AmtruA ximard and his prodigies of 
valour could not prevail against the Persians, who fiir exceeded the 
i ndians i n nu mber, and had, moreover, the advantage of Slaving 
been pl^ed in position by the Shah himself. The Mughal s broke 

^ It is probable that if the army of HindiSstfin had been fully provided with 
artillery, the Persians would not have been able to oppose it .’* — jBaydnA fFdkf.] 
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at length and fled ; but Anikm-l timard maintained the combat 
until, mortally wounded in the face, he fell coveipd with glory. 
His brother, Muzaftiir Khan, his son Muhtaram Khfin; AU 
Hdmid Eh4n his kohi^ and some others stood by him to the 
last. Burhauu-1 Mulk and Nisar Muliammad Khan Bahadur 
became prisoners. The remainder of the followers of Amim-l 
umard^ headed by Ilai Majlis Rai Mir-sdmdn^ closed round their 
master’s elephant, resolved to extricate liirn or to perish. They 
reached the Amir's tents by evening. This nobleniaii’s wounds 
wore mortal, and he lived but one day longer. God liave mercy 
on him ! By his decease, Asaf Jah Bahadur became 
Officers were sent by the Emperor’s order to seize the property of 
the late nobleman, which it would have been more generous to 
leave to the heirs. 

Had the Emperor himself led his powerful army to the support 
of Burh4nu-1 Mulk, there would have been no cause to lament 
the loss of such a sarcldr as Amiru-l umard ; and who can say 
that victory might not liave smiled on his arms P 

The consequences of this disaster were lamentable; for the loss 
of baggage and the great scarcity of supplies that soon prevailed 
(four rupees could hardly purcha>se a sir of flour) totally de- 
prived the soldiery of the little spirit they ever possessed. The 
Persian Emperor sent a message offering to treat for peace ; for 
though so powerful, he was not one to overlook the advantages of 
negociation.^ Wazira-l mamdUk x^saf Jah was opposed to the 
proposition ; but his arguments did not prevail on the Emperor. 
On the 16th of the month Asaf Jah Balnidur and ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Bahadur were deputed to the Shah, to conclude the negocia- 
tions ; they returned to camp that evening. 

The next day Muhammad SJiali repaired in person to the 
Persian camp. The monarch took with him a small escort. 

* [‘* The Persians were alarmed at what they had seen of - he fighting and bravery 
displayed hy the soldiers of Ilindustjm, who had resisted the balls from jazdils by 
arrows from bows ; and they thought, that if, iHitw'ithstaiiding the W'aiit of anillory, 
the Indians had shown so nmeh courage, wdiat would they do now that the Emperor 
with all his artillery was ready for action.*’ — Muydn-i 
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’T7mdatu-1 Mulk Amir Khdn Bahadur, Mu*tamadii-d daiila 
IVIuIiammad Khdn Bahadur, Biliroz Khdii, and Jawed 

Khun, were among the number. Nasru-llah Mirza, the Shah’s 
son, received His Majesty at the limits of the camp. When 
they drew near, the Shah himself came forth, and the etiquette 
usual between the Persian and Mughal courts was faithfully 
observed. The two monarchs, holding one another by the hand, 
(Mitered the audieiice-teiits, and seated themselves side hy side on 
a mmniuh It was as if two suns had risen in the East, or as if 
two bright moons shed their light at one time ! As Muhammavl 
Shah was unaccompanied by any one of his chiefs, the subject of 
conversation between the two Emperors has remained unknown. 
After tills had lasted some time, a repast was prepared, the 
remains of which were given to Amir Khan Bahadur and the 
other noblemen. Kotliing tliat courtesy and friendship require 
was omitted during the whole conference, which lasted a quarter 
of the day, and Muhammad Shall regained his camp about tlie 
iliird quarter of the day. These proceedings restored tranquillity 
to the minds of the soldiery ; all looked forward with joy to 
renewed plenty, to a return to their beloved Shali-Jahanabad 
and the society of friends ; but fate smiled at these fond hopes, 
for more suflering, more bloodshed awaited them. 

The author has already related liow he obtained leave to visit 
Shah-Jahanab^d, and left the army for this purpose when it had 
reached Pampat. The Emperor had taken his departure from 
the town the day before the writer reached it. Strange to relate, 
numbers of people of every degree followed the royal standards. 
Some thought thus to enjoy a pleasant excursion through the 
Panjdb, while others were of opinion that a battle would be fought 
and won in the neighbourhood of the town, and that their absence 
would only be of short duration. The writer sought in vain for a 
house within the walls in which to place his wife and femily ; he 
could find no suitable one. Under these circumstances, he resolved 
to leave his family in their usual residence outside the town. The 
security of the entrances to the . lane was looked to, and armed 
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servants above tbe ordinary number were entertained. The 
autlior now prepared to return to the army, and sent on his 
advanced tents. 

But just at this time a report spread through the city of the 
death of Amiru-l iimard and the capture of Burhaiiu-1 Mulk. 
IMany were the false reports circulated, whicli there is no need to 
record here, and such was the state of the town that, but for 
the vigilance of Kotwal Hdji Fulad Khan, it must have been 
plundered, and the Persian army would have found the work 
done. The kotmi/, no ordinary man, was at liis post day and 
night ; his exertions were unceasing, and, wherever there was an 
appearance of sedition, he seized and punished the guilty parties. 
The roads were infested with malefactors, and there was safety 
for none. 

Having received certain tidings of the Persians having formed 
a circle around the royal army, and rendered ingress to the camp 
impossible, the author was compelled to relinquish his design of 
proceeding thither, lie therefore turned his attention to his 
means of defence. Sentries were placed, and the ddrogha and 
the writer himself patrolled the bazars at night to collect news. 
A supply of lead, powder, and rockets was laid in, and distributed 
among the people of the quarter, wlio began to take heart. Thus 
the nights were spent in watching, and the days in the society 
of friejxds. This state of things continued until the arrival of 
Burhduu-1 Mulk Baliadur and Tahmasp Khan Jalair, the latter 
the representative of the Persian Shah. 

MHhmmmd SM/i's second visit to the Sh&h, Entry of the tiro 
moyiarehs into Shdh-Jahdndhdd. 

The result of Muhammad Shah’s visit to the Persian Em- 
peror has been seen. Some days later, on the ^iith of the month, 
Asaf Jdh was deputed to finally settle sundry matters; but, 
through some unknown cause, this personage failed in his 
mission, and w^as detained iir the camp. Muhammad Shdli 
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liimself, neglecting the remonstrances of a few well-wishers 
who advised a further appeal to arms, then paid a second visit 
to the Persian Emperor on the 26th. Muhammad Shah, as a 
result of this interview, found it advisable to continue in the 
Persian camp, and ordered a part of the royal camp equipage 
to be brought. This was accordingly done, liy degrees all the 
chief nobles of the Stjite joined His Majesty. ^'To all appearance 
they acted according to their inclination, but in truth under com- 
pulsion. NamJcchis were ordered to be in attendance on them ; 
these in reality were but spies on their actions. How strange 
are the freaks of fortune ! Hero was an army of 100,000 bold 
and well-equipped horsemen, held as it were in captivity, and all 
the resources of the Emperor and his grandees at the disposal of 
the Kazalbdsh ! The Mughal monarchy appeared to all to be at 
an end. 

A proclamation was issued to the army that all might depart 
who chose, as His Majesty himself was about to return to Sliah- 
Jahiuuibad. The soldiers and camp followers now departed in 
crowds, and, with the exception of the chief dignitaries, and a 
fenv of lesser rank, who would have thought it a crime to abandon 
their master at such, a time, the Emperor renuiined alone. Tah- 
miisp Khan Jalair Wakihi-8 15urhanu-l Mulk Bahadur, 

and 'Azi'mu-llah Khan Bahadur, were sent in advance by the 
Shall to have the fort prepared for his reception, and to settle 
various other matters. 

When the Shah's camp equipage arrived from Shahdbad, the 
two Emperors set out. They made the journey seated together 
on an elevated car. Muhammad Shah entered tlie citadel {ark) 
of Shah-Jahandbad in great pomp on the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, seated 
in his car ; the conqueror followed on the 9th mounted on a horse. 
By a strange cast of the dice two moiiarclis who, but a shoi-t 
while before, found the limits of an empire too narrow to contain 
them both, were now dwellers within the same four walls ! 

The next day Nadir Shdh returned the Indian ruler's visit, 
and accepted the presents oflered^by the latter. When the Shdh 
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departed^ towards the close of the day, a false rumour was spread 
througli the town tliat he had been severely wounded by a shot 
from a rnatchlock,’ and thus were sown the seeds from wliich 
murder and rapine were to spring. The bad characters within the 
town collected in great bodies, and, without distinction, com- 
menced the work of plunder and destruction, A discharge of 
firearms and otlier missiles was continued throughout the niglit. 
The darkness of the night and the difficulty of recognizing 
^ friend or foe were the cause of numbers of the KazalhdshiH 
being slain in ilie narrow lanes of the town. Scarce a spot but 
was stained with their blood. 

On the morning of the 11th an order wTiit forth from the 
Persian Emperor for tlie slaughter of the inhabitants. The 
result may be imagined; one moment seemed to have sufficed 
for universal destruction. The Chdndni ehaulx^ the fruit market, 
the JJaribah Idzdr^ and the buildings around the Manjid-i Jama 
were set fire to and reduced to ashes. The inhabitants, ono and 
all, were slaughtered. Here and there some opposition was 
offered, but in most places people w^e butchered unresistingly. 
The Persians laid violent hands on k^iything and everybody ; 
cloth, jewels, dishes of gold and silv^^ore acceptable spoil. 

; The author beheld these horrors from his mansion, situated in 
: the Waldfpara Mahalla outside the city, resolved to fight to the 
last if necessary, and with the help of God to fall at least with 
honour,® But, the Lord be praised, the work of destruction did not 
extend beyond the above-named parts of the capital. Since the 
daysof Ilazrat S4hib-kirau Amir Timurywho captured Dehli and 
ordered the inhabitants to be niassacredv up to the present time, 
A.H. 1151, a period of 318 years, the capital had been free from 
such visitations. Tlie ruin in whicli its beautiful streets and 
buildings were now involved was such that tlie labour of years 
could alone restore the town to lls former state of grandeur. 

' p* Discharged by one of the''feinale/ guards of the Imperial harm^ — Jauhar-i 
Samaum^"] i ' 

- What concerns the author alone lias bees a good deal abbreviated from the text. 
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But to return to the miserable inhabitants. Tht?' massacre 
lasted Iialf the day, when the Persian Emperor^ ordered Il&ji 
Eiilad Khan, the kofivdk to proceed througli tlie streets accom- 
panied by a body of Persian namkclm^ and prochiirn an order 
for tlie soldiers to desist from carnage.^ By degrees tlie violence 
of the flames subsided, but the bloodshed, the devastation, and the 
ruin of ^amilie^s were irreparable. For a long time the streets 
romained strewn with corpses, as tlic walks of a garden witli 
dead flowers and leaves. The town was reduced to ashes, and 
had the appearance of a plain consumed with fire. All tlie regal 
jewels and property and the contents of the treasury were seized 
by the Persian conqueror in the citadel. Tie thus hocanie possijssed 
of treasure to tlie amount of sixty hw8 of rupees and several 
thousand as/irajh] plate of gold to the value of one kror of 
rupees, and the jewels, many of which were unrivalled in beauty 
by any in the world, were valued at about fifty kron, 'J'hc 
Peacock throne® alone, constructed at areat pains in the reign 
oF Shah Jahan, liad cost one kror of rupees. Elephants, horses, 
and precious stuffs, whatever pleased the conqueror’s eye, more 
indeed than can be enumerated, became his spoil. In sliort, the 
accumulated wealth of 348 years changed masters in a moment. 

Kawdh Sdhih Waziru-l mamdlik^ contributed thirty kws of 
rupees, besides elephants and his most valuable jewels. Nawab 
A'saf Jail also suffered an equal loss. The property of Burlianii-1 
Mulk, who had died shortly after the arrival of the Persians, 
was likewise seized. It amounted to about a kror of rupees, and 
had been brought from Oudh. 

On the 26tli| of ZM hijja was celebrated, with great pomp, the 
marriage of Nfeir Mirza, sou of the Persian Emperor, to a 

' [‘‘Upon the solicitations of His Majesty Muhammad Shhh, they ceased shedding 
the blood of the innocent.” — Baydn-i jrakV,^ 

^ [“ His Majesty bestowed on Na.dir Shhh, .wSth his own munificent liaiid, as a 
parting present, the Peacock throne, in which was set a ruby upwards of a yirih 
(three fingers’ breadth) in width, and nj&arly .t\yp» in length, which was cominouly 
called khir&j-i *dlam, “ tribute of the World.”-r^iw//n{r-i Samsdm*} 

® [See suprdf p. 79.] ' ' 
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daughter of Murad Baklisli, third son of his late Majesty Sh5,h 
Jah&ii* The ruler of Hindustan presented the bridegroom with a 
dress of honour, a necklace of pearls, a jighah and a dagger set 
with pearls, and an elephant with trappings of gold. 

On the 1st of Muharram, a.h, 1152 (30th March, 1739), writers 
wore appointed to levy ransom from the inhabitants under the orders 
of Tallin asp Khan Waldht-s Salta luit, and lay it before the Shah ; 
but, in order that the inhabitants might not be completely ruined, 
nobles of both States were directed to superintend the settlement of 
the ransom in the hall of justice, where all might be spectators. 
The town now oflered a strange spectacle. Emissaries of the IwUcdl 
and Persian nasal'chis wandered from house to house and from 
street to street, to take inventories of the property, and enforce the 
appearance of the citizens, so that the sum to be contributed by 
each individual miglit bo fixed according to his means. It was 
the wish of the Shah that the townspeople should be preserved 
from violence and treated with lenity. * * Unoffending people, 
liigli and low, rich and poor, were compelled day after day to 
appear in the hall of justice, where they were kept from morn 
till night, often later, and then departed, speculating in their 
wretchedness on what the morrow might bring forth, and 
wondering to find themselves still alive. Mir Waris and 
Khwaja Rahmatu-llah openly, and two other persons in secret, 
had conspired to effect their destruction, and acted as delators. 
Without ever arriving at the truth, their calumnies were accepted 
as such. They forgot that they would reap what tliey sowed, 
feared neither God nor man, and maltreated the people. 

Tlio inventory was now ready. It appeared from this that the 
contributions of the capital would amount to two krors. The 
Shdh, therefore, appointed Asaf Jah, Wazirii-l mamdlik^ 'Azimu- 
llah Kli&ii, Sarbuiatid lvh4M> Mubdrizu-l Mulk, and Murtaz^ 
Khan to collect the mpne^, |^f.div}^jions made of all the 
city, and lists of the; different with their inhabitants, 

and the contributions each were prepared and 

given to the above-named ‘ ^ 
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Now commenced the work of spoliation, watered by the tears 
of the people. By Naw&b i^saf J4h Bahadur and Nawab 3aliib 
Waziru-l mamdlilc., but especially by the latter, who contributed 
a great part of the money himself, the collections were made in 
the most humane manner ; but when) the other three noblemen 
presided, and more particularly in the division of Mubarizu-1 
Manialik, the sufferings of the citizens knew no bounds. Not 
only was their money taken, but whole families were ruined. 
Many swallowed poison, and others ended tlieir woes with the stab 
of a knife. The author, whose house was in the division allotted 
to Mubarizu-l Mainalik, endured great persecution.^ 


Comimct made by Muhammad Shah with Nadir Shah. 

At a former epoch, the Monarch of the Universe and Emperor 
of Emperors, the Asylum of Islam, whose throne is that of 
Alexander, and whose court the heavens, the most noble and 
exalted sovereign, Nadir Shah (may his kingdom endure for 
ever !), found it necessary to send ambassadors to transact certain 
affairs with the officials of this suppliant in the court of heaven.^ 
We, at that time, consented to all the demands made of us; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Muhammad Khan Turkoman was 
depute*! from Kandaliar to recall these matters to our mouiory, 
the officers charged with the administration of this realm tailed 
to comply with the demands of the great Emperor, and thus 
sowed the seeds of contention. At length the Persian army 
crossed the frontiers of Hindustdn, and the forces of the two 
monarchies met in battle on the plains of Karnal. A great 
victory signalized the prowess of the Persian warriors. But as the 
illustrious Emperor, the head of the Turkoman tribes, and fount 
of manly virtues, treated us with kindness, vyve. felt honoured by 
his friendship, which madu oui%|jb|itt tlie,;(^vy of Iram, and pro- 

^ I have here omitted 16 pages,.. whictjL r^MtlB; solely to the author’s sutferings. 
Five were extorted from him. 

^ Muhammad Shhh. 
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(deeded in his company to Shdli-Jalidnabdd, wliere we offered for his 
acceptance all the treasures, jewels, and precious things of Hind. 
The great Emperor, complying with our request, placed a portion 
of our offerings within the circle of his acceptance, and, moved by 
the feelings of friendship, natural to the similarity ot our origin 
and position, and by a just consideration of the favour due by a 
Turkonuiii to a descendant of the Gurganis, gave into our charge 
the crown and seals of the realm of Hindustaii. In return for tliis 
liberality, surpassing indeed the kindness of a fiither to his son, 
or of brother to brother, all the countries about Sind, westward 
of the rivers Attock and Sind, and of the Sanjar stream, which 
flows from the latter, nam(dy : Peshawar, Bnngashat, the coimtiy 


of Kabul, Ghaznin and the Ivohistaii, Uazarat, the fortress of 
Bhakkar and Sakhar, Khudabad and Layagaon, tljo Dorajat 
with the Buliich and other populations, the province of Thatt^i, 
the fortress of Habima, the city of Badin, the pimjanm of Chun, 
Samwal, Kehran, and all other pargramH dependent on tlio 
harbours, with all forts, villages and ^cultivated lands, 
and ports from the source of the river Attock, the Bakarnacliak 
pass, and the numerous branches of the river near Thatta, to 
where the river Sind and the Sind and Singarh rivulets flow 
into the ocean ; together with whatever of any kind is the pro- 
duce of hinds watered hy the river Attock and its branchowS, and 
tliat may lie westward of the river Sind and the Singarh rivulet ; 
all these have \ve detached from our dominions, and annexed to 
those of Persia. Henceforth the oflScers of that powerful State 
shall collect the revenue and exercise all authority in the 
aforesaid countries, and the people, great and small, dwellers in 
towns and in plains, tillers of the soil, men of every degree, 
shall be subject to their laws, and the ministers of this eternal 
goveniment shall no longer have sway among them. But the 
fortress of Ddwar, the cities of Tuliari and Bindrawach, and 
all the countries eastward of rivers Attock and Sind and 
the Singarh rivulet, Ihese^ attached to tlie kingdom of 


Hind. 
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Muhammad SluUds third vmt to the Sovereign of Persia, and 
dejyarture of the latter. 

On the 29tli of Muharram the ^^lory of tlic roalnis of Hind 
proceeded to partake of an entertainment given by the ruler of 
frail. A quarter of the day passed in rejoicings. A huiulred 
and one pieces of cloth, within whicli were precious objects from 
foreign countries, and several trays of jewels, oftbred by the Shah, 
were acce})ted by the royal visitor, who then took his departure. 
All the nobles in the regal suite, to the number of nearly one 
hundred, received presents suited to their rank. This festival 
was not without its object, for the Shah had iTSolvcd to return 
to his own dominions. This was as yet secret, but on the 6th 
of Safar tlio MuUu-hashi, standing at the door of his august 
master’s residence, witli a loud voice made the following pro- 
clamation : — 

“ Soldiers, the King of Kings and Lord of beneficence, our 
master, the protector of the world, conquered the country of 
Hindustan and restored it. To-morrow our victorious banners 
move towards Trak. Be you prepared ! ” 

On the morrow the Sh4h rode forth from the citadel, and 
pitched his camp near the Shalamar gardens, five kos from the 
town, and once more the government of Hindustan devolved on 
Muhammad Shah. On the 8th of the month ’Abdu-l Baki Khan, 
and Hayatu-llali Khan, son of the Nau:db ISfdzini A’azzu-d daiila, 
were sent to Lahore with an order directing the latter to collect 
and forward a contribution of one kror of rupees. The messen- 
gers, travelling with rapidity, reached Lahore on the 21st of the 
same month. They were met by the Naicdh Nazim in the 
Slialamar gardens. Hence they continued their way in company 
to the city. The illustrious messenger here met with the kindest 
and most courteous reception, and the frienclsliip already existing 
between the noble entertainer aid his guest wa^ much increased. 
Through the exertions of Kifayat Kli|in^l^\|tSmand for a kror of 
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rupees was modified, and a sum of twenty lacH taken in addition 
to the former contribution.^ 

Tidings having been brought of the Shali’s arrival at Chakgard, 
a place thirty hofi from Laliore, on tlie banks of the Eavi, across 
which a bridge of boats had been formed, the Nawdh Sahib 
Ndzini and ’Abdu-1 Baki Khan set out to meet His Persian 
Majesty on the 27th of Safar. On the 3rd of llabi’u-1 awwal, 
the monarch crossed the river at the above-named spot, and 
formed his camp on the right bank. The Nafcdh Nazim and his 
companion entered the camp that same day, jiiid were admitted 
to the presence. Tlie Nazim met with great courtesy, and was 
honoured with several presents ; besides these the Shah con- 
ferred on him the fanndn of the Nizdmnt of Multiin (Saifu-d 
daula Bahadur, the late Ndzim^ was dead), to which His Majesty 
had caused to be affixed the seal of Muhammad Shah. Dresses 
of honour and Arabian horses -were given to Khwdja ’Abdu-llali 
Khan, second son of the late Saifu-d daula, to Khwajallayatu-llah 
Khan, and to the other chiefs in the Ndzini's suite. * * 

On the 9th of Rabrii-l awwal the Shah’s camp was at Kaluwal, 
a village on the banks of the Chinab, the largest river of the 
Panj&b. A heavy fall of rain, such as is usual in the rainy 
season, had occurred the previous night, and the bridge 
had been broken, some of the boats being swamped, and others 
knocked to pieces. Tlic river’s width liad so increased that it 
was impossible to reconvstruct a bridge at >his point, but a 
narrower part was found near the ■ village of Akhanur, where a 
bridge was formed by means of iron cables. On the 11th the 
Nazim received fresh proofs of the Shuli’s generosity. 

The Persian camp broke up from Kaluwal on the 14th, and 
commenced crossing the river at Akhanur. A portion of the 
army had eft'ected its passage, when the force of the swollen and 
pent-up stream carried away the bridge with a deafening roar, 
and hurled two thousand ICazalhmhiH into a \vatery grave. But 
as the Shah was anxious to cross the river, he proceeded him- 

1 This passage is doubtful. 
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self, mounted on Mahd-sundar, the powerful elephant that had 
been bestowed on the Nawdh Ndzim^ in scarcli of a ford, or some 
spot suited to the formation of a bridge. However, it is vain to 
struggle against destiny, and His Majesty failed in the object of 
his search ; and it was consequently decided that the army should 
be ferried over in boats at Kaluwal. Tlie camp was therefore 
moved on the 25th, and the passage was commenced. By tlie 2nd 
Ilabl’u-s sani, three quarters of the army and baggage had been 
landed on the opposite bank, and on the following day the 
Nazim w'as permitted to depart, his own sword being returned to 
him, and his elephant to Hayatu-llah. Tlio Nazim and his son 
reached Sialkot the same day. The Persian Emperor, who 
entertained a great affection for the Naumh Ndzim^ directed an 
epistle to be prepared and forwarded to the ruler of Hind, desiring 
His Majesty to increase the allowances and the body of horse of 
this chieftain from seven to eight thousand. The districts of 
Gujarat, Sialkot, Piirsariir, and Aurangabad, from which was 
derived the expenditure of Kabul and Peshawar; also Dangali 
and other places, producing about four krors of dams^ and consti- 
tuting tlie jdgir of Niisir Khan, Nazim of Kabul ; some districts 
forming the zammddns of Khuda-yar Khan ’Abbasi, and of Ghazi 
Khan Dudalu, zamhiddr of Multan, all of which are east of the 
Attock river, and had been for three ycai\s made over to Nadir 
Shah, these were now placed under the charge of the Ndzim^ 
subject to a yearly payment of twenty laca of rupees. The 
Ndzim was at first loath to enter into tliis arrangement, but 
several considerations induced him. The chief of these was that 
if this matter were not thus settled, the Shah would leave an 
army in the country, which would be the cause of numerous evils. 
On the 7tli of the month the Shah liimself crossed the river, 
and encamped on the right bank, the move being made known to 
all by discharges of cannon. 

The Shah felt the greatest anxiety to reach Khurasan, where 
his presence was urgently required to put a stop to disturbances 
that had broken out in Bukh&ra and Khwarizrn, for the rulers of 
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these countries, blinded with pride and ignorance, had withdrawn 
their necks from the yoke of subjection. Proceeding without a 
halt, the Shah crossed the river Attock on the 21st of JuTndda*s 
s&ni, and on the 25th of Sha’bdn cast his shadow over the 
countiy of Kabul. Hence he inarched by way of Darah Isma’il 
Hut to correct Khuda-yar Khau ’Abbasi, zaminddr of Khud- 
ab&d. Having made Hut and Ghazi Khan Dudalu obedient, 
he remained some time in the government of Bhakkar. 

Before leaving Kabul, the Nawab Sahib A’azzu-d daula and 
Ilayatu-llali Khan Bahadur, who governed the province of 
Multan us his father’s deputy, had been directed to join the Shah 
whenever his army slionld enter the territories of Khuda-yar 
Khan, and to assist in settling the affairs of tliat district. 
Hayatu-llah Khan lost no time in joining the Shah and the 
Ndzirn^ starting on tlie 26th of Shawwal from the fortress of 
Jamun, which liad fallen to his arms only a few days before, 
passed one night at Lahore. On the 23rd of Zi-l hijja he left 
Multan to proceed towards tlie Persian camp by water. 


Copy of the Shakes Letter above mentioned. 

To tlie exalted and most noble of Khans, the illustrious 
Zakariya Khan, Nazim of the provinces of Lahore and Multan, 
witli assurances of our warmest friendship, he it known that, 
whereas His Majesty has resolved to make a tour this year 
through the country of Sind, in order to chastise certain 
rebellious chieftains in tliose parts, and whereas it is deemed 
probable that one or more of these chiefs may attempt to fly 
towards Multan, wliich would render it necessary for the conquer- 
ing army to cross the river Sind, to pursue and capture the 
fugitives ; and whereas between this powerful government and 
that of Hindustan there exists perfect concord, it is necessary 
that the illustrious should be preptvrtid to move from 

L&hore towards Multan on receiving an order to this effect, and 
with his troops guard the approaches to this city, that those who 
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may cross the river may be punished, and such energy displayed 
for this purpose as may render unnecessary the co-operation of 
the royal forces. In addition the Khan may rest assured of the 
kindly feelings of tlie Emperor of Emperors towards him, and 
may expect everything from his generosity. Written on the 
21st of Jumada-s sani, a.h. 1162. 

Entry of Nadir Shah into the territories of Khndd-ydr Khan, 

Of all the frontier-chiefs none equalled Khuda-yar Khan in 
the extent of their possessions, the number of tlieir soldiers, 
and the fertility of their resources. When first NAdir Sh&h 
arrived under the walls of Kandahar, this chieftain formed vain 
scliemea of checking the advance of the victorious army and 
holding the passes, thus, as if impelled by fatality, making an 
enemy to hiriiself of a monarch favoured by fortune, whose sword, 
like the orb of light, had flashed over the world from east to 
west. Now, that tlie tidings of the Shdh’s advance broke upon 
his dream of fancied security, he left Ills son in command of his 
trooi)S, and himself, with his women and wealth, withdrew into 
the fortress of Amarkot, a strong place, surrounded on two sides 
by water and on the other two by sand-hills. 

When the Shali'’s army <irew near, the son gave up all idea of 
figliting, and prepared to do homage to the Emperor on condition 
that his father should not be required to appear ; but these terms 
were not acceded to, and the foolish youth was kept prisoner. 
Tho'Shdh again moved rapidly forward to lay siege to Amarkot, 
and the news of this advance shook, as if with the shock of 
an earthquake, the warlike resolve of Khiidd-yar Khan. He 
immediately sent away his women and liis pro|>erty to the sandy 
country, but stayed behind himself to make arrangements for the 
removal of twenty-two lacs of rupees, for which carriage had not 
been procurable, and determined to follow on the morrow. 

But the morrow brought forth unexpected events, for the 
Shah, learning that the game might still be secured by a bold 
cast of the net, pushed forward from Lddg&on, distant from 
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A market thirty farsakhs^ on the evening of the 28th of Zi-1 ka’da, 
and suddenly surrounded the fort about daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning. Immediately the soldiery commenced the work of 
destruction. Khudd-yar Khan, seeing no path opej to escape, 
came forth with cries for mercy, and did homage; and this 
course, which he should have before adopted, proved his salva- 
tion. Tlie Shdh, mindful of the maxim that there are more joys 
in forgiving than in punishing, received him with kindness, and 
forgave his faults. The twenty-two lacs found in the fort and 
some jewels were seized by the Emperor's officers, and the Shah 
returned to L&dgaon, wliere the camp equipage had been left, 
and where were discussed the affairs of Khuda-ydr Khan, who 
bad accompanied His Majesty since liis surrender. 

About two hours before the close of day His Majesty received 
A’azzu-d daula in tlie royal audience tent. This nobleman was 
treated with even more tlian former courtesy, and the Emperor 
graciously observed that he must liave been put to much incon- 
venience in so long a journey. On the 7th the Nawab Nazim 
risceived tokens of the esteem in which he was held by the 
Shah. ^ * 

Khuda-yar Khan ’Abbasi, since his submission, had remained 
in the royal camp, Tlie monarch now, with kingly munificence, 
raised him from the dust and re-established him in possession 
of his zammddn^ with the title of Shah Kuli Khan, and the 
government of the province of Thatta. The conditions of this 
arrangement were an annual payment of ten lacs of rupees and 
the furnishing to the Persian monarch of a contingent of two 
thousand horse under one of the Khan's sons. The Khan, 
who might have expected a very different treatment as the result 
of his conduct, was dismissed with the present of a horse to 
his home on the 15th of Muharram, a.h. 1152 (12th April, 
1739 A.D,). 

Nddir Shdh, having finally settled the affairs of Hindustan, 
resolved to set his face towards the country of Khur&san, where 
frequent disturbances occurred, acting as a thorn in his side. 
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NA'DIE-NA'M A 


OF 

MTllZX MUHAMMAD MAIIDr. 

This history is the prodnctioii af Mirzd Muhammad Mahdi of 
Muzandaran, avIio attended Nadir Shah as confidential secretary 
"in all his military expeditions. The character of this detailed 
history is generally eulogistic ; but as the author survived his 
master, and has not omitted to recount the mad actions com- 
mitted by Nadir Shah in tlio latter period of his life, faitli may 
be generally placed in his relation of the events of this period. 
The Nddir-ndma was translated into French by Sir W. Jones at 
the desire of the King of Denmark, and is therefore well known 
to European students. Another name which this work bears is 
Tdrikh-i Jahan-huHlidl^ but as that name is generally appro- 
priated to the valuable history of the Mughals by ’Alau-d din 
Malik ’At& Malik Juwaim (No. IX., Vol. II. p, 384), it will 
save confusion not to give the title to the Nddir-ndma, 

The life of Nadir by Mr. Fraser, who availed himself of con- 
temporary records in India, and the works of Jonas Hanway, 
afford the Englisli reader all the information he can desire on the 
subject of this tyrant. 

Size — 8vo., 688 pages of 15 lines each. 
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T AHMA'SP-NA'M A 

OF 

MISKfN. 

This is an autobiographical piece giving an interesting account 
of several occurrences during the downfall of the Empire. It 
bears very much the same character as the Baydn-i Wa/d* of 
’Abdu-l Karim. The author is careless about dates, but they can 
easily be supplied by the light wliich other historians, European 
and Asiatic, shed upon the transactions he records. There 
seems reason to suppose that the author’s name was Tahmasp, to 
which he added the literary name of Miskin. The text, how- 
ever, is not very plain on tliis subject. The title of the work may 
perhaps be derived from tlie name assumed by N&dir Sliah on 
his entering the service of Shah Tahmasp. 

Size — Large Svo., 314 pages of 17 lines each. 
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UAHRU-T TAWAlirKH. 

This unique, but wortliless, “ Sea of Histories,” comprises 
accounts of the Asiatic monarchies. The volume is an autograph, 
in tlje library of the Naw&b of Tonk, witli many marginal notes, 
also apparently in the handwriting of the author, containing some 
additional information on the meagre histories in tlie text. 

As the preface to the first book is not contained within this 
volume, we are left in ignorance of the autlior^s name, object and 
authorities. He was most probably an Indian, as he deals at dis- 
proportionate length with the History of India, which, however, is 
carried down only to the reign of Jahangir. It is evident that the 
volume is imperfect in this portion, and that all that follows in 
the book, as at present bound, originally belonged to the first 
volume, which begins just as the second volume closes, with an im- 
perfect sentence. From his Instory of the Emperors of rurkoy, 
it appears that the author visited Mecca on a pilgrimage in the 
year 1160 a.h. (1747 a.d.), which is all that we loam of him 
ill the course of the work. As the second book contains a 
short preface, which was wanting in the first, the ignorant binder 
has given it the precedence, and thus transposed the proper 
order. 

From tliis preface we learn that the second book was com- 
menced in the year 1099 a.U. (1687-8), a date which might he 
open to doubt, w'ere it not twice repeated in tlie preface, in which 
also several other corresponding dates are given confirmative of 
this. The work is, nevertheless, carried down beyond the 
time of Nadir Shah’s invasion of India, and the date of llo4 
a.h, (1741 a.d.) is twice distinctly quoted towards the end. 
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These passages, as well as the marginal notes, may have been 
added by some otlier hand, but there is an appearance of uni- 
formity about the work which does not appear to warrant this 
inference, and we are therefore led to the conclusion, that the 
author lived to an old age, and was engaged upon the revision of 
this work for more than half a century. The passage, more- 
over, in whicli the writer states that he visited Mecca in 1160 
A ll., seems evidently w'ritten by the same person who wrote the 
beginning of the volume. This compilation is divided into 
detaclied chapters, one being devoted to each separate dynasty, 
and the disregard of order is of course chiefly attributable to the 
mistake in the binding. 


CONTENTS. 

Second Book. — Preface, pp. 1 to 3 — Turks, early Mughals and 
Kara-khit&ians, pp, 3 to 15 — Ghorian Dynasties, pp. 16 to 26 
— Kings of Kirt, Khwarizm, Changiz Khan and his descendants, 
j>p. 26 to 90 — Timur and his descendants, pp. 90 to 122 — 
Sultans of Hindustan, pp. 123 to 165, 

First Book. — Hindi and Muhammadan Doctrines of the 
Creation, pp. 165 to 208 — Muhammad and the twelve Iinauis, 
pp, 208 to 290 — Kings of 'Ajain, Arabia, Abyssinia, Rum, 
Egypt, the Popes and Khalifas, etc., etc., pp. 291 to 490 — 
Samanis, Ghaznivides, Buwaihides, Saljuks, Atabaks, etc., pp. 
490 to 694 — Safliviaus, Nadir Shah, and Sultans of Rum, pp. 
695 to 745. 

Size — 8vo., 745 pages of 11 lines each. Including marginal 
notes, these mean an average of about 13 lines to a page. 

Tlie Bahru-t Tawdrilih offers nothing worthy of Extract. 
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XOVIII. 

MUH AMMAD-NA'M A . 

This work was written according to the express orders of the 
Etnporor Mnhamniad Shah, by some dependent of Nawab 
Mustafa Kh4n, surnamed Mustatab Jan ]3ab4. 

Size — 8vo., 280 pages of 17 lines each. 


XCIX. 


TA'lirKH-I MUHAMMAD SIIA'HI' 

OF 

Yl/SFF MUHAMMAD KFIA'K 

This work is inontioiied in the Ma-duni-l uniard as one of the 
sources whence the materials of that valuable work were derived. 
The Tdrikh-i Chaghatdi (p. 21 supra) and the Tdrikh^i Nddiru-z 
Zamdni (p. 70 supra) are sometimes called by this name. 

There is no copy of either of these works among Sir II. M. 
Elliot's MSS. An Extract bearing tlie title of this last proves 
to be identical with the Sif/aru-^l Muta-alMhirin. 
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TAlirKH-I AHMAD SHA'IT. 

[The Editor has been unablo to discover either the exact title of 
this work or the na»7ie of the author. There is no copy of the 
original MS. in Sir H. M. Elliot’s library, nor is the work to be 
found in the British Museum, in the Library of the India Office, 
or in that of the Royal Asiatic Society. The following Ex- 
tracts have been taken from a translation made by Mr. (now 
Sir) D. Forsyth, and headed History of Ahmad Shah.” 
It is a work of some length, and terminates abruptly about six 
months before the deposition of Ahmad in 1754 a.h. It begins 
with the following exordium.] 

EXTKACTS. 

The occurrence of all great events, which may not even have 
entered into the conception of the human mind, becomes clear 
and manifest 'W its own proper time, and in the list of extra- 
ordinaiy and unlooked-for events, may be mentioned the elevation 

Ahni^ Shdii, son of Muhaiiunad Shah, to the throne. 

And the history of these events is detailed as follows : — 

’ Muhammad Shah had received from his ancestors, dominions of 
large extent, which they had by dint of prowess and successful 
exertion wrested from other illustrious Kings and annexed to the 
territories already under their rule. But instead of being impressed 
with the importance of attending to the affairs of his kingdom, 
and turning his earnest attention as became an Emperor towards 
the management of the country, Muhammad Sh&h, from the 
commencement of his reign, displayed the greatest carelessness 
in liis government, spending all his time in sport and play. This 
on the part of the Sovereign wasipedily taken 
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of by all the amin and nobles, who usurped possession of Mxis and 
parganasy and appropriated to themselves the revenues of those 
provinces, which in former days were paid into the Royal treasury, 
and amounted to several krors of rupees. From these provinces 
not one fiirthing found its way into the Royal chest ; but a small 
revenue was still derived from those few khdlim parganan which as 
yet remained faithful to their allegiance. As the Royal treasury 
became gradually emptied, the Emperor’s army was reduced to 
great straits, and at last entirely broken up; whilst the nobles of 
the land, who in the time of former sovereigns could never have 
got together such an amount of wealth, or so largo a force, now 
amassed large sums of inoiioy from their own jdgirs^ and from 
those Government lands of which they had seized possession, and 
from the jagira of others, a twentieth portion of which tliey 
did not give to tlie rightful owners. With this wealth they were 
able to keep up an iniiiiense army, with which the Emperor was 
unable to cope. Thus the Emperor found himself more circum- 
scribed than his nobles, upon whom ho, in fact, became dependent, 
and was unable to depose or displace any one of them. 

This state of things lasted till the period of Nadir Shalfs 
arrival in Iliiidustdn, from Ifran, about the ycjxr 1151 a.h. As 
Muhammad Shah had no means whatever of resistance, he was 
completely dependent upon liis nobles, with whose forces he went 
out to meet Nadir Shah. But owing to the want of unity in all 
the councils and actions of the nobles, they were unable to effect 
anything like a stand against him, and soon were defeated by the 
enemy. * * 

The condition of the country after the departure of Nadir 
Sh&h was worse than before. The amirs took what they liked. 
The Emperor spent what remained to him in sports and 
pastime. He locked up his son, Ahmad Shah, in one part of the 
citadel, not wishing him to appear in public. He kept him in the 
greatest indigence, and would not allow him to indulge in the 
game oi ehattgdn^ hunting, shooting, or any; royal sports, such 
as he pi^tuse^ hims^lfi 
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First Bitrrdm Invasion. 

At the time (of Ahmad Afghan's first invasion) Muhammad 
Shah was suffering from an attack of paralysis, and w^as not able 
to sit on horseback ; but he ordered his chief nobles to set out 
and quell this rebellion on the frontier. For this purpose 
Kamru-d din Klian Kiisrat Jang Waziru-l Mamdlik^ * * Safdar 
Jang Mir-dtish^ Sa’adat Khan llahadur ZuJ Jilcdr Jang, 
third paymaster; Nasir Khan Bahadur, and Edja Isri Singh, 
Zdmmddr of Amber and Jaipiir, wi£h other nobles and sarddrs, took 
their departure on the 18th of Muharrain, in the thirtieth 
year of the reign. In the space of fifteen days or so, this 
army had proceeded fifteen miles from Dehli, when nows 
came of Ahmad Afghan having reached Lahore with his force. 
Also news came that Haydtu-llah Klian had guarded all the 
gates and streets, and had sent a force under Sadar Zilla Khdn 
Kasur Pathan to oppose him. But Zilla Khan immediately 
went over to the enemy with his wdiole force, and Hayatu-llah 
Kh4n, seeing resistance no longer possible, fled, without striking 
a blow, and left all Iiis property and treasure in Lahore. 
I'tim&du-d daula wrote to the Emperor, representing that all the 
sarddrs and nobles were declaring themselves independent, but 
that if the Emperor would send his son Prince Ahmad from 
Dehli, to take charge of the army and to remain at its head, 
the war could easily be put an end to. 

Muhammad Shdh was most unwilling to part with any authority 
to his son ; but being in great straits, and completely helpless, 
he sent for his son on the 19th of Safar, kissed him in open 
Barbar, gave him a copy of the Kuran and then dismissed 
Iiim. He would not give him any title or rank to assume, but 
provided a suitable sawdri of elephants, horses, etc., and Sa’ddat 
Khan, his maternal uncle, was appointed his counsellor, that he 
might give him the best advice on all occasions. The manage- 
ment of all war affairs was given over to I'timddu-d daula. 

'yV^hen the Royal army reached Maclnwdra, the spies gave 
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information that Ahmad Afghdn had reached Philor, which is 
about thirty miles from Machiwara. The generals eiiteixd into 
deliberation, whether they should cross the Sutlej or not ; but 
they came to the resolution not to do so, lest the enemy, avoiding 
an attack, should cross over at some other place. They therefore 
determined to remain where they were. They soon heard that 
the enemy had crossed at the ford near Ludhiyana, whicli is 
about twenty miles distant from Macliiwara, and having laid 
waste the country round about the high road, was proceeding 
towards Sirhiiid. As Ahmad Afgh&n carried on liis pei'son no signs 
of superior rank, Prince Ahmad was unable to learn whether he 
was with Ills army or behind, and fearing lest he sliould be in the 
rear, and suddenly fall on his army, he marched two or three 
miles a day along the river towards Ludhiyana in search of the 
enemy. lie then heard that Ahmad Afghan had paKSsed straight 
oil to Sirliind with his force, and had set that city on fire, and got 
possession of the icazir^s treasure. When this intelligence reached 
DeliH, the greatest consternation and dismay prevailed, and the 
inhabitants prepared to fly with their families. * * 

News was brought that Prince Ahmad, with ]'timadu-d 
daula, had fallen*back from the banks of the Sutlej and met 
with Ahmad Afghan’s force about six miles from Sirhiiid, and 
had ini mediately erected batteries on four sides of his force. The 
enemy also erected batteries on his side in the gardens of Sirhind. 
A fire on both sides was opened on the 13tli Ilabru-1 awwal, 1101 
A.H. (3rd March, 1748 and many men were killed in 

both armies. The firing continued for eight days, when Ahmad 
Afghan, seeing that this kind of warfare would never end, threw 
up a battery on a mound near the Prince’s force, from which the 
guns threw their fire right into the Royal camp, passing over the 
batteries of his own army. Many members of the Royal army 
were killed. The whole responsibility of the war rested upon 
Ptirnddu-d daula, and to him all the soldiers cried out to bo led 
into a general action. But to this Ftimddu-d daula would not j 
consent, saying that the enemy would soon bo ruined of himself. 
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• The soldiers therefore began to make themselves as secure as 
they could in the camp, when of a sudden, one day, Ahmad 
Afghan sent a camel, with melons, apples, etc., and a letter to the 
Prince, desiring peace, and stipulating that if the Emperor would 
leave him Kabul and Thattd, which Nddir Shdh had given him, 
and all the gold which Nadir Slidli had brought from DeliU, he 
would evacuate the country. 

The Prince sent this letter with the camel to Zu-1 fikdr Jang 
(Sa'adat Khan), who forwarded it again to rtimadu-d daula. 
lie sent an answer to Ahmad Afghdn that he was to come and 
throw himself as a suppliant before the Prince, and do homage 
to him, and he would tlieri endeavour to procure his pardon ^ 
Seeing from this advice that there was no hope of his stipul 
lations being acceded to, Ahmad Afghan prepared for a gcnerjl 
action, and on Friday, the 21st Rabi’u-1 awwal, when three 
io\iT ghark oi the day had passed — ue. about eiglit o'clock a.m. 
— he opened fire from his guns. A ball from a cannon reached 
the tents of Ftimadu-d daula Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and passing 
througli them struck the mizir on his side, and, strange to say, 
Jill his attendants and followers, who were standing close around 
him, escaped unhurt. His son, Mu'inu-l Mulk, was at the 
batteries at the time, and ^hearing of his father's accident, came 
to him at once in great distress, and found him just expiring. 
A minute or two after he died. * * In the mean time news 
arrived that Ahmad Afghan had got inside the intrciichment 
with his force, and was fighting tliere. Mu^Iiiud Mulk set out 
immediately to oppose the enemy’s further progress, and this 
intelligence readied the Prince, Abu-1 Mansur Khan Bahadur 
(Safdar Jang), Raja Isri Singh, and the ^ other sarddrs, who 
mounted their horses with the greatest expedition. * * They 
fought so well with the enemy, that with the greatest exertion, 
and a display of fiery zeal, they destroyed some thousands, de- 
feated the Afghan army, and followed up the fight for one or 
two miles, slaughtering and wounding. * * I'he enemy, who had 
at that time lost half his force, was unable to withstand the 
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attack of Safdar Jang, and seeing a favourable opening, bore 
down on the right wing of the Royal army, which had been 
deserted by Isri Singh. . Safdar Jang, on hearing of the 
attack in this quarter, left Mu’inu-1 Mulk and came to the 
assistiiiice of the Prince’s portion of the army, and his force 
committed the greatest havoc. Ahmad Afghan tlien fled with 
the remnant of his men, and .taking shelter in a small fort, 
began to open a fire of cannon, and killed a number of 
men. To attack this fort, several large guns were brought up, 
and planted ready ; but night camo on before any attack was 
made. During the night Ahmad, seeing that it was useless to 
hold out any longer against the superior force of the Prince, who 
|liad gained a decided advantage, he silenced his guns, and under 
jfavour of the darkness fled, no one knew in what direction. The 
Prince with his army remained under arms the whole night ; and 
when morning came, they were surprised to find no trace of the 
enemy. 

The arjny remained in the same position till the 25th Rabihi-1 
awwal, wlien messengers arrived from Ahmad Afghan bearing 
again the same proposals for peace, viz. the cession of Kabul 
and Thatta, and the restoration of the money which Nadir 
Shah liad taken. The Prince, however, would not listen to 
tlicse terms. 

As the enemy was completely defeated, and all his forces 
totally routed, all messages for peace were merely sent as excuses 
to gain time so as to onablo his treasure and baggage to be 
brought out from Sirhind. * * When Ahmad Afghdn saw that 
his object could not bo gjfined by peaceable means, and that he 
could not get out his property from Sirhind, he came out on the 
26tli to olFer battle Vgain. The Prince, too, came out to battle 
with all his forces. The battle was carried on for some time with 
artillery only. The enemy retreated before the superior force 
of the Prince, and Ahmad Afghan himself kept at a distance, 
viewing the two armies. As the Are approached him, he avoided 
it and fled. The artillery played the wliole day, but ceased their 
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fire at eventide. All that night the Prince's men stood to their 
arms. The next morning the battle was renewed on all sides, 
but the Afghans could not gain the superiority. When two 
watches of the day had passed, Ahmad Afghdn took the road to 
Ludhiyana in flight, and sent a message through Safdar Jang to 
the Prince, that Muhammad Taki Klian was coming to make a 
treaty. Safdar Jang, believing this to be true, withdrew his men 
from the pursuit, thus allowing the enemy time to witlidraw all 
his property and treasure towards Ludliiyana. * * Orders were 
speedily issued for pursuit, and they were responded to with the 
greatest alacrity by the army, who followed up and slew all the 
stragglers, and those who were worn out with flight, of Ahmad's 
army, and took all tlie swords, horses, and camels they could 
find. Whoever got the plunder was allowed to keep it fiir him- 
self. Many were made prisoners, and the number of horses, 
mules, etc., which were captured, was immense. On the next 
day the army halted, and on the 29th Rabi’ud awwal the Prince 
marched into Ludhiyana, a distance of twenty miles. * * 

At that time Safdar Jang had the full command of the army, 
and no one could do anything without his orders. To him 
the Prince gave his commands that they should march towards 
Lahore, to prevent the possibility of the enemy attempting to 
take that city after ho had recruited his strength a little. 
Safdar Jang did not agree to this plan, and endeavoured 
to delay by every kind of stratagem, and two or three days 
afterwards, having marched five or six Jws from Ludhiydna, 
he encamped, hoping that news might reach the Emperor of 
what was going on. At last the Einrperor consented that the 
Prince, Sa'adat Kluin Bahadur, and Safdar Jang should come 
back to Court, and that Mu’inu-1 Mulk and Ndsir Khdn 
should march to Lahore and K&bul. The Prince sent off his 
tents for Dehli the next day, and on the evening of the 23rd 
he invested Mu’inu-l Mulk with the command of the arm v, and 
sent him oft' towards Ldhore. On the 24th, having despatched 
Kdsir Khdn towards Kabul, ho set out himself in the morning 
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for Dehli, and having reached his first stage, sent a letter to the 
Emperor, which reached his presence on the 26th Ilabi’u-s s&ni. 
Mu’fnu-1 Mulk marched with his force stage by stage to Lahore. 


DeMh of Muhrmimad Shah ami accession of Ahmad Shah. 

The Emperor was naturally of a weak constitution. * * He 
was frequently subject to bad fevers, and at this time he was thus 
afflicted, wlien ho one day was carried in a litter to the Masjid 
Sangi Gate, which was inside the fort, and there sat in state 
with all his nobles and attendants. All of a sudden he fainted 
away. * * He recovered a little from his fainting fit, ^ * but his 
speech had entirely left him. Every moment the Emperor'’s 
illness changed its symptoms, and he was insensible during the 
whole night. The next morning, on the 27th Rabru-s saiii, in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, a.h. 1161 (15 April, 1748 a.d.), 
the Emperor breatlied his last. Those who were present at the 
time of his decease were of opinion that the wisest course to pursue 
would bo to conceal from the public the news of the Emperor’s 
death till the arrival of the Prince, and tliey accordingly enjoined 
strict silence on all those who were aware of the melancholy event 
which had happened. Tliey then put the corpse into the wooden 
case of a European clock, which was very long, and stood in the 
Ilayat Bakhsh Garden, and for a shroud they procured a cloth 
from the ddrogha of the kitchen, pretending it was required for the 
dinner table. They buried him in the garden. Letters were then 
despatched to the Prince, informing him of the dangerous illness 
of the Emperor, and urging him to come to Dehli with all 
possible speed, but they made no mention of the Emperor’s 
death. 

The Prince, on hearing the sad news, pushed on with all haste. 
* ♦ Beyond Pdnipat ho was met by a procession bearing the 
Golden Umbrella and the other emblems of Royalty, which had 
been sent by Safdar Jang. Though the Prince, on seeing these 
emblems, was given to understand that his father had died, he 
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did cot wish to assume hastily the regal title, but proposed to 
go on to DeliU as usual, and there, having mourned for his father 
three or four days, and having performed all the funeral cere- 
monies, then to assume the title of Emperor. But Safdar Jang, 
seeing the evil that was likely to result from this, would not 
permit such delay. The Prince was forced to submit, and 
assumed the Eoyal Umbrella and all the insignia of royalt}-, 
and the usual rejoicings took place. * * The length of Mu- 
hammad Shah’s reign was thirty years and twenty-seven days, 
dating his ascent to the throne from the murder of Farrukh 
Siyar.^ 

When the Prince succeeded his father on the throne of Dehli, 
he took the title of Mujahidu-d din Ahmad Shah Ghazi, and in 
the prayers and on the coins these titles were adopted, and to his 
decciised parent he gave the title of Ilazrat Firdaiis Aramgah. 
Ahmad Shah was not a man of great intellect ; all the period 
of liis youth till manhood had been spent in the liamn^ and 
ho had liad absolutely no experience whatever of the aftairs 
of a kingdom, or of the cares of government. Besides this, he 
was surrounded by all kinds of youthful pleasures, which every 
person, seeing the turn of his mind, was anxious to display 
before him to entice his fancy. As a natural consequence, he 
gave himself up entirely to pastime and sports, and bestowed no 
thought on the weighty affairs of the kingdom. To manage 
a country and wield a sceptre is a matter full of difficulty, and 
until an Emperor understands thoroughly himself the good and 
bad tendency of every measure, lie cannot be fit for a ruler. 
For this reason Ahmad Shah was unable to govern the empire 
entrusted to him. 

In the month Jumdda-s sani, or one month after his ascent to 

^ [The Tdrikh-i Miizaffari Bays, “The length of tlic reign of this sovereign, from 
his accession on the 11th Zi-1 ka^da, was thirty years four months and twelve days; 
or reckoning according to the official account from 9th Rahfu-s skni, the day oh 
which 'Farrukh »Siyar was placed in confinement, thirty years eleven months and 
eighteen days. His (ige was forty-nine years, lie left one son, Prince liirza Ahmad, 
and one toghter, Hazrat Begum.'’] 
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tlie throne, news was brought from the Dakhin that Nizamu-l 
Mulk A'saf Jail, the Nazim of the Dakhin suhas, who also filled 
the office of liead paymaster in the Royal Court, and wlioso sou 
Ghaziu-d din Khan acted for him, had died. In his place, his 
younger vsoii Ahmad Khdii Nasir Jang was appointed, he having 
before acted with satisfaction to his master for his father, wdien 
Nizamu-l Mulk came to Dehli in Muhammad Sh5.h’s time, and 
this appointment was made at once to prevent the chance of any 
robellion or insurrection breaking out, among rival candivlates. On 
hearing this news, the Emperor bestowed on Ahii-l Mansur 
Khan Safdar Jang the empty post o? ivazb% vacated by I’tinnidu-d 
daulVs death ; and the pay mastership, vacated by tl io death of 
Nizamn-1 Mulk, ho bestowed on Zu-1 fikfir Jang. 

The same day, Jawed Khaii, tlie head eunuch, who in the time 
of Muhammad Shah ha<l the entire management of the fmrem, 
and had the entree to the women's apartments, and altliough 50 
years old, could neither read nor write, but being constantly in 
the presence of the Emperor, had re})re>sented himselt’ as being 
well up to business and an intelligent man, prevailed on the siinple- 
inindcxl youth of an Emperor to appoint him darogha of the 
l)Uvdn.-i klum^ with a mmsah of 0000, thus exalting liitn far 
above his ecpials. * * Tlie Emperor gave over the entire manage- 
ment of tlie country to liim. Tlie Nawab, who bad in the days 
of the former sovereign carried on a secret intimacy with Alirnad 
Sluih's luothor, who was originally a dancing girl, now openly 
governed the realm in concert with her, and, contrary to the 
custom of all harems, where no male domestics are allowed at 
night, he always remained in the women's apartments all night, 
and in the day used to converse with low charactei’s, such as 
khdiisdmdm, and did not look on the nobles. 

Character, qualities, and lineage of the mother of the Emperor. 

Udham Rdi, the mother of Ahmad Shah, was first introduced 
into Muhammad Shdh’s harem in the beginning of his reign, and 
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she received the title of Udham Bai, and for some time remained 
the favoured one in the sight of the Eniporor. But her good 
fortune deserted her, and she fell to a state of abjectness. She 
became the contempt of the harenu lost all her character and 
station, and was not even at last allowed to see her own son. 
When, however, her son, Ahmad Khan, ascended the throne, her 
star of prosperity daily increased, till at last she surpassed all 
the Bogams. She was first called Bai Jiii Stihiba, afterwards 
“the Parent of the Pure, the Lady of the Age, Saliib Ji Sahiba, 
on whom be peace ! ” Then she was called llazrat, afterwards 
Kiblad ’Alam, in addition to the former titles lield in the deceased 
Emperor's time, and although she had already a mamnh of 50,000, 
yet, owing to tlie intimacy she kept up with the Kawab, slio 
managed to have the rule of the whole l^mpire. Notwith- 
standing the lowness of her origin, and tlic very hiiriible position . 
which she had till lately held, the fruits of her generosity and 
magnanimity soon became known and lauded. First of all she 
gave to all the young children of the deceased Emperor, who in 
his time got no monthly pension, <£50 a mouth. To many of 
tlie Begains she gave larger pensions out of the Government 
purse, to many more out of her own private funds ; and on 
any person who had managcKl anyhow to make his case known to 
her she bestowed cliarity. Having called together the families 
of her children and grandchildren, she distributed to them large 
presents of money, and fixed monthly salaries for their main- 
tenance. In short, the Queen and tlie Nawab took the whole 
government into their own hands, and the Emperor had nothing 
left but the empty title. * * 

Second Durrani Imauon, 

After several months, Ahmad Khan Afghan again made 
his appearance with an army, and crossinjr the Indus, made 
direct for Lahore. Mu’imi-l Mulk marched out from Lahore, 
and crossing the Ravi with a large force, went to meet him, 
and encamped two miles from Lahore, where he threw up three 
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intrenchrnents. Ahmad Khan, after crossing the Ciiinab 
Jind Jhelani, reached within six miles of his camp, and some 
smart skirmishing took place ; but Mu’inu-l Mulk, seeing tliat 
the enemy’s force was so superior to his own, would not engage 
in a general battle. Ahmad Khan’s forces, separating in all 
directions, laid waste the villages and fields on every side, till 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of Lahore, destroying all the 
country in its proximity. Mu’inu-1 Mulk took no notice of this 
destruction to the country, though it was apparent to his eyes. 
The news of Alimad Kluiirs attack speedily reached the ears of 
the Emperor and the but no one thought of sending troops 

to assist MuMiui-l Mulk ; on the contrary, the icazir was not a 
little pleased to hear of his embarrassment. 

At last iicwkS arrived that Mu’inu-1 Mulk had, according to tlio 
advice and instructions of the Emperor, coded to Ahmad Afghan 
tlio four mahdk of Lahore, viz. Sialkot, Irnam'ibad, Parsarur and 
Aurangabad, which had formerly belonged to the ruler of Kc\bul. 
Nasir Khan was appointed to manage these four ma/iuls and send 
the yearly revenue to Kabul. Alimad Khan, being pciiectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, quitted the Panjab for Kabul, 
and Mu’inu-l Mulk returned to Lahore. * * 

One ilaj^ a number of oppressed subjects assembled themselves 
together iu the empty courtyard opposite the Nawab’s palace, 
and waited thm-e till he came out to go to the ICmperor, when 
they mobbed him and detailed all their grievances. The 
Nawab, as usual, tried to put them off by fair words and deceitful 
promises, and wished to escape from them inside the palace, hut 
was forcibly detained, his clothes being held by the people, who 
would not jet him go till he settled for the payment of their 
arrears. His clotlies were torn to pieces, and the fragments 
remain(3d in the hands of the soldiers. * * The complaints of 
the sepoys grew daily louder. The Emperor went to the Queen- 
mother, and said that he was completely overpowered bv his 
troops, and his reputation i^vas entirely gone ; and therefoi'o 
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begged for assistance from the Queen, so as to escape from their 
importunity. This gave rise to much discussion. At last, 
having taken all the ornaments from the three Begarns, he 
pledged them for money, to the value of several lacs of rupees, 
but he paid no one their salaries. The soldiers, on account of 
their want of pay, and the nobles through the want of some 
controlling power instead of their own authority, became help« 
less, and reduced to extremities. 

At this time Kaini Khan Afghan, who was the chief of 
Kanauj and Farrukhabad, and a noble in the Royal Court, who 
held a mansab of 7000, and had the titles of Kaim Jang and 
Kiumu-d daula, whose father likewise had held these lands 
in the time of the former Emperor, made arrangements for 
wav upon Sa’du-llah Khan, son of the Zammddr of Alola and 
Bangasli, in tlie district of Sambhal, on the other side of the 
Ganges,^and got together a large force and artillery. Sa’du-llah 
Khan heard of his approach, and prepared to resist his attack, 
but first tried the effect of negociation. * * But as Kdim had 
the superiority in force, he Avould not listen to any iicgocia- 
tion. A general battle ensued. In the midst of the battle a 
ball struck Kaim and killed liim. SaMu-llah Khdn returned with 
iunneiise spoil to liis own territory. The Emperor entertained 
no feelings of displeasure or distress on hearing of this business, 
blit the wazir seized upon the favourable opportunity for taking 
possession of tlie lauds of Kaim Khan, determining that as so great 
a sarddr as Kaim had been removed, it should be a longtime before 
such aiiotlier took his place. At last the Emperor had nothing 
whatever to say to anything that went on, and the KTawab 
became in reality the reigning sovereign as tar as concerned the 
managing the revenues and general affairs of the country, 

^ 5Che Emperor considered it to be the most agreeable to him to 
spend all his time in case and pleasure, and ho made his zenana 
so large that it extended for a mile. For a week together he 
\Vould remain without seeing the face of any male being, and he 
would live ill his gardens for one and two monthi^ at a time. 
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Second Rohilla Itmirrectmu Mallmr Holkar. 

After the departure of Safdar Jang, Ahmad Khan’s followers 
put to death the kotwdl of Farrukh&bad, who had been appointed 
by the wazir. On hearing this a fire was kindled in the waztr^ 
mind, and ho determined to take possession for himself of all 
their lands and houses. The Brohillas had greatly the superiority 
in numbers, and the wctzirs force, unable to withstand them, 
gave way. The waztr remained watcliing his force giving way, 
and as tlie battle drew near to him, his elephant was wounded in 
several places, and ho himself received a ball in tlio chin which 
just grazed the skin, singeing his beard, and narrowly inissing his 
head. The niahouf., seeing this, turned tlie elephant's liead, 
carried him out of the battle-field, and in one day brought him 
to the neighbourhood of Koel, a distance of forty miles, where his 
wound was healed. Tlie sarddrs of his army fled from the field 
on all sides ; none remained with the wazh\ The whole of tlie 
tents and baggage fell into the hands of the Rohillas. 

curs o 

Ilaja Isri Singh, master of 7000 horse, died. As ho had no 
son, his younger brother, Mddhii Singh, who was grandson of tlie 
liana, and had lived with the liana since his birtli, was installed 
in his place. In the confusion consequent on change of rulers, 
Malhar Holkar Mahratta Dakhini, who was Nazim of the 
Malwa country, came with a large force and sat down before 
Jaipur. Madhii Singh, being unable to cope with Holkar ’s force, 
tried the effect of peaceful iicgociation ; but Holkar would listen 
to no terms, except those of Madhu Singh giving up all his 
treasure and guns, in which case he promised to evacuate the 
country; if not, he would take possession of the territory; and as 
an earnest of his intentions, he laid waste the country of Jaipiir 
for about ten or twelve miles, and the inhabitants of the town 
were unable to get supplies of grain and grass. Madhu Singh, 
being thus reduced, came to Holkar, whose men at once seized 
all his jewels and money and plundered as they chose. Holkar 
then dismissed the Rdja, andi-eturned to his own territory. 
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Tlio wazir sent Edja Kani Husain, liis diicdn^ and Ilaja 
J agat Kishor, who had tlie sdba of Bengal, to Malli&r Holkar, 
witli a message tliat he ought to assist him in punishiiig the 
impudence of the rebel Afghans. Tliere two used tlieir utmost 
powers of persuasion to iiiilueiice Holkar to come over the Jumna 
by A'gra, and when the wazir heard of this aiTangemcnt having 
been definitely made, he himself started, but this time took none of 
the Jiits, etc., with him. He gave the whole charge of the force 
into Holkar’s hands. At that time there was no great sarddr of 
note in Hindustan who had obtained a superiority over the rest. 
The yc azir used to go sometimes to Holkar's tents, and Holkar 
came to his. Holkar left his tents two or three miles ahead of 
tlie u'azir^ and in this way proc^ceded till they reached the 
country of the Afghans. They had this time collected together 
a force one hundredfold as great as the former one. Holkar\s 
army, as it proceeded, laid waste the country, cutting off all 
supplies from the Afghan force. On the other side of the 
Ganges the road was in the hands of the Afghans, who guarded 
it on both sides. A battle took place between the two forces, but 
Ahmad Khdii Afghan was unable to withstand the enemy, and 
retreated along the hanks of the river, till he found a ford 
where ho crossed, and thence fled. 

The towns of F arrukhabad, Ataipiir, and others, fell into the 
possession of the Dakhinis. They destroyed the houses, and took 
away as plunder all the guns, etc., and a large amount of treasure 
which tlie Eohilla force had been unable to carry away with them. 
The Afghans, because that the Dakhini force was unable to pursue 
them, encamped on the llamganga, near Bareilly. The n'azb\ 
crossing over the Ganges with his army, went to attack the 
Afghans. The Dakliini army remained on this side, and the 
Afghdn force on the other side of the river. The toazzr and 
Malhar Kao separately went in pursuit of the affliy, which was 
encamped on the banks of the Rainganga. A running fight was 
kept up between the contending forces for several days. At last 
the Afghdns, departing from thence with all their families and 
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bag2:ag‘G, went to Alola, the residence of SaMu-llali Khan, The 
icazir and Malhar followed them tliitlier, and blockaded Alola. 
Ahmad Kliaii and Sa’du-llah Khan first wont in tlio direction of 
the Jumna, which is towards the northern hills, and has a ford 
at Ihirya, that they might cross the river there, and having 
])liniJored Sirhiiid, might go on to Lahore. But they were 
afraid to undertake this enterprise, from fear of tlie enemy. They 
sent oif their families into tlie hills, and liid tlicmselvos in tlic 
thickest jungles of a forest, which is one hundred miles in length, 
and thirty or forty miles in breadth, and there remained con- 
cealed. The victorious army entrenched themselves near those 
jungles, and liold themselves in readiness for a fight. During 
this time the forces of the Mahratta Dakhinis, splitting up into 
snnill bodies, began plundering Munidabad, find all the cities 
pmyjanm of that part of the country. These places, liaving 
never before ho('ii visited by any plundering army, had been in- 
habited long time by merchants and bankers, who had amassed 
great wealth, wliich they kept in these cities. The Dakhini force 
attacked and ransacked the whole country, not allowing a single 
man to escape, and every article of money or property they 
carried off as booty. Many of tlie old families were completely 
ruined. Most of the better class of men, to save themselves 
from disgrace, committed suicide. 

The Afghan force, which remained concealed in the jungles, 
now and then sallied forth against the ivazir’s troops, and, having 
made successful attacks, returned to their place of shelter. The 
irazi/s men were quite on the alert to attack in their turn ; but 
they could not by any means get the enemy out of the woods 
into tlic open. They then tried to blockade the forest, and cut off 
all supplies of grain ; but as they received their supplies from 
the Raja of Kuriiaun in the rear, the Afghan army was not in 
the least inconvenienced. Many a time the wazlr sent word to 
the Raja, to seize on all their supplies; but his message had 
no effect* Although the wazir had intrenched himself, was 
watching patiently his opportunity, and had spent large sums of 
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money in this undertaking, yet the Emperor of Dehli gave 
himself not the slightest concern about what was going on. He 
was employed constantly in pleasure and sport ; and tlie 
who was entrusted with the wdiole management of the Empire, 
was busy peculating in the public money. * * 

Wlien the Amiru-l umard (Sa^adat Khan) returned from 
Ajmir, and paid his respects at the Court at Dehli, he found 
the Emperor’s condition changed entirely. The Nawdb (Jawed), 
in the absence of Ahmad Afghan, and of 3Itr BakhsM 
(Sa’adat Khan), who had gone towards Ajmir to settle the 
affiiirs of the Rajputs, had acquired such an accession of power 
that it was almost impossible for him to have more — to such 
a degree, in fact, that when the BakhM wished that he might 
receive some jdgir and money pension in return for his services 
and the fortune which lie liad expended in the war, he was unable 
to obtain the gratification of his wisli, but, on the contrary, 
his rank and power became somewhat diminished. Although 
he petitioned the Emperor, his petitions w^ero made over to 
the Nawdh. The Bakhshz^ who was a man of good birth, and 
had never been accustomed to make his requests through the 
medium of any third party, became greatly distressed and 
annoyed at this, and relaxed in his visits to the royal presence. 
His servants pressed him for their pay ; but the Amir explained 
to them his abject condition, and showed it to the world, till at 
last he fortified his house with rockets and otlier firearms, and then 
shut himself up. And it was commonly reported that he said 
(whether true or false) to his friends, ‘‘ There is no Emperor 
here. Why should >ve go to the darhdr of a euiiucli, to be insulted, 
and liave our dignity lessened? To whom shall I state my case 
that I may ho heard? It is better to give up such service,*’*’ He 
then concerted a plot with I’timMu-d daula, and they both 
wished to bring the other nobles, who were anything but satisfied 
with the I^aicdh^ and found their dignity much lessened by him, 
to join with them and create an insurrection. 

The Natvdb heard of this plot, and frightened the Emperor by 
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the intelligoTice, and advised him at once to depose Zu-1 fikar 
Jang (Sa’adat Khan) from his rank and title. * * Gluiziu-d din 
was gi\^en the title of Nizdmii-'l Miilk and Amiru-l umanU and 
received the office of Mir BakliM and the Suhmhiri of Xgra. 
rtimiidu-d daula obtained tho Suhaddri of Ajmir and Faiijddri 
of Narnaul in tho room of Sa’adat Khan deposed, with tho titles 
of Imdmu-l Mulk Khdn-khdndn^ besides all his former titles and 
rank. T!\\Qjd(jirs of Sa'adat Khan, wliich lie had received in tlie 
present reign, and which partly had been bestowed in the time of 
tho old Emperor, were resumed, Sa’adat Klian waited a few 
days more, to see if he should be restored to his former dignity ; 
but when he found that it would not be so, he sold all his jewels 
anti silver, paid up and discharged all his soldiers, and re(|uesting 
of the Emperor permission to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
prepared everything for his journey thitlior. The Naivuh per- 
suaded the Emperor to place guns near Sa’adat Klmii’s house, 
to prevent liis coming out, and no one was allowed to go from 
without to visit him. * * 

On hearing tho news (of the approach of Ahmad Abdali), the 
Emperor wrote a letter to the wazir^ telling him of the impend- 
ing war, and retjiiestiiig him quickly to finish tlio war with the 
llohillas and Ahmad, and then return to him. The wazir (Safdar 
Jang), before this letter bad arrived, and as soon as be Inad beard 
what was going on in the Panjab, opened negociations with tho 
enemy, and on tho arrival of tho Emperor’s letter, he received 
some presents from 8a’du-llah Khan llohilla, and took from him 
written promises to pay more in the future, on which condi- 
tions he allowed liim to retain his lands. Ahmad Khan, too, was 
permitted to keep his ancestral property, and leave was granted 
him to give over all the other lands which had been seized to 
any one he chose. Having made peace in this manner, he 
retired. Mahmud Khdn, sou of Ahmad Khan, and the brother 
of Sa’du-llah Khan llohilla, came into tho waztrs camp, paid 
their respects, and then departed again. The waztr marched from 
thence towards Lucknow, and settled that province. * * 
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The news of Ahmad Abdali’s rebellion daily increased, and 
the newsmongers from Lahore brought word that MuMiui-l Mulk 
had sent his motlier and family to Jarnnui, whore they would be 
safe out of reach of all pursuit. All the inhabitants of the city, 
seeing their ruler take flight in this manner, sent off their families 
to DoIiH and otlier parts to the south-east. AVheii much negocia- 
tion had been carried on, and Mu’iiiu-1 M ulk heard that Almiad 
had reached the banks of the Indus, and was intending to cross, 
lie sent him nine Jacs of rupees. 

As the pay of the chief officers and others in the Emperor's 
service was very great, and it had been allowed to run on for 
twenty-two months, on the 14th Ilabi’u-s saiii, the khii-ajaH and 
peons of the harem., having loft their posts, assembled at the large 
gate, which is called the If^dzir's gate, and, sitting down there, 
stopped th6 way for passengers and the supplies of water, grain, 
etc., wdiich were being brought in and out. A disturbance 
tlireatenod, and the J^dzir, lloz-afzun Khan, had that day sent 
in Ins resigiiation to the Emperor, because there were no receipts, 
and tlie expenditure from the treasury was enormous. * * 

Ahmad Abdali, leaving his encampment on the other side of 
the llavi, crossed over with his troops, and pitched liis tents near 
Lahore. Mii’inu-1 Mulk also crossed over, and encamped in the 
rear of the city, and preparations were made for battle. On the 1st 
of Jumada-1 awwal, Ahmad made a movement in advance with 
all his army, and a general battle took place, llaja Kora Mai was 
killed. Mu4iiu-l Mulk, on hearing this sad news, gave up the 
battle, and began to reflect that Kora Mai, w'ho had been the 
great opponent of peace, was gone, and as the Abdalis were fond of 
money, it would be far best to give them anything tliey wished, and 
make peace, lie therefore sent a message to this effect, Ahrnad, 
seeing that Mu’mu-1 Mulk's force was all scattered, considered 
this a favourable opportunity. He sent a message to Mu'iuu-l 
Mulk : My business w^as with Kora Mai : now that he is 
dead/go you into the fort, and remain there* I have nothing 
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to Jo with you or tlie city. The money wliieh I liave deinaiideJ 
from you, do you give mo, eitlier collected Irorn the peasants, or 
from your ovvn resources ; tlion 1 will depart.'’ Mu’iiiu-l Mulk, 
Imnu: defeated, could not but coiiseiit to overytliiiig Ahmad 
proposed, and Alimad’s men took possession of tlie city, which 
they plundered. ^ After a time, Ahmad, having made presents 
to iVlu’inu-l Mulk, retired to Kabul. 
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BAYiiN-I WA'Kf’ 

OF 

KHWA'JA 'ABI)U-L KARfM KHA'N. 

This is the title of the memoirs of Khvvcija ’Abdu-l Karim Klmn 
of Kashmir, \vhieh contain a very full account of the proceedings 
of Nadir Shah in India, and of the reigns of Muhammad Shah 
and Ahmad Shah. Part of this work lias been translated by Mr. 
Gladwin, and an abstract of the authoi’’s pilgrimage to Mecca 
has been given by M. Langles in his CoUcciion Portatke des 
Voyages (Paris, 1797-1835, 8vo.). * 

The following list of contents will show that the Bayan-i 
WdkV contains valuable materials for the history of the period 
of which it treats. 

It is divided into five Chapters, each containing several 
Sections : 

Chap. I. History of Nadir Shah and his march to Hindustan 
— Sec. i. Family of Nadir KuU Beg ; Sec. ii. Downfall of the 
Safavl Dynasty, and rise of the Afghans ; Sec. iii. Contest with 
Malik Mahmud Shabistanl ; Nadir KuH Bog obtains the 
title of Khan ; Sec. iv. Battle of Shah Tahtnasp with the 
Afghans who had taken possession of ’Irak and other places ; the 
power of the Kazalhdshis^ and death of A.shraf Shah ; Sec. 
V. Engagements of Tahmasp Kuli Khan with the armies of 
Rum and of the Turkomans; deposition of King Tahm&sp, 
success of King ‘“Abbas, and other events of the same nature ; 
Sec. vi. Contests of TahmSsp Kuli Kh&n with the armies of 
Rum, Buluch and Tdrkistfin., and his overcoming the three 
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armies, after having been defeated by Naupdl Pasha, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of llLiin ; Sec. vii. Accession of 
Nadir Kull Beg Tahinasp KuU Klidii to the throne of Persia ; 
Sec. viii. March of Nadir Shah towards Hindustdn, and devas- 
tation of the country ; Sec, ix. Hostilities between the Emperor 
of India and the King of Persia : treaty of peace with which 
they concluded; Sec. x. Arrival of both kings at Dehli, the 
!notropolis of India, and the cause of the general massacre ; Sec. 
xi. Events which happened after the general massacre. 

Cliap. II. Nadir’s return to Persia, and his visit to Turdn 
and Khwarizm — Sec. i. Departure of Nadir Shah from Dehli to 
Kabul and Sind, and the deliverance of the people of India ; 
Sec. ii. Events which occurred during his stay in Dehli ; Sec. iii. 
Nadir Shah’s march towards Sind, ruin of the country, and iin- 
])risonmeiit of its ruler; Sec. iv. Nadir Shah’s pursuit of Kliuda- 
yar Khan, festival of Nauroz, with the display of the plunder 
of India, and list of the j>resents distributed on the occasion ; 
Sec. V. March of the King from Hirat to Tiiraii, and its con- 
quest; Sec. vi. March from Balkh towards Bukhara; Sec. vii. 
Interview of the King of Turan with NMir Shah; Sec. viii. 
Events which occurred during Nadir’s stay at Bukhard ; Sec. ix. 
jMarch of the King from Bukhdra towards Charjii, and his war 
with tlie Turkomans, whom he conquered, with some other events 
wliicli happened during that period; Sec, x. March of Nadir 
Sliah towards Khwarizm ; Sec. xi. Return to Khurdsan and 
Marv ; Sec. xii. Jouniey to Mdzandardn, and the events which 
occurred there; Sec. xiii. Translations of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Chap. HI. Description of what the author witnessed in his 
journey from the capital of Kazwi'n to the port of HiighH — 
Sec. i. Journey from Kazwdn to Baghddd ; Sec. ii. Tombs of holy 
men ; Sec. iii. Author’s journey to Mecca, vid Syria and Aleppo, 
withaAd/?/a; Sec. iv. Visit to Medina across the desert ; Sec. v. 
Other events which happened on his way from Mecca to the port 
of Hdghli. 
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Chap. IV. Events from the author's arrival at the port of 
HugliU to tlic death of Muhammad Shah — Sec. i. A short 
account of Bengal, etc. ; Sec. ii. Arrival of an ambassador from 
Nadir Shah to the Emperor ; Sec. iii. March of Muhammad Shah 
against Muhammad *AH Xhau Rohilla 5 Sec. iv. Account of 
Nadir Shah’s death ; Sec. v. Death of the Nawab Zakariya 
Khan ; See. vi. Expedition of Ahmad Sh&h, surnamod Durraiu ; 
Sec. vii. Marcli of Alirnad, son of Muhammad Sliali, to oppose 
Ahmad Sliah Durrani ; Sec. viii. Battle between Sultan Ahmad, 
son of Muhammad Shall, and Ahmad Shah Abdali ; Sec. ix. 
Death of Muliammad Shah, and a short account of his ancestors. 

Chap. V. Events which happened during the reign of Ahmad 
Shah — Sec. i. Accession of Ahmad Shah to the throne ; Sec. ii. 
Death of Muhammad ’Ali Khan Eohilla, the contests between 
his sons, and the quarrel of 'Alawi Khan and Nawab Kaiin 
Khan, son of Nawab Muhammad Khan Bangash; See. iii. Short 
account of Nawab ’Alawi. Khan ; Sec. iv. Assassination of Jawed 
Khan Nawab Bahadur, and the battles fouglit by Safdar Jang. 

The conclusion contains miscellaneous matter relating to 
certain marvels, the saws and sayings of wise men, etc. 

[The entire work was translated for Sir II. M. Elliot by Lt. 
Prichard,” and from that translation the following Extracts have 
been taken.] 

Size — 146 pages of 19 lines each. 


EXTRACTS. 

Nadir Shah had sent Muhammad Khan Afshar on an embassy 
to Muhammad Shall, Emperor of Hindustan. But on account 
of the diSerence of opinion that existed among the nobles around 
that monarch, a long time elapsed, no answer to the letter 
was forthcoming, and tho ambassador himself did not return. 
When Nadir considered the matter, he came to the conclusion 
that hostility towards him was intended by the nobles around 
the throne of Iliiidustaii, and he made up his mind to march 
against Kabul. 
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Wliat hefell me after nuj arrival at Uiighli until the death of 
Muhammad Shah. 

At this time, in consequence of the weakness of His Majesty 
Muhammad Sluih, and tlie want of unanimity among his nobles, 
the armies of the Mahrattas of the south liad spread tliemsolv’es 
over Bengal ; and Iliiglili' foil into their Jiands. I had occasion 
to stop at the city of Firashdanga (Cliandernagore), w^hicli is iii- 
liabitcd by a tribe of Frcnclimen. Tlie city of Calcutta, which is 
on the other side of the water, and inhabited by a. tribe of English 
Avlio have settled there, is much more extensive and thickly popu- 
lated than Firashdanga. All the difterent tribes of Europeans 
have got diiferent names, such as the Fransis (Frencli), Angrez 
(English), Walandiz (Hollanders), and Partagis (Portuguese). 
The delightful gardens whicli the Europeans make, with a number 
of trees great and small, all cut with large shears and kept in 
order, as in their own country, are exceedingly pleasing and 
refreshing. The reason wliy they have so many gardens is, that 
a separate fiirnily, or one set of inliabitants, lives in a separate 
house. There is no dillerence whatever to bo observed in any 
of their manners and customs; indeed, they all live just as they 
do in their own country. They have eluirches, too, where they 
perform Divine service in congregations, and everything else is 
managed in a similar way according to custom. Many trades- 
men and professors of diiferent arts have come from Europe and 
taken up their abode hero, and got occupation in making things, 
carrying on their trade as they do in their own land. A great 
many of the Bengalis have become skilful and expert from being 
with them as apprentices. 

As they excel in other arts and sciences, so also in a military 
point of view are the Europeans distinguished. This the 
Mahrattas know well ; for although there is so much property 
and merchandize belonging to commercial and wealthy men of 
these parts in Firashdanga and Calcutta, and it would only be a 
journey of two kos from HughU to Firashdanga, and although 
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the Europeans have no fort, and are so few in number while the 
Mahrattas are as numerous as ants or locusts, yet, in spite of all 
this, the Mahrattas see the unanimity and concord that exists 
among the Europeans, and do not attempt to approach them, 
much less to attack them. The Europeans fight ^vitli guns and 
muskets; but when the time for using the sword comes, they 
are at a disadvantage. 

One great reason of the armies from tlie south invading 
Benijal is the fighting of Nawab ’’Aliwardi Khan with Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, son of Nawab Sliuja’u-d daula. Sarfaraz 
Khan, after the death of his fiither, was induced by the temp- 
tation held out by his companions to lay violent hands upon and 
injure Haji Ahmad, brother of this ’AliwarJi Khan, who had 
been a confidential friend of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula. ’Aliwardi 
Khan, too, had been on terms of friendship witli Shuja’u-d daula, 
and was appointed by him to manage the affixirs of ’Azimabad, 
in the office of deputy governor, and was so employed when ho 
marched towards Murshidabdd, for the purpose of reasoning with 
the son of his patron on the impropriety of being induced to 
oppress and tyrannize over his dependents by the silly speeches 
of designing men, and with the hope of being able to deliver 
Hdji Ahmad from liis difficulties. Sarfaraz Khan was completely 
possessed with the idea that he was coming with deceitful and dis- 
honest hiteutions, and marched out of Murshidabdd to m( 30 t him. 
An action took place between the two armies, in which Sarfaraz 
IChan was accidentally killed by a musket-b<all fired by one of his 
own men. His army was scattered. Of his friends and officers, 
some were killed, others were taken prisoners, and part fled. 

Now the followers and friends of Sarfaraz Khan say, that ’AIl-^ 
ward! Klian made use of the fidse imputation a means of ad- ' 
vancing his own views, and that, though apparently he pame for 
the purpose merely of having an interview and giving advice, in 
reality his intention was to seize upon the property and take the 
life of Sarfaraz Khdii. At any rate “^Aliwardi Khan became 
master of the country and treasure, with all the wealth of 
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Kli&n, who had formerly been Siihaddr of Bengal, and was 
the grandfather of Sarfaraz Kh&n by his mother’s side. The 
accumulated treasure of Nawab Shiijd’u-d daula, and all the 
valuables and property of Sarfaraz Khan and his servants, fell 
into the hands of 'Aliwardi Khan, and God alone knows how 
much it was. By distributing money and behaving with kindness, 
by keeping on good terms with all, and behaving discreetly, he 
completely gained over to his cause the hearts of all men far 
and near. 

After these events, some of the relatives and dependents of 
Sarfar&z Khan, who had fled and concealed themselves from fear 
of being punished and injured, went and took refuge witli Nawab 
Asaf Jah Bahadur Nizarnu-l Mulk, ruler of tlie provinces in the 
soutli ; and having led the plundering troops of the Mahrattas by 
tlie road of Orissa, they caused great injury and misery to bo 
inflicted on the inhabitants, and distressed the rulers of tlie time. 
The fire of slaughter was kindled between the two parties, and 
the lives of many of ’Aliwardi Khan’s army an J a few of the 
soldiers of the Dakhiu were sacrificed ; but, considering the 
strcngtli and firmness of the Governor of Bengal, neither party 
can be said to have got the victory. 

As the rainy season was approaching, the Dakliini troops were 
in anxiety about returning ; and so, having abandoned tlie contest, 
they turned their faces southward, laden witJi spoil, the «imount 
of wliich is beyond my power of description, ’Aliwardi Khan, 
from fear of war, pacitying the nobles and the Emperor by 
means of presents of cash and valuables, requested that the 
HUhaildrshlp should be given to liini ; and he exerted himself 
with great activity in reducing the provinces to obedience. Never- 
theless, the Mahratta troops, who were fond of good living, and 
well experienced in everything good or bad, established them- 
selves on the frontier, and came yearly committing their ravages. 
At last, after fighting and quairelling, and after much deceit had 
been practised, they came to an agreement on this point, viz. 
that 4-ho province of Orissa should be made over to the Mah- 
voL. tin. 
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rattas in exchange for the fourth share of the revenues of Bengal, 
which in the language of their country is called cJmUh, ’Aliwardi 
was to keep the rest. 

Bengal is an extensive country and fertile, and produces a large 
revenue. The climate, however, is very damp, on account of the 
quantity of rain that falls and its proximity to the salt sea. 
The inhabitants of that district, like those of Kashmir and 
Mdzandaran, live chiefly on rice. On the 1st of the month 
Muharram, in the year 1156 a.h., I left Murshidabad, after a 
sojourn there of seven months, and as I was afraid of the Mah- 
ratta troops, whicli were scattered over that part of the country, 
I crossed the river, and set out in the direction of ’Azirnabad 
(Patna), by way of Piiraniya and Tirhiit. Although the in- 
habitants of Piiraniya suffer under chronic disease from the 
uuhealthincss of their climate, yet, as the Tfawab Saif, Khcin, 
brother of Mir Khan, keeps his district in complete oi%r and 
discipline, they are free aud untouched by other calamitie^^ 

The city of ’’Azimabad (Patna) is a well-populated and clean 
place, and the waters of tlie Ganges and Jumna, and aB the canals 
of the district round, collected together, flow by the city, and then 
take their course tlirough Bengal to tho great ocean. The 
Europeans hero have built good houses, and are engaged in 
commerce. The leaves of the betcl-trce are very good here, and 
they ctirry them hand by liand to distant places. Tlio rice, too, of 
'’Azimabad is more tasty than that of Bengal, and the rich men 
buy it and eat it. 

I'or some time the health of the Emperor had taken a turn 
for the worse, and pressing letters were frequently written tO'ftie 
physician, Nawab Hakim ’Alawi Khan, to como with all haste. 
Wo set out from ^Aziinabad together, and passing by Benares, 
Alldluibid and Farrukhabad, we arrived at the royal city of 
Shdh-Jabdnabdd on the lOtli of the month Jumada-s sani, in 
the year 1156 a.h., and rested from the troulfles of wandering in 
the jungles and measuring the desert. The governors of provinces 
and the oiBcers of police in Hindustan were not in any way 
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wanting In the hospitality and politeness, kindness and attention, 
that they showed to the Nawab Hakim ’Alawi KhS.n, on aecoinit 
of liis great natural talents, learning, and great fame, in which 
they followed the example of the magistrates and rulers of the 
Kings of f ran, Rum, Arabia, and Yaman, and they exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to please him. 

At .this time the siihadwr or governor of Allahabad was the 
Nawab Annr Khan /Umdatu-l Mulk, pillar of the State, and 
this appointment of governor, was not pleasing to him, nor was it 
according to the Emperor’s commands ; but to please Nawab 
Kamru-d din Khan Wazir-i^azam or prime rninister, and Nawab 
Asaf Jah Bahadur, he had on this pretence sent him a long 
way from tlic Court. For Amir Kliaii was a wise and intelligent 
man, and was every day setting the Emperor against the Nawab 
Kamru-d din Khan and the Mughal and Tiiran nobles. By the 
force of Ills observations, and excellent judgment of character, 
lie was,'gaiiring his object; so they banished him from Court on 
pretence of giving liiin the Huhaddnliip of All&Iiabad, wbicb had 
been settled upon him for some time. 

After the lapse of a certain time, this Khan adopted a wonderful 
expedient. Ho sent to Court Nawab Abii-l Mansiir Khcin (Safdar 
Janj), who was comniander-in-chief {Sdhih Jamj) of the rrani 
troops, and able to oppose thoTiiranis, from his province of Oudh. 
Ho himself repaired thither (to Court) also, and having given the 
appointment of commander of artillery {Mir-dtish\ from which 
Nawdb Saiyidu-d din Khan had been ejected, to Safdar Jang 
Bahadur, he managed, according to his former custom, to succeed 
in all his objects by means of his eloquence and subtlety of 
ad4|:ess. But one day, Thursday, the 23rd of Zi-1 hijja, in the 
year 1159 a.h., one of his own servants, with whom he had a 
dispute of long standing, as they were in the public hall of 
audience near the Jali Gate, wounded him in the side, and sent 
him to eternity. 
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Embassy from Nadir Shah to the Emperor, 

Mahmud ’All Beg and Mahmud Kanin Beg, who had been 
sent by Nddir Sh&h, arrived at Court, and had the honour 
of kissing the threshold of royalty. They brought with them 
one hundred elephants, and swords with golden handles, according 
to the custom of Hindustan, and gilt spears and other golden 
weapons whicli were foreign to Persia and not generally used 
there, as well as a letter full of expressions of friendship, and 
presented them before tho enlightening eye of majesty. They 
were honoured by the gift of several precious robes of honour. 
After a few days, tlioy said that Nadir Shah liad sent a 
verbal message to the elibct, that in consequence of his war? in 
Tuvan and DagluKstaii and Rum, and tho huge army lie kept up, 
and his liaving remitted three years’ revenue to all tlio population 
of fran, his treasury was empty, and if lie (Muhammad Shdh) 
would send fifty or sixty lacs as a helj) to him, it would bo an act 
of groat friendship and brotherhood, and lie had sent tlie 
elephants and tho golden articles for the purpose of getting the 
iiionoy. As there was no mention whatever made in the letter 
about the iiioiicy, Muhammad Shah cleared tho account by his 
answer, wdiich was this: ‘^When my brotlier the King of 
Kings w^as departing, he said to me, ‘ Everything that comes 
w’rittoii in a letter is right and proper, but verbal messages are 
never to be depended on.’ However, on account of the weakness 
of my kingdom, and the bad behaviour and evil doings of my 
ruhii’s and rebellious zaminddrSy I get no revenues at all from my 
provinces, and my expenditure exceeds my income. This subject 
is not mentioned in your letter, and therefore a verbal answer is 
suited to -a verbal message.” The China vessels, sandal-wood, 
aloe-wood, etc., whicli Avere Avritteii for in tlie letter, ho sent 
with great care. Although he weighed out the money of his 
answer with Avords of circumspection, nevertheless, till the noAVS 
of Nadir’s death arrived, nobles, wazirSy the Emperor himself, 
and even beggars, Avero in an anxious state of mind. 
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Murder of Naiodh BaMdur. Battle heticem Nmvdh Safdar Jang 

and the nohles of Ahmad Shah. Destruction and idundcr cf 

the old city of Dehli^ 

Jawed Kh&n Nawab Bahadur, the eunuch, was desirous of 
getting into his own hands, and without a partner, the whole 
direction of the Government of the country, with the assistan(?e 
of Nawab Kudsiya, mother of the Emperor. The Nawab Safdar 
Jang Tf^azir-i \izam also w^as desirous of doing the same thing for 
himsf3lf. So both tlicso men became enemies to one another, 
and each waited for an opportunity of preventing the otlier from 
being a sharer in tlie Government. Nawab Safdar Jang was 
tlio first to begin, and called into the city Suraj Mai Jat, openly 
on the pretence of consulting him about taking and setting in 
order the capital of the Empire, but secretly and really with the 
object, that if the Ernperor^’s men and followers should begin to 
raise a disturbance, they both together might be able to extinguish 
the flame of opposition. 

They sent a message to the Naw&b Bahadur to tins effect, that 
without him they could not deliberate on the affairs of the 
limpire. So, on tlie 27th day of the month Shawwal, in the 
year 1165 a.k. (28th August, 1752 a.d.), he repaired to the 
house of the WaziruJ Mulky wdiero tlioy killed him in a private 
closet, and threw Ins body into the river. The followers of the 
wazir said that his death in this way was the reason w'hy the 
slaughter and plunder was not so bad as it would otherwise 
have been ; because, in the event of a battle and contest taking 
place, the royal fort, which was his dwelling-house, and the 
dwelling-houses of the citizens^ would have been vsacked, and 
very many men on both sides would have been killed. 

After this event, Nawab Kudsiya, who had been patron of 
Nawab Bahddur, exhibited her displeasure. But the Wazir-i 
\izam sent to say that in this matter he was not to blame, because 
the physician, Hakim Shaki Khdn, had brought a verbal message 
from the Emperor to the effect that the best thing that could be 
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done was to kill and get rid of Jawed Khdn, He had reprimanded 
the physician, and made Hakim Akinal Khan his physician in his 
room. During the month Jumada-s saiii, in the year 1166, 
there was a disagreement between tlie waziv and the Emperor, 
and tlio enemies of the wazlr apprised the Emperor in many 
ways that it was Safdar Jang^s intention to seat on tlie throne 
Buland-akhtar, younger brotlier of Muhammad Shah, who was 
of the same sect with himself^ viz. a Shi a. Tlie Emperor 
accordingly commanded that the wazir should bo deposed from 
his office of commandant of artillery. Tliis measure he did not 
approve of, and asked for leave to go towards Oudh, to put the 
country in order. The Emperor and the enemies of the ivazir 
looked upon this as an unexpected piece of good fortune and a 
secret victory, so they forthwith sent him a khiVat and leave to de- 
part. After delaying and lingering, he determined that it was not 
advisable to go to the province, and halted in the city, but the 
Emperor had laid this injunction on him, that ho should go to his 
own province, viz. Oudh. When the quarrel between the parties 
became known, the Nawab Wazir, from fear lest the Turani 
chiefs, along with the Emperor and common people, should attjvck 
him, left the city with all his property and baggage, and halted 
for some days in or near the garden of Isma’il Khan and the 
3'al-katora and Khizrabad. This delay and waiting was planned 
in order that Suraj Mai Jat might arrive. When he came, he 
urged the Emperor to send 'Iinadu-l Mnlk (Ghaziu-d din) and 
Intizdinu-d daula to him, and to tell Nawdb Kudsiya to come 
out of the fort and take up her abode in the house of Ja’far 
Kli4n j because it was well known to Nawab Safdar Jang that 
Intiz4mu-d daula had been the cause of the firing of muskets on 
the day of the ’/'ci?, and Nawab Kudsiya, in consequence of the 
murder of Naw4b Bahadur, had become the enemy of his family. 
The cause of Safdar Jang'^s displeasure with ’Iin&dud Mulk Mir 
Bakhslu was this, that at the death of his fatlier, Nawdb 
Ghaziu-d din Khan dccease<l, Safdar Jang had influenced the 
Emperor, and had freed from confiscation the house and land of 
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’Imadii-d Mulk, and had procured for him the office of Mir 
BaMiahi^ notwithstanding his youth. Besides, he had adopt(?(l 
him as liis son, and was liis friend in all matters ; but for all 
that he would not assist liis patron. The short of the matter is 
that the Emperor sent this answer, ‘‘You obtained leave to go 
from this province and went ; and now, for the sake of obtaining 
assistance from Siiraj Mai Jat, you vex me in tliis way.” 

At this crisis, tlie Jdt men began to injure and plunder the 
old city, Ahmad Sliah sent for Nawab Zii-l fikar, who for a 
long time had been out of office, and living in idleness at home, 
lie had him conducted to his presence with all honour, with the 
intention, that if the icazir sliould rebel, he would appoint him 
to the office. The next day Nawab Safdar Jang endeavoured to 
work upon the cupidity of the above-mentioned man, by holding 
out this liopo to him, that if he would come over to him, he 
would confer uj)on him tlie office of Mir from which 

Mmadu-l Mulk liad been deposed. 

When all, small and great, were of opinion that Safdar Jang 
would be victorious, Zu-1 fikar Jang asked the Emperor for leave 
of absence. On pretence of going to pay a visit to the tomb of the 
saint Shdh Mardaii, lie went and joined the ivazi/s army, and 
engaged in robbing and plundering the old city. Accordingly 
Ahmad Shah Bahadur, acting upon the opinion of his mother and 
the nobles, bestowed the office of commandant of artillery upon 
Nawab Samsamu-d daula, son of tlio late Kban-daunin ; and the 
lihirat of the wazirship upon tho Nawab Intizamu-d daula, son of 
Kamru-d din Khan the late wazh\ Nawab Safdar Jang, on hearing 
this, was struck with consternation, and took a young eunuch, 
who had beautiful features and a good figure, and was about 
thirteen years of age, who had been lately purchased by Nawab 
Slinja’^u-d daula, and calling him Akbar Sh4h, placed him on 
the throne, and constituted himself JFazir. Zd-1 fikar Jang 
he made Mir Bakhshl^ and the other nobles he appointed to the 
different offices, both great and small. 

From the 6th of the month Kajab, in the year 1166 a.h. 
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fighting and contests coinmonced in earnest. But how can one 
call it fighting, wlien on tlie side of Safdar Jang there were 
50,000 horsemen, and the Emperor had only a small body of 
men, and tjiey too, by reason of the strength of their enemies 
and the weakness of their own party, were terror-stricken ? But 
I must relate the victory of the weakest, among rny records of 
extraordinary incidents ; and the reason why these already half- 
conquered and almost unarmed men obtained the victory, and 
the others who considered themselves already conquerors were 
worsted, Avas apparently tin's, that Kawab Safdar Jang perceived, 
when he considered the state of the people of the old city, and 
the smallness of tlie army, and want of money, that they 
would of tlicir own accord return to their allegiance; and 
so, whilst he was in fear and anxiety himself, he instilled fear 
into the minds of his chiefs, and did not consider it advisable to 
make an attack till late in the day, when Mahmud Khan of 
Kashmir, steward of Naw4b ’Im4du-1 Mulk, Hafiz Bakhtawar 
Khan, and the relations of the Nawab Kuclsiya and others, 
having raised a large army, and called together the landliolders 
from the district around, supported by their artillery, tlmy took 
up their position so as to block up tho entrance into the city. 

Accordingly the inhahitants of the city, with a view to obtain- 
ing protection for their families and property, and on account of 
their being of the same sect and kindred tribe with tho Mughals, 
deserted from the army of tho tcazir in troops ; and with the hope 
of obtaining presents, dresses of honour, and increase of pay, 
entered the service of Nawab ’Imadu-l Mulk. The troop of 
horse called the ddgh-i sin^^ which Nawab Sa’adat Khan and 
Safdar Jang had left behind, he (Hmddii-1 Mulk) kept in perfect 
order, and appointed Mahmud Khan to their command. Not- 
withstanding this state of things, negociations for peace went on. 

But the J at and Kazalb&sh soldiers reduced to 'ashes the old 
city and Wakilpiir and other places; and the Nawab Wazir spread 

^ {Branded with the letter sin (s), the initial of Sa’udat Ixhha,] 
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the report that they had gone to the Kashmir Gate, So the 
citizens were in a dilemma on both sides. Outside the city the Jat 
and Kazalbdsli soldiers were carrying on the attack ; inside, the 
Emperor issued an order that the houses of those men who joined 
the Wazir should bo seized. On this pretext wicked and ill-dis- 
posed men followed their own devices. The first thing that 
happened immediately on the Emperor’s order being issued was 
that the houses of the sons of Mahmud Is’hak Khan deceased 
were plundered, because that from their houses balls and rackets 
fell by night upon the ramparts, and in this way a world of people 
were injured and wounded. As every one knew that he was 
the brother-in-law of Nawab Shuja u-d daula, wson of the wazlr, 
who was with the Emperor, tliey all had left their families and 
property there, and were plundered. Some perished by the 
flames, and some were drowned in the river. The same thing 
happened to the house of tho Khwaja Mahmud llasit, who was 
the spiritual guide of the tmzir. His house vras outside the 
city walls, and as he had received a message from the uutzir to 
keep l)is mind at ease, he had not moved out of his place. 
The Jat plunderers, who went by the name of Kamdal among 
the people of that part, attacked his house, and carried away the 
property of a number of men who had left their goods tliere ; 
tins became the source of very groat affliction to the people. 
Considering the quantity of property that was collected near 
the Kashmir Gate, which was looked upon as a safe place, 
the inhabitants of that part may be said to have been tlie worst 
off. All, small and great, became involved in confusion, and 
began to utter complaints and lamentations ; and the state 
of the people was like a wreck, for save in the presence of Him 
who hears the prayers of all in deep distress, they had no place 
of refuge. At this crisis Najib Khan Rohilla came with 10,000 
horse and foot in answer to the Emperor’s call, and on the 1st 
of the month above mentioned, viz. Sha’ban, he arrived in camp. 
Isma’il Khan of Kdbul, who was Mir^shamsMr to the JFazir, 
and had a battery in the house of Salabat Khdn, made a mine 
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under the tower of the citj^ wall, which was adjoining the house of 
Karnru-d din Khdn, where there w^as a battery of the Emperor's 
troops, and on the 3rd of Sha'ban they fired it. Notwith- 
standing tliat it did not produce such universal destruction as 
might be expected, yet many of the Emperor’s followers, and tlie 
servants of ’Ima<lu-1 Mulk wdio wore assisting them, and who 
were at work trying to frustrate the enemy''s design, were de- 
stroyed ; and a crowd of men were wounded and in part de- 
stroyed by the stones of the tower that "were blowui up in the 
direction of tlie burning battery. The wazirh troops made an 
attack, and the fruits of victory were nearly visible on their side, 
when Nawdb ‘‘Imadu-l Mulk 31ir Bakhshi^ Hafiz Bakhtawar 
Klian, Najib Khan and others, opposed thorn and behaved witli 
great bravery, and a large number from both sides became food 
for the all-devouring swords. Najib Khdn Kohilla was wounded 
by a ball, but both sides remained as they were, neither party 
gaining the victory. At night Isma’ll Khdn left his battery, and 
w^ent out to the camp of Safdar Jang. This was a source of relief 
to the citizens, because, when the field of battle was close, the 
balls and rockets fell on every one like the blows of sudden 
niisfortiuie. 

After his retreat, the Mir BakhsM, Hafiz Bakhtawar Khan, 
and others advanced their batteries ^and got possession of the 
little fort of Firoz-shah, and another called the Old fort. After 
a few days spent in fighting, Nawab Safdar Jang abandoned his 
intention of keeping to the road by the river, on account of the 
strength of the enemy’s intrenchments, and marched by way of 
the Tal-katora. In that direction he added fresh splendours to 
the city of the angel of death. The 3Izr BakhsM and the others 
then liastily strengthened their intrenchments in that quarter. 
Some well-contested engagements took place, and Gosdin, who 
was an officer of great bravery in Safdar Jang’s array, was killed. 

When Safdar Jang found that an entrance to the city on that 
side was impracticable, he returned by Khizrabdd and the river. 
The same course of events ensued. Daily the bark of life of 
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crowds of warriors of both sides floated down the river of death. 
After many battles and a great deal of fighting, tlio wazlr came 
to the conclusion, that on account of their being so close to 
the city and fort, the enomy were enjoying rest. So ho de- 
termined to retreat by a circuitous route, and thus draw the 
enemy into the plain, and engage him there. Accordingly lie 
retreated gradually to a distance of twelve koH \ and as lie re- 
treated, ’Imadu-1 Mulk advanced liis trenches. But he was 
prevented by the prayers and tears and complaints and persua- 
sions and panic of the citizens from attacking his adversary in 
the plain and turning liis flank. 

While matters stood thus, Saiyid Jamalu-d din Khan, who liad 
been sent by Mifinu-l Mulk, governor of tlie Panjab (who was 
the uncle and father-in-law of ’’Imadii-l Mulk), arrived with 5000 
Jiorso, which added greatly to his strengtli. They were anxious 
to engage in battle, as men who arc confronted by enemies, but 
Najib Khan Bahadur showed signs of disapproval. 
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TA'RrKH-I ’Ala mg LR-S ANI'. 

[This history of ’Alamgir the Second, Aurangzeb being Alamgir 
the Fii'st, is anonymous. The author gives neither his name nor 
the date of his composition. It begins witli the accession of the 
Emperor, and terminates at his death, recounting all the events of 
the reign very fully, and in plain language. A few passages 
have been translated by the Editor. The work begins with the 
Extract which follows. 

Size — 9 inches by 5, containing about 300 pages of 13 lines 
each.] 

Extracts, 

[Time in its changeful tortuous course is always bringing 
forth some fresh event, and new flower^ are every day blooming 
in the garden of the world. In these days events have come to 
pass such as have never entered into the mind of man, and of 
these it is the writer s intention to give a brief relation, 

Ahmad Shdh, son of Muhammad Shah, succeeded to the 
throne of Hindustan, and reigned for six years tliree months and 
nine days. He gave himself up to useless pursuits, to pleasure 
and enjoyment, and his reign was brought to an end by the 
enmity which he showed to Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf Jah (Ghaziu-d 
din Khan), at tlio instigation of liis wazir the Khan-khaiidn and 
his mother Udham llai. Ho was succeeded by Muhammad 
’^zizu-d dm, son of Mu’izzu-d din Jahdnddr Shah, son of Shah 
’iS^lam Bahadur Shdh, son of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir. 

Ghaziu-d din Khan, being embittered against Ahmad Shah, 
desired to remove him, and to raise to the throne some other of 
the royal race who would rule under his guidance. After the 
defeat at Sikandra, Ahmad Shdh fled into the citadel of 
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Shah-Jali&ndbad. Nawdb Malika-i Zamarii (Queen dowager), 
Nazir Roz-afzun Khan, and other people of the palace, were at 
Sikandra, and the Queen dowager and the H'ihir conspired 
together to raise Muhammad ’’Azizu-d din to the throne, and 
they informed this Prince of tlieir intention. On tlio 9tli 
Sha^ban, 'Akibat Maliniud Khan went to Ahmad Shah on tlie 
part of Ghaziu-d din, and called upon him to dismiss Khan- 
khanan from the office of wazb% and not to allow liim to enter the 
fortresvs, to remove Udliam Bai from the fortress, and to give the 
robe of urizir to him (Ghaziu-d din). Ahmad Shah, being 
unable to lielp himself, sent the robe and portfolio of ?razir by the 
hands of ’Akibat Mahmud Khan. Next day, 11th Sha’ban 
1167 A. If. (5 June, 1754 a.I).), Ghaziu-d din crossed the river with 
a body of Mahrattas, put on the official robe, and took his seat in 
the office with the usual formalities. He tlion directed ’Akibat 
Maliniud Khan to go to the dwelling of the princes {deorhi midtin) 
and bring Azizu-d daula. Accordingly ^Akibat Mahmud, taking 
with him Tliakur Das ponhl'dr and Nazir Roz-afzun Khan, went 
thither, and bringing forth ’Azizu-d daula, placed liirn on horse- 
back, and, accompanying him on foot, conducted him toNvards the 
royal palace. Ghaziu-d din met him on the way, and paid his 
homage. Other attoudants of royalty joined the procession. On 
reaching the public hall of audience, the Prince was placed upon 
tlio throne, the drums beat out, and he received the title of 
Abu-1 Adi ’Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir II, .Badshah-i 
Ghazi. He was born on the 17th Zi-1 liijja, in the year 43 of 
Aurangzeb, 1110 Hijra (1699 A.n.). 

Up to this time Ahmad Shah knew nothing of what was 
passing until the kettle-drums roused liim from liis heedlessness. 
Soon afterwards Ghaziu-d din’s men, witli some harem attend^^its, 
arrived, brought outiVlimad and his mother Udliam Bai, and were 
about to make an end of them, when ho implored them to send 
him to the abode of the princes, and there confine him. So they 
placed him and his mother in one litter, threw a sheet over their 
heads and took them to the dwelling of the princes. * * 
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The new Emperor was fifty-six years of age, and had five sons, 
the eldest of tliern twenty-eight years old. * * He used to come 
out of his private apartments into tlie stone mosque or into the 
public hall to say the praj^ers at the five appointed times in the 
congregation; he applied himself to reading books of history, and 
took no pleasure in seeing dancing or hearing singing ; but he 
never fliiled on the Sabbath to attend eitlier the JdtnV-mmjid or 
the wooden mosque within the palace. * * 

When (previous to this) Eaghiinath liao, Malhar l\ao, and the 
other ]\Iahratta chiefs came to the aid of Ghaziu-d din, ho pledged 
himself to pay them a large sum of money. Siiraj Mai Jat also 
made peace with the Mahrattas ; they raised the siege of liis 
fortress, and he rccov6.Ted his lands. Gliaziu-d din and ’Xkibat 
Khan then sent the jMaliratta army against Ahmad Shah, wlio 
was at Sikandra, They plundered the royal army and made 
Nawab Malika Zamaiu Sahiba-malial, Nazir Roz-afziin Khan, 
and many others prisoners. They plundered tlie ladies of their 
money and jewxds, and calling together all the officers of the 
palace and great men who were there, they demanded payment of 
the promised money, declaring that they would not let the ladies 
go until it was paid. Ghaziu-d din and ^Akibat Mahmiid Khdn 
made tliernselves sureties for the payment of forty lactic and the 
ladies were then sent to Dehli in a bullock carriage with an old 
tattered covering, sucli as they had never ridden in before. The 
Mahrattas crossed tlio river, encamped four l:os out of tlie city, 
and there waited payment of the money. * * 

Ghaziu-d din was annoyed at the ascendency obtained by 
'‘Akibat Mahmud Khan, * * and sent for him to make inquiries 
about a sum of money which he had obtained. ’Akibat Mahmud 
Khdn answered bitterly, and Ghaziu-d din, who had before 
thrown out hints about killing him to Shddil Khdn and Bahddur 
Klidn, got up and went out. No sooner had he done so than 
these men despatched him with their SNvords and daggers, and 
cast his body on to the sand beside the river. Intelligence of the 
murder was brought to the Emperor when Saifu-ddin Muhammad 
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Kli&n, brother of ’iVkibat Mahmud Khdn, was present. Ghaziu-d 
din came on horseback soon afterwards, and embraced and con- 
soled Saifu-d din. On that same day Ahmad Shah and liis 
mother were brought out from their dwelling, and conducted to 
another, where in the evening they were both deprived of their 
sight, only a short time after ’Akibat Mahmud Khan was killed. 

Death of 

‘’Alamgir entered into the cell to have an interview with the 
darivesh. and tliero Ihihibash Khan killed him with his dao’<»-cr. 
^ * Afterwards the conspirators took the corpse, and threw it 
down upon the sand at the foot of the hotlla of FirozShah. They 
then gave out that he liad gone to the koiiJa to visit a danvesh^ 
and that his foot having slipped, he fell from the top of the 
parapet. He had reigned five years seven months and eight 
days."] 
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TA'lllKH-I MANAZILU-L FUTU'H 

OF 

MUHAMMAD JATAR SHAMLlT. 

[The following is the accoimt which the author himself gives of 
his work in the Preface : This w*ork was composed at the 
instance of His Majesty, Abu-1 Fath Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Bahadur./ by his faithful servant, Muliainmad Jahar Sharnlu, 
wlu) passed liis early youth in the service of the illustrious 
monarch, Shah liukli Shdii Safavi, and towards the close of his 
career repaired to Hindustan, and waited on IMuhamrnad Beg 
Kh&n llainadaiii. During tho prime of life, liowx'ver, for the 
space of five-and-twenty years, he was constantly with Ahmad 
Sultan Abdali, more commonly styled Durrani, and having 
accompanied him several times to Hindustan, became well ac- 
quainted witli tlic wdiole series of royal marches from the city of 
Kaiidah&r to the metropolis of Shah-Jalianahiul. At the battle, 
which was fought at Panipat with Wiswas Kai and his deputy 
Bhao, tho autlior was liimself present on the field, aiid witnessed 
the circumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars too he 
learnt from persons of credit and sagacity, and haying written 
them all down wdtliout any alteration, he designated tho work by 
the title of Mandziln-l Fiituh^ or Victorious Marche»^’" 

The wwk is a short one, and the wdiolo of it wlis translated 
for Sir II. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller. The greater part 
of this translation is here printed.] 

1 [This is an error, for Muhammad Shhh died in 1161 a.ii., thirteen years 
before the battle which is the subject of this work. In a later page the hook is said- 
to have been written in the time of Shah ’Alam.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Froiii Kaiidaluir, wliicli Sultdn Nadir first desolated and then 
founded Nadirabid in its stejid, and Sultan Ahmad afterwards 
destroying the latter city and replacing it by that of Ahmad 
Shahi, the route to Kabul was as follows. \JLMailcd and dencnp- 
tive account of the route from KaMahdr hy Kdbul^ Peshdwary 
Attack and Lahore, to T)chlL'\ 

Having concluded a description of the marches along the whole 
length of the route, the dark- writing pen enters into a narrative 
of the battle fought by Alimad Sultan A])dali Durrani, and the 
llindustani chiefs who had coalesced with him, against Wiswas 
Jlai and his deputy Bhao, who were of the Mahratta race ; 
wdien, having engaged the infidel throng at the town of Panipat, 
he by the aid of Divine power inflicted a severe defeat, and 
expelled them from the face of Hindustan, insomuch that the}’’ 
never ventured to re-enter it for a period of twenty years. Now- 
a-days, since Ilis Majesty, potent as Alexander, and famous as 
Solomon, the lilmperor Abii-l Muzalfar Shah ^^lam tlio Second 
Badshali Ghazi Gurgdni, has gone from Allahdbad to the metro- 
polis of Shah-Jahandbad, out of the powder of the sword of Zu-1 
fikaru-d daula Najaf Khan l"rani, and has brought a body of 
Mahrattas in his ever-victorious train, for the sake of cliastisiiig 
the Afghan Ilohillas, this race has gained a fresh footing in 
Shall- Jahaiiabad and Agra. * * 

In short, the author will explicitly relate a useful summary of 
the wondrous events that took place at the battle of Panipat, and 
the aniiihilatipn gf the vilo infidel Mahrattas ; detailing both 
whatever he has seen witli liis own eyes, and whatever authontic 
information he has acquired from other historians in every 
g^Uftrter.. Wherever any one else has written a different version 
to that of the author’s, it is entirely erroneous, and unworthy of 
credence, and that man has, solely with a view to his own glorifi- 
cation, uttered falsehoods without any foundation. 

Now the author was at that time Comptroller of Affairs to 
Sarddr Shah Pasand Khdii, who was chief over 12,000 horse, 
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consisting of Ktixalbashis, Abdalis, Ohaharas, Aimdks of Hirat, 
Marvis, Jazitiis, Wardaks, Uzbaks, Oliarklus, Hutakis, and 
Ghiljais; as well as ddrogha of Ahmad Sultan's stable, and 
of tho paiks and harkdras (couriers and messengers). He 
formed tlio vanguard and advanced division of the army, and 
during the heat of the conflict we were opposed to JhankH a»iid 
Malliar Rao, two leaders of the aforesaid Mahrattas, and from 
all sides couriers kept constantly bringing Us intelligence. 
Nothing, therefore, more accurate than this that I ^ave written, 
has ever met any one’s sight; and accordingly the movements 
and dispositions of the forces, and other particulars of the action, 
and of the period they were halted confronting each other, mil 
here bo fully detailed. 

Ahmad Sultan, after fighting an action with Jhanku and 
Datta Patel on tho banks of tho river Attock, in which they were 
worsted, pursued them as far as Buryii and Sarangpur. Just as 
his array was crossing the river at Burya, however, whilst a 
portion of it had effected its passage, another was midway 
across tho stream, and another was still waiting to cross, tlie 
Mahrattas made a vigorous attack, and a tremendous conflict 
ensued. The action lasted for three or four (jharis or even 
as long as a paliar^ but ended in the ultimate discomfiture of 
the Mahrattas, 4000 of whom met their death, tho survivors 
betaking themselves to Shah-Jahanabdd, where they remained. 

On this side too, Ahmad Sultan having arrived opposite Shah- 
Jahdmibad witli his army and Najib Khan and Hafiz Kahtriat, 
resolutely devoted his energies to the task of crossing the river 
Jumna from alongside Takia Majnuin The Mahrattas came 
out to prevent liim, but notwithstanding all their exertions, they 
were forced to take to flight without effecting their object, and 
retreated precipitately. Tho troops in pursuing them entered 
Shah-Jahdndbdd, and having plundered all (>uarters of the city, 
returned to their own camp. 

, Next day Ahmad Sultan marched into Shah- Jahdndbad, and 

the earnest intercession of Maliku-z Zaradni, the consort of 
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Muhammad Shah, and daugliter of Farrukh Siyar Habari, he pro- 
hibited his army from pillaging the city. This measure, however, 
was not attended with complete success, for every now and then 
the soldiery kept laying violent hands on the inhabitants, till, after 
an interval of twenty <lays, ho marched away from thence, and 
proceeded to the city of Mathura. After attacking and plunder- 
ing Certain Jdt% he crossed the river Jumna, and took up his 
quarters at S&bJt-kasra for the hot weatlier. On the near 
approach of the rainy season, he marched off to Anupshahr, and 
laid the foundation of a cantonment, issuing orders to his army 
that every man sliould construct a thatched hut for Jiimsolf, so 
th;\.t the camp equipage and baggage might not be damaged 
during the rains. Th(3 expert thatclicrs accordingly used their 
utmost diligence in preparing these abodes. 

In the interim nows arrived that Wiswas Rai, and his deputy 
Bhao, had entered Shah-Jahanabad at the head of an army 
numbering about tliree lacs and a half (350,000) of cavalry 
and infantry. On the same day, too, Nawab Sbuja’u-d daiila 
Bahadur, son of Safdar Jang I'l’ani, joined Ahmad Sultan’s army 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and fifty pieces of cannon. After an 
interview, Ahmad S\iltan directed the Nawab, along with Shah 
Pasaiid Khan, to strike his tents, and repairing as quickly as 
possible to Shahdara, which lies on this side tlie river Jumna, to 
pitch his advanced camp there, in order that the garrison, wliich 
was shut up in the fort of Shah-Jah&nabtul, might take courage 
to hold its own. The above individuals traversed tlie distance 
as directed in the course of three or four days, wading with 
extreme difficulty through the floods caused by the rain ; for all 
the country and the roads were covered with water up to a 
horse’s chest, and the Hiiidan and Kali streams were scarcely 
passable, as no ford could be discovered. Having thus reached 
Shahdara and erected their tents, several Abdalis and Kazal- 
hashis, who W'ere besieged in the fort, embarked on board of boats, 
and repaired to the advanced camp. Tlie third day Ahmad 
Sultan likewise came and entered it. * " 
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As it was the rainy season, the Mahrattas did not deem it 
expedient to attempt the passage of the river Jumna, on account 
of the impetuosity of the current, and tlio encampment of the 
army on the opposite bank. Some of tlie Afghan chieftains too, 
such as 'Abdu-s Samad Khan, Kutb Jang, and others, wore at 
Kunjpura, coming to join the army with ten or fifteen thousand 
followers ; but owing to the lieadlong force of the stream, had 
lialted, and were making arrangements for crossing. As soon as 
this intelligence reached the ears of Bluio and Wiswas Eai, they 
set their hearts on coercing the chiefs in question, and moved 
towards Kunjpura. On arriving there, they entered into a 
sanguinary conflict witli tlio said cliiofs ; and ultimately the 
Mahratta force, from its vast superiority in numbers, having over- 
come tliem, put the whole body ruthlessly to tlie sword. ’Abdu-s 
Samad Khan and Kutb Jang suffered death, and Kijabat 
Khan was taken prisoner. At that time the Mahratta power 
had reached to such a pitch, that they liad brought all the 
country as far as the river Attock under their subjection. 

Wlien the news of the defeat and death of the above-mentioned 
chieftains reached Ahmad Sultan, lie expressed the deepest 
regret ; but no beneilt accrued therefrom to those who liad 
fallen. As the rainy season, however, liad drawn to a close, he 
marched from Shahdara witli a view to seek revenge, and turned 
in the direction of Kunjpura. Directly intelligence of Ahmad 
Sultan’s movement reached the Mahratta leaders, they quitted 
Kunjpiira, and arriving at the towai of Pdinpat, encamped there. 
On this side, Ahmad Sultan, at the head of his array, consisting 
of 60,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry jazaUchis^ 2000 camel 
swivels, and 200 pieces of cannon, repaired to the bank of the 
river Jumna, right opposite to Panipat, accompanied by the 
chieftains of Hindustan; such as Kawab Wazirii-l mamalik 
Shuja u-d daula Bahadur, son of Safdar Jang Bahddur Ti’diii, 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and 50 pieces of artillexy ; Ahmad 
Khan Bangasli, with 15,000 horse and foot, and 60 guns; 
Klidn, with 30,000 horse and foot, and 30 guns; Haflz 
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Rahmat Khan Afghan Rohilla, with 25,000 horse, and 25 guns ; 
JJavindi Khdn Afglian Rohilla, with 12,000 horse and foot, and 
10 guns ; and Asadu-llah Khdn Afghan Rohilla, with a similar 
force. Having crossed the stream in the course of throe days, he 
pitched his camp and pavilion in front of the Mahnitta arrny.^ 

The Mahratta chiefs then sent Kaka Pandit,^ a renowned 
leader, who had 12,000 horsemen under his command, towards 
Ghaziu-d din Nagar, for the purpose of pillaging the ban/uraH 
who were in the habit of bringing grain to the camp of Ahmad 
Sultan and the chiefs of nindiistaii, so as to prevent their 
receiving supplies. Accordingly, in tlie course of three days, tlie 
price of grain rose to a rupee a nir in the Sultairs camp. As 
soon as the soldiery became downcast and dispirited on account of 
the dearth of provisions, Ahmad Sultan mounted on horseback, 
under pretence of onjojdng field-sports; but in the very midst of 
Ids sport, lie directed llaji Nawab Alkiizar^ (’’Atai Khan) to go 
after some game in a certain direction at the head of 2000 
dauntless horsemen. The latter liad been privately instructed, 
liow^ever, to go and chastise Kaka Pandit, and drive him off the 
road. Ilaji Nawab Khan, therefore, liaving crossed tlio river 
Jumna, reached Ghaziu-d din Nagar by forced marches in a day, 
and at once attacked them. The contest was carried on 
vigorously for two hours on both sides, but the Maliratta 
party wore eventually defeated, and a large number of them fell 
a prey to the keen swords of the Abdali warriors. Kaka '^ 

' Ahmad Shhh reached Ih'ij^hpat, which is eij^hteen Jcqh from Dehli, and pitched 
his tents on the banks of the Jumna. He ordered search to be made for a ford, and 
many horsemen who entered the river were drowned with their horses. The SIkMi 
practised abstinence, and wrote magic squares, which ho threw into the water. On 
tlio third day Iho river became fordable. The army began to cross on the loth 
RaM’u-l awwal, 1171 a.ii. (25tli Oct. 1760 a.i>.), and the passage was eflected in two 
days. In the haste and crush some thousands were drowned.” — Akhfmru-l Mnhnbhof..'] 

* [His real name was Gobiud iTindit, seo ««//■«, TdriJeh-i Ibrahim Ehdrty and 
Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 145.] 

3 [The Tdrihh-i Ibrahim Khdn and the Higdr-ndmaA Hind call him ’Ata Khfin, 
and th^t is right according to Grant Duff.] 

^ [‘‘ Gobiud Pandit was totiiUy unable to rise, from extreme obesity and old age ; 
hut he was forced to mount a horse and fly precipitately." — T. Ihrdhim Khdn. “ He 
fell off his horse, and a Durrhnl killed him.” — Nigdr-ndma-i Hind.'] 
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Pandit himself met with his death, and the surviving remnant of 
the force fled away, and betook themselves to a place of security. 
Haji Nawab then rejoined tlio army, victorious and successful, 
bringing the haujdras along with him • whereupon grain became 
plentiful and cheap in the camp markets, and the fears of 
the soldiery being removed, they engaged in their military duties 
with zeal and cheerfulness. 

The two vast armies, liaving fixed their standing camps at a 
distance from each other of twice the range of a cannon-ball, 
maintained their respective positions ; and the skirmishers on 
either side used dail v to on£ra«:o one another. On one occasion 
during this interval a thousand horsemen, each one carrying 
2000 rupees witli him on his horse, wore proceeding from 
Shdh-Jahandbad to their ovvn camp, and as they stood in fear of 
the Abdali army, tliey used to march during the night. One of 
the liorsemen belonging to the party, having become oppressed 
with drowsiness towards morning, missed his road, and moved 
towards the Abdali camp. Having thus come face to face with 
the hostile picquets, lie got caught in the grasp of calamity, and 
prepared for the road of ruin. From his own moutli it was 
discovered that they were conveying treasure to the Mahratta 
army ; so a number of the boldest spirits out of every band set 
out for the Mahratta camp without any order from Ahmad 
Sultan, and during that short period of dawn until the rising of 
the great luminary pillaged three or four Jmndred of the horse- 
men. Among the number of those out in quest of booty was 
’Akd Sandal Habshi, chief eunuch to Shah Kull Khan the 
Wazir, who put one Mahratta horseman to death himself, and 
carried off* his 2000 rupees. The remnant of the Mahratta party 
gained their own camp by a precipitate flight, and so escaped 
from the grasp of death till their predestined day. 

In like manner, as often as one or two thousand of the 
Mahratta horse went out for grass and forage, the Abdali and 
Ilinddstdnl heroes used to pillage them on their way ; till at 
length aflairs reached such a pass that none would stir out 
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fruitlessly from their position, which they had surrounded with a 
strong intrenchincnt, except wretched naked labourers who, going 
by stealth into the open country, used to dig up grass from the 
ground with their kharpas^ and offer it for sale. xVs soon as 
Ahmad Sultan became cognizant of these matters, he directed 
Khan j an Khan, the head of the Fufalzai chiefs, wlio is generally 
known as Jahan Klian, along with three or four thousand 
Kazalbashis who were under his command; as well as Haji 
ISTawab Khan Alkuzai ; to mount every day and patrol round the 
Mahratta camp at a distance of two kos from their intronchments, 
one from tlie northern side, and the other from the southern ; 
and whenever any forager with grass should approach the enemy’s 
camp, to put him to death. The chiefs in question accordingly 
continued for a period of two months to patrol round the 
intronclicd camp, slaying and pillaging every forager they came 
across, wdio attempted to convey grain, fodder, or grass to the 
eneni}^ ; afterwards they used to separate from each other on the 
east and west. 

The Mahratta array being reduced to groat extremities for 
want of grass, fodder, and grain, marched out with intent to give 
battle ; ' and at the time of their moving ofl‘ from their position, 
such clouds of dust ascended up to heaven from beneath their 
horses’ hoofs, that the bright day appeared to all eyes darker and 
gloomier than the murky shades of a pitch-black night ; in so 
much that two persons seated side by side could not distinguish 
each other. Ahmad Sultan then coramissioued Shah Pasaud 
Khdn,— who was both a great chieftain and charkM^-basht^ as 
well as commander of the vanguard, and ddrogha of the stable, 
— the harkdras and the paiks^ to go and procure information 
as to the state and strength of the Mahratta army. The chief 
ill question, taking the author of this work, and ten other daunt- 

‘ [Ibr&him KhAn states that the BhAo offered to accept any conditions of peace 
that it might please the Shah to accept,** but the offer was rejected. The Bhfio was 
afterwards driven to give battle by the taunts and reproaches of his chiefs. He gives 
the date 6th Jumada-s sani, 1174 a.ii. (1 2th January, 1761 A.©.).] 
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less cavaliers from amongst his relatives and dependents along 
with him, pursued the road to tlieir camp in the intense obscurity 
with perfect certainty, as there had been daily skirmishes with 
them on the plains, and a thorough knowledge of all the paths 
had been acquired. In the course of four hours wo had advanced 
half a kos^ when at tliat moment the noise of artillery wlicels 
struck on the sensitive ears of the author and his comrades, 
while tlio tramp of our horses’ hoofs also reached the ears of the 
enemy’s gunners. They immediately suspected that a force from 
the Abdall army was advancing under cover of the dense clouds 
of dust to make an assault, and fired several rounds, the shot of 
which passed close by our horsemen. The horsemen in question 
having thus liappily escaped the destructive eflects of those 
cannon-balls, we turned back, and reported the news to Ahmad 
Sultan, that their army was steadily advancing with the I’esolute 
determination of giving battle. The Sultan then set about dis- 
posing las troops in order, and marshalling their ranks. * * 
Ahmad Sultan took liis stand in the centre of the army, and 
planted 2000 camel swivels well in advance of his position. In 
rear of the camel swivels came 20,000 mimivy Jazfxikhis^ backed 
by the domestics of the royal durbar, Beliind these again 
was the band of music, and in rear of that Ahmad Sultan took 
up liis position, supported behind by the Kazalbasli cavalry, 
counting over 10,000 sabres, and lastly by the force composed 
of Durraius, Ghiljais, etc. In rear of the lino on the riglit-liand 
side was stationed Ilaji Jamal Khan llarakzai, who stood alert 
and ready for action at the distance of half a Aos ; so tliat when- 
ever the enemy should make a desperate assault upon any one of 
the divisions that were drawn up in front, he might render it 
assistance. On the left Shujahi-d daula and others stood ready 
to furnish succour, and to do his utmost to repel the enemy, 
whenever any reverse should happen to one of those divisions 
in the front line. 

Both sides having arrayed their troops in line, stood confront- 
ing each other till noon, when * * the ranks of the two armies 
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appeared clearly to each other’s sight.^ Then the gallant youths, 
entering upon the martial strife, commenced the battle and dealt 
out lusty blows, whilst tho expert gunners of European birth 
kindled the flames of w^ar by discharging their thunder- voiced 
ordnance, and tlio rockctnicn of magical skill consumed the 
thread of life of tho lieroes of the battle-field by darting their 
falcon-winged missiles. As for a musket bullet, the licroos cared 
not what it might do, and in that scene of carnage and slaughter 
the only dread entertained by the renowned and gallant com- 
batants Avas for a cannon-ball, or the flight of a rocket. 

From noon until only three tjharh of the day remained, 
the battle continued to rage, the brave warriors being earnestly 
c'ligaged in wielding sword and spear, and the wounded in yield- 
ing up life wdth groans and agonizing cries. Bliao and Wiswas 
Rai, in tho early part of tho engagement, made such incessant 
assaults, that Ahmad Sult5-n was under an apprehension that ho 
would not bo able to withstand them, and despatched a person to 
mount tlio ladies of Iiis household on fleet steeds swift as the 
wind, and keep them waiting inside his private pavilion ; so that, 
whenever the infidels should gain the superif)rity, tliey might bo 
ready to pursue tho path of flight, and betake themselves to the 
verge of safety and tlio nook of security. That day, however, 
Mahmud Khan Gurd Bulbas, who was chief ouriiicli, Kulafar- 
dkmJii^ and commander of eight or nine thousand dauntless and 
bloodthirsty Kazalbash horse, was posted in rear of Ahmad 
Sultan. He having planted liis foot firmly on the plain of con- 
tention, caused great slaughter with his koen-edged sword. * * 
Through the reiterated charges of the Khan and liis adherents, 
the pagan Mahrattas were unable to push on a step in advance of 
the position they had first assumed ; and at this juncture an 
order was given to the zambumlicim and jazailcJns, not to 
bo slack in keeping up their fire, but to consume the har- 
vest of the enemy’s lives with the flame of their bullets. * * 

' [“The battle was fought on 6th Jutnhda-s sSini, 1174 a.h., or 8th Pfis-badi, 1817 
Samvat” (12th January, 1761 MuhabhaL'\ 
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At length, by Ahinad Sultfe‘‘s good fortune, one zamhurak ball 
struck Wiswas Ilai on tlio forehead, and another hit Bhao on 
the side. From those bullet wounds both of them quickly 
pursued the road to tlie realms of perdition, and betook them- 
selves to the lowermost pits of liell ; while the rest subsided into 
the sleep of annihilation tlirough the sword cuts inflicted by the - 
Kazalbash youth. 

In a word, as soon as the Mahrattaarmy perceived its chieftains 
travelling the desert of perdition, turning its face from the field 
of batth?, it pursued the path of flight ; and in an instant the 
scene of strife and bloodshed became cleared and purified, like 
the surface of a mirror, from the foulness of the vile infidels’ pre- 
sence. Couriers then conveyed tlie information to Shfi,h Pasand 
Khan that the wortliless pagan Mahrattas had fled, and not 
one of them was left remaining on the field, Jhankii and 
Malhar, who were two mighty chiefs, having planted firmly the 
foot of stability, kept fighting at the head of a lac of horsemen 
in front of Shah Pasand Khan; so the latter,, being re-animated 
with the news of the infidels’ retreat, charged the chiefs opposed 
to him, and \vas occupied for tw'o ghark in dealing forth blows 
and taunts on them. Eventually they came to the determination 
of fleeing, and taking the route to the Dakhin, they departed 
from the field of battle. The I'niiii and Durrani warriors, who 
were with Shah Pasand Khan, pursued them ; excepting the 
author of this work, who remained standing close by him. At 
last Shah Pasand Khan remarked that he was going to offer his 
congratulations to Ahmad Sultdn, and told mo to go and carry 
oflf some booty for myself. 

When the author had thus received permission, he put his 
horse to the gallop in company with a cousin of his own, and one 
attendant; and on reaching their camp, found about 30,000 
infantry matchlockmen, or even more, going along with match- 
locks at their backs, and naked swords in their hands. We three 
individuals passed through the midst of them, however, and after 
seizing two strings {katdr) of laden camels, by which is meant 
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fourteen of these beasts of burden, we returned again through 
the midst of that multitude numbering upwards of 80,000 souls, 
and so greatly were they inspired with terror and consterna- 
tion, that they had not tho power to use their weapons. Stranger 
still, whilst returning to our own camp, a Mahratta chief, 
who had been stationed in the hindmost ranks of their army, 
and was fleeing towards tho Dakhiii with six or seven thousand 
horse, happened to meet us three individuals. With a view to 
save ourselves from harm, we fired off our three matchlocks ; 
whereupon that force turned away from us, and proceeded in a 
different direction. The author, together with his two compan- 
ions, took from them a couple more camels, one of which carried 
a kettle-drum, and the other forage ; and we re-entered our camp 
in safety and security just as five gharh of the night were past, 
at which time the glad sounds of tho kettle-drums were rever- 
berating through tho ethereal sky from the army of Abrnad 
Sultan and the chieftains of Hindustan. 

In this battle, out of the Mahratta leaders, Shamsher Baliadur, 
who was the Peshwd^s son, and Ibrahim Khan Gardi,^ who had 
30,000 Tilanga Qardis under his command, togetlier with tlie 
Governor of the province of Gujarat Ahmadabiid, mot their 
deaths. Out of that vast army too, consisting of three laca and 
fifty tliousand cavalry and infantry, only 50,000 souls succeeded 
in returning to the Dakliin, after undergoing a thousand hardships 
and difficulties ; while the remainder pursued the path of per- 
dition, either in the field or on the road, through tho swords of 
the holy warriors. 

^ Ibr-dliim Khfxn Gardi “in times of yore ran with a stick in his hand before the 
palankin of M. de Hussy,’* at Pondicherry. He rose to a command in the French 
service. Subsequently ho entered tho service of the Nizdmy and w'as afterwards 
entertained by the Hlifio. His men were trained in tho Eurr)poan fashion, and like 
all men so drilled, were called Tilaugua, or G&rdis. They obtained the former name 
from having first been raised at Pondicherry. Tho term “ Ghrdi is said by the 
French translator of the Siyaru-l Muta^akJikhirin to bo derived from the Arabic 
GharM ‘W’^estern’ ; but the word “guard,” in its French, English or Portuguese 
form, seems to he a more likely source . — Seir Mutaqheriny vol. iii. p. 152. Grant 
Duff, vol. ii. pp. 112, 121. 
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All that the author witnessed with liis own eyes, as well as 
what he learnt from the couriers under his authority and other 
comrades, every one of whom was on the spot, he has inserted in 
these pages ; and it is his opinion, that there is none who can 
possibly be better acquainted watli this engagement tlian his 
Jiumble self; because the harhims (couriers) were under his 
master’s orders, and he was his master’s factotum, everything 
that occurred being reported to the chief through him. When- 
ever any one else, tlioreforc, out of self-conceit, tolls a different 
tale to this, it is a tissue of lies and falsehoods, and his statement 
is unworthy of credit. 

The ever-victorious Kazalbash and Durrani warriors pursued 
the fugitives as far as tlie villages of llalamgarh and Fariclabad, 
which are twelve hos from the metropolis of Shah-Jalianabad, in 
the direction of Akbarabad, and from Panipat to tliat spot must 
be sixty ko8. Wherever they found the vile Hindu Mahrattas, 
they carried off tlicir liorses and equipments, and put the indi- 
viduals themselves to death. 

Some of the soldiers, who were rather merciful and com- 
passionate, wounded a party of Malirattas and then let tliem go, 
as in the following instance. The author of this work, together 
with Muhammad Beg Khan ilamadani rrani, who hold the title 
of Iftikharu-d claula Firoz Jang from the Emperor of Hindustan, 
had about 20,000 horse and fi^ot under his command, and was 
greatly honoured and esteemed by the late Nawab Najaf Khan, 
was for some time in the carrtp of Miihaji Patel Sindhia, the 
Mahratta ; and Sindhia was so ej^cessively lame, that two persons 
used to hold him under both arms to raise him from his scat. 
Some one inquired of Sindhia the reason of his being lame, 
whereupon the latter, heaving a deep sigh, replied : “ When fate 
is unpropitious, the wisest plans are unsuccessful. I had pur- 
chased a Bhunrathali ^ mare for the sum of 12,000 rupees, which 
outstripped the cold winter s blast in speed, and I was mounted on 
her back. At the time when Bhao and Wiswds Rai met with 
* [From the valley of the Blitinra or Bhima.] 
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their deaths, I got separated to a distance from Jhankii, the chief 
of my adlierents, and was fleeing away alone ; when a young 
Mughal riding a Turki charger set out in pursuit of me. How- 
ever much I pressed my steed, whenever I looked behind, there I 
saw his horse shaking his ears, and coming straiglit on ; till at 
last, the mare being incapable of further exertion, he overtook 
me. He then took away my steed and accoutrements, and gave 
me a wound in the leg, saying : ‘ This shall give you a mark to 
remember for years to come.’ From that day to the present 1 
have continued suflcring from this painful wound, insomuch that 
I remember it well,” 

Another extraordinary incident was this. During tlie flight of 
the Mahratta forces, a party of them had stopped at the 
caravanserai of Sonpat, for the purpose of eating bread and 
drinkhig water ; when the Kazalba.sh and Abdali warriors came 
up in pursuit, and tliroiigli fear of them, the guardians of the 
serai closed its gates. As soon as the Mahrattas got intelli- 
gence of their arrival, every one mounted his horse, wisliing to 
escape, but found the gate shut. One of tlicm spurred on his 
mare, which he conceived to be a good galloper, lliat he miglit 
clear the wall of tho serai at a leap. The gallant animal, flying 
off the ground like a Mcon, stuck amongst the battlements of 
tho wall, and there expired. Thirty years ago the author of this 
work, happening to alight at that serai, beheld the horse’s 
skeleton fixed in the battlements. This noble feat is famous 
throughout tho world. 

These singular events took plf^;emthe year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 
A.D.). One of the poets of Hindustan, with a view to ingratiate 
himself with the Nawab Waziru-l mainalik Sliuja’u-d daula 
Bahadur, composed the following clironogTain of the victory : 

Wisdom grew delighted and exclaimed, Come ! 

May the triumph of our Nawab be j^ropitious.’’ 

This humble individual, too, has written down all these par- 
ticulars exactly as they happened, in order that they may be 
made apparent to His Highness’s understanding. 
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JXM-I J AHA'N-NUMi^^ 

OF 

MUZAFFAll HUSAIN. 

The writer of the Jdm-i Jahdn-nmmi was Muzafiar Husain, 
surnarned Maliarat Khan, son of Hakiin Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, son of Hakim Muhammad Kasim, son of Ilakim Mu- 
hammad Salih, son of Maulana VYbdu-s Salim, son of MauIanS, 
’Abdu-1 Mumin, son of Maulana Shaikh Muhammad, son of 
Manhina Shaikh ’All, son of Maulana Muhammad Aslam, ' 
The reputation which some of these ancestors acquired for 
science and leaiming is dwelt upon bv tlio author at the close of 
his account of the Poets, He traces his descent to’ Khwdja 
Kohl, who left Baghdad to reside at Hir&t. 

Khwaja Kolii Astajld is represented as a great saint, who 
flourished in the time of Sultan Husain Gurgani. Mirza Haidar 
says in the Tanlih-i liashkU, in the chapter in which he gives an 
account of the saints and doctors, that one day as his father 
w^cnt to the Jdma^-mmjld in Hirat, he saw there Kliwaja Kohi, 
who, having read his prayers, was sitting with his face towards 
the kibh engaged in liLs meditations. He asked the people who 
this man was, and on being told of his name, he. stood aside; and 
when the Khwaja arose, with the intention of departing, he ad- 
vanced and met him witli every mark of respect. The Khw&ja 
compiled a work on Moral Philosophy and the science of Mental 
Purification,, which is entitled Aricdhn 

Maulana Muhammad Aslam, grandson of Khwaja Kohi, was 
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born in Hirat. When ’Abdu-llah Khan Uzbek, the ruler of 
Mawarau-n Nahr, laid siege to and invested it for nine 

inonths, his father and relations, amongst many others, died, either 
from some pestilential disease which had broken out in the city, or 
from famine. Muhammad Aslam, who survived, was then only 
fourteen years old, and, after the conquest of Hirat, was taken 
away by certain nobles of Jlukhard, Mir Sadru-ddin Muhammad 
and Mulla Talib Hirvi,.to whom ho was related. He was 
brought up under their care, and passed his hours in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Afterwards, in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir, he came to Lahore, and became 
a pupil of Shaikli Bahlol. Ho also went to i^gra, and had an 
interview willi tho Emperor. As he was the nephew of Maulana 
Mir Kalaii Muhaddis, ho was very kindly received by the 
Emperor, and obtained the rank of fifteen hundred. He resigned 
the royal service in a.h. 1060, and returned to Lahore, where he 
died tlie year afterwards. 

Maulana Mir Kalan Muhaddis, son of Khwaja Kohi, carno 
from Hirat to Hindustan with his grandfather in the reign of tho 
Emperor Akbar. Jahangir was a pupil of his. Mir Kalan died 
at Agra, 

Maulana Sliaikh ’Ali, Maulana Shaikh Muhammad and 
Maulana ’Abdu-l Muniin, were also held in good repute. 

Maulana ^Abdu-s Salim was a very learned man. He had 
been educated by Shaikli Is’hak, Shaikh SaMu-llah, Kazi Sadru-d 
din, and Shaikh Fathu-llah Shirazi. He wrote a commentary 
on Baizawi, He died in the first year of Shdh Jahaii’s reign, 
Mirak Shaikh Hirvi of Khurasan, who was the tutor of Prince 
Hard Shukoh, and held the office of Sad}\ read several standard 
works with Maulana ’Abdu-s Salim. 

Maulana Muhammad Salih acquired great proficiency in 
medicine, and was a scholar of Hakimud Mulk Takri Khdn.^ 
Hakirn Taki of Ldhore, who is said to have possessed great 
skill in the profession, and was a most successful practitioner, was 
one of his pupils. 
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Muhammad K&sim, alim Hakim Kasim, diligently applied 
himself to the study of Theology, the several branches of 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Divinity and Physics. lie 
also spent his time in getting the Kuran by heart. For some 
time he was a servant of Amir Khan, the Governor of Kabul, 
after whose death he led a solitary life, and died at Lahore in 
the beginning of Farrukh SiyaFs reign. 

Hakim Ghuhiin Muhaininad Khan, after liaving acquired a 
proficiency in the different branches of learning, took up his 
residence in early youth, towards the end of the Fiinperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign, in the city of Aurangabad. He had acquired 
perfection in Caligraphy, and specimoiis of liis writing were 
long admired. He entered the service of the Emperor Farrukh 
Siyar at the commencement of his roigu, tbrough the recom- 
mendation of Ptimad Khan, whom he had taught to write tZVi'As/i'A. 
He obtained the rank of five hundred personal allowance, with 
sorneydf^i/’rS in the maMl of Sakrawa, in the district of Kanauj,. 
and the parganas of A’zam and /I lI in the Panjab. When the 
revolution caused by the Saiyids embarrassed the affairs of the 
Empire, and tlie Jdgirs were confiscated or exchanged, he retired 
from public life, and passed the remainder of his days in devotion. 
He died in a.h. 1178 (1764 a.h.). 

Muzaifiir Husain, surriamed Yiisufj, a/tds Mabarat Klidn, the 
author of the work now under consideration, was born in the city 
of Aurangabad, in A.ii. 1118 (1706 a.d.). He was only seven years 
old when he finished the Kuran, which lie read with his father. 
He then commenced his Persian studies under the tuition of Shdh 
‘‘Abdu-1 Hakim, who was one of his father's intimate friends. 
He learnt to write the KhaUi JN^askh^ and studied some of the 
AA^orks whicli were compiled by his grandfather. He went through 
all tlie staiidai'd works on Arabic Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
with Maulana Mirz4 Nazar 'AU, brother of IJakim Zainu-d din. 
At the age of fifteen, at his father’s suggestion, he ^commenced 
the study of Physic, under the instruction of Hakim Muhammad 
Husain, surnamed Bukrat Khan, son of Hakim Ma’surn Khdn. 
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For six years he practised Medicine under his tutor, and when 
the Emperor, Muhamniad Sh&h, left the city of Dchli to go on 
a hunting excursion to the village of Sioli, his tutor, who was 
the EmperoFs physician, accompanied His Majesty ; upon which 
occasion tlie autho^ who was then only twenty-one years of age, 
was left to take care of his patients. lie informs us that as he 
had taken great pains to make himself master of liis profession, 
ho was able to cure many of them, and they expressed their 
thanks to him in the presence of his tutor. During the time he 
was learning Physic, he also studied books on Natural Philosophy, 
Divinity, Mathematics, Astronomy, Music, Astrology, as well as 
other sciences, under the instruction of Maulanii Ghairutu-llah. 
He was not, however, contented witli these studies; ho extended 
them also to the translated works of the ancients, such as Galen 
and Hippocrates. He also turned his attention to composition, 
and wrote the Jlsu/u-t TM, Sirdju-l Ilajjy MlnJtdja-l Ilajjy and 
other treatises. During the time he was thus occupied, ho also 
collected, for the sake of arnusement, some very interesting 
stories relative to tlie great men of past ages, and also the most 
select passages of ancient and modern poets. He was urged by 
liis friends to put all the matter he had thus amassed into a 
regular form, and connect it in such a manner as to make it lit 
for publication. Although, in consequence of being one of the 
physicians of His Majesty, he had very little leisure from his 
ordinary duties, yet, for the sake of his friends, ho consented to 
devote the best part of his time to preparing the work, and com- 
pleted it in A.H. 1180 (A.n. 1766-71. 

The Jdm-i Jahdn-numd is of an exceedingly miscellaneous 
character, and dejils but little in History. The authorities are 
not mentioned, but a great part appears to be derived from the 
MadmcUu-l ^ Ulliin and the Wajivm-l Fimun. The information 
It contains is useful, and the anecdotes interspersed are enter- 
taining and instructive. 

The work is divided into five Books. 


VOL. vin. 


11 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 3 — Book L On the art of conversation, 
manners, repartees, witticisms, etc., pp. 4 to 60 — Book II. On 
the History of the ‘’Uiiimayidos, ^Abhasides, Tahirians, Saftaris, 
Sanianis, Ghazni vidcs, Ghorians, Saljiiks, Atabaks, Isrria’ilians, 
Turks, Mughals, etc., pp. 60 to 230 — Book III. Geography of 
the seven climates, and the wonders and famous men of each 
country, and the Poets of India, from Akbar’s time down to 
11 SO A.H., with extracts from their works, pp. 231 to 826 — 
Book IV. On the Angels of Heaven and Earth, tlie Elements, 
the Mundane Spheres, the Sources of Rivers and Fountains, 
Birds, Quadrupeds', etc., pp. 826 to 1230* — Book V. On Writing, 
Language, Grammar, Rhetoric, Pliilosophy, Government, etc., 
pp. 1231 to 1322. 

The only copy wliich I know of this work is in tlie possession 
of the Raja of Benares, very well transcribed in the year 1243 
A.H. (1827 A.D.), for Dip Narain Singli, the younger brotlier of 
Raja XJdit Naraiii Singli. 

Size — 8vo,, 1332 pages, containing 15 lines in each page. 
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FARHATU-N NAZIR fN 

OF 

MUHAMMAD A SLAM. 

A GENERAi^ History of India, composed by Muhammad Aslam, 
son of Miiliaminad IIafizii-1 Ansan, and concluded in tlic year 
1184: A.H. (1770-1 A.D.). 

This History is somewhat ambitious in style, but of no groat 
value for its contents. The author informs us in his Preface 
that, “in the bloom of his youth, when he was yet a- student, in 
the city of Lucknow (may God preserve it !), the heavenly 
Inspirer whispered several times in the ear of this meanest person 
of mankind as follows : — ^ O thou who art tlio painter of tlio 
various scones of the gallery of the world, and the describer of 
the works of Nature ! Since to thank and praise those who are 
the worshippers of God is in fact to thank and praise the 
Almighty Creator Himself, it is proper that thou shonldst 
compile a work, comprising the Instory of the Prophets, the 
Imams, the Muhammadan Emperors, and tlio religious and 
learned men, by whose holy exertions the management of the 
country of Hindustan has been invisibly supported/ 

Independent of tliis divine afflatus, be mentions other reasons 
wliich induced him to devote his attention to Iiistory — such as 
the universal desire to read historical works, combined with the 
exceeding difficulty of procuring them ; the eagerness to acquire 
a knowledge of the manners and customs of tlie ancients, of 
the accounts of travellers, of biographies of famous persons, and 
of the wonders of the world. In order to satisfy this general 
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curiosity, he early accustomed himself to make extracts from 
books of travels and historical works, in order to compile a 
^‘history which might contain the most important and interest- 
ing matters, and which, from its lucid and methodical con- 
struction and exceeding conciseness, might meet the approbation 
of the most enlightened minds. But as ^ all works must be 
performed at the time destined for them,’ the task was delayed 
till he had completed his studies.” 

After ho had been fully educated, ho visited the city of 
Faizabiid in a.h. 1182, where lie mot tlie “most puissant and 
exalted Nazim Jang Miidabbiru-l Mulk Bafibi-d daula Monsieur 
Gcinil, and petitioned through his intercession forliis livelihood in 
the most hi<rli court of the world-benofitiniT and noble wazir of 
Hindustan, whose praise is bej’-ond all expression. That light of 
the edifice of greatness and the sun of dignity showed him great 
kindness, and said that ho himself was fond of knowledge, and 
always devoted himself to the study of histories. It was there- , 
fore desirable that the author should take pains to write a most 
interesting account of the noble family, of the Emperors 

of Hindustan, the Prophets and the eminently religious and 
learned men ; to make the horse of his pen gallop over tlie field of 
eloquence, and like a diver bring out from the ocean of his iniiicl 
such shilling pearls as might adorn Ilindustau with their light, 
and be ornaments to the ear of curiosity. Prepare, said he, such 
a rose-bower as may echo with the song of the nightingales of 
the garden of knowledge.” 

o o 

Under these happy auspices, he commenced to labour in 
collecting the histories of Iliiidustau, and obtained from difterent 
places a great number of authentic works — .such as the Tdnkh-i 
Nizdnui-d dm Ahmad Baktishi, Mlrdt-i ^ Alam^ and Firishta. 
Ho also informs us that he carefully perused other books, 
such as the Tdnkh4 Bahmani, Tdjihl Tarjuma Yamhiz^ 

Tdrikh-i Firoz-shdhiy Tdrikh4 A/fi, HaMIm-s Sif/ar, Itauzcdu-s 
Safdy Timur-ndmay Wdki^dt4 Bdbariy Wd1Adf4 Humdyuniy 
Alibar-ndmay Jahdnyir’-ndmaj Shah Jahdn^ndmciy ^ A Imigir^ndniay 
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Tdril'Jhi Bahadur Shdhf etc. “ He made abstracts of these trea- 
sures, which like scattered pearls wore separate from each otlier, 
and strung them upon one thread after a peculiar plan, to be re- 
membered by posterity, in this charming garden, which is entitled 
Farhatu-n Ndzirin^ the ‘ Delight of ObservervS.' ” 

The author states that he wrote his Preface in the year 1181 
A.H. (1770 A.D.), Jind dedicated the work to tlie ‘‘most prudent 
icazir. tlie gem of the mine of liberalit}^ of most noble extraction, 
the select of the whole creation, the leader of the army of victory, 
SliujtVu-d daula Balnldur, in the hoj)e that he would approve of 
it, and tliat it might go forth like the wind to the difFereut 
(juarters of the earth, and like unadulterated coin might obtain 
circulation throughout all countries. The readers of this mirror 
of the world are requested to consider the little leisure ho had 
from Ills otlier avocations, and to remove with the sleeve of 
kindness the dust of inaccuracy which miglit soil its splendour, 
and to spare their reproaches.'"* 

The autlior divides liis work into an Introduction, throe Books, 
and a Conclusion j but the latter, which is said to contain “ an 
account of the Prime Minister and the learned and religious of 
that (his) time,” is not contained in the volume I have extimineJ, 
AvhicJi ends with a promise to write more coiicerniiig the Prime 
Minister, whose praises ho is sounding. The Paris copy is also 
deficient in this Conclusion, but both contain an account of the 
famous men of Aurangzeb‘*s time at tlie close of his reign ; but 
no other reign, either before or after it, has any biographical 
notice of contemporaries. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp, 1 to 17 — Introduction, The Creation, pp* 17 to 
20 — Book I. Prophets, Patriarchs, Muhammad and Imams, pp. 
20 to 122 — Book II. The Rajas and Sultans of India, from the 
time of Ham, pp. 123 to 170 — Book III. Tiimir and the 
Timiirian Dynasty, to the twelfth year of Shah ’Afam's reign, 
pp. 171 to 520. 
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The Farhatu-n Ndzlrin is very rare in India. I know of only 
one copy, and that is in the possession of Nawab Taki Kh&n of 
Eohilkhand. From the numerous erasures and interlineations I 
should judge it to be an autograph. There is also a copy in 
England wliicli was available to I)r. Lee, for he quotes it at p. 130 
of his translation of the Tra/ceh of Ibn Batata^ but he does not 
notice it in his Preface, where lie describes the other works which 
he quotes, nor does he mention tho Library in which it is to be 
found. There is a copy in the British Museum, No. 6942, and 
one also in the Royal Library at Paris (Fonds Gentil 47, small 
folio of 1022 pages, of 17 lines each). 

Size — Large 8vo., 520 pages of 19 lines in each, closely 
written. 


EXTRACTS. 

In the third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign, corresponding with 
A.H. 1160, Ahmad Shah Durrani, with the renewed intention of 
conquering Hindustan, arrived in the neighbourhood of Sodra, 
and Mir Mu’lriu-1 Mulk, aUm Mir Mannu, left Lahore with an 
army for the purpose of expelling him ; but, being unable to take 
tho field against him, he intrenched liimself. The nobles and 
mlrz(h of Dehli hoped that Mir Mannu might be destroyed, and 
after this desirable evejit tliey would take measures against the 
Abdali. They would thus extirpate tho thorn which the race of 
the Turanis had planted in their side. The Mir requested 
assistance from the Emperor of Dehli and his minister for four 
months, but all in vain. He was consequently obliged to sue for 
peace, and he persuaded the Durrani to return to Kandahar by 
assigning to liim four m(ihdl% viz. Sialkot, Parsarur, Gujarat, 
and Aurangabad, which had belonged to Kabul from the time of 
''Alamgir.^ The Durrani, having reached Kandah&r, collected 
a large force, and returned with the intention of conquering 
Hindustan. 

In 1164 A.H. (1750-1 a.d.) Ahmad came by forced marches to 

^ Compare Cunningham’s Jliitory of tho Sikhs^ p. 102. 
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Lahore, and began to devastate the country. In the month of 
Iiabihi-1 awwal he crossed the Ohin&b, and encamped between 
Sodra and Wazirabad. Mu’inu-1 Mulk also, at tho head of a 
formidable army, crossed the Ravi, which flows under the city of 
Lahore, and pitched liis tents in front of the invader. For some 
time there was continued firing with guns and matchlocks, and tho 
whol(3 country between the Ravi and Oliinab was desolated by 
the ravages and massacres committed by the DiiiTanis. In those 
(lays tliG writer of these leavers was engaged in learning the 
Kuj-aii by heart. In tlie end, neither jurty gained any per- 
ceptible advantage. The lliirranis suddenly broke up their 
(piartcrs, with the intention of crossing the Ravi, and plundering 
the distric't and city of Lahore. Mir Maiinu marched back in 
alarm to the city, barricaded all the streets, and strengthened 
the interior defences. Every day there wore skirmishes, till 
at last the supply of provisions was closed on all sides. There 
was such a dearth of corn and grass that with the utmost 
(lilliculty two drs of wlieat flour could be had for a rupee, to 
say nothing of rice. To procure for horses other forage than 
ruslies or house-thatch was next to an impossibility. This 
obliged Mir Maniiu and his army to take the field. He sallied 
out with liis right and left wings, and fanned the embers of war 
into a flame. The chief agent of Mir Maiiiiu was a man named 
Kora Mai, who had been a corn- chandler, and could scarcely earn 
his bread, but had now become master of iinmense riches, and had 
obtained kettle-drums and flags, with the governorship of Multan. 
With him, AdinaReg Khan Bahrain Jang^ hadfor certain reasons 

* [This Adina or Dina Dog Khfm, whose* name will frequently recur in these 
pages, was by caste an ArSin, and son of a man named Channd, an inhabitant of the 
village of Sarakpdr, near Lhhore. He ^vas brought up in a Mughal tamily, and in 
early lift* spent a good deal of his time at Allah tihCid, Cawnpore, and Bajwto. He 
hc'canie a soldier, hut seems to have thrown aside that profession for revenue work. 
He was an able man and a good accountant, and he began as collector of the village 
of Kanak near LddhiySiua, from which humble position he advanced till he was made 
Governor of Sultanpdr, an office which he held at the time of Nfiidir Shiih’s invasion, 
lie died without heirs at Khkiipdr near Hoshiyhrpur, where a fine tomb was erected 
over his remains. These particulars are extracted from a little work called Ahwdl 
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taken some cause of offence, and retired to his own government 
in the (Jalandhar) Doab. Adiiia Beg now reluctantly joined 
Miilk against the Durraiiis, and, availing himself of 
his opportunity in the midst of battle, instructed one of the 
Af^ians of Kusiir to put an end to the existence of that 
unworthy wretch Kora Mai by a musket-ball.^ In coiise(|uence 
of liis death, the army of Mir Mannii suffered a complete defeat, 
and ho was obliged to send for his horse, and, advancing with 
some of his personal attendants, proceeded to kiss the threshold of 
the Durrani, who honoured him with the grant of a valuable 
khirat and the title of Farzand Khan, 

Reign of ’A'lamgir 11. 

In the tliird year of the reign of ’Alamgir II,, the minister 
Ghaziu-d din Khdn, having released Wala Gaiihar, the eldest 
son of ^Ylamgir, from prison, took him towards Lahore. He 
went as far as Ludhiyana, and then returned, and having sent for , 
the daughter of Mu’inu-1 Mulk from Lahore, ho married her. He 
deprived the Emperor of all power whatever, and conducted all 
the affairs of the State. A inisimderstanding arose during this 
year between him and Najibu-d daula, which at this very day is 
the cause of all the disorganization which is ruining the country. 

Najibu-d daula, having found means of secretly communicating 
with the Abdali, invited him to come to Hindustan. Accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of the fourth year of the reign, lie came 
to Dehli, and, having ravaged it, proceeded to Mattra, where he 
massacred the inhabitants, broke the temples, and having plun- 
dered the town of immense wealth in property and cash, he cut the 

Adina Beg Khan^ -wlncli is of course eulogistic, but the stories it tells of him show 
that he was shrewd, artful, unscrupulous and sometimes cruel, as when he condemned 
a confectioner, who had declined to supply him with preserves, to be boiled alive, 
“as he boiled his own jam.” The poor wretch was saved by the intercession of 
Adina’s guests, but “felt a burning pain in his body ever af^jiwards.” Boiling or 
half boiling, seems to have been a torture in use at this period.] 

^ This is opposed to the common account, which represents Kora Mai as killed 
honourably in action. See Prinsep*s Banjeet Singh, p. 12, and Cunningham’s Mist, of 
the Sikhd,"^. 103. 
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very»nose of Hindustan, and returned to Laliore, where he gave 
liis youngest son the title of Timur Shah ; and left Jahaii Khan 
there with the designation of minister. Wazin(4 maindlik 
Ghazhi-d din Khan marched his army into the provinces of 
Allahdhad and Oudh, but returned to Dehli without meetiii<>* 

o 

with any success. Najlb Khan and Kutb Shah, having collected 
a force, plundered the house of Ghazlu-d din Khan, carried off 
all the cash, furniture and jewels which were found in it, and 
also dishonoured his zmdna. GhAziu-d din, assembling a body 
of men, sat watching the opportunity of vengeance, but in vain. 

Adina Beg Khan, being sorely pressed by the army of the 
Abdalis, invited Malhar, Raghu and other Maliratta chiefs from 
the Dakhin, gave tliein fifty of rupees, and procee<lod to 
attack the officers of the Abdali. lie first overeamo the Fnujddy 
of Sirhincl,^ whose namo was ’Abdu-s Samad Khan, and wlio was 
stationed in that city with a body of 20,000 Rolullas, horse and 
foot. After subjugating tlie whole of that district, Adina Beg 
proceeded to Lahore, When he reached that city, Jahan Kluin, 
with Prince Timur, pitched his tents at Kachchi-sarai, and liaving 
intrenched himself, prepared for action. Adina Beg Khan joined 
his forces with those of the Mahrattas, and Jahan Klian, having 
sustained a defeat, fled towards Peshawar with two himdred 
liorse, leaving all his treasux’e and property to be plundered by 
the eiieniy’s army. 

Adina Beg Khan, on the achievement of this unexpected 
victory, ordered the happy occasion to bo celebrated by beat of 
drums. He dismissed the Mahratta army to Dehli, and himself 
proceeded to Batdla, where ho fixed his head-cpiarters. Ho 
then turned his attention to the appointment of governors 
for the provinces of Multan, Thatta, and Lahore. Soon after 
this he died a natural death, on the lltli of Muharram, in the 
fifth year of ’Alamgir's reign, and the province of Ldhore again 
came into the possession of the Sikhs. 

Ghaziu-d din Khan sent Jhanku Mahratta against Najibu'd 
^ The author writes it Shaharind. 
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daiila, who, being unable to oppose him, departed to SakartAl on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he fixed his batteries, and pre- 
pared for resistance. He sent his envoy to Ahmad Sh4h Abdali 
to solicit assistance. The army of Jhanku invested him closely, 
and after four niontlis’ fighting, it crossed the Gauges near 
Hardwar, where tlie river was found fordable, and overran the 
country. Nawab Shuja'’u-d daula, son of Waziru-l niamalik 
Mansurii-l Mulk Saftlar Jang, who was coming to aid Najibu-d 
daula, arrived soon after, and expelled the Mahrattas from the 
territory of the Afghans. Ghaziu-d din Khan, on receiving the 
news of Shujau-d daula’s arrival, marched from Dehli and joined 
the camp of Jhanku. He tlieii directed some of his sarddj's to go 
to the fort of Shah-Jahanabad, and put ’Azizu-d din f Alaingir) 
to deatli. 

Ill the mean lime Ahmad Shah Abdali reached the environs of 
Sirhiud, and defeated the Mahratta army which was quartered in 
that district. On receiving the intelligence, Jhankii advanced 
to oppose the Abdali. Najib Khan, finding an opportunity, 
joined the Abdali’s camp at Saharanpur, by forced marches. 
Jhanku, having sustained a repulse at tliat place, came to Dehli, 
where he fought a very severe battle, but was at last obliged to fly. 

The period of "Alamgir the Second’s reign is said to be six 
years, and that of his life about sixty. The events above re- 
lated took place in a.h. 1174 (1760-1 a.d,). 

I will minutely relate the Abdali's victory over the Dakhin • 
army, when we outer upon his history in detail. I content 
myself here with giving a concise narrative of it as follows. 
When Jhanku sustained a defeat from the army of tlio Abddli, 
and fled away with Gluiziu-d din Khan, the Abdali sacked 
Dehli and encamped at Anupnagar. Shuja^u-d daula also came 
there and kissed his threshold. After the rainy season, Bhdo 
Wiswas llai, with the son of the Edja his master, marched 
from the Dakhin at the head of 200,000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 
300 guns. He entered the city of Dehli, and having taken the 
fort from the officers of the Abddli, proceeded to Kunjpura and 
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Sirliind. Vibdu-s Samad Khau and seven other officers who were 
stationed at tlie former place, with a* body of 20,000 liorse and 
foot, offered resistance, and after a battle of about one lioar, were 
all slain. Bhao plundered Kunjpura, sent those who were taken 
alive to prison, and pitched his tents on the banks of the Jumna. 

Ahmad Shah, on hearing this sad news, writhed like a ser- 
pent, and kindling the fire of anger, moved towards the eneniy. 
Although the river flowed with great impetuosity, yet he forded 
it at Baghpat, and engaged with the enemy, who, not being 
able to withstand him in the field, retreated to Paiiipat, and 
fixed their batteries there. The Abdall besieged their camp, 
and wlien the siege had lasted five months, the enemy one 
morning left their intreiichnients, and drew out tlieir army in 
battle array. The fire of battle raged from early morn and 
was not extinguished till evening. At last the gale of victory 
blow over the royal flags, and all the Dakhin host was cut down 
by the swords of the Muhammadan w^arriors. Of their cliiefs 
none except Malhar saved liis life. The dead lay strewn shoulder 
to shoulder from the plain of Panlpat to Dehli. About ninety 
tliousand persons, male and female, were taken prisoners, and 
obtained eternal happiness by embracing the Miiliarnmadan faith. 
Indeed, never was such a splendid victory achieved from the time 
of Amir Mahmud Subuktighi to the present day by any of tlie 
Sultans but by this Emperor of Empei’ors. After this conquest, 
he appointed Waziru-I mamalik Shuja’u-d daula to the office 
of Wazh\ Najib Khau to that of Bahhsld^ and having granted 
tracts of land to the other Afghans, and dismissed them to their 
respective abodes, returned himself to Kandahar. 

The liistory of this sovereign will be given in full detail in its 
proper place. 

When Nawab Shujd’u-d daula arrived in his province, he went 
to kiss the threshold of His Majesty Wald Grauhar Shah ^Alam, 
and obtained the high rank of Prime Minister. I am now going 
to relate a full account of this great Emperor and his wise 
Minister. 
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Shah ^Alam, son of ^A'lamgir the Second. 

That prince of noble extraction, the jewel of the crown of 
sovereignty, fought a battle with Ghaziu-d din Khan in the fifth 
year of Ids venerable father’s reign, and having left Dehli, 
proceeded to the eastward. None of the Afghan chiefs received 
him hospitably, through fear of Ghaziu-d din Khan. lie was 
obliged to resort to that hero of the world (Shuja'’u-d daula) in 
the fort of Jalalabad, where ho was respectfully and hospitably 
received. After some days’ halt, he proceeded to invade Bengal. 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, Governor of the province of Allahabad, 
and Zainu-1 ’Abidin Khan, joined him. He allowed them to 
remain with the camp, and ordered them to raise an army. 

In a few days a force of about one hundred thousand horsemen 
w«as collected, and he went to take Patna ’Azimdbad, After the 
city was besieged, and much blood was shed, Miran, son of Ja’far 
’All Khan, Governor of the province of Bengal, assembled a 
large force, and liaviiig invited the Firingi armies to assist him, 
waged ^var witli the Emperor. Though the garrison was on the 
point of being overpowered and Miran of taking to flight, yet, 
through the disafl'cctioii of the nobles iu wliom the Emperor 
oontided, and the w^ant of treasure, which can never be amassed 
without possessing dominion (dominion and treasure being twins), 
great disaffection arose in the Emperor’s army. Many, from 
fear of scarcity of provisions, went to their homes, and others who 
liad no shame joined with Ram Narain and Miran. The army of 
the Emperor met wdth a terrible defeat. Just afterwards Miran 
was killed by a stroke of lightning, and peace was concluded by 
the agency of the Christians. 

Muhammad Kuli Khan came to Allahabad, and the news of 
’’Azizu-d din ’AlaingiEs death reached Shah ’Alain in Patna, on 
which he was much afflicted in his mind; but ascribing the event 
to the wise dispensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty on the 5th of Jumada-1 awwal. Nawab Shuj4’u-d 
daula, after a few days, came to the border of his territories, and 
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having invited the Emperor from’Azimdbad, obtained the honour 
of an interview, and was exalted to tlie hereditary office of 
}Fazh\ and afterwards accompanied him to Allahabad. It is 
through the means of that great man that the name of Sahib 
Kiraii Gurgaii (Timiir) still remains; otherwise, the Abdalf 
would not have allowed one of his descendants to survive. 

Tlio Emperor now fixed his residence at Allahabad, kept the 
eldest son of Slmja’ii-d daula in his Court as deputy of his* 
father, whom he permitted to retimi to the province of Oudli, 
which is his Jdfjir and altramj/uL As it is at this time the llSOtli 
year of the Hijra,^ it is therefore tlie twelfth year of Ilis Majesty’s 
iciirn, which commenced from tho montli of Jumada-l awwal. 
May God render Ilis IMajesty kind towards all wise and learned 
men, towards the poor, and towards all his subjects : and may bo 
give him grace to walk in tho paths of the Holy Law ! 

To relate in detail tho events of Shah ’Alani’s reign would 
require a separate history. Tlio writer contents himself therefore 
with giving the above succinct account of him. 


Nau'dbs of Oiidh. 

Biirhaiiu-l Mulk, in consideration of tho valuable vServicos ho had 
rendered to the Emperor, was elevated to the rank of five thousand 
personal and tho command of five thousand liorso. lie also ob- 
tained the title o^BahddHr Jang and the governorship of Agra; and 
greatly exerted himself in subverting and destroying tlie rebels, 
VVIien Mahardja Jai Singh Sawai was sent against Clidraman 
Jat, tlie governorship of the province of Oudh was conferred on 
Burlitiiju-l Mulk, and with it that title. He took such nieasures 
that no trace of revolters remained within the limits of his pro- 
vince*. This is Avcll known and requires no comment. 

At the time of the invasion of Isadir Shah, he cainc to Court 
with all haste, and although dissuaded by the Emperor and 
the nobles, yet he fought very boldly against the Shah. After 
the action he visited the Shah, and was received with great 

^ There is an error here — 1184 a.h. (1770 a.d.) is meant. 
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honour. Distressed beyond measure at the misfortunes which 
afflicted the times, he poisoned himself, ^ leaving Safdar Jang 
x\bu-l Mansur Khan, his sister’s son, as his successor, in whose 
forehead the light of greatness shone, and in whose appearance 
the marks of dignity and grandeur were conspicuous. At the 
time of the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali, who killed Nadir 
Shah, and had come down with a numerous army to conquer 
•Hindustan, Safdar Jang, with great intrepidity, stood firm to his 
ground, and, with a view to preserve his honour and fame, fought 
very severe battles with that hardy and stiibborn enemy, Altliougli 
Kaniru-d din Khan, the minister, had fallen, and the son of 
Raja Jai Singh Savvai had fled from the liold; altliough at the 
same time tlio news of tlie death of the Emperor was re- 
ceived, and the royal army was routed and dispersed, yet he 
repulsed and defeated him. After the fliglit of the Abdali, he 
placed Ahmad Shah upon the tlirone, and assuming the office of 
■wazi}\ brought him to Delhi, and turned his attention to the 
administration of the Government. As at all times the creators 
‘ of disturbance were at their work, a misunderstanding arose 
between him and the Emperor. For some time lie was engaged 
in punishing and subduing the insurgents, and tried to correct 
the conduct of the Emperor, who, being addicted to luxury and 
pleasure, took no care of his duties.^ But seeing that it was all 
in vain, he left the Emperor, and went to the province which had 
been assigned to liim. After some days ho expired, and was 
succeeiied by Jiis son, the most upright, accomplished, and brave 
Jalalu-d dill Haidar Shuja’u-d daula, who in the time of Shdh 
’Alam obtained the office of wazi)% and excelled all competitors in 
w’ealth and -rank. The son was even superior to the father, and 
an account of him sliall be given hereafter. 

^ The J\Iu-asiru-l unwrd says he died ofliis ayouiuIs. Dow (vol. ij. p. 425) gives a 
romantic account of his heiiig in<iuced to poison himself through C^af J&h’s duplicity. 
The Muta-ahhkhirin says he died of a mortifleation in the foot (Briggs, 

vol. i. p. 429). [See suprd^ 64, 89.] 

* See the admirable letter of remonstrance addressed to him by Nizhmu-l Mulk, 
vol, i. p. 482. 
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Tz^UfKH-I FAIZ BAKIISfl 

OF 

SIIEO PARSnXD. 


This is a liistory of the Afghans of Rohilkliand, ami details the 
transactions between them and the Nawabs of Oiulli with such 
copiousness as to render it worth translation. It was compiled 
at the desire of General Kirkpatrick in ajt. 1190 (a.h. 1776), by 
Shoo Parshad, who gives the following account of the reasons 
which iudiieccl liim to undertake the task. Ho says that one 
day in camp, between Rilgram and Malhiwan, ho was introduced 
in Colonel Collins’s tent by Captain Keolpatrick (?) to his 
brother (General.?) Kirkpatrick, who had lately arrived from 
Chundr, and the author was so much pl(‘ased witli his affability 
and condescension, tliat lie offered his services to that officer, 
who desired him to give an account of the Afghans of Katehr, 
from tlic time of Nawab ’AH Muhammad Khan, wlion they first 
acquired power, to the affiiir of Laldong, in order that lie hiiglit 
translate it into English, and forward it to the King of England 
(Farang). When he returned to the tent, he had a sleepless 
night ; and he declares that if lie wore to tell all the thoughts 
which occupied and distracted his mind during that night, a 
volume would not suffice. Finding on the morrow that General 
Kirkpatrick was not able fully to comprehend his verbal history, 
he determined upon writing it, in order that that gentleman 
might at his leisure translate it with the aid of his miimhL He 
accordingly set to work to compose his narrative, and finished it 
in March, A.T). 1776, 
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The histbxy by Faiz Bakhsli, of Faizabad, is also known by 
the name of Tdrikh-i Faiz Bakhsh; and as botli of them treat of 
the same period, there is great probability of confounding the 
two works. The work, though written by a Hindu, not only 
opens with tlie usual laud of the Deity, but proceeds to celebrate 
Muhammad, and the Cliahar Yar besides. 

Size — Svo., 388 pages of 13 lines each. 


CONTENTS. • 

Praise of God, tlic Prophet, and liis four friends — -Account of 
Nawab Faizu-llali Khan — City of llampur — The Kosi river — 
Introduction — Arrival of the Afghans, and an account of the 
Katehr territory — Sliali ’Alam Khan and Hasan Klian's arrival 
in Katehr — Shah ’iltlam Khan — Rise of Nawab Muhammad 
Khan — The eunuch defeated and slain — Saifu-d din routed and 
killed — Defeat and death of Raja Barnaud Khattrj — Defeat of 
the R^ja and conquest of the Kauiaun hills — Arrival of Mu- 
hammad Shah at Bangasli — Nawab ’AU Muhammad Khan 
returns to Katehr from Sirliind — ^Nawab Kamru-d dhi Khan 
killed — Death of the Emperor Muliauiniad Shah — Nawab 'AH 
^Muliainmad Khdii takes possession of the wdiole territory of 
Katehr — Death of Nawab 'AU Muhammad Klian — Kutbu-d din 
Khan slain — Kaiin Jang slain — Arrival of Safdar Jang to seize 
K4im Jang’s property — Rise of Nawab Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
and death of Raja Nuwul Rai — Defeat of Safdar Jang — Nawab 
Sa’du-llali Khan proceeds to aid Ahmad Khaii Bangash — Ahmad 
Khan defeated by Safdar Jang, and taken prisoner in the forest 
of Jalkana — Wealth and luxury of Najih Khan — Settlement of 
matters with Safdar Jang — Nawab 'Abdu-llali Khdn's return 
from Kandahar to Katehr — Differenpes between 'Abdu-llah 
Khali, Faizu-llah Kh&n, Sa'du-llah Khan, and other Nawabs— 
'Abda*llah Khdn's animosity against Nawab Faizu-llah Khan- 
Arrival of Nawab 'Abdu-llah Klidn and others iii Katehr, and 
allpwances made to thorn — Allowances fixed for the author's 
master and Nawab Sa'du-llah Khan— Death of Murtaza Khto 
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ir--Deatli of All&h Yar Khan — Power gained by Safdar Jang — 
Jawed Khdii killed by Safdar Jang — ^Aliinad Shah is disgusteil 
with Safdar Jang — Naw&b Sa'&dat Khan revolts at the instiga- 
tion of Safdar Jang — Rebellion of Safdar Jang, and the battle 
which ensued — Disagreement between Zu-1 fikar Jang and Nawab 
Safdar Jang — Siiraj Mai Jat taken prisoner by ^Imadu-1 Mulk — 
Capture of Ahmad Shah — Ascension of 'Aziz-d din ’Alarngir 
Badshah to tlie throne— Daughter of Kawdb Mu’inu-l Mulk 
brought from Lahore — Celebration of her inarriage — Exchange 
of turbans between Nawab ShujtVu-d daula and Sa’du-llah 
Khan — Nawab 'Imadu-1 Mulk comes to expel Shuja’u-d daula 
from the estate of the sons of Nawab Faizii-llah Khan — Nawab 
Ja’far 'AH Khan and Kaiin W.U Khairs friendship with 
SaMu-llah Khan — Jaiiku and other Dakhin chiefs come against 
Najibu-d daula — Shuja*u-d daula with the nobility of Katehr 
proceeds to assist him — Alimad Shah comes from Kandahar to aid 
Najibu-d daula — The chiefs of Katehr join tlie camp of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani — Bliao and other chiefs of the Dakhin come to 
fight with the Durrani King — The Dakhin chiefs are deserted 
by Suraj Mai Jat; they proceed to Paiiipat ; Kutb Shah and 
Mumin Khan are slain — Ahmad Shah marches from Aiiup- 
shahr to punish the Dakhin chiefs — Nawab Faizu-llah Khan 
reaches the camp of the King, and joins with Jiim in the 
crusado — Bhao and other Dakhin chiefs slain — Tlie Emperor re- 
turns to DeliH — Ho takes Suraj Mai Jat into liis favour, and 
confirms him in his possessions — TJie Doab districts granted to 
the chiefs of Katehr — Tmadu-1 Mulk and Malliar Rao invest 
DeliH, and Najibu-d daula is expelled — The Emperor proceeds to 
the eastern part of the country — Account of Kasim 'AH Khan, 
Governor of Bengal — Nawab Sliiijahi-d daula comes with the 
view of expelling Ahmad Khan Baiigash— Death of Nawab 
Sa’du-llah Khdn — Dundi Khan goes to Nawab Slmj4’u-d daula 
to settle the dispute which was raised by Ahmad Khan Bangasli 
— ^’Alamgir B4dshah slain by the hands of Bdlabash Kh&n — 
Suraj Mai Jdt killed — ^Jawahir Singli Jdt besieges Najibu-d daula 
VOL. tin. ' 12 
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in DehU — ^Government of Eatan Singh Jat^ Kehri Singh an^ 
others — Flight of ISTawab Sliuja’u-d daula — His arrival at Katehr 
— Battle of Kora — The Nawab’s interview with the English — 
Death of Nawab ’Abdudlah*Khan — Arrival of Earn Chandar 
Gancsh, Madhuji Sindiya and others — Death of Ahmad Kh&n 
Bangash— Death of Duudi Klian — ^Dcath of Najibu-d daula, and 
authority acquired by Muhammad Zabita Khan — March from 
Allahabdd to Dehli, and defeat of Muhammad Zabita Khdn— 
Account of Sankar Gangapur — Death of Sardar Khan Bakhshi, 
and the exploits of liis sons — Ahmad Khdn and his son take 
possession of his dominions and wealth — Engagement between 
’Inayat Khdn and Hafizu-l Mulk — Eelease of the dependents of 
Zabita Klian — The Dakliin chiefs come to Ram Ghat — Dispute 
between Hafiz Rahmat Khan and Alimad Khdn, son of the de- 
ceased Bakhshi— Death of Fath Khan Khansamaii — Quarrels 
between his sons — Governor-General Lord (Warren) Hastings' 
arrival at Benares, and his interview with Kawab Slinjau-d 
daula — Kawab Sliujahi-d daula suggests tlio invasion of Katehr, 
and Hafizu-l Mulk is slain — Account of Muhammad Yar Khdn 
after his death — Mulubu-llah Khan and Fathu-llah Khdii — 
Account of the Begain of Nawab Sa'du-llah Khan — Interview 
between Fathu-llah Kliaii and Kawab Shuja'u-d daula — Nawab 
Shiija’u-d daula comes to Anwala — Interview between him and 
Nawab Muhammad Yar Khan — Interview of Muhibu-llah Khan 
with Najaf Khan and Tlich Khan — Naw^ib Sliuja’ reaches 
Bisaiili and encamps there — Muhammad Bashir comes to confis- 
cate Anwala — ^Account of Yusuf Khdn of Kandahar — Anwala 
confiscated and its inhabitants ruined — Nawdb Shujd’u-d danla 
falls sick at Bisauli after the conquest — Discussion between 
Nawab Sliuja*u-(1 daula and the General of the British army re- 
garding their march from Laldong — Proposal of the former — The 
Generars ' reply — Proposals and replies of Shujd’u-d daula— 
Shuja'u-d daula^s letter to the Council of India^General Ohain- 
pion’s letter to the same — Answer of the Council — Forty lam 
qf rupees sent to the members of the Council at Calcutta-^ 
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Pleasures taken by the Nawdb to protect the newly-conquorcd 
territory — Nawab Muhammad Y4r Khan leaves Shuja’u-d daula 
— -Expenses of the author\s master — Death of Shuja'u-d daula — 
Government of Nawab ’Asafii-d ^daula, and resignation of Mu- 
hammad Ilich Khan — Ruin of Muhammad Uasliir Kluin — 
Advancement of Mull& Ahmad Khan, Jlirnmat Bahadur and 
others — Death of Muhammad Mustakim Khan — Confiscation of 
the property of Naw&b Sa’du-llah Khan’s Begain at Faizabad — 
Liberty of prisoners obtained at the cost of three /ricH of rupees 
— Ahmad Khaii crosses the Ganges — Sluihaniat Khan, sou of 
Bakhshi — Sa’adat Khan, son of ditto — Kallu Khan, son of ditto 
— Abu-1 Kasim slain — Mukhtaru-d daula and Basant Kluin killed 
— Mirza Sa’adat ’All proceeds to Agra — Arrival of Muhammad 
tlich Khan from A^rnu 
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evil. 

H ADfKATU-L AKAL^M 

OF 

MUllTAZxV: husainI 

This is an admirable compilation, the celebrity of ■whicli is by 
no means in proportion to its merits. It is written on the model 
of the Ilqft-Iklim^ but is far superior to the work of Ahmad 
K&zi and all others I have seen, both in accuracy and research. 
Besides the geographical details of the work, there are various 
minor histories of the events succeeding the decline of tlie 
Mughal monarchy, and of the Mahrattas, Rohillas, and the 
Naw&bs of Oudb, etc., which convey much information, derived 
not only from extensive reading, but close personal observation. 

The author, Murtaza Husain, known as Shaikh Illah Yur 
’Usmani of Bilgram, says of himself, that from 1142 to 1187 
A.ii. (1729 to 1773), Le. from the times of Muhammad Shah to 
the middle of the reign of Shah 'Alain IT., he had the honour of 
being employed under the following nobles of India: 1. Saiyid 
Sarbuland Klian Tuni ; 2. Saiyid Sa’adat Khan Naishapuri ; 3* 
Muhammad Kasim Khdn ; 4. 'AH KuH Khdn 'Abbdsi shaaft- 
angushti or six-fingered ; Ah^^ad Khan ; 6. Muhammad 
Shdil Bangash of Farrukhabad, besides several others. Ou this 
account the opportunity was afforded him of being an actor in 
the scenes in which they were engaged. He subsequently 
introduced, in a.h. 1190 (1776 a.d.), when he was in hb forty- 
seventh year, by his friend RajaF^^Lli, to Captain Jonathan Scott, 
Secre to Warren Hastings, who imimediately^ 
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pointed him one of his mimshk^ ‘^ than which, in the opinion of 
English gentlemen, tliere is no higher of&ce ; and receiving en- 
couragement from his employer\s intelligence and love of learning, 
he was induced to undertake this work/’ 

The JECadiMtu-l Ahdlhri contains a description of the Terrestrial 
Globe, its inhabited quarter, and the seven grand divisions of 
the latter. A sliort account of the wonders and curiosities of 
every country, a brief account of the Prophets, great kings, 
philosophers, and celebrated and great men of many countries. 

“ Quotations,” says the author, “ from every existing work have 
been sornetii^^ copied verbatim into this work, and sometimes, 
when the style ef the original was too figurative, alterations have 
l>een made in the extracts, my object being that my readers 
might acquire some knowledge both of the ancient and modern 
style of the Persian language, and by observing its changes 
should bo led to reflect that every sublunary thing is subject to 
change/’ The reason is somewhat curious, especially as that 
moral might be much more easily learnt from the political 
vicissitudes he undertakes to record. 

The author moreover confesses that ho has an eye to liis own 
interest in this compilation. “ If the work shall ever be perused 
by the intelligent and learned English, it is expected that, taking 
into their consideration the troubles and old age of the author, 
they will always do him the favour of maintaining their kind 
regards towards him and his descendants, especially as this was 
the first Persian work compiled under their auspices, which gave 
a history of the establishment of the British Empire.” This 
supplication has been granted, and his son has been raivsed to high 
office under the British Goveimraent. He concludes by saying 
that this work was composed when he was in his sixtieth year, 
and was submitted for the inspection of Captain Scott and Colonel 
Polier before being engrossed. 

It is probable that this work is amongst those used by Capt, 
Scott in his account of Aurangzeb’s successors ; but as in the two 
copies of his history which I have examined, the promised list of 
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MS. authorities is not given, there is no knowing what were the 
materials which he used as the chief sources of his information. 

Size — Large 8vo., 888 pages of 25 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

The British, after the rainy season, in the year 1178 a.h. 
(1764 A.D.), marched upon Baksar, and in a pitched battle defeated 
Sliuja’u-d daula, wlio retreated to Lucknow. The conquerors ad- 
vanced upon Allahabad, and laid siege to its strong fort, which 
surrendered after a short resistance ; whereupon the Nawab was 
obliged to abandon all his dominions. The British had now 
under their entire control the conquered provinces ; but they did 
not kill or plunder their subjects ; nor did the rent-free holders 
and pensioners nnd any cause to complain. Shuja'u-d daula 
courted the alliance and support of Ahmad Khan Bangash, ruler 
of Farrukhdbad, Hafiz Kahmat Khdn, and Dundi Khan, chiefs of 
Rohilla, Bareilly, and Anwald, which they all declined. Then he 
repaired to Kalpi, but he was driven thence by the British. 

At this time the Emperor of Dehli made an alliance with the 
British, and the district of Allahabad was assigned to him for 
his residence. He agreed to grant to the Company posses- 
sion of the Bengal province, in return for which he was to 
receive annually twenty-five hies of rupees. Moreover, seventy- 
five lacs were given to him as a present. After some years 
Muniru-d daula, revising the treaty, increased the payment to 
twenty-seven lacs of rupees ; but when the Emperor returned to 
Behli, the stipulated payments were withheld. Shuja’u-d daula, 
making peace with the English, was restored to his dominions of 
Oudh, where he soon gathered great strength. In a few years 
Ahmad Khdn Bangash, Dundi Kh&n, and other famous Rohilla 
chiefs, departed tliis life, and of all the Rohilla chiefs there re- 
\niained not one to raise the standard of soveifeignty and Islam, 
except Hdfiz Rahmat Khan, from Shah-Jdh&npur, Bareilly, and 
" to Sambhal. Shuj&’u-d daula, with the aid of the 

invaded the territories of Hdfiz Rahmat, who was 
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killed in battle ; but the victory was entirely owing to Britisli 
valour. The Bohilla country then came into tlie power of 
Sluija'’u-d daula, and great distress fell upon it, for it was given 
up to liis unrestrained desires. At length the Nawab’s ex- 
cessive indulgence brought on him a severe disease. By the 
British directions he made a treaty with Faizu-llah Khan, son of 
'’All Muhammad Khan llohilla, who obtained under it his 
hereditary estates of Ilampiir. Shuja‘‘u-d daula, still labouring 
under liis tormenting disease, removed from Laldong to Oudh, 
and there died. His son, Mirza Mani, succeeded him, with the 
title of Amfu-d daula. 
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CVIII. 

JA'M-I JAIIAN-NTIMA 

OP 

KUDEATU-LLAn. 

The “ World-heflecting Mirror’' was written by Shaikh 
Kudratu-llah Sadiki, an inhabitant of Mavi, near the town of 
Kabar in Rohilkhand. He quotes several autliorities of the 
ordinary stamp, as well as all those mentioned in the Kfmldsatn^t 
Tmvdrikh^ which ho would evidently wish the incautious reader 
to believe were consulted by him also in original. 

There is nothing novel in the work, but the Biographies at the 
end are useful. It was commenced in the year 1191 a.h. (1777 
A.n.), and bears the same date at the ciid; but this is evidently 
a mistake, for, at the close of the Dehli history, events are 
brought down to the year 1193 a.h, (1779 a.d.), when twenty 
years had elapsed of the reign of Shah 'Alain, and in every 
corner of the kingdom people aspired to exercise independence. 
Allah&bad, Oudh, Etawah, Shukohabad, and the whole country 
of the Afghans (Rohillas) are in the possession of the Naw4b 
Wazir Asafu-d daula, and the whole country of Bengal has 
been subjected by the strong arm of the Firingis. The country 
of the Jats is under Najaf Kh&n, and the Dakhin is partly 
under NizS,m 'AH Khdn, partly under the Mahrattas, and partly 
under Haidar N&ik and Muhammad 'AU KJi4h Siraju-d daula. 
of Gopamau. The Sikhs hold the whole niiba of the Panjib, 
and Mhpre, and Mult&n ; and Jainagar and other places are 
In this manner other have 
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established themselves here and there. All the world is wait- 
ing in anxious expectation of the appearance of Imam Mahdi, 
who is to come in the latter days. Sh&h 'Alani sits in the 
palace of Dehli, and has no thought beyond the gratification of 
his own pleasure, while his people are deeply sorrowful and 
grievously oppressed even unto death.!* It is to be regretted 
that those desponding anticipations are not occasionally reverted 
to by the present fortunate generation. 

The author gives us some information respecting himself at the 
close of his work. He tells us that his progenitors arrived in 
India as early as the time of Pirthi Ilaj, and that he had a large 
body of foreign cavalry under his command at Sonpat. Some of 
liis ancestors are buried in Sonpat and Ajrnir, where tliey died 
waging holy wars. In course of time they moved into llo- 
hilkhand, and Eaja Tdj Khan, of the Katehrzai clan, bestowed 
Mavi and twelve other villages in Kabar upon the family. 
TJiere they have continued to reside, and amongst them have ap- 
peared several prodigies of excellence and learning. In the course 
of their genealogy, he states many anachronisms and other im- 
probabilities, which throw doubt upon the correctness of the 
family tree. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Introduction, Creation and Pre-Adamite Eras, 
p. 8 — Chapter I. Adam and the Prophets, p. 27 — II. Philosophers, 
p. 144 — ^HI. Kings of Persia, in four Sections {malidlas), p. 150 
— IV, Kings of Arabia before Islam, p. 197 — V. The Prophet 
Muhammad, in five Sections, p. 206 — ^VI. The *Ummayide 
Khalifs, p. 362— VII. The 'Abb&side Khalifs, p. 402— VIII. to 
XX. The Samanis, Ghaznivides, Gliorians, and other Dynasties, 
p. 421 — XXI. KJiundkdrs of Bum, p. 491 — ^XXII. Kaiasaras 
of Rdra, p. 494— XXIII. The Khdns of the Turks, in three 
Sections, p. 611 — XXIV. Changiz Khdn and his sons, in four 
Sections, p. 514 — ^XXV. Branches of the Mughals, p. 540 — 
XXVL Timur iMid his sons, p. 646— XXVI I> The Uzbaks, p* 
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668~XX VIII. The Safavis, p. 565 — XXIX. The seven Climates 
and the Subas of Hindustan, in two Sections, p. 570 — ^XXX. 
Tlie Rajas of Hindust&n, in fifteen Sections, p. 592 — XXXI. 
The Sultdns of Hinddst&n from Muhammad Sam to -the present 
time, in five Sections, p. 630 — ^XXXII. to XXXIX. Sultans of 
the Dakhin, Gujarat, Thatta, Bengal Jarimpur,' Mai wd, Kashmir, 
and Multdn, p. 864 — Conclusion, Biographies of learned Doctors, 
Devotees and Saints, and a brief account of the Author, p. 925, 
The only copy which I know' of this work is a very clean and 
correct one, in tlie library of Sa’idu-d din Ahmad Khan, a gentle- 
man of Murdddbad. * 

Size — 4to., 1378 pages of 21 lines each. 
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CIX. 


MA-ASIRU-L UMARA 

OF 

SHXII NAWA'Z KHAN SAMSAMU-D DAULA. 

[This work may be called the Peerage of the Mughal Empire.] 
It consists of a Biographical Dictionary of the illustrious men 
who have flourished in Hindustan and the Dakhin under the 
house of Timur from Akbar to 1155 a.h. 

[‘‘Amir Kamalu-d din, the fifth ancestor of Shah Naw^iz 
Kban, came from Kliwdf to Hindus t4n in the reign of Akbar, 
whose service he entered ; and his descendants held in succession 
some of the highest offices of State under the succeeding 
Emperors. Shah Nawaz Khan, whoso original name was 
'Abdu-r Razzak al Husain i, was born at Laliore in 1111 a.h. 
(1699 A.D.). Early in life he wont to Aurangabad, where most of 
his relatives resided, and ho was not long afterwards appointed 
Diwdn of Birar. Having incurred the displeasure of Nizamu>l 
Mulk Asaf Jdh, by favouring the revolt of his son Ndsir Jang, 
he was disgraced, and went into retirement. It was during this 
period that he composed the Ma-'dsirii-l TTmard. After he had 
passed five years in seclusion, Asaf Jah, in 1160 a.h. (1747 
A.D.), shortly before his death, took him again into fiivour, and 
reinstated him in the Ditvdni of BirSir. Shdh Nawaz Khdn 
enjoyed the highest honours under Nasir Jang, the son and suc- 
cessor of Asaf Jah, and subsequently became the chief minister 
of Saldbat Jang, the Biihaddr of the Dakhin, and played a 
conspicuous part in the i^-ffairs of that portion of India, and the 
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struggles for supremacy between the English and French. Ho was 
assassinated in 1171 a.h. (1757 a.d.). Ghularn ''Ali implicates 
Bussy in his murder, but the charge appears to be without 
foundation, the native historian being no doubt misled by his 
prejudices.'”] 

The work was commenced by Shah Nawaz Khan Sams&murd 
daula, but he left it unfinished, and in the turbulent scenes which 
succeeded his death, his house was plundered, and his manuscript 
scattered in various directions. It. was considered as lost, till 
Mir Ghulam ’Ali, surnamed Azad, the author of two biographical 
works, the 8arv~i A'zdd and Kliazdna-i Amira} and a friend of 
Shah Nawaz Khan, collected the greater portion of the missing 
leaves, and restored the work to its entire form with a few addi- 
tions, amongst whi;ch was the life of the author,^ and a preface, 
wdiich gives an account of the work. 

Ghulam '’Ali was a poet and a biographer of poets. He was 
born in 1116 a,h. (1704 a.d.), but the date of liis death is not 
known. Ho was at one time attached to Samsaniu-d daula in 
the capacity of amanuensis. He travelled into various parts of 
India, and visited Mecca and Medina, and, according to the 
Khuldsatu-l Afkd)\ ‘after his journeys and pilgrimage he was 
much honoured, during his residence at Aurangabad, by the 
Subaddrs^ and associated in friendly intimacy witli the sons of. 
Nizamu-l Mulk i^saf Jah ; yet with these temptations he never 
jiged in the affairs of the world.’ 

The biographies cornj)rised in tlie first edition of the work 
extend to Gliulam ’Ali s own time, and are 261 in number, in- 
cluding the life of the author by the editor,’’'] 

At a subsequent period the son of Sarnsdmu-d daula, named 
/’Abdu-1 Hai Khan, completed the work in its present form, giving 
insertion to liis father’s original Introduction, and to the Intro- 

V Though professedly a Biography of Persian Poets, the M>azdm-i Amira contains • 
a Very full account of the transactions of a great portion of the last century, the author 
taking every opportunity of interweaving historical matter in his narrative. The 
pa^ges reUtive to the Jfaw&bs of Oudb occupy, about one-fifth of the entire work.^ ^ 
= * Transiated by H. H. Wilson, in the Ormiial Qmrtsriy Magazine ^ vol. iv. 
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duction of Mir Ghulam ’AIi. So the work as it at present 
stands contains [“The Preface by the Editor. — The Original 
Preface of Shih Nawaz Khan. — The Preface by Ghulam 'All. — 
The Life of Shah Nawaz Khan by Ghulam 'AH. — An Index to 
the BiograpViies. — Tlie Biographies arranged in alpliabetical order. 
— Conclusion, containing a short life of the Editor, 'Abdu-l Hai 
Khan.’’] 

[“ The biographies in the second edition are 731 in number, 
giving an increase of 569 lives not contained in the former 
edition. They are very ably written, and are full of important 
historical detail ; and as they include the lives of all the most 
eminent men who flourished in the time of the Mughal Emperors 
of the House of Tirniir down to 1194 a.ti. (1780 a.d.), the 
3Ia’-dMru-l tmard muKst always hold its place as one of the 
most valuable books of reference for the student of Indian 
History, 'Abdu-1 Hai enumerates no lovss than thirty liistorics 
and biographical treatises from which he has drawn the materials 
for his portion of tho work.”] 

Colonel Stewart has curiously confused the names of the 
authors of the Ma-mini-l imiard. He has completely reversed 
the relations of flUlier and son, observing, “ This book was 
compiled by ’Abdu-1 Ilai bin 'Abdu-r Kazzak Shah Nawaz 
Khan, and finished by his son Samsanm-d daula a.d. 1779.”^ He 
has repeated the error in the list of authorities prefixed to liis 
History of Bengal. Ho appears to have been misled by tho 
latter nobleman's different appellations ; his name being 'Abdu-r 
Razzak, and his titles successively Slidli Nawaz Khan and 
Samsatnu-d daula. 

[“’Abdu-l Hai Khan was born in 1142 a.h. (1729 a.d.), and 
in 1162 A.H. (1748 a.d.) was elevated to the rank of Khan by 
* Nizam Nasir Jang, who also bestowed upon him the Diwdni of 
Birar. In the time of Sal&bat Jang he became commandant of 
Haulat&bad. On his father’s murder in 1171 a.h. (1767 a.d.), ho 
was iniprisoned in the fortress of Golkonda, but he was subse- 

^ Cat. of Tippoo’s Library, p. 19. 
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quently released in 1173 a.h. (1759 a.d.) by Nizdmu-d daula 
Asaf J&h II., who treated him with great distinction, and re- 
instated him in his paternal title as Samsamu-1 Mulk. He died 
in 1196 A.H. {1781 a.d.). ’Abdn-l Hai’s title varies in a rather 
perplexing way. It was at first Shanisu-d daula Dilawar Jang, 
When ho was released from prison, he received his father’s title, 
and became Samsamu-d daula Saiiisam Jang. In his Appendix 
to the Ma-miru4 umard he calls himself Samsamu-l Mulk, and 
gives his poetical name as Sdrim. Mr. Bland refers to a work 
in which ho is called Samsarnu-I Mulk Dilawar Jang,’' 

Size — Fol. 17 in. by HI, 421 pages, 25 lines in a page. 


EXTJlACrS. 

Mahabat Khan Khdn-hhdndn Sipdh-sdhir* 

Zamaiia Beg was son of Ghuyur Beg Kabuli, and belonged to 
the Saiyids of the pure Razwiya stock. Khdn-zainaii, son of 
Mahdbat Khan, in a history which he wrote, traces the descent 
of his ancestors from the Prophet Moses. They were all men of 
position and wealth. Ghuyur Beg came from Shiraz to Kabul, 
and settled among one of tho tribes of that neighbourhood. He 
was enrolled among the military followers of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, and on tho death of tho Mirza he obtained employment in 
the service of the Emperor Akbar, when he distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaign against Chitor, Zamaiia Beg in his youth 
was entered among the ahadis of Prince Salim (Jahfi,ngii’), and, 
having rendered some acceptable services, he, in a short time, 
received a suitable manmby and was made Bahhshi of the shdgird- 
peslias. When liaja Uohaiiia made a treaty and agreement with 
Mu’azzam Khan Fathpuri at Allahabdd, and came to wait upon 
tho Prince, the city and its environs swarmed with his numerous 
followers. Whenever he went out, all men, high and low, gazed * 
with wondering eyes at his followers. This annoyed the Prince, 
who said one night in private, “ Why should I be troubled with 
this naan P” Zam&na Beg said that if permission were given, he 
> A large portioa of tliis article has been taken from MorUg'i Cataiogiten 
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would that very night settle his business. Having received direc- 
tions, he went alone with a servant at midnight to tlie dwelling 
of tlie Ildja, who was drunk and fast asleep. Ho left liis servant 
at the door, and telling the Raja’s servants to wait outside, because 
lie had a royal message to deliver, he wont into tlio tent, cut off 
the Raja's head, wrapped it in a shawl, and came out. Telling 
the servants that no one must go in, because he liad an answer 
to bring, ho took the head and threw it down before the Prince. 
Orders were immediately given for plundering the Raja's followers. 
When these discovered what had happened, tliey dispersed, and 
all tho Raja’s treasure and animals were confiscated to the State. 
Zarnaiia Reg received the title of Mahabat Khan, and at tho 
beginning of tho reign of Jahangir he was raised to a mamah of 
3000, and sent in command of an army against tho Raiia. ^ * * 

MiCtamad Khan. 

Mu’taniad Khan Muhammad Shanif was a native of Persist, 
of obscure station. On his coming to India his good fortune 
caused liis introduction to Jamiat Makani (Jahangir). In the 
third year of tho reign ho was honoured with the title of 
Mu’tainad Khdn. He was Bakhshi of the Ahadm for a long 
time. In tlie ninth year died Siilaiman Reg Fidai Khan, who 
was Bakhsld of the army of Prince Shah Jalian in tho campaign 
against the Rdiia. Mu'tamad Khan was then appointed to the 
oflSce. In tlie eleventh year, when tho Prince was dejinted to 
make arraugemeiits in the Dakliiii, the office of BnkhaM was 
again entrusted to him. * * Although he had a reputation for 
his knowledge of history, yet it appears from his work Ikbdl- 
ndma Jahangtri^ which is written in an easy flowing style, that 
he had very little skill in historical writing, as, notwithstanding 
liis holding the office of Ahad-mcisi^ he has not only left out 
many trifling matters, but has even narrated imperfectly im- 
portant facts, 

^ [Tho suhsoquont career of this nobleman occupies a leading place in the history 
of the reigtts of Jahangir and Shhh Jalihn, ««prd Vol. VI.] 
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CX. 


TAZKIllATU-L UMARA' 

OF 

KEWAL RA'M. 

This is a Biographical account of the nobles of Hindust&ii, from 
the time of Akbar to Bahadur Shdh, by Kewal Ham, son of 
B^hunath Das Agarvvala, inliahitant of Kasna in Bulandshahr, 
written in the year 1194 a.ij. (1780 A.n.). It gives an account 
of all dignitaries above the niansah of two hundred, and of the 
Hindu Eajas who distinguished themselves during that period. 
It contains very little more than the patents of nobility, privi- 
leges and insignia bestowed upon each person, and the occasion 
of his promotion. It is altogether a very meagre compilation 
compared with tlie Ma-dm'ti-l UmarcL 
Size — 8vo., 701 pages of 15 lines each. 
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SAWXNIH-I AKlURr 

OP 

AMI'll HAIDAR HUSAINr. 

[This is a modern liistory of the Emperor Akbar, written by 
Amir Haidar Hnsaiiu Wasiti of Bilgrani, whose ancestors came 
from W^sit in Arabia. The work was compiled at the instance 
of Mufaklikharu-d daiila Bahadur Sliaukat-i Jang William 
Kirkpatrick,'''' and so must have been written towards the close 
of the last century. It bears no date, and unfortunately extends 
only to the end of the twenty-fourth year of the reign. T|ie 
author states that lio derived hivS materials from the Akhar-ndma 
of Abii-l Fazl, the MunUtkhah of Badauni, the Tahukdt of 
iNizarnu-d din Ahmad, Firishta, the Akhar-ndma of Illalidad 
Faizi Sihrindi, the Ma-dsiru-l nmard and other works. He adds 
tliat he used the four parts of the Imhd-e A.hu4 Fazl^ and es- 
pecially mentions the fourth part, expressing liis surprise tliat it 
has been so little referred to by historians. TJie Imhd is a well- 
known work, and has often been printed, but in tlirce parts only; 
so, Mr. Blochrnaiin says, it looks as if Amir HaidaFs copy of 
the fourth part was unique.” But a reference made by Sir II. 
i^llliot in p. 413, Yol. V. of this work, shows that he had access 
to this rare portion of tlie work. The Akhar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl 
is the authority mainly relied upon, and the author says he ‘‘has 
omitted those superfluities of language which Abu-1 Fazl em- 
])loyed for rhetorical purposes.'' 

“This work,” adds Mr. Blochmann, “is perhaps the only 
critical historical work written by a native,” and he particularly 
recommends it to the notice of European historians.^ 

Size — Large 8vo., 843 pages of 15 lines each.] 

1 [Ain-i JMariy irol. i. pp. xxxi. and 316.] 
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CXII. 

SIYARU-L MUTA-AKHKHIUrN 

OP 

GHULim HUSAIN KHAN. 

[The first part of this work gives a general description of 
Hindustan, of its provinces, cities, products and people. It also 
gives a summary of the ancient history as derived ffoin the 
Sanskrit works translated by Faizi and others. It then notices 
the rise of the Muhammadan power, and adds a succinct liistory 
of the reigns of the various sovereigns down to the death of 
Aurangxeb, Tliis constitutes the first volume of the work, and 
its contents are generally identical with those of the Kkildsatiht 
Tawdyikh, The author has been severely condemned by Col. 
Lees ^ for glaring plagiarism in having stated that he derived his 
matter from the work of an old mtmsMy witiiout ever mentioning 
the name of the author of the Khidcmtu-t Tawdrikh, It has 
been sliown by Sir H, M. Elliot, in No. LXXXIV., that the 
Khnlmatii-t Tawdrikh itself is a gross piracy of an anonymous 
work called Mukhtmiru^ Tawdrikh^ and it may have been this 
very work that Ghularn Husain used and referred to as the pro- 
duction of some old nmmhV''^ 

[It is the second volume of the work that has become famous, 
and to which the title Siijani4 Muia-akhkhirin^ “Review of 
Modern Times,’' is particularly applicable.] This consists of a 

^ [Journal of Iloyal Asiatic Society, n.s. vol. iii.] 

* [Writers disagree as to the exact reading and meaniifiig of the title. It may he 
Sairu4 Muta-akhMirin^ “ Itcview of Modern Times,” which seems to be favoured by 
the French translator and the Calcutta editor, — or 8iyaru4 MiUa^akhkhiriti;, 
Manners of the Moderns,” as rendered by Briggs, and followed by Sir H. Mv 
EUioil 
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general history of India from 1700 to 1786 a.d. It contains the 
reif^ns of the last sev-en Emperors of Hindustan, an account of 
the progress of the English in Bengal up to 17&1 A.n., and a 
critical examination of their government and policy in Bengal. 
The author treats those important subjects with a freedom and 
spirit, and with a force, clearness and simplicity of style very 
umisual in an Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him to 
pre-eminence among Muhammadan historians. [“ It is written,’" 
says General Briggs, ‘‘ in the style of private memoirs, the most 
useful and engaging shape which history can assume ; nor, 
excepting in the peculiarities which belong to the Muhammadan 
cliaracter and creed, do wo perceive throughout its pages any 
inferiority to the liistorical memoirs of Europe. Tlie Due de 
Sully, Lord Clarendon or Bishop Burnet need not liavo been 
asliamed to be the autliors of such a production,’"] 

The testimony wliicli Gliulam Husain bears to tlie merits of 
the English is on the whole creditable to them. Dr. Tennant 
observes that ‘‘of injustice and corruption, as judges, the author 
entirely acquits our countrymen ; and of cruelty and oppression, 
as rulers, he brings not the slightest imputation. From his 
intimate acquaintance with this subject, and his bias, if ho felt 
any, being wholly against us, we may applaud our early ad- 
venturers for having obtained this honourable testimony to tlieir 
cliaracter. From want of knowledge in the language, ho does 
accuse them of sometimes having suffered themselves to be 
imposed on by their banians and sarlidrs ; nor does ho conceal 
that injustice was sometimes committed through tlieir inter- 
ference, Persian writings and books are not committed to the 
press and disseminated by publication as in Europe* This 
author’s MSS., for many years, %vcre handed about privately 
among the natives. He could, therefore, have no fear of giving 
offence to the English by what he brought forward. This is 
indeed apparent from many strictures he has written abundantly 
severe ; nor does there seem any intention to please by dattery 
in a work that was never submitted to the perusal of the English. 
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The praises of General Goddard, and of many other individuals, 
to be found in the Siyani-l Muta-akhhhirin^ are no exception to 
this remark, since they are evidently the effusions of sincerity and 
gratitude, and some of tliem, as that of Mr. Fullarton, were 
written long after the parties concerned had left the country, 
AVithout having any knowledge of civil liberty in the abstract, 
this author possessed tlie fullest enjoyment of it, and from this 
circumstance his testimony has become of great importance.*^ ^ 
Tlio Siyaru-l or ‘‘ Manners of the Moderns/’ 

was completed in the year 1788 by Saiyid Oliulam ’AH Khan 
Tabiitaba, a I'elation of Nawab ’Alivardi Kliau'. His father, 
Ilidayat ’AH Klian, held the Government of Bihdr in the 
mUfddrship of Mahabat Jang, as the ndih^ or deputy, of his 
nephew and son-iii-lavv Haibat Jang. He was afterwards 
Fffitjildr, or military governor, of Sonpat and Panipat, in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. On the flight of Shah ’Alam from 
DeliH to avoid tlie persecution of Ohaziii-d din Khun, ho ac- 
companied liiin as his Mir-haMf^/u Of chief paymaster ; having 
obtained for his eldest son Ghularh Husain, the post of Mir- 
mnn^hi or principal secretary ; and for liis second son Faldini-d 
daula, that of Diicdn-i tan or overseer of the household. The 
necessities of the Prince at length compelled Hidayat ’AH to 
relinquish his station, and he retired to jiis jayir in Bili&r, where 
he died soon after the deposition of Kasim ’AH Khan, 

His vson, Ghulaiii Haidar, afterwards acted as representative of 
K'cisim 'AH Khan in Calcutta, till his suspected attachment to 
the Ihiglisli occasioned his removal. He waKS then engaged in 
various services under out owm Government, and received many 
marks of favour from General Goddard, whom he attended on 
several enterprises. In a short Preface he says, one 

apparently having stood forth to write an account of the nobles 
of Hind since the death of Aurangzeb, I will briefly record what 
I kh|f^ on the subject, or have heard from triist'wbrthy and 
esteeuied narrators, to the end that if hereafter any intelligent 
IVunaiit’s Indian Recreations, vol, i. p. 286. 
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historian should be inclined to write the events of former times, 
the thread of successive occurrences might not be entirely broken. 
Relying, therefore, on the Divine aid, I proceed to the execution 
of my task, and will put down in clear language, free from 
abstruseness, whatsoever I have heard related by persons con- 
sidered worthy of credit. If any mistakes occur, my apology is 
evident: those who have furnished tho information must be 
answerable.’’ 

Some further particulars of the author may be found in volumes 
i. and iii, of the Amdic Annual Iic(jkt(n\ in wdiich Extracts 
are given from his autobiography, which is said to have been 
prefixed to his History, but it docs not appear there in the 
printed edition by ’Abdii-1 Majid. 

Tliis work was translated into English by Mustafa, a Freiicli 
renegade, and published at Calcutta in 1789 in three quarto 
volumes. The history of the translator is not very well known, 
but it appears from his Preface that ho was in English employ, 
that he was a Muhammadan, and that ho was plundered during 
a pilgrimage to Mecca^^ Ale was a French, Italian, Turkisli, 
and apparently a classical scholar, also a perfect master of Persian 
and Hindustdin. Rut although ho prided himself upon his 
knowledge of English, he was not thoroughly versed in our 
tongue, and it is to bo.; regretted that his translation was made 
into a language of 'which he was not a master, for his version is 
full of Gallicisms, although ho says that he ‘‘ could not write iu 
any other language so fluently/^ A largo portion of the im- 
pression of his work was lost on its way to England, [and it has 
long been a rare book, only to be found here and there in public 
libraries.] 

General Briggs undertook to bring out a new translation, [but 
he 'published only one volume, containing about one-sixth of the 
wliole work, and this was more an amended version of the original 
translator- a BiigWsh than a revision of his translation.] A 
portion of the work relating to the transactions in Bengal has been 
translated in the second volume of Scott’s History of the Deccan 
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The Siyaru4 Mata^akhkhinn has been printed more than 
once at Calcutta. An excellent edition of the first volume was 
brought out there in 1830 by Hakim ’Abdu-1 Majid, in a quarto 
volume of 634 pages. 

The work is well known to English readers from the many 
quotations and abstracts which Mill has made from it in his 
History of India; [and GliuUim Husain is “the Musulmaii his- 
torian of those times whom Macaulay has quoted and spoken 
of with approval.^ In fact, the native side of tlie history of 
Gliulam Husain’s days, as it appears in the works of English 
writers, rests almost entirely upon his authority. The limits of 
the present volume will not allow of such longtliy extracts as 
the merits of the work require, and it seems preferable to bring 
forward the views and statements of other writers, most of whom 
are entirely unknown to the European reader. Eor these reasons 
no Extracts from the work arc here given ; but it is greatly to be 
desired that a complete translation of this history should be 
accessible to the students of Indian history.] 


Essay on Clive. 
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CXIII. 

MULAKHKIIASU-T TAWA'Rl'KH 

OF 

FARZAND ’ALf HUSAIN. 


l^iis is an abrid^rnont of the Sif/ani-l 3[ufa~(tliJihJunn by 
Far/and ’AH of Alonolni*, who Ksays respecting* luinself : 

“ Being* highly desirous to learn the history of the great kings 
of former times, I employed myself in the study of the SiyarvA 
the unrivalled composition of Ghulam 'AH 
Klnin. As this book has many beauties and advantages, which 
arc rarely found in any other work on Iiistory, it has ever been 
dear to my heart ; but its extreme prolixity not only demands 
a long time for its perusal, but oxliausts the patience of readers ; 
so at the request of somo of my friends, I made an abstract of 
tlie work, and denominated it Mnlakhkham-t Tawdrikhr 
This work is divided into three parts. Part I. Brief account 
of the Kings of India, from the reign of Tiriiur to the twenty- 
second year of Muhammad Slidh, 1738 A.n. Part II. A full 
account of the transactions in Bengal, 'Azirnabdd, and Orissa, to 
the commencement of the English rule in 1781 a.d. Part III. 
Transactions from tho twenty-second year of Muhammad Shah 
up to the twenty-third year of Shah ’Alam’s reign, 1781 A.D, 

It has been printed in a quarto volume, containing 611 pages 
of 19 lines each. 

abridgment of the 8iyaru-l Muta-akhkkinn 
by Msiluia^>*^bdu-1 Karim, Head Master of the Persian Office. 
It was printed m Calcutta in one volume quarto in 1827, under 
the name of ZiihdaiU^t Tmcdrikli. ^ 
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TA'RI'KH-I MAMA'LIK-I HIND 

OP 

GHULA'M BA'SIT. 

This is a compilation hy Gliulam Basit, undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of an English officer. The title is the one borne by the 
copy at Bombay which I have Ijad the opportunity of consulting. 
[But there is a work bearing the title of Tdrikk-i lidsit, which is 
probably the same as this.] 

The author tells us of himself, that he had no excellence of 
person or mind, and was long living on tlie income of a few acres 
of land which had descended to him from his ancestors, when, 
to his misfortune, his tenure, along with the other rent-free 
tenures in the province of Oudh» was resumed, and lie was 
consequently reduced to the greatest distress and embarrassment. 
The author in this emergency wislied that, like his ancestors, 
who for about throe hundred years had been in the service of the 
Emperors of Hindustan, he also might enter the service of the 
same family. But although, lie observes, there were thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people as insignificant as himself, 
who, notwithstanding the decline of the empire, subsisted upon 
the bounty of that liotise^ he through liis bad luck was disap- 
pointed in that expectation, and was obliged to seek employment 
tinder S^lish, who were noted for their generosity and 
courage. He assumed the name of a munahi in order to secure 
his daily bread, and through the grace of God and the kindness of 
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hi3 masters, he at last obtained a sufldcient provision for himself 
and children, and prayed God for tho welfare of the English who 
had supported him. 

In the year 1196 a.h, (1782 a.d.) he wont to Calcutta, in com- 
pany with l’tik5,du-d daula Nasiru-1 Mulk General Charles Burt, 
who one day requested liiiri to write a brief account of tho Hulers 
of Hindustan, whether Musulrnan or Hiiidii, on the authority 
both of books and of oral testimony. As he considered grati- 
tude paramount to all other obligations, he abstracted preceding 
authors, and noted down all that he Iiad heard from his father 
Shaikli Saifu-llah of Hijuor, who had been during liis wliolo life in 
the royal service, and had attained tlic great age of one liimdred 
and five years. Altliough he abridged the accounts derived from 
otlier historians, he did so without tho omission of any material 
])oints; and on the conclusion of his work, delivered one coi)y to 
his patron, and retained one for himself. 

He does not state from what works he compiled his history ; 
but in tho course of it he mentions incidentally, amongst others, 
the Malidhhdraty Maila! I Anivd>\ TdriklM, Bahadur-shdhi^ 
Tdrilih-i Yanitni^ tho histories of Haji Muhammad Kandahari 
and Nizamu-d din Ahmad. As these are all mentioned by 
Flrishta, it is probable that he only quotes them at second-hand. 

lie appears to have taken a very short time about the com- 
pilation, fur he brings it down to the 10th of liamazan of tho 
same year in which he commenced it, namely, 1196 a.h. (1782 
A.D.), tho twenty-fourth year of Shah 'Alanrs reign, upon whose 
head he invokes a blessing. 

The work is not divided into regular Books and Chapters. He 
begins with the Creation, proceeds from the Patriarchs, Hindu 
Hemigods and Bajas to the Ghaznivid^js and Sultdns of Dehli 
down to the reigning monarch. Before treating of the Timurian 
Sovereigns, hp introduces an account of the Rulers of Sind, 
Multdn, Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, lthe Bahmani^^ the Kings 
of Bijdpur, Alimadnagar, Birur, Gujardt, Mdlwd, Khdndesh and 
Malabar, 
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I know of only two copies of this history. One belonged to 
the late Mulla Firoz of Uonibay, and another I saw at Itanauj 
with the title Ziihdatii-t Taicdnhh. 

[Tlie Extract was translated by a mumhi^ and revised by Sir 
II. M. Elliot.] 

Size— 8vo., 612 pages of 17 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

In 1020 A.Ti. (1611 A.D.), the Emperor Nuru-d din Jahangir 
made over the fort of Siirat, in the province of Oujarat, to the 
En«:lisli, against whom the Firingis of Portugal bear a most 
deadly enmity, and both arc thirsty of each other s blood. This 
was the place where the English made their first settlement 
ill India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portu- 
guese. For instance, they consider Jesus Christ (may the peace 
of God rest on him !) a servant of God and His prophet, but do 
not aclmit that he was the Son of God, They are in no wise 
obedient to the King of Portugal, but have their own king. 
At present, a.h, 1196 (1782 a.d.), these people have sway over 
most 2 )arts of Hindustan, 

The j)cople of Malibar are for the most jiart infidels, and their 
chief is called Ghaiar (Ghamydr?). Their marriage ceremony 
consists in tying some writing round the neck of the bride, but 
this is not of much effect, for women are not restricted to one 
marriage. One woman may have several husbands, and she 
cohabits every night with one of tliem by turns. The carpenters, 
blacksmiths, dyers, in short, all except Brahmins, form connexions 
with each other in this fashion. 

Originally the infidel Khokhars of the Panjab, before embrac- 
ing Islam, observed a very curious custom. Among them also 
jiolyandry prevailed. When one husband went into the house 
of the woman^ he left something at the door vM d signal, so that, 
if anothet husband happened to come at the same time, he might 
upon seeing it return. Besides this, if a daughter was born, she 
was taken out of the house immediately, and it was proclaimed. 
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“Will any person purchase this girl, or not?*' If there ap- 
peared any purchaser, she was given to him ; otherwise slio was 
put to death. 

It is also a custom among the Mali'barls, that in case of 
there being several brothers, none except the eldest is allowed to 
marry, because in that case there would be many heirs, and dis- 
putes might arise. If aiiy of the other brothers desires a woman, 
he must go to some common strumpet of tlio bdzdi\ but he can- 
not many. If the eldest brotlier die, the survivors are to keep 
mourning for him during a whole year ; and so on in propor- 
tion for the other brotliers. Amongst them women make tlieir 
advances to tlie men. 

The MiiHbaris arc divided into three classes. If a person ot‘ 
the highest class cohabit with one of the lowest, he is not 
allowed to eat until lie lias bathed, and if lie should so cat, lie is 
sold by the governor to the people of the lowest class, and is 
made a slave ; unless lie manages to escape to some place wlierii 
he is not recognized. In the same manner, a person of tln^ 
lowest class cannot cook for one of the highest; and if the latter 
cats food from the hands of the former, lie is degraded from liis 
class. 
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CXV. 

CHAHA'B GULZA'R SHTJJX’r 

OP 

HARI' CHARAN DAS. 

The author of this work is Hari Charan Das, son of Udai Rai, 
son of Mukund Rai, son of Sugar Mai, lato chaudhari and 
kanungo of the pargana of Mirat, in the province of DeliU. Ho 
tells us tliat ho was in the emploj-nient of Nawab Kasim ’AU 
Klian ; and in the first year of the reign of 'Alamgir IL, he 
accompanied the Nawab and his daughter, Najbii-n Nisa Khaiiam, 
idim JJibi Khanam, wife of the late Nawab, Najmu-d daula 
Is’liak Kluin, when they proceeded to Oudli, to have an inter- 
view with Nawab Mirza ^AH Khan Iftikharu-d daula and Salar 
Jang Khan-khanan, the brothers of tlie deceased Nawab, and 
sons of Nawab Mu’tamadu-d daula Is’hak Khan. 

Kasim ’All Khan, imniodiately after his arrival at Kaizabad, 
departed this world, and the death of that nobleman was a heavy 
blow to all his relations and friends. The compiler, after this 
lamentable event, was, however, kindly retained in the service of 
the daughter of the deceased Nawub and his sons Shafik All 
Kh&n and Aka AH Khan. Shafik AH Kh&»; the elder brother, 
was much affected by the death of liis father, and survived him 
only a few years. He was succeeded by his^son, Husain AH 
Khan, who, having the same favourable regard which his father 
had towards the compiler, permitted him, through the recom- 
mendation of Najbu-n Nisa fo continue to receive his 
allowanee, 

Although the family of tfie deceased Nawdb was so kindly 
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disposed towards him, yet, on account of some events whicli he 
promises to detail, a considerable change took place in his circum- 
stances, and ho was not so comfortably situated as before* 
Having no employment which could occupy his attention, and 
not wishing to waste his time in idleness, he devoted himself to 
the study of histories and biographical accounts of the ancient 
Kings. In this agreeable pursuit he was liberally assisted by 
Ibrdbim ’AU Kh4n, alim Mii'za Khairati, son of Ilikmat-ma’ab 
Kl]4n, physician to the Emperor Ahmad Shah. This learned man 
was a near relation of the deceased Nawab Kasim WK Khdn, and 
had come with him to Faizabad. He was one of the greatest 
scholars of the time, and had a tolenible knowledge of mathe- 
matics and other scicncos. He had collected a large number of 
historical and oilier works, and spent a great part of liis time in 
their study. Being acquainted with the circumstances and tastes 
of the compiler, he kindly lent him several works on history, 
such as Firkhta, ILMhn-H ^iya}\ Mir-di4 ^Alam^ KhuJdm.tu-l 
Akhbdmt, and others. J hit not satiated with the perusal of these 
books, the compiler also carefully went through tlie Shdh-‘Vdmaj 
RdjdvaUj lidmdt/aiKt^ Mahdbhdrat^ Bhayand^ Faizi\s translation 
of the Jog .IJashkt from the Sanskrit into Persian, wliic.Ii he 
iiad in his own possession, besides other works which he borrowed 
from liis friends. 

Having by these means obtained an acquaintance with the 
history of ancient times, lie wished to compile a work which 
might embrace an account of tlie llajas. Kings, and Kobles of 
past ages, according to the information derived from the books 
above enumerated. vHe also designed to continue bis work up to 
the 1199th year of the Hijra ora (1785 a.u.), to produce a his- 
tory of contempoi^ry Kings and Amirs, and of those noblemen 
in whose employment he had been, noticing at tho same time all 
the facts of historical importance which occurred under his own 
observation during his long life of weighty years. To this he also 
intended to add a sketch of his 6%n and of Ins ancestors’ lives, 
that he might leave a memorial to posterity. 
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From the time that the writer came to Oadh, some allowance 
for his mainteiiance was made by Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, through 
the recommendation of BibI KJianam and Shafik ^Ali Khan, 
Urud lie continued to receive it for seventeen years, that is, up to 
1184 A.H. (1770 A.D.), when it was stopped by Beni Baluklur, on 
account of some misunderstanding which arose between him and 
Bibi Khanam. This involved the writer in great pecuniary distress, 
but after a few years, when Beni Bahadur became blind, and 
was deprived of his authority, an order was passed for restoring 
the payments wliich had been withheld. Although this was 
effected through the favour of Bibi Klianam, in wliose immediate 
employment lie vvas, yet he considered it his duty to make 
some return for the obligations whicli he was under to Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula; and “ as that nobleman took great delight in 
gardens and orchards, and as every chapter of this work gives no 
less pleasure to the mind than a walk through the parterres of a 
garden, the compiler thought it proper to dedicate it to him, and 
gave it therefore the title of Chahar Qukdr Shujtiz, “ The Four 
Eoso Gardens of Shuja’.” 

Tlio work is nevertlKdess divided into five Books, fancifully 
styled Chamanfi^Qv “parterres/’ an apparent inconsistency de-. 
rived from the fact that four is a favourite number, especially 
with respect to gardciLs, wdiich, being generally square after the 
Oriental fashion, are divided into four even portions, by two 
transverse roads. 

[The preceding account of the w^ork was taken by Sir H. M. 
Elliot from the author’s Preface. The writer is very communi- 
cative in other parts of his work as to his family and pecuniary 
matters, and he frequently enters into long details about them 
and liis employments. He lived to the age of eighty, and had 
seen manj^' of the events which he describes, so that his work is 
of value, though it is somewhat discursive The Extracts all 
relate to modern times. They were translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by mtmshky and have been corrected in his handwriting.] 
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CONTENTS. 

Book L History of Brahma, Makes, etc. — II. Account of the 
Sati Yuga — III. The Trota Yuga and the Avatars — IV. The 
Dwdpara — Y. The Kali Y uga : this book is divided into two 
parts. 

Part I. — The Eajas of Dehli, now called Shah-Jahanabad, 
from the beginning of the Kali Yuga, or the reign of Raja 
Judlilshtar, in whose time the great war took place, up to the first 
irruption of the Muliamniadans, as taken from tlie llajdvali and 
Faizi’s translation of the MaUdhhdrata from Hindi into Persian. 

Part II, — History of the Muhammadans according to the 
most authentic works, and the aiitlior’s own observation during a 
long life, from the establishment of tlieir power in India to this 
the eightieth year of his age, and tlie 1198th of tlie Muliam- 
madan era, corresponding with the twenty-fifth of Shah ^^Llam's 
reign. 

Part I. — Sec. i. Commences from Raja Judliishtar. Thirty 
Rajas of this lino ruled during a period of 1739 years 3 months 
and IB days. The following are their names * — ii. Raja 
Bisarwa and * * his successors, fourteen in number, reigned 500 
years 2 months and 23 days. — iii. Raja Bir Bahii and * * his 
successors, sixteen in number, reigned 430 years 5 months. — iv. 
Raja Dihandar and * * his successors, nine in number, reigned 
359 years 11 months and 27 days. — v. Raja Sakot, — vi. Raja 
Bikrainajit. — vii. Samundarpal ; Jundpal, son of Samundarpal; 
Neipal, son of Jundpal ; Despal, son of Neipal ; Nar Singh Pal, 
son of Despal ; Sabhpal, son of Nar Singh Pal ; Lakhpal, son of 
Sabhpal ; Gobindpdl, son of Lakhpdl ; Sarbpal, son of Gobindpal ; 
Balipal, son of Sarbpdl ; Mehrp&l, son of Balipal ; Harpal, son of* 
Mehrpal ; Bhimpal, son of Harpal ; Madanpal, sou of Bhimpil ; 
Karmp&l, son of Madanpdl; Bikrampal, son of Karmpal, The 
reigns of these sixteen princes make up a period of 685 years 5 
months and. 20 days. — ^viii. R&ja Tilok Chand; Bikram Chand, 
son of Tilok Chand ; K&rtik Chand, son of Bikram Chand ; R&m 
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Chand, son of Kartik Chand; Adhar Chand, son of Rani Chand; 
Ealyan Chand, son of Adhar Chand j Bhini Chand, son of Kalyfin 
Chand ; Girah Chand, son of Bhim Chand ; Gobind Chand, 
son of Girah Chand ; Rdni Premvati, wife of Gobind Chand. 
These ten princes ruled during a period of 119 years 11 months 
and 9 days. — ix. Har Prein. Four Rajas of this family reigned 
during 49 years 11 months and 20 days. — Gobind Chand, son of 
Har Prem ; Gopal Prem, son of Gobind Chand ; Mahd Pdtr, 
son of Gopdl Prern.^ — x. Dahi Sen ; Balawal Sen, son of Dahi 
Son ; Keshu Sen, son of Baldwal Sen ; Madhii Sen, son of 
Keshu Sen ; Sur Sen, son of Madliii Sen; Bliim Sen, son of Stir 
Sen ; Kanak Sen, son of Bhim Sen ; Hari Sen, son of Kanak 
Sen ; Ghan Sen, son of Hari Sen ; Narain Sen, son of Ghan 
Sen ; Lakhman Sen, son of Narain Sen ; Madr Sen, son of 
Lakliman Son. — xi. Raja Dip Singh, Six Rajas of tliis family 
ruled during 107 years and 7 months : Ran Singh, son of Dip 
Singh ; Raj Singh, sou of Ran Singh ; Chatar Singl), sou of 
Rdj Singh; Nar Singh, son of Chatar Singh ; Jiwan Singh, son 
of Nar Singli. — xii. Raja Pithaura. Of tliis line five princes 
filled the throne during 80 years 6 months and 10 days : Rai 
Abhai Mai, son of Rai Pithaura ; Durjan Mai, son of Abhai 
Mai; Udai Mai, son of Durjan Mai; Rai Vijai Mai, son of 
TJdai Mai. 

Part II. — History of the Miihammadan Emperors, from the 
reign of Shahabu-d din Ghori, first ruled in Hindustdii, to 
the thirteenth year of Sh&h "i^lam's reign, a.u. 1187 (1773 a.b.), 
a period of 035 years. This part is divided into nine Sections. 
[The autlior continues his list of contents in great detail.] 

EXTRACTS. 

lOumdi lido, son of Malhdr Udo, Mahratta^ Jailed hy Siiraj Mai 
Jdt ; and Appciji Mahratta by the Rdthor Rajputs. 

IrX 1160 A.H. (1747 a.d.) A'^ppaji, Malhdr Rdd* and other Mah- 
jfatt^, having collected a large force from Mdlwa and Gujardt» 
like a torrent upon Dig and Kumbher, then hold by SuraJ 
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Mai Jdt. They laid siege to those forts, and devastated the 
country. The war continued for several months, and ended in 
tlie death of Khandi Rao, who was killed in an action with 
Suraj Mai. 

After the Meath of tliis chief, the Mahrattas, finding thoin- 
selves unable to stand against the Jats, turned their arms towards 
the country of Rdja Bakht Singh and other Ratlior chiefs, and 
demanded a contribution from tlie Raja, who, immediately on 
receiving the message, assembled a council of war, and thus 
resolutely addressed all his chiefs : ‘‘ Alas ! iiovv deplorable is the 
condition of Rajpiits, that a mean and contemptible tribe from 
the Dakhiii demands tribute from tliem ! Where are those Rajputs 
gone who were so brave, that only ten of them could oppose a 
tliousand of the enemy, and who once with the edge of their 
sword not only punished the rebels who occupied the most 
secure and iinpenetrablo valleys of Kabul, but drove tlieni out 
and became masters of their strongliolds ? While tlic Riyputs 
occupied the road bet\veen Kabul and India, no power could force 
its way into this country from that direction, nor did any peoj)lo 
there dare to disturb the peace of the subjects or rise in re- 
bellion against the throne. Surely, the blood of true Rajputs 
is altogotlier extinct.’*’ He uttered many such inflammatory 
soiitences before the assembly, and a Rajput, roused by liis speech, 
broke silence and said, “ Tlie Rajputs of this time possess more 
courage than those of former ages ; but the Rdjas of the prcjsent 
time are not so brave or so judicious in command as tliey were of 
old.” ‘‘Of course,” replied the Rdja, ‘^if the soldiers of an army 
be cowards, blame is thrown upon the weakness and inability of 
its leader.’' 

In short, after a long discussion, the Rajput rose up with six 
other persons, two of whom were^ his sons, two his nephews, and 
two his friends. They all mounted their horses, and spurring 
them on, proceeded direct to Appaji's camp, which was at the 
distance of thirty kos from that of Rdja Bakht Singli. They 
alighted from their horses, and at once entered the tent of itppAji, 
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turning a doaf ear to the guards who stood at the door and tried 
to prevent them from going in. The chief of these brave R&jputs, 
dauntlessly approaching the Mahratta chief, sat close to his 
cushion, and freely entered into a conversation with him. He 
asked him, in the name of his Raja, what he meant by coming 
into this territory, and demanding contribution from tlie Ilathor 
chief. “ I came here,” replied Xppaji, “by the force of my arms, 
jxnd I demand the tribute by right of niiglit. J[f God pleases, 
I will penetrate in a few days to the very palaces of your llaja.'^'’ 
“No, no,” said the Rajput, “you must not bo too sure of your 
bravery and power. God has made other men stronger than 
you.” 

On hearing these words, i^ppaji’s indignation knew no bounds, 
and at once breaking out into passion, he began to abuse him and the 
Ilaja. Tlie Rajput could not restrain himself, and, inflaiiicd with 
anger, drew out his dagger, and stabbing the Maliratta cliief, put 
an end to his existence witli one blow. Having severed liis head 
from his body, he made off* with it, and took it to Jtaja Bakht 
Singh, wdiile liis other companions engaged with the Mahrattas, 
wlio, with loud sljouts, ran towards them, to avenge the deatli 
of their chief. Three of these Rajputs were slain, and three, 
though much wounded, escaped from the hands of tlic enemy. 
After the deatli of Appaji, the Mahrattas were obliged to decamp, 
and return to their country. 

Death of ^AlbcanU Khan, Nazim of Drnf/aL 

'Aliwardi Khan, the Governor of Bengal, Maksudabad and 
Patna, having no son, and seeing that his end was fast appi’oach- 
ing, appointed his daughter’s son as his successor, and enjoined 
oil him the observance of two precepts. First, that he should 
never enter into hostilities with the English. Secondly, that 
ho should never exalt Ja’far ’AH Khan to any great rank, or 
entrust him with such power as to involve hitiiself in dilficulty, 
in case of his revolt. ’ ^ 

SiMju-d daula, however, soon forgot these precepts, and when, 
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,T,fter the death of ’Aliwardi Khan, he succeeded to power, he 
took Ja’far 'AH Khdn into his favour, and conferred on him a 
idgir^ to which he also attached a troop of horse and foot, and 
placed his whole army under his comuiand. The English at 
Calcutta punctually paid their annual tribute, according to the 
fixed rate. But Siraju-d daula, through his covetousness and 
pride of power, demanded an increase of tribute from them, and 
became openly hostile towards them. Actuated by Iris vanity 
and presumption, he suddenly attacked th<3ni in Calcutta, and 
linAniig plundered their property and cash, put several of their 
officers to death, and returned to Murshidabad. 

As the English had taken no Jieed of his movomonts, they 
could not oppose him at the time with success ; but afUn-wards 
tlioy collected a large army, and marched boldly towards 
Murshidabad. They also brought over Ja’far ’All Khan to their 
interest, upon the promiiie of making over the province of Bengal 
to Iiim. When tlieir army readied witliin one or two mardios 
from Mursliidabad, Siraju-d daula advanced to oppose them. 
Ja’lar ’Ali Klian, who liad the command of all his Ibrcos, wislied 
to capture and surrender him to the Englisli, without any battle 
being fouglit; but Sirajn-d daula soon became acquainted with jiis 
intentions, and seeing liimself in a lidplcss situation, secretly 
embarked alone in a boat and Hod. 

After his fliglit the English assigned tlie province of Bengal to 
JaYar "'AU Kluin, who established Ins rule there, and appointed 
his deputies in all its districts. All the property of 8iraju-d 
daula was taken and divided between him and the English. 
When Siraju-d daula had gone thirty Jws from Murshidabad, lie 
stopped fer a while, and ordered his servant to land in the jungle, 
and try to get some fire for his Imlika. Accordingly the servant 
disembarked, and seeing the cottage of a danvmJt^ he approaclied 
it,, and asked tlie occupant for some fire. 

It is said that the darivesh had been a servant of Siraju-d 
daula, and, being igiiominiously turned out by him for some fault, 
he bad become a^/Air, and taken up his abode in this jungle. When 
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he saw the servant of Sirfiju-d daula, with a chillam in his hand 
studded with gems, he instantly recognised him, and asked liim 
how he happened to bo there. The servant, who was a simpleton, 
discovered the whole matter to him ; and the duncenh^ quietly 
leaving him there, went with all speed to the governor of the 
neighbouring town, and informed him of Siraju-d daula's 
arrival. As orders for capturing the Nawab had been issued by 
Ja’far ’AH Khan and the English, and the governor had received 
therii on the same day, he immediately embarked on a boat, and, 
liaving seized the Nawab, sent him under the custody of some 
trusty servants to Ja’far *Ali Khan, who put him to death in 
A.H. IICO (1747 A.D.). ^ ^ 

Having so far gratified his ambition, Ja’far ’AH IChan with a 
settled mind devoted his attention to the management of Bengal, 
and took possession of all the wealth «and royal equipage of 
Siraju-d daula, who had involved himself in this danger by not 
observing the wise advice of his grandfather. 


Sqfdar Jang and Stiraj Mai Jdt, 

When Safdar Jang was appointed chief minister by Alimad 
Slitili, the districts which, according to. the established custom, 
comprised the jdgir of a minister, w^ere also granted to him. 
Faridabad, which is twelve hos distance from Sliali-Jahanabad, 
had been formerly a part of this jdgir ; but since the time of 
the late minister, Ttiinadu-d daula, Balr&in, a near relation of 
Suraj Mai Jat, having put the officers of tlie minister to death, 
had made himself master of this district, and gave him only 
what lie liked out of its revenues. The magnanimous spirit of 
Safdar Jang could not brook this usage, and he demanded in strong 
terms the surrender of the district by Suraj Mai Jat and Balrdm ; 
hut they still retained it, and answered him evasively. 

At last, in a.h. 1160 (1747 a.d.), ho nmched to Dehli to 
punish them for their delay, and soon recovered Farid&bad from 
Balrdm. Having pitched his tents there, he also demanded that 
Suraj Mai should resign all the places which belonged to the 
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Emperor; but the Jat chief, on receiving this demand, began to 
fortify his posts of Dig, Kumbhor and other places with strong 
o-arrisons, guns, and all the munitions of w^ar, and having pre« 
pared himself for an engagement, addressed the minister some- 
times with promises of surrender and sometimes with threats of 
vengeance. 

a 


Fight betivccn Kdim Khan and Sa!dii-llah Khan. 

In 1162 A.H. (1749 a.d.), when Safdar Jang was endeavouring 
to recover possession of the districts which belonged to the 
Emperor, a misunderstanding arose between Kiiiiii Khan, etc., 
the sons of Muhammad Bangash Afghan, and Sa\lu-llah Khan 
and other sons of ’AH Muhammad Khan llohllla ; and the two 
parties, the Afghans and the llohillas, went so far in tlioir 
animosity towards eacli otlier that tliey both had recourse to 
arms. Many battles took place between them, and at last the 
contest ended in the destruction of Kairn Kliaii, the oldest son of 
Muhammad Khan Bangash. The Afghans, after the death of 
tlieir chief, took to flight ; and the Roliillas returned victorious to 
their homes. 

When the news of Kaiin Khan's death became known, Safdar 
Jang left the matter w'iih Suraj Mai Jat unsettled, and immediately 
came to Dehli. With the permission of the Emperor, he soon 
marched to Farrukhabad, the residence of Kaim Khan, and con- 
fiscated all the property of the Afghans, leaving only a few 
villages sufficient for the maintenance of Ahmad Khan and the 
other sons and relatives of Muhammad Khan. He placed the 
estates of the Afghdns under the maiiagemcait of Raja Nuwul 
lla{, who acted as the Kaw^ab’s deputy in the governorKship of the 
province of Oudh and Allahdbad, and himself returned to DeliH. 

Jafar *AU Khan and Kasim ^ Alt Khan. 

JaTar ’AH Kh&n, who had joined with the English, put 
Sir&ju-d daula, his sister’s son, who governed Murshiddbad, to 
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death, and himself became governor of the province, Kfisitn 
'All Khan, who was one of his near relations, acquired great 
strength, and collected a large force on the strength of his con- 
nexion with the governor. Miran, son of Ja'fiir 'AH Khan, 
became deputy of his fatlier, and, having assembled a large army, 
engaged in managing tlie affairs of tho provinces. He resolved 
on puiiisliing Khadim Husain Khfin, governor of Puraniya, who 
refused submission to Ja’far 'AH Kliaii. Having marched from 
Maksudabad, he reached the banks of tlie river which flows on 
tlie other side of Piiraniya, and pitched liis tents there. After a 
bridge of boats was made, Miran determined to cross the river 
next morning, and make a sudden attack upon Khadim Husain 
Khan. As he had collected a very large army, and was himscH' 
exceedingly bold and enterprising, Kliddiin Husain Khan was 
greatly alarmed, and prepared to escape during the night, leaving 
the city of Piiraniya to tlie invader. But, accidentally, about the 
middle of the night, Miran, who >vas sleeping in his tent, was 
struck dead by lightning. When his army was left without a 
leader, many fled away for fear of Kliadiin Husain Khan, and 
the rest, with tlie camp, returned to JaYar 'AH Khan at Mur- 
sliidabdd. It is said that Miran was very generous. One day 
[having had no occasion to bestow alms] ho said, “ Some evil is 
about to befall nu),'’ and ilio same night ho was struck by lightning 
and died. 

Ja’fai’ 'AH Khan, after Miran's death, became weak and em- 
barrassed. Kasim ’’AH Khan, his son-in-law, who through his 
kindness had been enabled to obtain power, and collect an army, 
joined with the English, and having invited them from Calcutta, 
took JaYar ’AH Khan prisoner. The English made Kasim ’Ali 
Khan governor of Ilengal and 'Azimabad Patna, instead of 
JaYar ’AH Khan in 1170 a.h. 

8h(ih ’A lam proceeds against Kdlinjar. 

His Majesty, the asylum of the world, Shdh 'Alam Bddshah, 
iiaving subdued the Deputy Suladdr of the province of ’Azini&b&d, 
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and taken a contribution from him, returned to the province of 
Oiidh, whicdi belonged to Navvab Shuj&’ii-d daiila. The Nawab 
advanced to receive him with honour. The Emperor, accompanied 
by him, w'cnt towards Jhansi and the fort of Kaliiijar, which 
were very strong places, and in the possession of the Ihindola 
Rajas and Mahrattas. Shuja’u-d daula with his army went as 
for as Mahoba, which is near the fort of Kiilinjar, and ovorran 
tlio country. Tlio Itaja of Kalinjar was obliged to pay him a 
contribution and also to promise an annual tribute. 

The districts of Jliaiisi, Kalpi, etc.,* wliicli belonged to the 
Ihindelas and others, were after many battles and struggles taken 
from them, and annexod to tlie dominions of the Emperor and 
Nawab ShnjiVu-d daula. * * Afterwards tliey crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to Malidi-ghat, where they encamped in 1177 a.h. 
(17(53 A.i).}. 


Kmirn ^AVi Khda invites Shah ^Alam and Naivdh Shufd'u-d 
daula to 'Azmdbdd^ and a haltle is fought with the English. 

When Kasim \\li Klidn, Governor of the province of Bengal, 
Maksiidabad and ’Azirnabad Patna, having fled from the Englisli, 
reached the vicinity of Benares, which belonged to Shuja’u'd 
daula, iSliali ’Alam and the Nawab were oiicampod on tlio banks 
of the Jumna, at the ghat of Bihipiir, within the boundary of 
Karra, to settle terms about the fort of Kalinjar, and corre- 
spondence was going on about the matter with Ivaja llindupat. 
At that place a petition was received by the Emperor and a letter 
by the Nawab from Kasim *AH Khan, soliciting an interview, and 
requesting assistance, with promises of remuneration. Satis- 
factory replies were sent on the part of the Emperor and the 
Naw4b. Kasim ’AIi Khan therefore left Benares, and when he 
arrived at the ghat of Blbipur, pitched his tents near the royal 
camp. 

After an interview with the Emperor and Nawab Shujd’u-d 
daula, he presented them with a large donation in cash, valuables 
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and curiosities, and derived encouragement and consolation from 
them. But as in those daj^s a question was under dispute with 
Haja Hindiipat, tlie Emperor and the Nawab could not attend to 
any other matter till that was settled. Kasim ’’Ali Khan, seeing 
that the Raja would not come to amicable terms, and that tlie 
Emperor and the Nawab could not go to 'Azimabad and Bengal 
until the dispute was adjusted, oftercd his mediation, and after an 
interview with the Raja, settled the question. A part of the 
contribution money, which the Raja had become liable to pay, 
was realized, and for tlie remainder Kasim ’AH Khan became 
surety. After this, lie entreated the Emperor and the Nawab for 
assistance, and represented his desperate circumstances to tliem. 
lie also promised to pay monthly all the expenses of their armies, 
till such time as he miglit obtain victory over the English, and 
reinstate himself in the provinces of Bengal and ^Azimabad. 

Though some say that tho Emperor did not wish to engage 
in hostilities, nevertheless it was at last determined that the 
provinces of Bengal and ’Azimabad should be talvon from tho 
English and given to Kasim ’AH Khan, and also that the 
English should be punished. Accordingly, on the 1st of Zi-1 
ka’da, 1178 a.h, (20th April, 1765 tho Emperor, Shuja’u-d 
daula Waziru-1 Manialik and Kasim ’AH Khan marched towards 
’Azimabad, as far as Benares. Tho English who w'ore at ’Azirn- 
abM Patna trembled like an aspen at the fear of Ills Majesty 
Shah ’Alam Badshah and Nawab Shuja u-d daula, and they sent 
petitions to them, soliciting forgiveness for their conduct. They 
deputed Shi tab Rai on their part, promising to give up ’Azim- 
abad, pay wdiatever might be demanded as a contribution, and 
obey any orders that might be given, praying also that the Em- 
peror and the Nawab would return from Benares without attack- 
ing them. 

The request of the English was not acceded iOi Shitab Ral was 
turned out of the camp, and the royal army marched on from 
^^enares. The English, being informed of this, left the city of 
^ [Thi« is a year too late. The real date is 3rd May, 1764.] 
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Patna, and having assembled at Bach Pahdri, six kos from that 
city, on the road to Benares, fixed their batteries tliere. liely- 
ing upon destiny, they resolved to ofler opposition, and prepared 
to fight. 

The Emperor and the Nawab, having rnarclied from Benares, 
proceeded by rapid inarches, like an arrow shot from a bow, and 
encamped at five kos from Bach Pahari. The action commenced 
with the shooting of arrows and firing of muskets, audit continued 
for two days. The third day the brave and bold warriors of 
)Slnija.’u-d daula’s army, making a vigorous attack, advanced their 
batteries close to Paliari, and engaged with the English, who also 
spared no effort in resistance, and exerted themselves to fight. 

Tlie whole day the warriors of both sides stood firm lighting 
in the field. At the close of the day, when the sun approached 
the horizon, the brave soldiers of botli parties ceased to combat, 
and the batteries remained fixed in their fii\st positions. But 
Shuja\i-d daula, by the advice of some ignorant and inex- 
perienced men wdio were with him, recalled the w^arriors of his 
army from Pahari to his owui tents. Althougli Sliiija’ Kuli 
Khan and others wlio were at the batteries remonstrated witli 
him, and remarked that to remove them from their position would 
be Jiighly inexpedient, because they Jiad been fixed there witli 
great difficulty and pains, and in case of retreat it w^ould ho very 
difficult to regain the position, yet the Nawab would not listen to 
them, and having recalled the soldiers from Pahari, ordered the 
batteries to be fixed near liis camp. 

The English, considering this a favour of God, occupied the 
position where the batteries of the enemy had been. The next 
day the Nawab could not drive the English from it. In these 
same daj^s, the wet season commenced, and rain began to fall. 
Tile place where the tents of the Emperor and Shiija’u-d daula 
were pitched being low, and water having collected there, it was 
considered unfit for the camp, and His Majesty and the Nawab 
retreated to Baksar, which is thirty kos east of Benares. AVheii 
the rains were over, in consequeneo of the war having been pro- 
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longed for several months, and the collection of the revenues 
from tlie provinces which belonged to Shujahi-d daulaliaving been 
delayed on account of the expedition, and as the army which was 
newly enlisted by the Emperor and the Nawiib for this war with 
tlie English, as well as the veteran troops, began to demand their 
pay, the Emperor and the Nawab asked Kasim ‘‘All Khan for 
the money which he had promised for tlio expenses of tho? 
army. But he evaded payment by frivolous excuses. As tlx? 
demand for arrears created a mutinous spirit In tlie army, and as 
K^sim ’All Khan, notwithstanding that he was importuned and 
entreated to pay tlie money, would not come to a right under- 
standing, but resorted to unfair and dishonest expedients, the 
Emperor and the Nawab took harsli measures against him, and 
having called liini from his tent, put him under the custody of a 
guard. Whatever property of his they could lay their hands o]i, 
such as elephants and horses, they sold, and paid the army from 
the proceeds. 

When the rainy season Avas over, the English, having marched 
from ‘’Aziinabiid, pitched their tents near Baksar, opposite the 
Emperor’s and the Navvab’s camp, at a distance of five or six kos. 
Lines of iiitreiichmeiit were prepared on cither side, and the 
action commenced with guns and muskets. As Nawab Shuja’u-d 
daula had heavy artillery with him, the English army could 
not stand against it, and they at last prepared to engage in 
close combat. W’^hen recourse \vas had to this kind of warfare, 
both parties stood their ground firmly, and the \varriors of both 
sides, expertly using their swords, bows and arrows, destroyed 
their opponents, and increased the business in the market of the 
angel of death. The brave and intrepid warriors of Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula’s army, having overcome the enemy, fell upon 
his camp, and stretched out their hands to plunder. They put 
a great number of them to the sword, ar-d beat the drums of 
triuinph and conquest. The Nawab ordered his soldiers not to let 
any one escape alivo. The army of Shuja*u-d daula surrounded 
the efierny on all sides, and the English, liaving no way left for 
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flight, collected at one spot, and having resolved to die, made a 
very desperate attack upon their opponents. Sliuja’ IvuU Khein, 
alias 'fsci, who was a slave of the Nawab, and had 4000 horse 
under his corninand, observed the furious attack of tlie English, 
and cried out to his soldiers, “Friends ! it was for such a day as 
this that you put on tliose arms. Form a compact body, and at 
once charge the enemy, and put them to the sword.*"** His 
followers seemed ready to obey the command. They I’ead the 
fdiiha^ and lifted up their hands in prayer, ’fsa, thinking that 
tliey would follow liim, galloped liis horse towards tho English 
front, but only live horsemen out of four thousand followed him. 
Of tliose cowards who remained behind, some took to flight, and 
others stood idle on their ground. ’Tsa with his drawn sword 
furiously attacked the enemy like a Ilustam. He killed many, 
and after astonishing feats of valour, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom. Having shown his loyalty, he met with the mercy 
of God. 

When Shuja KuK Khan, alias ^fsa, was slain, all his cavalry 
at once took to flight, and caused great confusion in the army of 
Jfawab Shuja’u-d daula. The English, being informed of tliis, 
with great impetuosity attacked the division of Raja Reiii 
Rahadur, the deputy of the Nawab. Tho Raja, who had never 
been in action, could not stand his ground, and fled without at- 
tempting to fight. As he commanded several thousands, both 
of horse and foot, his flight caused the defeat of tho armies 
of the Emperor and the Nawab. The English took possession of 
the intrenchmeuts of the fugitives. Although the Nawab tried 
much to rally them, and cried out (in tho words of Sa’di “Ye 
bravo men, exert yourselves to fight, and do not put on the 
clothes of women,” yet none returned, all sought safety in flight. 

When tho Nawab and the Emperor’s forces fled, the English 
fell upon their camps, and began to plunder them. The Nawab 
hastened in confusion towards Benares, and halted when he arrived 
there. The English took possession of his tents, guns and other 
property. The Emperor also fled to Benares. The Nawab, after 
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some days, hastened to Allah&bad^ and stayed there three months 
collecting a large army. 

The English, in the mean time, laid siege to Chunar. SIdi 
MuhairmKid Bashir Khan, the Governor, offered opposition, and, 
opening his artillery from the ramparts, fought very bravely. But 
when several days liqd passed, and nobody came to reinforce him 
(for tlie fort was near Benares, and the Naw4b was at AlUh- 
abad), he was obliged to capitulate, and leave the fort in their 
possession. He was allowed to go to Nawab Shuja'’u-d daula at 
Allahabad. Tlio English made an alliance with Shah *'Alam, 
who was at Benares, and marched with liiin from that place to 
Jaunpur. The Nawab moved towards the same place at the head 
of a large army, with tlio intention of hazarding a battle. 

Both parties encamped near Jaunpur, at the distance of t^vo 
or tliree koi^ from each other, and skirmishes took place between 
them. Two or three English officers fell into the hands of the 
Mughals of the Kaw^ab's army, and tins obliged tlio English to 
propose terms of peace through the Mughal chiefs, wdio at their 
request advised the Nawab to accept the terms. Beni Bahadur, 
and some other short-sighted and ignorant people dissuaded him 
from liberating the English ofEcers, and he would not agree to 
peace. TJiis created enmity and disaffection in the minds of the 
Mughal chiefs against the Na^vab, and tliey accordingly entered 
into an understanding with the English, that if they delivered 
the Nawab into the hands of the Eiiglisli on the day of battle, 
they should be rewarded with appointments in the provinces. 
The Nawab, being apprised of this, was greatly alarmed, because 
the Mughals were the most powerful body in his army. When 
the armies prepared to engage, the Mughals stood aloof, and as 
the Naw^ab’s affairs were reduced to a desperate condition, and a 
battle could not bo hazarded, he broke up his camp near Jaunpur, 
and retreated towards Lucknow. 

When he reached that place, Simru’ G&rdi, who was at the 
- M ' 

^ [The adventurer “Sumroo ’• or “ Sombre.”] 
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head of ten or twelve thousand Gardi Tolinga^ soldiers ; Gusaiii 
Aniip Gir, who coininanded several tliousand horse • and ’AU 
Beg Khan, Shitab Jang, and Aigha Bakir, who, though 
Mughals, had not joined with the insurgents, hastened to meet 
tlie Nawab. Najaf Khan, Muhammad ’AU Khan, Agha Rahim 
and other Mughal chiefs, went over to the English, and the rest 
of the army fled. 

On the 9th of Sha’baii, a.h. 1178 (1 Feb. 1765), the Nawab 
with his whole family, and all the property which ho could collect, 
inarched from Lucknow towards Bareilly, which belonged to Hafiz 
Rahraat Eohilla. On leaving Lucknow, the Nawab encamped at 
hdoli (well), near Rustam-nagar. 

Nawab Sliuja*ii-d daiila, having reached Bareilly, which formed 
the tu^lukd of Hafiz Ilahmat Rohilla, left his family there with 
Simru Giirdi, who was at the head of several thousand horse and 
foot soldiers. He himself proceeded to Garh Muktesar, whicli is 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, thirty kos from Sliah- 
Jaliaruibad. He met there the cliiefs of the Maliratta army, and 
made an alliance with them. Having returned thence, he came to 
Favrukhabad. Gusai'u Anup Gir, who was a great general and 
one of the oldest servants of the Nawab, quarrelled with liim 
while encamped on the banks of the Ganges near Garh Muktesar, 
on account of the pay of Iiis regiments, and having deserted him, 
wont over to Jawahir Singli, son of Suraj Mai Jat. 

When Nawab Sliuja*‘u-d daula arrived at Farrnkhabdd, lie 
requested Ahmad Khdn and Muhammad Khan Bangash, Hafiz 
Ralimat, Dundi Khan, Najib Khan, and other Rohilla and 
Afghan chiefs, to lend him their aid ; but through fear of the 
English they all refused to accompany him. Ghaziu-d din Khan 
’Imadu-1 Mulfc, who was in those days with Ahmad Khan at 
Farrukhdbad, accompanied Shuja’‘u-d daula from Farrukhabdd to 
the Mahrattas at Kora. The Mahrattas went with them to 
the ferry of J&jmau, on the banks of the Ganges. The English 
left Allahab&d, and came to the same place, when Nawab Shuj&’u-d 


y [See note, p. 155, supH."] 



daula, Gh&zlu-d dla Kbdu and the Mahrattas resolved to oifpose 
them. 

After an obstinate battle, the army of the Mahrattas took .to 
flight, and having plundered on their way the city of Kora, 
arrivjcd at Kalpi. Ghiiziii-d din, with a few men, fled to Farrnkh- 
abad. fShuja’u-d daula, disappointed in obtaining help and 
assistance in every quarter, determined to venture alone to the 
Engli.sh, and make peace with them, rather than wander from 
place to place in a state of embarrassment. He accordingly came 
unattended to Jajinau, where the Englisli liad encamped. When 
he approaclied the camp, and the Englisli \vero informed of his 
coming, their cliiefs, wlio wore very polite and affable, immediately 
came out of their tents, and proceeded on foot to meet liim. Tliey 
showed liim groat hospitality and respect, and, accompanying him 
to tlioir tents with due honour, promised to restore to him the 
provinces whicli liad been in Ins possession, and told liim tliat he 
W’as at liberty to place liis fainil}^ wdierovor ho liked. The Nawab, 
having taken his leave from the English, pitclied his tents at tlio 
distance of four kos from theirs. lie summoned his family from 
Bareilly, and sent them to Lucknow. 

Simru, conimander of the Gardi regirnent, wdio \vas now in 
the service and in charge of the family of tlie Hawab, had been 
formerly in the employ of the English ; and, taking some oflbiico 
at them, had entered tlic service of Kasim "Ali Khan, Governor 
of Bengal, and when the Khan was ruined, had entered at Baksar 
into the service of Nawab Shiija u-d daula. As peace was now 
mfide, tlie English demanded his surrender by the Nawab ; but 
the Nawal), respecting Jiis bravery and courage, did not consider 
it proper to comply, but dismissed Sinirii from his service, 
Simru, who was coniiiig with the family of the Nawab from 
Bareilly to Lucknow, learnt tke new^s of his dismissal on the way, 
Gn this ho petitioned for the arrears of his pay . and resolved to 
take severe measures in the event of refusal. The Nawdb Boganl, 
mother of Nawdb Shuja'‘u-d daula, and Beni Bah&dur, paid him 
Avliat was due to him near Sbahabad, and then dismissed Mm. 
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Having revived his pay, he went to Jawdhir Singh Jat at Dig 
and Kuinblier. The family of the Nawab, witli the Ivhaiiam 
Sahiba and others, arrived at the bdoli (well), near Lucknow, on 
the 9th Mnharram, a.h. 1179 (28 June, 1765 a.d.), and pitched 
their tents there. 

As by this time the Nawab, in company with the English,, had 
reached Phuphaniau, near Allahabad; his family followed Iiiin to 
the same place. * * Hut the English intimated to him that ho 
should leave the ladies of his family at Faizabad, and himself 
accompany them to Maksiulabad, where their chief re.sidod. Tlie 
Nawah acted according to their request, and, having embarked in 
a boat, accompanied tliein to that city by water, witii only a few 
attendants. Wlien an interview took place between tlio hhiglish 
and the Nawab on the way between Azimabad and Maksiid- 
cibad, tlioy sliowed liiin groat hospitality and kindness, and wrote 
him a letter, in which they I’ostored to him both the provinces 
whicli had been in his possession. They took from him the 
district of Allahabad, with several other the animal 

revenue of wliicli amounted altogether to twelve Irws of rupees, 
and also the district of Kora, and they gave these places to Shah 
’Alani Badshah. They also promised to pay the Emperor 
annually a sum of fifty /.acs of rupees on account of the provinces 
of Bengal and ’’Azimabad, and having }>Iaced their idficors in the 
fort of Allahabad, they erected a factory there. From the 13t)i of 
Ilabihi-1 awwal, a.h. 1179, the Nawab’s rule was again established 
in the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad.^ The Emperor took 
up his residence in Sultan KhusnVs garden at Allahabad. The 
Englisli garrisoned the fort of Allahabad, and erected a factory 
in Benares. Mr. Hooper was appointed llesident at tho Court 
of the Nawab, 

The English, 

How can I sufficiently extol the courage, generosity, and justice 
of the English ? In bravery Rustam cannot be compared to 

> [All&hali»Cid was not restored, but, as stated above, was given to the Emperor.] 
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them, because, with only 10,000 foot soldiers, they marched from 
Maksudab&d to ’’Azlmabad, fighting against the army of E&sim 
’All Khdn, consisting of 100,000 horse and foot, and never 
showed their backs in battle. In the sa!ne manner they engaged 
four times with the armies of Sliiijahi-d daula and tlie Emperor, 
which amounted to more than 100,000 infantry and horse, and 
yet never retreated from the field. Moreover, they have fought 
against the Mahrattas and Ghaziii-d din Ivhan, and always with 
a similar result. Hatim Tai, wdio is said to have been the very 
model of generosity, had not perhaps such a liberal mind and 
magnanimous spirit as they have, because, after obtaining victory 
over Siraju-d daula, they gave the provinces of Bengal and 
’Azimabad to JaYar ’Ali Khan, and afterwards to Kasim ‘’All 
Khan, and after conquering the provinces of Oudli and Allahabad, 
tliey restored tliem both to Nawab Shujahi-d daula.^ Nanshir- 
wan is mentioned as most just and equitable, but in justice and 
equity the English are not inferior to him. When they entered 
the city of Lucknow, and other cities and towns in the provinces 
of Oudh and Allahabad, as conquerors, they did not hurt there 
even an ant, and in no way injured or troubled any person. 
Notwithstanding that many turbulent and seditious characters 
instigated them, and pointed out to them the riches of the people, 
told them tliat certain bankers possessed great wealth, and urged 
that it should be exacted from them, yet these righteous people 
allowed no mischief to ho done, but on the contrary, punished 
these low informers, and cautioned them against spelling such 
words again. They strictly ordered their soldiers to commit 
no act of oppression or extortion upon any individual. Mr. 
Hooper was long a Eesideut at the Court of Nawab ShujaVd 
daula, and yet, during the period of seven or eight years he 
was so accredited, neither he himself nor any of his servarits 
committed a single act of violence against any mrson. Monsieur. 
Lainiin (P), a Firing!, who was one of the greatest of Nawdb 
Shuji’u-d daula’s followers, conducted hipiself in the same 

^ ^ See note in preceding page! 
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ejcemplary manner; and although he sent Sy am Lai, his 
to prison at the instigation of the diudn's ejiemies, still he gave 
Jiirn no unnecessary pain. In short, the goodness of these people 
is beyond all bounds, and it is on account of their own and their 
servants" honesty that they are so fortunate and wealtliy. 

Jaivdhir Singh and Ratan Singh^ sons of SuraJ Mai Jetty 
and their mceessors. 

In the month of Jiiniada-s sain, 1181 a.h. (Oct. 1767), Jawaliir 
Singh, son of Siiraj Mai Jat, inarched from Dig and Kuinbher, 
wliich were his residences, to batlie in the tank of Pokhar, a 
great sacred place of the Hindus. It is situated near Ajnur, 
within the territory of Raja Madliu Singh, son 4 >f Raja Jai 
Singh Kachhwaha; and Jawaliir Singh, on reaching the boundary 
of the Raja’s possessions, began to ravage tlio country and 
plunder the people. He overran most places in the territory. 
When lie reached witliin t^Yo stages from Pokhar, he learnt that 
Raja Uijai Singh, son of Raja Bakht Singh Rathor, had also 
come to bathe. Pearing on account of the outrages he had com- 
mitted on Ills way, he wrote to Rijai Singh that lie was suspicious 
of Madhu Singh, and that, if he would permit liim, he W’ould 
come to bathe. The Raja wrote in reply that he should como 
only with 2000 horse; but Jawaliir Singh, contrary to this desire, 
proceeded with all his forces, which consisted of about 60,000 
horse, one lac of foot, and one tliousaiid largo and small guns. 
On the 13th of Juinada-s saiii he bathed in the tank, and having 
halted a fe\v days there, returned. 

The news of his outrages and plundering having reached 
Madhu Singh and other Rajput chiefs, they considered it a 
great insult, and contrary to custom. All the Rajputs having 
asifembled together, went to Madhu Singh, * * proposing to 
take revenge. Madhii Singh replied that he did not think it 
worthy of himself to oppose Jawahir Singh, whose forefathers 
had 'been of the lowjpst dependents and creatures of his ances- 
tors, but that whosoever liked might go against him, Accord- 

VQi:., yiii. lo 
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ingly Dalel Singh and other Eajputs, to the number of about 
20,000 horse, and an equal body of foot soldiers, went to 
oppose Jawdhir Singli, who, finding it difficult to force his way, 
resolved to fight, A battle ensued. The Rajputs showed such 
bravery and courage, that they destroyed about 20,000 horse 
and foot the army of Jawahir Singh. Many also drank the 
cup of death on tlieir part. Jawahir Singli, not being able to 
stand before tlie cruel sword of the Rajputs, took to flight alone, 
and with great difficulty and pain reached Dig and Kumbher. 
Ilis guns, elepluants, horses, treasure, and all the furniture of 
pomp, fell into the hands of the Rajputs, wdio, after staying a few 
days on the field, returned to their respectiv'e residences. 

Jawahir Singh felt great shame of this defeat, and much of the 
vanity and pride which he had entertained was reduced. It is said 
that Jawahir Singh liad made a soldier lus associate and liad great 
friendship for him. * * This soldier, having been guilty of some 
improper act, was disgraced. * * One day, when the Jat chief 
had gone hunting with only a few attendants, that soldier, taking 
his sword and shield, wont to the place where Jawahir Singh was 
standing carelessly with a few men, and struck him a blow with 
his sword, saying, This is the piinislimont of tho^ disgrace I 
have received.” In one blow there was an end of Jawahir Singlfs 
existence, who departed to the world of eternity in the month of 
Safar, 1182 a.h. (June, 1768 a.d.). He was succeeded by liis 
brother Ratau Singh. * * 

When Ratan Singh was killed by a f(\kh\ the ministers of the 
State elevated lus infant son, Ranjit Singh, to liis place, and 
seated him upon the mmnad of the chiefship. Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawaiu Singh, sons of Suraj Mai, but by another wife,' 
rose in opposition, and collected an army of Mahrattas and 
others, to the number of about 30,000 horse, and an equal 
number of foot soldiers. The ministers of Ranjit called the Sikh 
forces from Lahore. These forces then entered, the territories 
of the Jdt, and stretclied out their hands to plunder. Although 
the Jats opposed them, yet they did not withhold their hands. 
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At last, the armies of Ranjit Singh, being collected, fought with 
tlie Sikhs, and drove them out of his possessions. Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawaiu Singh went with the Maliratta army towards 
Malwd and Ujjaiii. The son of Ballii Jat, who liad raised a 
rebellion in the territory, and wished to alienato a part from it, 
and make himself its master, \vas also baffled in his schemes, 
and could not succeed in his object. 

In the month of Safer, 1183 a.h. (June, 1769 a.d.), the town 
of Dig Kumbher twice caught fire, and about twelve or thirteen 
thousand men were burnt. No account was taken of tho animals 
and houses which Avere consumed. 

In the same year Tnkkaji llolkar, son-in-law^ of Malliar lliio, 
Tvam Chand Ganesh and other Mahrattas proceeded with a for- 
midable army of one lac of horse and foot from the Dakliin, and 
reached the territory of Ranjit Singh. A groat conflict took 
place between tho Jat and Maliratta forces, and numerous men 
on both sides fell iii tho field. But the gale of victory blew in 
favour of the Maliratta army, and the Jats took refuge in the 
most fortified of their strongholds. The Maliratta army overran 
and spread devastation in the country whicli belonged to Ranjit 
Singh Jat, from Agra to Kol and Jalesar. The Juts, having 
assembled their forces, prepared to oppose them, and at last 
peace was made between tbe parties. Tlic Jats gave a contribu- 
tion of about forty-five lam of rupees to the Mahrattas, and 
saved tho country from their depredations. Being restored to 
their possessions, tlic}'^ banisHed the fear of the Mahrattas from 
their minds. Civil feuds had broken out among Nuwul Singh, 
llanjit Singh, and otlicr sons and grandsons of Suraj Mai Jat, and 
great disturbances took place, in consequence. 

Najaf Khan, in the commencement of the year 1187 a.h. 
(1773 A.D.), made an irruption into the territories of tho 
Jats ; the Biluchis, Mewattis, and other tribes also joined with 
him. He brought many places which belonged to them into liis 

' [He was “no way related to Malbar Malcolm’s Central India, vol. 

i. p. 163 ; Grant Huff, vol. ii. p. 196.] 
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posseKSsioii, and lias continued to spread disturbances in their terri- 
tories up to this day, the 9th of Jumada-s saiu, 1189 a.h. (Aug. 
1775 A.D.). He subdued the Jats, and reduced the llajas to 
subjection, as we have particularized in the chapter which gives 
liis history. Najaf Kh^n took the fortress of Dig by storm from 
the Jats, who, according to some, also lost possession of Kuinbher. 
This place, as well as A^gra, Mathura, Biiidraban, Kol, Jalesar 
and Jfama, beside many other inahaJs^ fell into the possession of 
Najaf Klian, who at the present day, the 1st of the month of 
Juuicida-1 awwal, 1192 a.h. (1 June, 1778 a.d.), has been 
t no a ired for some time in besie^irino: the fort of Machohri, 

» s o o 


Account of Bengaly Malmuldhddy and Patna ^ Azmdhdd, and of 
the cities of Catcutta and Dacca. 

When the English had driven out Kasim ’All Khan from 
Bengal, Maksudabad and ’Azirnahad Patna, they confirmed the 
son of Ja'far ’Ali Kliaii in tlie deputy-governorship of Bengal, 
and Shitab Eai in that of ’Azlniabad Patna. The armies which 
were stationed in tliosc provinces under the command of the 
former governors were all dismissed, and the necessary number of 
Telinga harkanddzes were enlisted, to be kept at the disposal of 
tln^ deputy-governors of the provinces. It is said that a very 
stnmge practice was introduced into the country, namely, that 
the Ihiglish began to sell some articles themselves, and that they 
prohibited other traders from dealing in them according to former 
practice. 

In tliemonth of Sliawwal, 1183 a.h, (Feb. 1770 a.d.), in the city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, such a stonn raged that 
i^any men were killed, and houses destroyed by the force of the 
hurricane. In the same year such a dreadful famine occurred in 
Calcutta, Bengal, and ’Azimabad, that in places where fom* 
maimds of grain had been sold for a rupee, even four sirs wore 
not then to be obtained for the same money. Consequently 
jjiiany persons died of hunger. It is said that in Bengal and 
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’Azimdbad about three million seven Imndred thousand men 
were starved to death ; and many sold tlioir sons and daui^litei's 
tor grain, or for four or eight anaH a piece. On account of tliis 
dearth, the EngHsli sent several Imndred boats from Calcutta to 
Faizabad for tlie purpose of procuring grain. Thus tlie price of 
corn was also raised in Faiz^ihad and Lucknow. 

It is said that in the month of Muharrarn, 1183 a.h. (May, 
1769 A.D.), such sliowers of liailstones fell, that the whole city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, was reduced to ruins. 
Several nieu were killed, houses levelled to the ground, and oidy 
a few men survived. In the same month and the same year 
hailstones fell also in the city of Maksiulahad. 

It is said that tlie English are so just and honest, that tlioy do 
not interfere with the wealth of any rich men, bankers, merchanis 
and otlior people who reside in their cities, hut, on tlie contrary, 
they are very kind to those wlio are wealthy. But from those 
wlio are powerful they manage to obtain money by their wis<lom 
and adroitness, and even by force if necessary ; but they are not 
oppressive, and never trouble poor people. They are a wonderful 
nation, endowed with equity and justice. May they be always 
happy, and continue to administer justice ! 

Arrival of Governor General Ilastings at Lucknow. 

Wlien, in 1198 a.h. (1784 a.d.), the news spread in Faizabad, 
Lucknow, and other places under the jurisdiction of the Nawilb 
Waziru-1 Mamalik Asafu-d daula, ruler of the provinces of Oudh 
and Allahabad, that the Governor General, Mr. Hastings, was 
coming from Calcutta towards Lucknow, Naw&b Asafii-d daula, 
with a view to welcome him, marched from that city on the 9 th of 
Ttabi’u-s sani, and encamped at Jhusi, near Allahabad. When 
the intelliffence of the Governor General’s arrival at Benares was 
received, the Nawab despatched the minister, Haidar Beg Khdn, 
accompanied by Almas- ’AU Khan, Governor of Kora and 
Et&wa, an officer of great ability and influence. They met the 
Governor General at Benares, and having presented their nazan^, 
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remained in attendance on him. When the Governor General 
reached Alldhabdd, Nawab Asafu-d daula crossed the river, and 
after an interview had taken place between these magnates, they 
came together to Lucknow. Great rejoicings wore made by the 
people on account of* the arrival of tlic Governor General, for the 
Englisli are very just, equitable and humane. 

Destruction of Di/grims at Ilardicdr. 

Every year, in the month of Baisakli (April), tlio people of 
India, particularly Hindus, resort to Hardwar, a place of great 
sanctity, for the purpose of bathing, and a fair lasts for several 
days. It is said tliat in Jumada-1 awvval, 1198 a.ii. (April, 
1784 A.i).), in the (Hindi) month of llaisakh, when the people 
had collected as usual, such a deadly blast arose that fifteen hun- 
dred persons, men and women, died from it in less tliaii two 
hours. In the same month and year thousands of persons lost 
tlieir lives from starvation in Dehli in a space of five or six days, 
on account of the dearth of corn. The famine raged from 
Multan down to Bengal and Maksudabad, with such violence 
that people were reduced to a very deplorable state. They 
laboured under double difficulties, one the scarcity of grain, and 
tlic other the want of employment, which equally affocted both 
the soldier and the tradesman. 

Mr, HasUngSy Governor Gencraly imprkonexl and sent home hg 
orders of the King of England ^ 

Mr. Hastings, who some years previously had been appointed 
by tlio King of England as Governor of Bengal, Maksudabad, 
and ’Azim&bad Patna, revolted from his obedience, and paid no 
attention to the King’s orders, declaring that he was a servant of 
the Kings of India.^ The King of England sent another governor 
to Calcutta in his place; and when he arrived in Calcutta, and 

7 [This short Extract htis been retained, not for its accuracy, hut for its native 
view of the subject.] 

V, * [Jke Birectois of the East India Company.] 
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went to visit Mr. Hastings, that gcntleinan killed him by the 
power of his sorceries. 

After this, the King of England despatched another ofiicer to 
fill the place of Mr. Hastings at Calcutta ; but tliat gentleman 
declined to resign charge of the government. At last they'- de- 
Icrinined on fighting a duel, with the understanding that the victor 
should assume the office of Covernor. A day was fixed, and 
oil that day tlicy'- fouglit a duel. Mr. Hastings escaped, hut 
wounded liis antagonist in the arm with a pistol-ball, who was 
consecpiently^ obliged to return to England. 

The King of England then contrived a plot, and sent to 
Calcutta about four luuidrod European soldiers, in a vessel under 
the command of Mr. Maepherson, with a letter to Mr. Hastings, 
to the elibet that, as in these days lie had many battles to fight, 
Mr. Maepherson bad been despatclied with these soldiers to 
reinforce him, and to render service to him whenever exigency 
might require it. Secret instructions w^ere given to Mr. Macpliorson 
and tlie soldiers to seize Mr. Hastings and forward Iiiin to His 
Majesty\s presence. Wlien the ship readied near Calcutta, Mr. 
Macpliorson sent tlie Koyal letter to Mr. Hastings, and saluted 
Jjim with the fire of guns of the ship, Mr. Hastings, having 
read tlie letter, embarked in a boat, and, in company of 
the other English officers who were with him in Calcutta, pro- 
ceeded to welcome Mr. Maepherson. On his approaching the 
vessel, Mr. Maepherson paid a salute, and with a double guard of 
the European soldiers, went from the ship into Mr. Hastings’s 
boat. Immediately on boarding the boat, he ordered the soldiers 
to surround Mr. Hastings, and having thus made him a prisoner, 
sliowed him the orders for his own appointment as Governor, and 
the warrant which His Majosty'^ had given for the apprehension 
of Mr. Hastings, who saw no remedy but to surrender iiimself a 
prisoner. Mr. Maepherson sent him to England in a ship under 
the custody of the European guard which had come out for that 
purpose. 
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TA'IirKIl-I SHAHADAT-I FARllUKII SIYAR 

OP 

MIRZX MUHAMMAD liAKHSH. 

[The full title of this work is Tdril^h-l ShffhdflaUi Farnihh 
Sif/ar mi JulaH-i Muhammad Shah, Tlie author, Mirza Mu- 
harnmad Bakhsh, was a poet, and wrote under tlie name i\!shol>. 
Nothing has been found about him beyond what lie himselt' tolls 
us in his Preface. He was a soldier, and served with Nawab 
Muhiiu-l Mulk, from tlio beginning to the end of tlie wav wn'th 
Ahmad Shah Abdali.‘“* He records how in thivS war lie porsonally 
overthrew and granted quarter to three Abdali horsemen, for 
which exploit he obtained great applause and reward. After- 
wards he served under Khan-khanan (Intizamu-d daula), and 
obtained a mnnmh of 2000, with his ancestral title of Kaswar 
Khan; hut he adds that this title was beyond his deserts, and he 
remained contented with his simple name of Muhammad Bakhsh. 
Subsequently he acted in company with ’Imadu-l Mulk Ghaziu-d 
din Khan: He seems to have been a bold dashing officer, and 
he had several brothers and friends serving with him. His name 
frequently appears in the course of the work when he records 
what he himself did or saw, as in the Extract which follows. 

The work boars no special relation to the death of Farrukh 
Siyar. The author’s intention w^as to write the history of “the 
hundred years from the death of Aurangzeb to the present 
time, 1196 a.h.” (1782 a.d.) ; but Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. and 
another in the Library of the India Office close with the return 
of N&dir Shdh, and the death of Zakariya Khdn, governor of the 
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Pfinjfib. The history is verj?- summary up to the beginning of 
the reign of Muhammad Sliah, after which it is written in full 
detail. The author acknowledges his obligations to tlie Tdrikh-i 
Muhammad Shdh^ but has also recorded “what lie lieard from 
trustworthy persons, and wdiat he saw when serving Sultans and 
wazirs/^ In his Preface he mentions the works tliat he used for 
his Introduction. They arc the usual authorities : the Akhar- 
iidma, I'abalxdt-i Akhan^ Ikbdl-ndnia-i Jahdn(jh% “the Journal 
which Jaliangir himself wrote in a very pleasant style,**’ and 
many other works. There are some references also to liis own 
poetical productions — a poem of 700 couplets called Falak-dshoh, 
written at Uliartpiir, “ one of the vstrong fortroKSses of Siiraj Slal 
Jat,” and another called Kdr-ndma, “ Jlook of Deeds/’ in 3000 
couplets, written by command to celebrate the wars of Nawab 
Mi/inu-l Mulk. 

In the course of the Preface he speaks of tlie English in highly 
eulogistic terms. He specially mentions Captain Jonathan Scott, 
wlio.se learning and acquirements lie extols in verse, and for whoso 
encouragement he is grateful. He also acknowledges the counte- 
nance and kindness which ho received from Colonel Policr at 
Lucknow. 

Size — 9 inches by 8, 670 pages of 16 lines eacli.] 


EXTRACT. 

[When Nizamu-l Mulk went forth to treat with Nadir Shah, 
the author of this work, with several horsemen consisting of liis 
brethren and near relations, by the strength of their horses, but 
witli great difficulty and much management, got in front of the 
elephants of i^saf Jah Nizamu-1 Mulk, and arrived first at the 
battle-field. * * As we were before all, we had the first sight. 
Tlio Persians and others of Nadir’s army, having dismounted 
and picketed their horses, were plundering and ransacking with- 
out check. They had broken open the chests with blows of 
axes and swords, torn in pieces the bags of gold and silver, and 
having scattered the contents on the ground, were engaged in 
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picking them up. Furniture, especially the culinary utensils of 
silver and copper, foil into the hands of the plunderers. 

WJjen we readied the place of meeting, it was dark, and every 
one, great and small, remained on the spot he first reached. His 
Majesty approadied with a large escort of men and guns witli 
great splendour. Next came the train of the chief ivazir ’Azimu-llali 
Khan Zaluru-d daula Bahadur. His elephant was in armour, 
and lie himself rode in an iron howda^ and was clothed in armour 
from liead to foot, so that his eyes were the only parts of his 
body tliat were visible. He was attended h}^ a suitable escort of 
men and arms, and made his obeisance to his monarch, and his 
mhim to Asaf Jah. Next came the Wazirii-l mamdlik Bahadur. 
* * All the chiefs were mounted on elephants clad in armour, In 
war howdas of iron variously ornamented, and all the elephant 
riders Irom the grcjatost to the least were covered with arms aiul 
armour from head to foot.] 


CXAMI. 

W A K r A'T-I A Z F A R t . 

[This is one of the works mentioned by Sir IL M. Elliot as 
containing inatter for the history of Shah ’Alarn. He did not 
obtain a copy of the work, and all that is known about it is de- 
rived from a letter written to Sir Henry by Sir Walter Elliot. 
It says, “ The Wdki!dt-i Azfari is a more autobiography of an 
individual of no note. This Azfari had some intercourse with 
Ghulam Eadir in his youth, and gives a few particulars of events 
which passed under his own observation.’’ From the extracts 
inclosed in this letter it is apparent that the work was written 
after the death of Ghulam Kadir, which occurred in 1788 a.d.] 
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BAIIllU-L MAWWAJ 

OF 

MUHAMMAD ’ALI' KHA'N AJSSi^lir. 

The author of this ^vo^k is Muhainiiiad ’All Kluin Aiisari, Tim 
‘Tzzatu-d daiila llidayatii-lkh Khan, son of Sliamsu-d daula 
Lutfii-lhili Kluin Sadik Tahawwur Jang. 

Being* devoted from his early youth, as most of these authors 
say of themselves, to history and studies subsidiary to it, and 
passing most of liis time in the company of those who spoke and 
wrote of these subjects, he determined upon writing a general 
history; and as lie liad already written an account of tlie 
Prophets, he thought he could not do better than devote his time 
to a inoro secular History, embracing the lives of the Kings who 
in past times have ruled upon the earth ; so that, through both his 
labours combined, he might derive the double reward of hope of 
heaven and advantage u])Oii eartli. Belying, tliercfore, upon 
the help of God, he allowed ‘‘the parrot of his tongue to expatiate 
in the garden of language,’’ and after spending a very long time 
upon his compilation, he completed it in the year 1209 A.ti., 
corresponding with a.d. 1794-5. 

It is a comprehensive and useful work, as will be seen from the 
list of contents given below, but it presents nothing particularly 
worthy of extract. 

The work is divided into nine Chapters, and forty-nine Sections, 
fancifully ^called seas (hah') and waves (mduj) respectively, and 
hence the title of Bahru-l Maicwdj^ ‘‘ The Tempestuous Sea.'* 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. — Book 1. In six Chapters; 1, Peshdadians ; 2. 
Ivaianians; 3. Tawaifu-l Muliik ; 4. Sassanians; 5. Akaslra ; 6. 
Tubbas of Yemen, p. 8. — II. In two Chapters : 1. Ummayides ; 
2. 'Abbasidos, p. 64. — III. In eleven Chapters : 1. T&hirians ; 

2. SafTarians ; 3. Sainariians ; 4. Ghazm'vldes; 5. Ghorians ; 
6. Biiwaihides ; 7. Saljiikians; 8. Khwarizinshalus ; 9. Atabaks ; 
10. Isnia’ilians ; 11. Chiefs of Kara Khitai and Kirinan, p. 
112. — IV. In oiglit Chapters: 1. The Ceesars ; 2. The Saljuks 
of Rum; 3. D4nislimandias ; 4. Salifias ; 5. Manguchakias ; 
6. Rulers of Kardman ; 7- Zulkadarias ; 8. Othmanlis, p. 175. 
— V. On the Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 208. — VL In 
four Chapters : 1. Turk, the son of Tafath ; 2. Tjitar, and his 
descendants; 3. The Muglials ; 4. Puranjar Kaan, p. 211. — 
VII. In seven Chapters, on Changi'z Khan and his descendants, 
p. 219. — VIII. In five Chapters: 1. Chaubanians; 2. rikanians; 

3. Muzaflm’iaiis ; 4. Rulers of Kirit ; 5. Saribarans, p. 274. — 
IX. In Six Chapters: 1. Timur and his descendants; 2. His 
descendants who ruled in I" ran and Khurdsdn ; 3. Kara*kumlu 
Turks; 4. Ak-kiiiliilu ; 5. Saliarlans ; 6. Nddir Shah, Ahmad 
Shah Ab(Uli, etc., p. 319. 

Size — Largo 8vo., containing 437 pages, with 17 linos to 
a page. 

This work is known to me onlj^ from a copy in the Library of 
the Rd-ja of Benares, and I have never heard of any other, A 
ponderous commentary on the Kurdn bears the same title. 
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CXIX. 


’IBRAT-Ni^MA 

OF 

FAKtR KHAIRU-p BtN MUHAMMAD. 

[The author of tills work was Fakir Khairii-cl din Allahabadi, 
who also wrote the History of Jaunpur translated by Major 
Pogsoii and tlio BaliL'ant-nama^ to be hereafter notieed. During 
the latter part of his life he resided at Jaunpur, in the enjoyineiit 
of iji> pension from the Dritish Govcrninent, which he had earned 
principally by the assistance which lie rendered to Mr. Anderson 
ill his neirociatioiis with the MahrattaKS, He left the service of 
Mr. Aiid(?rson through sickness, and was afterwards in the service 
of one of the Imperial princes. Subsequently he retired to 
Lucknow, and obtained sonioflivour from the Nawab Sa’adat ’AH, 
whom he greatly extols, and whose liigh sounding titles he 
recites in full as “rtimadu-d daulat wau-d din rtizadu-1 Islam 
wau-1 Musliiuin Waziru-1 nuuiialik ’Umdatu-1 Mulk Yaininu-d 
(laulat Jfazimu-1 Mulk Nawab Sa'adat 'AH Khan IkihdJur 
Mubariz Jang.” Tlie author died about the year 1827. 

The work may be considered as a History of the reigns of 
'Alamgir II. and Shah 'Alam, for although it begins with Timur, 
the lives of the Emperors before ’Alamgir are dismissed in a 
very summary way, and occupy altogether only 25 pages. The 
main portion of the work, the reign of Shah 'Alam especially, is 
very full and minute, and tlie autlior shows himself particularly 
well acquainted with the affairs of Sindhia. The work is of con- 
siderable length, and is divided into years and many chapters. It 
closes soon after recounting the horrible cruelties practised on the 
Emperor Shdh 'Alam and his family by the infamous Gliulam 
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Kadir, whose atrocities he describes at length, and wlioso conduct 
he denounces in tlie strongest language ; “ The greatest of all the 
calamities that have flxllen upon Hindustan were the acts of the 
traitor Ghnlani Kadir, which deprived the Imperial house of all 
its honour and dignity, and consigned himself, his relations, 
and his tribe, to everlasting infamy 

A subsequent chapter describes the death of Ghuldm Kadir, 
whose cai'oer induced the author to give his work the title of 
^Ibnd-ndmaj Book of Warning.'*’ It extends to 1204 a.h. 
(1790 A.n.), and was written before the end of the reign of Shah 
’i^Clam. The history is well written, in simple intelligible language, 
and deserves more notice than the limits of tliis work will allow. 
Some Extracts follow, translated chiefly by the Editor, but a few 
passages are by munsliis. 

' Sir H. Elliot’s copy was bought at Lucknow, and is a folio 14 
inches by 9, containing 500 pages of 25 lines to the page.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Iliitiny (Kjalnst ^Imdda4 ^Inlk Ghdziu^d dkn. 

[Mmadu-1 Mulk, after arranging the revenue and other matters 
(upon the accession of ’Alanigir II.), set about a reformation of 
the cavalry and shi ddyh ^ system, wliich had fallen into a very 
corrupt state. lie removed the Emperor from Shah-Jahciiiabad 
to Pain'pat, and then, taking away from the officials of the cavalry 
the lands whicli they held round the capital, he appointed his 
own officers to manage them. The chiefs of the cavalry, being 
hurt by the deprivation of their sources of income, and being 
encouraged by the Emperor and some of his councillors, were 
clamorcAis against tlio mziry and sent their traldk to him to 
demand their pay. The tvazlr directed Najib Khai\ to inquire 
into the matter, and he set his son, Zabita'Klian, to the work. ** 
The soldiers, dissatisfied with their wakil% and ready for a 
disturbance, sent thirty or forty of their moat violent leaders 

' [The word sm seems to have a wider meaning than that suggested in page 136 
supra. There were various lu the Chahdr Gutzdr, the s/rniw/wr (sword) 

A is mentioned.] 
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to get redress for their grievances. These men, complaining 
and railing against tlieir officers, went to the pavilion of the 
wazii'i and, collecting there in a mob, raised a great tumult. 
Tlie 7mztr heard this, and, proud of his rank and power, came 
fearlessly out to quell the disturbance. The rioters seized 
liim, and began to abuse him in terms unmentionable. Num- 
bers gathered together from every side, and the mob increased. 
They tore off liis clothes, and in the struggle Jiis turban even 
fell from his head. Then they dragged him through the streets 
of Piiiripat to tlieir camp. The icnzirn forces, hearing of tlio 
disturbance, gathered and prepared to fight ; hut when they 
saw their master in the hands of the mutineers, they were help- 
less. The chiefs of the diujh went to the wazir witli apologies, 
and brought liim a turban and such garments as they could 
got. The wazh\ seeing liow frightonod they wei’C, flew into a 
rage, and reviled them. IMeanwhilo a message was brouglifc from 
the Emperor to the officers, offering to make himself responsible 
for their pay if they would deliver over the wazir to him a 
prisoner, and telling them that if he escaped from their liands, 
tliey would have hard work to got their pay from him. 

The passions of the mob being somewhat quieted, their chiefs 
thought that the best way of saving tliemselvos was to communi- 
cate the Emperor’s message to the ivaztr. They came humbly 
before liim, with importunities, and brought an elephant, on which 
they seated liim. Hasan Khan, one of the chiefs, took his seat 
ill the liOfcda with him, and attended him as his servant to the door 
of his tent. As soon as the icazir had alighted, Hasan Khdn 
also dismounted from the elephant, and mounting a Iiorse went 
off to the camp. The ivaztr entered liivS tent, and sat down. Ho 
then inquired what had become of Hasan Khan, and on being 
told, he went out and mounted an elepliant. His own officers 
and soldiers were collected there, prepared to act, and waited only 
for directions. He gave them orders to kill every man of that 
riotous party, whoever he might be, and wherever they might 
find him ; not one was to bo allowed to escape with life. The 
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Roliillas of Najib Khan and other adherents fell upon the doomed 
band, and in a short space of time no trace of them was left. 
Many were killed, and a few with (only) a nose and two ears 
escaped by flight. ’Imadu-1 Miilk was much hurt and troubled 
by the part tlie Emperor had tJiken. In a few days they re- 
turned to Dehli, and he, leaving the Emperor under the watch 
of liis confidants, proceeded to Lahore.] 

^Imddii-l Mulk Ghuz'm-d dm seizes the vndoio of Muinu-l Mulk, 

[’Iniiidu-l Mulk formed the design of recovering Lahore, and 
marched for that purpose from Dehli with a largo army, taking 
with him Prince \Si\i Gauhar. They went forward as if on a 
hunting excursion. Lender the advice of Adina Beg Klian, he 
sent forward from Ludhiyana a force under the command of 
Saiyid Jam(lu-d din Khan, wliich accomplished the march of 
forty or fifty kos in one day and night, and reached Ldhore early 
oil the following morning. The widow of Mu’inu-1 Mulk was 
asleep in her dwelling, and aw^oke to find herself a^ prisoner. She 
was carried to the camp of ’Imadu-l Mulk, who, upon her arrival, 
waited upon her, and begged to be excused for what ho had done. 
Having consoled her, he kept her near liimself, and gave the 
province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan for a tribute of thirty 
lacs of rupees. Prince ’xVli Gauhar was annoyed by the com- 
plaints and reproaches of the widow of Mu’inu-1 Mulk, and tried 
to induce Mnuidu-l Mulk to reinstate her; but the minister paid 
no heed to In’s remonstrances, and annoyed liiin in every way. 
The widow, hurt by the treatment she liad received, let loose her 
tongue, and in a loud voice reviled and abused the wazzr, Slie 
added, ‘‘This conduct of yours will bring distress ijpon the 
realm, destruction to Sliah-Jahanubad, and disgrace to tlie nobles 
and the State. Ahmad Shah Durrani will soon avenge this dis- 
graceful act and punish you.” 

Ahmad ShS.h (Abddli}, on hearing of this daring act of 
■Imddu-1 Mulk, came hastily to Lahore. Adina Beg Kh&n, 
being unable to resist, fled towards Hansi and Hissdr. ’ImSdu-l 
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Mulk was frightened, and by the good offices of Prince ’XU 
Gauhar, he succeeded in effecting a reconciliation with the widow 
of Mu’inu-l Mulk. When Ahmad Shah drew near to Dehli, 
'iinadu-l Mulk had no resource but submission, so he sought 
pardon of his offence through the mediation of the widow. AV^ith 
all the marks of contrition he w^ent forth to meet the Shah, and 
the widow interceding for him, he was confirmed in liis rank and 
office, upon condition of paying a heavy tribute. On the 7th of 
Jumada-1 awwal, 1170 a.h. (28 Jan. 1757 A.n.), he entered the 
fortress of Shdh-Jalianabad, and had an interview' with the 
Emperor 'Alamgir. lie remained in the city nearly a month, 

plundering tlio inhabitants, and very few people escaped being 
* * 

When Ahmad Shah demanded the tribute from 'Imadu-l 
Mulk, the latter asked how it could be thought possible for Iiim 
to liave such a sum of money ; but he added that if a force of 
Durrauis and a Prince of the house of Timiir wore sent with 
liiin, ho might raise a large sum from the country of Sirhind. 
The Abdali named Prince *AU Oauhar, but that Prince had been 
greatly pained and disgusted by the wilfulness and want of respect 
shown by ’linadud Mulk on their march to Lahore, so he declined. 
* * ^lmMu-1 Mulk, having assembled a large force, went into 
Oiidli, and Nawab Sliuja’'u-d daula marched boldly out of Luck- 
now to oppose him, and took post at Saudi. Conflicts between 
their advanced forces went on for several days, but au agreement 
was arrived at through the inediuin of SaMu-llali Khan, by 
which Shuja’u-d daula agreed to pay five lacs of rupees in cash 
to furnish supplies.] 

Transactions of the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.). Martrydom 
of ^Alamgir II} 

‘‘Irnddu-l Mulk (Gh&ziu-d din Khan), who was very apprehen- 
fciive of Ifajibu-d daula, excited Dattd Sindhia and Jhanku Mah- 

^ [Si> H. M. Elliot selected this passage from the Akhbdru-l Muhahhat ; hut as it 
Was Copied verbatim from this work, it has beea restored to the rightful owner.] 

yoL, vin. 
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ratta to hostilities against him, and promised them several lacs 
of rupees, on condition of their expelling him from the country 
which he occupied. The Mahratta chiefs accordingly, at the 
head of their southern* armies, attacked Najibu-d daula with 
impetuosity, and he, as long as he was able, maintained his 
ground against that force, which was as numerous as ants or 
locusts, till at last, being able to hold out no longer, he took 
refuge in the fort of Sakartal. The southrons laid siege to the 
fort, and having stopped the supplies of grain, put him to great 
distress. Sindliia, seeing Najibii-d daula reduced to extremities, 
sent for ’Imadu-1 Mulk from Shah-Jahaiiabad, in order to com- 
plete the measures for chastising him. 

'Imadu-l Mulk, suspicious of the Emperor, and knowing 
that Mntizanm-d daula Khan-khanaii was his cliief adviser, 
murdered that noble in the very act of saying his prayers. 
He then treaclK>rously sent Mahdi ^AU Khan, of Kashmir, 
to the Emperor, to report that a most saintly damesh from 
Kandalidr liad arrived in the city, wlio was lodged in the koflla 
of Firoz Shah, and that he was well worth seeing. The 
Emperor, who was very fond of visiting fakirs^ and particularly 
such a one as had come from the country of Ahmad Shah, 
became extremely desirous of seeing him, and went to him 
almost unattended. When he reached the appointed place, he 
stopped at tlie door of the chamber where liis assassins were 
concealed, and Malidi ’All Khdii relieved him of the swoi’d which 
he had in his hand, and put it by. As he entered the house, 
the curtains were down and fastened to the ground. Mirza 
Babar, son of I'zzu*d din, son-iiidaw of tlie Emperor, beginning 
to sus[)ect foul play, drew his sword, and wounded several of the 
conspirators. Upon this the myrmidons of 'Irnadu-l Mulk 
surrounded and took liim prisoner ; and having taken tlie sword 
from him, placed him in a palanldn^ and sent him back to the 
royal prison. Some evil-minded Mughals were expecting the 
Emperor in the chamlH?r, and wlicn they found him there un- 
attended and alone, they jumped up, and inflicting on him 
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repeated wounds with tlieir daggers, brought him to the ground, 
and then threw his body out of the window, stripped off all the 
clothes, and left the corpse stark naked. After lying on the 
ground for eighteen hours, his body was taken up by order of 
Mahdi ’All Kh4n, and buried in tlie sepulchre of the Emperor 
Huniayun.^ This tragedy occurred on Thursday, the 20th of 
Rabi’u-s saiu, 1173 a.ti. (30th Nov. 1759 a.d.). On the same 
day a youth named Muluu-l Millat, son of Muhiu-s Sunnat, son 
of Kam Bakhsh, was raised to the throne with tlio title of Shall 
Jahan III' 

’Iinadu-l Mulk hastened to Sakartal, and came to an under- 
standing with Najibu-d daiila. In the mean time, the report of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani’s invasion spread among the people. 
Tmadu-l Mulk, in fear of his life, saw no other means of safety 
than in seeking the protection of Suraj Mai, and accordingly 
departed without delay for that chiefs territory. Please God, an 
account of the arrival of Shah Durrani shall bo related liercaftor. 

Insult to Shah ^Alam. 

It is a custom among the Ilindiis that at tlie holt festival they 
throw dust upon each other, and indulge in practical jokes. On 
the 14th of Jumada-1 awwai, in the twenty -eighth year of tlie 
reign of Ills Majesty Shah 'Alain, when this festival occurred, 
Anand Eao Narsi dressed up a porsou in fine garments to 
represent the Emperor, and applied long false inustaclios and 
a board to his lips and chin. The person was placed on an old 
bedstead, with a lad in his arms, in the dress of a woman, to 
represent the Emperor’s daughter, wliom he very tenderly loved, 
and alwiiys kept in his presence when lie went out in a litter or 
on an elephant. Tlie bedstead was carried on tlie shoulders of 

' The circumstances of this Emperor’s death are not moutioned by the ordiiinry 
authorities. Bow is the most cireumstantiid. Compare Mill’s British LuIm^ vol. ii. 
p. 473; Grant Buff’s Jlistonj of the MahraUas, vol. ii. p. 137; Seir Mufiiqhirin, 
vol. ii. p. 166; Life of Jlajh liithmat A7irt«, p. 57; Elphinstoue’s IndUt^ vol. ii. p. 
635 ; Scott’s History of the Beevan, vol. ii. p. 230 ; Bow’s History of Judiii, vol. ii. 
I»v473 ; Franklin’s &hah AulmHy p. 13. 
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four men, and before it went several persons of low caste in the 
habit of the Emperor's attendants, with clubs, umbrellas, and 
other insignia of royalty in their hands. In this manner they 
proceeded in regular procession, beating drums, and surrounded 
by a multitude of spectators. Tliey passed by tlie Jah4u-nuni4 
palace, wliere the Emperor was sitting. This great insolence, 
however, excited no indignation in Ilis Majesty’s noble mind ; 
but, on the contrary, he ordered a reward of five hundred rupees 
to be given 'to those persons. Shah Nizamu-d din, who was an 
enemy of i^nand liao, availed himself of the opportunity, and 
having succeeded in kindling the Emperor's anger, represented 
the matter on His Majesty's part to Maharaja Sindhia, in whose 
camp A'nand Eao resided. * * The IMaluiraja was highly in- 
censed on being informed of this disrespectful and impudent 
proceeding, and immediately ordered that tlie tents of Anand 
Eao should be plundered, and that he should bo sent to Eaj 
Muhammad, ddrogha of artillery. No sooner was the order 
passed than his tents and all liis property were given up to 
plunder, and he himself was seized and placed in front of a gun. 
The Emperor, on being informed of the orders which the 
Maharaja had given, sent one of his eunuchs to tell the Maharaja 
that His Majesty was pleased to pardon the offender; but that 
he lioped, as a warning to otliers, the Maharaja would turn him 
out of his camp. Orders were accordingly given by the 
Maluiraja, he was called back from the gun, and his life was 
spartnl ; but he was disgraced and banished from the presence. 
Anand Rao remained concealed in the camp for a few days, and 
after having collected his property wliich was left from the spoil, 
he went away to ITjjain. 

Thirtieth Year of the Reign, 1202 a.h. (1787-8 a.d.). 

Atrocities of Gfmldni Kddir. 

[When Ghul&m KadirKhfi.n and Isma'il Beg Khdn had made 
jtheit way into Dehli by the contrivance of Ndzir Mansur 'All 
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Kh&n and the connivance of the Mughal chiefs, Ghulam Kadir 
assumed the chief authority. He began to oppress the citizens, 
and demanded money from tho Emperor. These proceedings 
made the Emperor very angry. Gliulani Kadir went to tlie 
Emperor to ask him for the paj'- of the soldiers, and for some 
supplies to maintain his own dignity. The Emperor replied that if 
ho possessed anj'-^ money, he would not witlihold ‘it. Ghularn 
K&dir replied that one of tlie Princes must be placed in his 
charge, so that he might go and fight with tho Mahrattas. TJio 
Emperor told him to go out of tho city to hiiiit, and that 
Sulaiman Sliukoh should then be sent to him. He accordingly 
departed, and fixed his head-quarters near tlie koiilti of Firoz 
Shah. Afterwards the Prince was mounted on an elephant 
and was brought with his retinue to the camp. The officers 
presented their nazars^ and five liuiulred liorse, a regiment of foot 
and four guns were placed at the door of the Prince’s tent as a 
guard. * * 

Ghularn Kadir proceeded to tlie palace, * * and urged the 
Emperor to procure money from somewhere and to give it to 
him for the pay of tho troops. At this juncture a. message 
was brought to Ghul5,m Kadir from the Malika Zamdniya (tlie 
queen dowager), offering to give him ten lacs of rupees, on con- 
dition of Sliah ’Alain being deposed, of Prince Bedar Bakht, 
son of the late Emperor Ahmad Shah, being raised to the throne, 
and the fort and city being placed in his possession. Glmlam 
Kadir agreed to this, and confirmed the plan by his word and 
covenant, expressing his devotion to the house of Babar. On tho 
26th Shawwal, 1202 a.h. (31st July, 1788 a.d.), he went to the 
palace, attended by five hundred men, to demand money for the 
soldiers, and to express his fears of the Emperor. On tho Emperor 
inquiring what he meant, he replied that his enemies and detractors 
had raised suspicions against him in the Emperor’s mind, and to 
guard against this he required that the charge of the palace 
should be placed in tlie hands of his own people, so that he might 
come and state freelj^ what he had to represent. The Emperor 
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replied that he seemed destined to be the ruin of the royal 
house, and that his name would stand infamous on the page of 
history. Nazir Mansur ’Ali Kh&n observed that Isma'il Khan 
was present with a statement and agreement, and that (for con- 
firming it by oath) he had also brought tlie Holy Kuran. He 
was called forward, the compact was confirmed upon the Holy 
Kuran, under the signatures of himself and Ghulam Kddir. The 
Emperor said, I place myself under the protection of the Kuran, 
and submit to your wislics.” 

Having obtained the Emperor’s consent, the Nazir placed the 
gates of the palace in charge of Ghulam Kadir’s men. * * Four 
tliousaiid horse were posted in and about tlie palace, * * and all 
the environs were in the possession of the men of Ghulam Kadir 
and tlie Mirzd (Bedar Bakht). They took possession of the doors 
of the fernale apartments, beat the eunuchs with stones and sticks, 
seized upon the goods and furniture, and took the wardrobe and the 
store-rooms out of the hands of the royal servants. A few personal 
attendants and eunuclis were all that remained with the Emperor. 
No one was left who could go out to ascertain what was passing, 
and the Emperor was in great trouble and lanxicty. At tliat 
moment Prince Akbar said, One choice is yet left : if you will 
allow us, we brothers will all fall upon those traitors, and will 
bravely encounter martyrdom.'’ He replied, “ No one can 
escape the decrees of the Almighty, tliere is no contending 
against doom ; the power is now in the hands of others.” Prince 
Akbar raised a great cry, drew his sword, and placed it to his 
throat to kill himself. The Emperor snatched the sword from 
his hand, and put it to his own tliroat. A cry arose from all who 
wore present, and the noise spread through tlie palace. Ghulam 
Kadir came in alarmed. The Emperor, with great politeness, 
called him near, and placing his head upon his own breast, said in 
his ear, ^‘Twenty lacs of rupees have provided, but let them 
be expended in the business of the Mahrattas, and not in a way 
that will bring censure and lasting disgrace upon me.’’ * * 

On the 27th Shaww&l Ghulam Kddir, having come to an 
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understanding with Isma’il Beg Khan, went into the presence of 
the Emperor, who was seated in his private apartments, and began 
to speak favvningly. The Emperor said, “ I relied upon your 
promise and your oath on the Kuniu, and kept myself in private, 
tell me what you require, for I have no remedy (jihulam KaJir 
frowned and replied, '‘I liave no reliance on you. He who speaks 
of sitting ill private should give up tlie claim to sovereignty,’’ 
At that moment Gul Muhammad Khan brougiit forward Prince 
Uedar Baklit. Ghulaiu Kadir insolently stepped forward, and 
took the Emperor’s dagger from his girdle, Avhilo liis companions 
wrested the swords from the hands of the Princes. The 
Emperor’s personal attendants and tlie eighteen Princes were 
removed to the Haldtin} Ghulam Kadir then took the haiid of 
Prince Beddr Baklit, and placed him on the royal scat. The 
chiefs who were present made their offerings, and the drums 
were beaten to proclaim tlie name of Bedar Jiakht. He thus 
ascended the throne on the 27th Sliawwal, 1204 a.u. (22nd 
June, 171^0). 

On the 8th Zi-1 ka’da Ghulam Kadir sent his stern officers 
to Bedar Baklit for ten lacs of rupees. He excused himself, 
saying that the Imperial family had been swept clean, but he 
would send what he could scrape together. He sent some vessels 
of silver and otlier articles, and said that if more was required, 
application should b(3 made to Sindhia and the Rajas who were 
well affected towards the Imperial throne. Rohilla ’All said, 
“Your Majesty must go into the private apartments, for the 
money will not bo obtained without some trouble,” He said, “If 
there is any more money, you are welcome to it. I came out of 
the salat in with a shirt and an old pair of trowsers, Avhich I still 
have; but you know all about it.” Ghul&rn Kadir took the gold 
and silver-mounted articles from the apartments of Shah ’Alam 
and the princes and princesses, then piled them in a heap and 
burnt them, and sent the metal to the mint to bo coined. He 

^ [This word recurs, and, as here used, it probably is an abbreviation of the words 
dmrhi mtdUn, apartments of the Princes. (See supra^ p. 141.}] 
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took several cart-loads of swords, daggers, and muskets, belonging 
to the Emperor and Princes ; some he gave to his companions, 
and some he sent to the store-house. 

Shah ’i^lam and the Princes were kept as prisoners in the 
Moti Mahall, Ghulam Kadir ordered that Prince Akbar and 
Prince Sulaiman Shukoh should be bound and whipped by the 
carpet-spreaders. Shah ’Alam exclaimed, Whatever is to be 
done, do to me ! Tliese are young and innocent.” Bedar Bakht 
now came in. Gliulam Kadir abused them, and put every one of 
them in the hot sunshine. Bedar Bakht, having sat there a 
little while, informed him how to find money, and said, “My 
servants are at your command, threaten them, and ask for it.**' 
The female attendants of the palace were tlien bound, and hot 
oil being poured on the palms of their hands and their feet, they 
gave information of two ice vaults from which a box of gold, 
silver and mounted vessels was taken, * * Shah 'Alam was 
sitting in the sun and complaining, when Ghulam Kiidir said to 
some truculent Afghans, “ Throw this babbler down and blind 
him,” Those men threw him down, and passed the needle into 
his eyes. They kept him down safe on the ground for a time 
with blows of sticks, and Ghulam Kadir asked him derisively if 
he saw anything, and ho replied, ‘^Nothing but the Holy Kuraii 
between me and you.” All night long lie and his children and 
the women of his palaco kept up loud cries. Ghulam Kadir re- 
mained that night in the Moti Mahall, and hearing these cries, he 
writhed like a snake, and directed his servants to beat and kill 
those who made them. But some of these men dreaded the 
questioning of the day of judgment, and held their hands. 

On the 9th Zi-1 ka^da, ♦ * Ghulam Kadir said to Bedar Bakht, 
“ Come out, and I will show you a sight.” Perforce, he went out 
of the door, and sat down. Ghuldm Kadir went to Shah 'Alarn, 
and said, “ Find me some gold, or I will send you to join the 
dead.” Shah ’Alam reviled and reproached him, saying, “ I am 
in your power, cut oft* my head, for it is better to die than to live 
like this.” Ghuldm Kadir sprang up, and threw himself upon tho 
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Emperor’s bosom, Kandahar! Khan and Piirdil Khan seized his 
hands, two of their companions held Ills feet ; Kandaliari Kluln 
tore out one of his eyes, and that bloodthirsty reckless rulTian 
tore out the other with his own hands, amid the Availings of the 
Emperor* Ghulain Kadir then gave orders that the needle 
should be passed into the eyes of Prince Akbar, Sulaiinan Sliukoh, 
and Ahsan Uakht. The ladies came from behind their curtains, 
and threw themselves at the feet of Ghulani Kadir, to pra}^ for 
mercy; but he kicked them on their breasts, and sent them away. 
The heart of Miyar^ Singh was in flames, and, overpowered with 
rage, he cried, “ Ghularn Kadir ! cease your fury, and withdraw 
your hands from these liolplcss (princes) ; for if you do not, you 
will hardly escape from me.” Seeing his passion, Ghularn Kadir 
arose, and said, ‘^Pinion all three of them, and I will consider 
what to do with them another time.'” Ho then ordered some of 
his foil owners who were present to beat them with sticks till they 
were senseless, and to put them in prison. Then he called for 
a painter, and said, ‘‘ Paint my likeness at once, sitting, knife in 
hand, upon the breast of Shah ’Alam, digging out his eyes/’ Ho 
then forbad his attendants to bring any food or water either to 
Shah ’Alain or his sons. 

The poor l^mpcror kept groaning and crying, but no one 
heeded him. Next day Bedar Jlaklit sent two surgeons to 
dress his wounds, and ordered him to be supplied with water. 
His servants reported to him that the poor Emperor’s eyes 
w^ere running with blood, and that the (only) water he liad 
to drink was what flowed from his eyes. * * Ghuldm Kadir 
went to Shah ’Alam, and seizing him by the beard, said, “ I have 
inflicted all this severity upon you for your faults, but I spare 
your life for God’s sake, otherwise I should have no scruple in 
tearing you limb from limb.” On the 12th Z!-l ka’da he went 
into the jewel-house, and took out a chest and a box of jewels ; he 
also took several copies of the Kurdn^ and eight large baskets of 
books out of the library. On the 13th his spies informed him 

^ [A very doubtful name. It is variously written ** “ Biytur/* etc.] 
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that two sisters of Sulaimdn Shukoh, one aged five years and 
the other four, had died from thirst. When he heard it, he 
laughed and said, Let them be buried where they lie.**’ One of 
his men went to Uedar Bakht, and said, “ Ghularn Kadir wants 
the jewels you have.” The Prince immediately brought them 
out of bis private apartments, and handed them over. 

Next day Ghularn Kadir, taking Bedar Bakht with liim, went 
to Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba Mahall,^ and said, “ Where is 
the money that was promised ? They said, “ What you demand 
from us is a mere fancy and dream of yours.” When he heard 
this, he sent a person into the. private apartments, with directions 
to bring them both out, with only the garments they stood upright 
in, and to seize upon all the money and valuables which could 
be found. Accordingly they took Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba 
Mahall in the dresses they were wearing {hd Hbds-i hadan), and 
placing them in a rath, conducted them with three hundred 
attendants to the Moti Mahall, Workmen were then sent in 
to break down the roof and walls. JN either Nadir Slidh, Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, nor T&raji Bhao, had ever dreamed of plunder- 
ing the ladies of the harem; but now all the valuables, the 
accuiiuilations of fifty or sixty years, were brought out. * * 

On the 25tli Zi-l ka’da Ghulani Kadir called Prince Akbar, 
Sulaimaii Sluikoh, and the other Princes, nineteen in number, 
before him, and with harsh \vords called upon them to sing and 
danco before him. They declined ; but lie would not listen to 
them, saying that he had long heard praises of their singing and 
dancing. He then commanded his attendants to cut of the 
Princes’ noses if they did not sing. The Princes and boys, seeing 
there was no escaping from his commands, did as they were 
directed, and sang and danced. He was very pleased, and asked 
them what recompense they desired. They said, “ Our father and 
children are in great want of w'ater and food, we ask for some.” 
He gave his consent. lie then turned all his attendants out of 

^ [Both these ladies were vridows of Muhammad Sh&h. The former was a daughter 
of the Emperor Farrukh Siyar.] 
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the room, and, placing his head upon the knees of Prince Akbar, 
went to sleep, leaving his sword and knife in their presence. He 
closed his eyes for an hour and then getting up, he slapped 

each of them on the neck, and said, “ Can such (craven) spirits 
entertain the idea of reigning ? I wanted to try your courage. If 
you had any spirit, you would have made an end of me with my 
sword and dagger.’* Then abusing them in foul disgusting words, 
he sent them out of his presence. 

Afterwards ho called for Eedar Ealdit and his brothers, and 
placed wine before thoiii. Witli his own hands he several times 
filled the cups, and they continued drinking till evening, wlien they 
got np and danced and sang, and acted disgracefully. A eunuch 
came in, and told him that a daughter of Shah "Alam, a child of 
tea years old, had died of hunger and thirst croucliing on the 
earth. lie cried, “ Eury her just as she is, in tlio place where slie 
lies.’’ When Raja Miyar Singh heard of tliese things, he sent 
bread and provisions for Shah ’Alani and his children, Gliulam 
Kadir was angry — he sent for the Raja, and frowning at him, 
asked, What concern have you with those men ? Remove your 
people from the watch, for I will place Rohillas to keep guard.” 
The Raja told him that the day of retribution for tliese deeds 
was approaching, and that it was not well to offend the chiefs. 
He replied that he would do whatever came into liis heart. * * 

On the 17th Zi-1 ka’da (sic) Wai Khaili (his myrmidon) 
reported to him that he had probed tlie walls of tlie apartments of 
Malika Zamaniya and Saliiba Mahall till he had made them like 
sieves, that he had stripped everybody, and that no hole had been 
left unsearched by his fingers. lie had found a few pearls. One 
of Eedar Eakht’s ladies had died of fright at what w^as passing, 
and now the Afghans, having stripped the ladies, were thinking 
about taking them with (without ?) gowns or bodices.^ He 
added, /"The power is in your hands, but it is not well to 
cast such shame upon the honour of princes.” It all depended 
on his pleasure, but Ghuldm Kddir replied that when the Eiu- 
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peror^s servants plundered his fatlier^s private apartments, they 
had done worse tljaii that to his woinen,^ ‘‘Now,” said he, 
“ it shall be a sioht for the time, for my men shall take the hands 
of kings’ daughters, conduct them home, and take posvsessiou of 
their persons without marriage.'” lie then ordered Wai Khaili 
to go and take possession of the house of Khairu-n nisa Begam, 
sister of Shah ‘‘i^lain, to strip her daughters and women naked, 
and to search for jewels. After taking * * all they could find, lie 
asked tlie Princes for gold, and they replied, “You have taken 
all we liave, and wo arc now ready to die.**’ At IiIkS eominand the . 
stony-hearted carpet-spreaders beat them so that the blood gushed 
from their moutlis and noses. Then they placed the Princes in 
the saldtm. 

Ghularn Kadir heard from Wai Khaili of the beauty of 
the daughters of Mirza Ilaika and Mirza Jaika (?), and when 
he was sitting in the Moti Mahall in the evening, he ordered 
these unhappy ladies to he placed before him without veils or 
curtains. He was pleased with their beauty, showed them to his 
boon companions, and acted indecently to every one of them. 
When Bedar Baklit was informed of this, he beat himself upon the= 
head and bosom, and sent an attendant to tlie ruffian, to dissuade 
him from such actions. He replied (sarcastically), “What power 
has this slave to do any tiling against His Majesty?” lie (Beddr 
Bakht) then wrote to Raja Miydr Singh, who shuddered when 
he read the letter, and went to Ghularn Kadir. The Raja called 
Ghuiam Kadir out of that private room, and said to him, “ It is 
not right to deal thus with the daughters of enemies. No one 
seizes sons and daughters for the faults of their fathers. Shah 
’Alam did not cast any evil looks upon the daughters or sisters 
of your father ; refrain from such proceedings.” Ghuldm Kddir 
answered (in coarse terms to the effect) that he intended to take 
them into his harem and make them b|s concubines, and as for 

^ [“ On this occasion the Emperor is said by tradition to have transmuted Ghul&m 
K4dir Eh5n into a haram page.” — Keene’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, 

200. There is no mention of this in the ^IbraUndma, and the narrative is rather 
against the tradition.] 
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the other Princesses, he would give them to his Afghans, so that 
they might have a chance of bringing forth men of courage. 
Eaja Miyar Singh, against the will of Gliularn Kadir, went into 
the room, cast a sheet over (the Princesses** heads), and sent 
them home.] 

Death of Ghuhhn Kadir, 

[It is said that on the 18th Rabrii-1 awwal, Gliuhun Kadir 
{after being defeated by the forces of Slndhia)^ started off for 
Ghaus-kada, his home, with only a few tniste<l followers mounted 
on swift horses. In the darkness of the niglit his companions lost 
him; ho went one way, and they went another. He ciuloavoiired 
to find them, but did not succeed. The road was full of water and 
mud, and the horse putting his foot into a hole, rolled Ghulain 
Kadir to the ground. Tlie night was dark, and the way Inistled 
with thorny acacias, so that lie knew- not whicli way to turn. When 
the morning came, he looked around, and seeing some inhabited 
place, he proceeded thither. On reaching the liabitation, ho put 
his head into the house of a brahman, Tlio master of tlie house, 
mniig a stranger in such a state, asked him what was the matter. 
Ghulam Kadir answered that * ^ But his own action betrayed 
liiin. He took off* a diamond ring from his finger, and gave it to 
the housekeeper as an iiiducement to guard liim all da}^ aJid to 
guide liim at night towards Ghaus-kada. The brahman knew of 
his infamous character and evil deeds. Tlie brahman liimself, 
in days gone by, had suflered at the liands of the ruffian, and his 
village had been ravaged. Ilis oppressor was now in his powder, 
and he made the door fast. * * 

The brahmtm went in search of some chief who would appreciate 
the information he had to give, and was led by fortune to the 
tents of 'AH Bahadur, to whom he communicated his intelligence. 
’All Bahadur showed him great attention, and sent a large party 
of horse forward with him, while he himself followed. * * The 
horsemen entered the brahmmi^s house, seized their prisoner, and 

1 [The words of the answer are not complete,] 
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bound him. With various indignities they brought him to ’Ali 
Bah&dur, * * who sent him to the fort of the Mahrattas, * * 
under charge of Rana Kli&ii, who put a chain upon his legs, a 
coUar on his neck, and conveyed him in a bullock-carriage to 
Sindhia, guarded by two regiments of sepoys and a thousand 
horse. * * On the 4th Juindda-s sdni, under the orders of Sindhia, 
the ears of Ghuldm Kadir were cut off ahd hung round his neck, 
his face was blackened, and he was carried round the camp and 
city. Next day his nose and upper lip were cut off, and he was 
again paraded. On the third day he was thrown upon the 
ground, his eyes were torn out, aiid he was once more carried 
round. After that his hands were cut off, then his feet, and last 
of all his head. Tlie corpse was then hung neck downwards from 
a tree. A trustworthy person relates that a black dog, wliite round 
the eyes, came and sat under the tree and licked up the blood as 
it dripped. The spectators threw stones and clods at it, but still 
it kept there. On the third day, the corpse disappeared and the 
dog also vanished. Mahdr^ja Sindhia sent the cars and eye- 
balls to the Emperor Shah ^Alain.] 
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€XX. 

CHAHXR gulsfian 

OF 

nXM C II A TAR MA'N. 

This work, which is also called Ahhl>am-l Nawddir, ‘‘Accounts 
of Rare Things/’ was composed by Hal Chatar Man Kayath iu the 
year 1173 a.h. (1759 a.1).), tho last sheets being finished only a 
week before his death. As it was left in an unconnected shape, 
it was arranged and edited, after his death, by his grandson, Edi 
Bhan Etilzada, in 1204 a.h. (1789-90 a.d.), as is shown by a 
chronogram in tlie Preface ; but as the work ends witli tlie 
accession of the nominal Emperor Shah Jalian tlie Second in 
A.H. 1173, it IkS evident that the Editor has added nothing to his 
grandfather’s labours. 

The Editor states that when Cliatar Man had travelled the road 
of eternity, he, as a dutiful grandson, was anxious to display this 
nosegay of wisdom to some effect, in order that those who wander 
in the garden of eloquence might, by a close inspection of its 
beauties, wliicli are endowed with perpetual verdure, feel the bud 
of their heart expand with delight. 

The Chahdr Gakhdn or “ Four Gardens,” is, as the name im- 
plies, divided into four Books, and is said by tho Editor to contain 
so much information ill a small compass that it resembles the 
ocean placed in a cup. The historical part is a mere abstract, 
and of no value, nor are any authorities quoted for its state- 
ments ; but the work has other points of interest, especially 
in the matter of the Biographies of the Muhammadan saints, 
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which are written in a true spirit of belief, though the writer 
is a Hindu, The accounts of the Hindu fahirs^ the Itine- 
raries, and the Statistical Tables of the twenty-two siihm of 
Hindust&n, are also useful, though it is to be regretted that 
the latter are not given in sufficient detail to enable us to institute 
safe comparisons between its results and those given in the 
JUin-i AkbarL 

CX)NT]3NTS. 

Book I. The Kings of Hindustan from Judhishthira to the 
fall of tho Muglial empire, with a statistical account of the several 
suhas of Hindustan proper, and of their Rulers and Saints, 
p. 4. — II, An account of the southern siibas of India, and of 
their Rulers and Saints, p. 147. — HI. Itineraries from Dehli to 
the different quarters of India, p. 219. — IV. An account of the 
UmAii fakirs, p. 232. 

The Chahdr OnJshcm is common in India, and I have seen 
several copies, none conspicuously good, except that in the 
possession of Naw&b ’Ali Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar. 

* Size — Quarto, 560 pages of 13 lines each. 
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CXXL 


TA'lirKH-I lEEAnrM KHA'N. 

[Accotidix» to tlio autlior\s statement in liis Preface, “ These 
\vonderfal events, forming a volume of warning for men of saga- 
city, are chronicled by the hasty pen of the liumblest of slaves, 
’AH Ibralilm Khan, during the administration of the illustrious 
noble of celestial graudour, the centre of the circle of prosperity, 
the ally of foe-ei'ushing victory, the sun of ^'the firmament of 
wisdom, the unfurl er of tlie standards of pomp and dignity, tlie 
excellent prince bearing the highest titles, the privy councillor of 
His Majesty the King' of England, the chief of miglity and 
magnificent rulers, — the Governor General, Charles, Earl of 
Cornwallis, may his good fortune last for ever ! ” 

At the end of the volume we are informed that this book, 
composed by tho illustrious Nawiib Ibraliim Kluin Jlahadur, was 
completely written from beginning to end by tho pen of Mulla 
Bakhsh at the town of Benares, and was finished in ^201 a.h. 
(1780 A.D.). 

This Work is very valuable for the clear and succinct account 
it giv(?s of the Mahraitas. The whole of it was translated 
for Sir II. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller, and is here 
printed with the exception of some uniinportant passages, and 
the account of the battle of Panipat, wliich lias been previously 
drawn from another work written by one who took part in tho 
battle. 

Size — 6 inches by 4 : 219 pages of 9 lines each.] 

EXTOACTS, 

As the comprehension of the design of this work is dependent 
on a previous acquaintance with the origin and genealogy of 

17 
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Bdlaji Esio, the eloquent pen will first proceed to the discussion 
of that subject. 

Origin and Genealogy of the Mahrattas, 

Be it not hidden, that in the language of the people of the 
Dakhin, these territories and their dependencies are called 
‘‘Diliast,”^ and the, inhahitants :of the redon are styled 
“Mahratta3.r‘ IJhe Mahrattl dialbcl is adopted exclusively by 
these classes, '^d the chioftainship 6f the M^hrattas is centred in 
the Bhonsla tribe. The lineage of. the Bhonslas is derived from 
the X/dipur Rajas, who boa# tfo title of RAna ; and the first of 
these, according to popiilar tradition, was one of tlic descendants 
of Nauslimvan. j’/At the time wdien the holy warriors of the 
army of Islam subverted the realms of Tran, Naushirwan’s 
descendants were scattered'^in every direction ; and one of the»n, 
having repaired to Hindu.stan, was promoted to the <lignity of a 
Rdja. In a word, one of the Edna s progeny afterwards quitted 
the territory of U^'dipilr, in coiiscqiierico of the menacing and dis- 
ordered aspect of his affairs, and having proceeded to the country 
of the Dakhin, fixed his abode in the Carnatic. The chiefs of 
the Dakhin, regarding the maj(‘sty of liis family with respect and 
reverence, entered into the most aniicablo relations with liim. 
His desenndahts separated into two families; one ttoAliolias, 
the other the Bhonslas, '* ■ 


Memoir of Sdhujl, of the tribe of Bhonalas, 

Sahuji was first inrolled among the number of Nizanl Shdh^e 
retainers, but afterwards entered into the service of Ibrahim 
^A'dil Shah, who was the ruler of the Kokan. In return for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, he received in Jdgir the pargarm 
of Piina, etc., where he made a permanent settlement after the 
manner of the zarninddrH, Tow'ards tlie close of his life, having 
attained the high honour of serving the Emperor Jahdiigir, he 
was constantly in attendance on him, while his son Sivaji stayed 
* [Properly See Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 11.] 
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at ih^jagir. As Ibrahim ’Adil Shah for the space of two years 
was threatened with impending death, great disorder and con- 
fusion prevailed in his territories from the long duration of liis 
illness ; and the troops and retainers, whom ho liad stationed Iioro 
and there, for the purpose of garas^ning the forts, and protecting 
the frontier of the Ivokaii, abandoned themselves to neglect in 
coiisequeucG of tlieir imie.t«r’s kidigposition,* 

J/emaA n/ Sw,. of SuM* 

'* * Ultimately, dlie Krnperor Aurangzol), the bulwark of re- 
ligion, resolved upon procoodilrg to the Dakliin, and in the year 
J09d A,H. bestowed fresh lustre on the city of Aurangabad by 
the favour of his august presence. For a pdriod of twenty-live 
years ho strove to subvert tlie Mahratta rule; but as several 
valiant chieftains displayed the utmost zeal and activity in ujdiold- 
iiig their dynasty, their extermination could not bo satisfactorily 
aecomplislied. Towards tlie (dose of Ilis Majesty’s lifetime, a 
truce was concluded with the Mahrattas, on these terms, viz. 
that three per ccuit. out of the revenues drawn from the Imperial 
dominions in the Dakhin should be allotted to them by way of 
sar de^ihmuJxhi ; and accordingly Alisaii Klnin, commonly called 
Mir Malik^ set out from tlie threshold of royalty with the docu- 
ments cohfinuitig tliis grant to the Alahratta-s, in order tlial, after 
the treai^y 'lia4 l>eeu duly ratified, he iniglit bring the chiefs of 
that tribe to the court of the monarch of the world. However, 
before ho had had time to deliver these documents into their 
custody, a royal mandate was issued, directing him to rolurn and 
bring back the papers in question with him. About this time, 
His Majesty Auraiigzeb ’xV^lamglr hastened to tlie etenial gardens 
of Paradise, at which period his successor Sluih ’Alarn (lialniduv 
Shall) was gracing the Dakhin ^^ith hts presence. Tlie hitter 
settled ten per cent, out of the produce belonging to the peasantry 
as mr deshmiihhi on tho Mahrattas, and furnislied them witli the 
necessary documents confirm ing the grant. ^ 

* See supni, VoL YU. 408. 
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When Shah ’Xlam (Bahadur Shih) retunied from the Dakhin 
to the metropolis, Daud Klmn remained behind to officiate for 
Ammi4 iimam Zu-1 fikar Khan in the government of the pro- 
vinces. He cultivated a good understanding with the Mahrattas, 
and concluded an amicable treaty on the following footing, viz. 
tlnxt in addition to the above-mentioned grant of a tithe as 
mr (Icshmvkin, a fourth of whatever amount was collected in the 
country should be their property, while the other three-fourths 
slumld be paid! into tlie royal exchequer. This system of division 
was accordingly put in practice; but no regular deed granting 
the fourth share, which in the dialect of the J).akhiii is called 
ehauih^ was delivered to the Mahrattas. Wlion Muhammad 
Farrulvh Siyar sat as Emperor on the throne of Dcldi, he cnt('r- 
taijied the worst suspicions Ambm4 mnara Saivid Husain 

’All Khun, the cliief of the Burba Saiyids. Tie dismissed liirn to 
a distance from his presence by appointing liiiii to tlie control of 
the province of the Dakhin. On reaching l)is destination, tlie 
latter a}»plied himself rigorously to the task of organizing the 
affairs of tJiat kingdom ; but royal letters were incessantly do- 
spatchod to the address of tlie chief of tlie jMahrattas, and more 
especially to Rdja Suhu, urging him to persist in hostilities with 
Ani'iruA umard. * * 

In the year 1129 A.ir. (1717 a.d.), by the intervi^ntion of Mu- 
hammad Anwar I\hun Burhanpuri and Sankaruji Malliar, he 
concluded a peace with tlie Mahrattas,^ on condition that they 
would refrain from committing depredations and robberies, and 
would always nuiintain 18,000 horsemen out of their tribe wholly 
at tlie service of the Nazim of the Dakhin. At tlie time that 
tills treaty was ratified, he scaled and delivered the docu- 
ments confirming tlie grant of the fourtli of the revenues, and 
the sav deshmukht of the province of the Dakhin, as well as the 
proceeds of the Kokan and other teiTito»*ies, which were designated 
as their ancient dominions. At the same" period Ilaja S3,hii 
appointed Balaji, son of Basd Nath (Biswa Nath), who belonged 
‘ See supra, YoL YII. p. 466. 
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to the class of Kokaiii Ilrahmins, to fill the post of his vahil at 
tlio Court of the Emperor ; and in all the disti icts of the vsix 
provinces of the Dakhin he appointed two revenue commissioners 
of his own, one to collect the mr denhinukhiy and the other to 
receive the fourth share or chauth. * * 

Amirn4 timard Huisain 'AH, having increased the mamahH 
held by Balaji, the son of Basil Nath, and Sankaraji Malhar, 
deputed them to superintend the affairs of the Dakhin, and sent 
them to join 'Alim ’AH Khan. * * After the death of Balaji, 
the son of Basu Nath, his son, named Baji llao, became his 
successor, and Holkar, who was a .servant of Balaji llao, having 
urged the steed of daring, at liis master’s instigation, at full speed 
from the Dakhin towards Malwa, put the (^ubaddr) Ciridhar 
Bahadur to death on the field of battle. After this occurrence, 
the government of that province \vas conferred on Muliammad 
Khan Bangash; but owing to the turbulence of the Mahrattas, lie 
was unable to restore it to proper order. On liis removal from 
office, the administration of that region was entrusted to llaja 
Jai Singh Sawai. Unity of faith and religion strengthened 
the bonds of amity between Baji Btio and Raja Jai Singh ; anti 
this circumstance was a source of additional power and influence 
to the former, insomuch tliat during the year 1146 (1733 A.n.) he 
had the audacity to advance and make an iMrj)ad into tlie confines 
of Hindustan. The grand wazir 'Itimadu-d daula Kainrii-d 
din Khan was first selected by the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
to oppose him, and on tlio second occasion Muzaffar Khan, the 
brother of Samsamu-d daula Khaii-dauran. These two, having 
entered the province of Malwa, pushed on as far as Sironj, but 
Baji Rao returned to the Dakhin without hazarding an engage- 
ment. * * 

In the second year after the above-mentioned date, Bciji 
Rao attempted another invasion of Hindustan, when the 
tvaztr 'Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan Bahadur and the 
Nawab Khdn-dauran Khan went forth from DeliH to give him 
battle. * * On this occasion several engagements took place, but 
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victory fell to the lot of the wazir ; and peace having been nlti- 
niatoly concluded, they both returned to Dehli. 

In the third year from the aforesaid date, through the mediation 
Amini^l imiard Kljaii-dauran Khan Bahadur, the government 
(51 Alalwa was bestowed on Baji Kao, wlKU’eby his power and in- 
fluence was increased twofold. The Kao in question, having 
entered Mtilwa with a numerous force, soon rcduced*the province 
to a satistactory state of order. About the same time he attacked 
liie Ktija of Bhadciwar, and after putting him to flight, devastated 
liis territory. From thence lie de‘spatchod Pilaji witli the view of 
subduing the kingdom of Antarbed (Doab), which is situated bo- 
t woon tlie Ganges and J iimiia. At that very time Nawab Buvlianu-1 
Mulk had moved out of his own province, and Jidvanced tlirough 
Antarbed to tlie vicinity of Agra. Pilaji therefore crossed the 
Jumna, and engaged in active hostilities against the above-namec] 
Nawab ; but having been vamjuished in battle, ho was forced to 
take to flight, and rejoin IKiji Kao. An immense) number of his 
army were drowned while crossing the Jumna; but as for those 
who were captured or taken prisoners, the Nawab presented each 
(file with two rupees and a cloth, and gave him permission to 
depart. Baji Kao, becoming downcast and dispirited after meeting 
with tliis ignominious defeat, turned his face from that quarter, 
and proceeded towards Dehli. * * 

Samsaniu-d daula Amiru-l uniara Bah&dur, after considerable 
deliberation, sallied forth from Shah-Jahaiiabad with intent to 
check the enemy ; but Baji Kao, not deeming it expedient at the 
lime to kindle tlie flame of war, retired towards Agra, and 
Amiru-l umara, considering himself fortunate enough in having 
eflectod so much, re-entered the metropolis. This was the first 
occasion on wdiich the Mahrattas extended their aggressions so iar 
as to threaten the environs of the metropolis. Though most of 
the men in the Maliratta army are uneivdowed with the excellence 
of noble and illustrious birth, and husbandmen, carpenters, and 
shopkeepers abound among their soldiery, yet, as they undergo all 
sorts of toil and fatigue in prosecuting a guerilla warfare, they 
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prove superior to the easy and effeminate troops of Hind, who 
for the most part are of more honourable birth and calling. If 
this class were to apply their energies with equal zeal to the pro^ 
fessioii, and free themselves from the trammels of indolence, their 
prowess would excel that of their rivals, for tlie aristocracy ever 
j)ossGss more spirit than the vulgar lierd. The free-booters wlio 
form the vanguard of the Mahratta. forces, and marching in 
advance of their main body, ravage the enemy’s country, are 
putkamliH {ptnkdrahH?)\ ^ the troops who are stationed here 
and there by way of picquets at a distance from tlie army, for the 
purpose of keeping a vigilant watcli, are styled nidii^ and chhuppah 
is synonymous in their dialect with a night-attack. Tlieir food 
consists chiefly of cakes made of jawd)\ or hdjrd^ ddl^ arhady with 
a little butter and red pepper; and hence it is that, owing to the 
irascibility of their tempers, gentleness is never mot with in tlieir 
dispositions. Tho ordinary dress worn by those people comprises 
a turban, tunic, (loose mantle), and jdnghlah (short 

drawers). Among their horses are many mares, and among the 
olfbnsivo weapons used by this tribe there are but few fire-arms, 
most of the men being armed with swords, spears, or arrows 
instead. Tlie system of military service established among tlierii 
is tills : each man, according to his grade, receives a fixed salary 
ill cash and clothes every year. They call their stables pdydh^ 
and the liorsemeii who are mounted on chargers belonging to a 
superior officer are styled hdrgtn, * * 

Bdlaji^H Exploits, 

Wlien I34jl Ilao, in the year 1153 a.h. (1740 a.d.), on the 
banks of the river Nerbadda, bore the burden of his existence to 
the shores of non-entity, his son, BalajI Ilao, became his suc- 
cessor, and after the manner of his father, engaged vigorously 
in tile prosecution of hostilities, the organization «and equipment 
of a large army, and the preparation of all the munitions of 

* 
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war. His son continued to pass his days, sometimes at war, 
and at other times at peace, with the Nawab Knaf Jah. At 
length, in the year 1163 (1750 Sahu Rao, the successor 
of Sambhaji, passed away, and the suprome authority departed 
out of the direct lino of tlic Rhonslas. Bahiji Rao selected 
another individual of tliat family, in place of Sdhu’s son, to 
occupy the post of Raja, and seated him on the throne, whilst 
he reserved for himself the entire administration of all the 
aflairs of tho kinirdom. Havinsr then do^raded the ancient 
cliieftains {vom tlie lofty position they liad held, he denuded them 
of their dignity and influence, and began aggrandizing the 
Kokani Brahmins, who were of the same caste as liimself. He 
also constituted his cousin, Sadasheo Rao, commonly called Bliao 
Rao, his chief agent and prime minister. The individual in 
question was of acute understanding, and tlioroughly conversant 
with the proper method of government. Through the influence of 
his energetic counsels, many undertakings wore constantly brought 
to a successful issue, the recital of which would lead to too great 
prolixity. In short, besides liolding tlie fortress of Bijapur, he 
took possession anew of Daulatabad, the seat of government of 
the illustrious sovereigns, together with districts yielding sixty 
lacs of rupees, after forcibly wresting it out of the hands of 
Nizamu-l Mulk Nizam ’AU Khan BalitiJur. He likewise took 
into his service Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who liad a Avell-organized 
train of European artillery with him. 


The AhddVi Monarch. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, in the year 1171 a.h. (1757-8 a.d.), carno 
from the country of Kandahar to Hindustan, and on the 7th of 
Jumada-ljiwwal of that year, had an interview with the Emperor 
’Alamgir II., at the palace of Shah- Jab an&bad ; ho exercised all 
kinds of severity and oppression on the inhabitants of that city, and 
united the daughter of A'azzu-d din, own brother to His Majesty, 
in the bonds of wedlock with his own son, Timur Sh&h, After au 
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interval of a month, he set out to coerco Raja Suraj Mai J at, 
who, from a distant period, liad extended his sway ovo^r the 
province of A'f^ra, as far as the environs of the city of Dehli. 
Ill three days he captured Balaingarh, situated at a distance of 
fifteen Iws from Dehli, which was furnished with all the requisites 
for standing a siege, and was well manned by Suraj MaFs followers. 
After causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened 
towards Mathura, and having razed that ancient sanctuary of the 
riindus to the ground, made all the idolaters fall a prey to his 
relentless sword. Then ho returned to A^gra, and deputed liis 
Coinmander-in-Ohief, Jaliau Khan, to reduce all the forts be- 
longing to the Jat chieftain. At this time a dreadful pestilence 
broke out with great virulence in the SlialFs army, so tliat lie was 
forced to abandon his intention of chastising Suraj Mai, and un- 
willingly made up Ids mind to repair to Ids own kingdom. 

On his return, as soon as he reached DeliH, the Emperor 
’A'lamgir Avent forth with Najibu-d daula Bahadur, and had 
an interview witli him on the margin of the Maksudahad lake, 
when he preferred sore complaints against 'Imadu-l Mnlk 
Ghaziu-d din Khan Bahadur, who was at that time at Farnikh- 
abad, engaged in exciting seditious tumults. The Shah, after form- 
ing a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of liis late Majesty 
Muhammad Shah, and investing Najibu-d daula with the title of 
Amiru-l umard and the dignified post of hakhshi, set out for 
Lahore, As soon as lie had planted his sublime standard on tljat 
spot, he conferred both the government of Lahore and Multan on 
his son, Timur Shah, and leaving Jahaii Khan behind with 
him, proceeded himself to Kandahar. 

Jahaii Khan despatched a warrant to Adina Beg Khdn, wlio 
at that time had taken up his residence at Lakhi Jangal, in- 
vesting him with the supreme control of the territory of the 
Doab, along with a khiVat of immense value, and adopted the 
most conciliatory measures towards him, whereupon the latter, 
esteeming this amicable attention as a mark of good fortune, 
applied himself zealously to the proper administration of tho 
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Doab. AVhen Jalian Khdii, however, summoned him to^his pre- 
sence, he did not consider it to his advantage to wait upon him ; 
so, quitting the territory of the Doab, he retired into the hill- 
country. After this occurrence, Jahan Khan appointed a person 
named IMurad Khan to the charge of tlie Do&b, and sent Sarbu- 
land Khan and Sarfaraz Khan, of the Abdali tribe, along with 
him to assist him, Adina Beg Khan, having united the Sikh 
Jiation to his own forces, advanced to give battle to Murad 
Khan, when Sarbiiland Khan quaffed the cup of martyrdom on 
tlie held of action, and Murad Klian and Sarfaraz Khan, seeing 
no resource left theTii but flight, returned to Jahan Khan, and 
the Sikhs rM.v«*iged all the districts of the Doab. 

As soon as active hostilities were cominenced between Najibii-d 
daula and ’Imadu-1 Mulk, the latter set out from Farrukhabad 
towards Dcddi, to oppose the former, and forwarded letters to 
BalS-ji Jiao and his cousin Bhao, soliciting aid, and inviting 
the Mahratta army to espouse his cause. Bh&o, who was 
always clierisliing plana in his head for the national aggran- 
dizement, counsiillod Balajf liao to despatch an army for the 
conquest of the territories of Hindustan, which he affirmed to 
be then, as it were, an assembly unworthy of reverence, and a 
rose devoid of thorns. 

Memoir of Raghxindih lido^ 

In 1171 A.H. (1757-8 a.p ) Eaghunatli Rao, a brother of Balaji 
Bao, accompanied by Malhar Rao Holkar, Shamsher Bahadur, and 
Jayaji Sindhia, started from tlie Dakhin towards DeliU at tlie 
head of a gallant and irresistible army, to subdue the dominions 
of Hindustan. As soon as thej- reached A'gra, they turned off 
to Slmh-Jahdnabdd in company with ’Iin5du-1 Mulk, the waziry 
wlio was the instigator of the irruption made by this torrent of 
destruction. After a sanguinary engagement, tliey ejected 
Najibu-d daula from the city of Dehli, and consigned the 
management of the affairs of government to the care of *Im&du-l 
Mulk, thef tmztr, * . 
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Eagliifnath R&o and the rest of the Maliratta chiefs set out 
from Dehli towards Lalioro, at the solicitation of Adina Beor 
Khan, of whom mention has been briefly made above. After 
leaving the suburbs of Deljli, they arrived first at Sirhind, where 
tfiey fought an action with ’’Abdu-s Samad Khan, who liad been 
installed in the government of that place by the Abdali Shah, 
and took him prisoner. Turning away from thence, they pushed 
on to Lahore, and got ready for a conflict wdth Julian Khan, 
who was stationed there. The latter, however, being «alarmed at 
the ])aucity of his ti’oops in comparison with the multitude of 
the enemy, resolved at once to seek safety in flight. Accordingly, 
in the month of Sha’ban, 1171 A.ii. (April, 175S a.d.), he pursued 
the road to Kabul with the utmost speed, accompanied by Timur 
Shah, and made a present to the enemy of the heavy baggage 
and property that he had accumulated during his administration 
of that region. The Maliratta chieftaina followed in pursuit of 
Timur Shah as far as the river Attock, and then retraced their 
stops to Lahore, This time the Mahrattas extended their sway 
up to Multan. As the rainy season had commenced, tliey de- 
livered over the province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan, on his 
jiromising to pay a tributary offering of seventy-five l(m of 
rupees ; and made up their minds to return to tlie Dakliin, being 
anxious to behold again their beloved families at home. 

On reaching Dehli in the course of their return, they 
made straight for their destination, after leaving one of tlieir 
warlike chieftains, named Jankii, at the head of a formidable 
army in the vicinity of the metropolis. It chanced that 
in the year 1172 a.ii. (1768*9 a.d.) Adina Beg Khan passed 
away; wliereupon Jankuji entrusted the government of the 
province of Lahore to a Maliratta, called Sanid, whom he de- 
spatched thither. He also appointed Sadik Beg Khan, one of 
Adina Beg Khan's followers, to the administration of Sirhind, 
and gave the management of the Dodb to Adina Beg K hairs 
widow. Sdmd, after reaching L&hore, applied himself to the 
task of government, and pushed on his troops Rs far as the river 
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Attock. In the meaiiwhile, ‘’Imadu-l Mulk, the wazir, caused 
Shah ’’Alaingir II. to suffer martyrdom, in retaliation for an 
ancient grudge, and placed the son of Muhru-s Sunnat, son of 
Kam Baklish, son of Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, on the throne of 
Dehll. 


Datla Smdhia. 

Datta Sindhia, Jankuji’s uncle, about that time- formed the 
design of invading the kingdom of the Roliillas ; whereupon 
Najibu-d daula and other llohilla chiefs, becoming cognizant of 
this fact, and perceiving the image of ultimate misfortune re- 
flected in the mirror of the very beginning, wrote numerous 
letters to tlie Abdali Shah, and used every persuasion to induce 
him to come to Hindustan. The Shah, who was vexed at heart 
on account of Timur Shah and Jahan Klian liaving been com- 
pelled to take to flight, and was brooding over plans of revenge, 
accounted this friendly overture a signal advantage, and set him- 
self at once in inotion. 

Dattd, in company with his nephew Janku, after crossing the 
Jumna, adv^'inced against Najibu-d daula, and Mrnadu-l Muik, 
the \mzh\ liastened to Datta’s support, agreeably to his request. 
As the number of the Mahratta troops amounted to nearly 
80,000 horse, Najibu-d daula, finding his strength inadequate 
to risk an open battle, threw up intrcnchrnents at Sakartal, 
one of the places belonging to Antarbed (the Doab), situated on 
the bank of the river Ganges, and there held himself in readiness 
to oppose the enemy. As the rainy season presented an in- 
surniountahle obstacle to Datta's movements, he was forced to 
suspend military operations, and in the interim Najibu-d daula 
despatched several letters to Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, begging his 
assistance. 

The Nawab, urged by the promptings of valour and gallantry, 
started from Lucknow in the height of the rains, which fell with 
greater violence tlian in ordinary years, and having with the utmost 
spirit and resolution traversed the intervening roads, which wei*o 
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all in a wretched muddy condition, made Shahabad the site of 
his camp. Till the conclusion of the rainy season, however, he 
was, unable to unite with Najibu-d daula, owing to the over- 
flowing of the river Ganges. 

No sooner had the rains come to an end, than one of the 
Mahratta chieftains, who bore the appellation of Gobind Pandit, 
foi’d(?d tlie stream at Datta’s command, with a party of 20,000 
cavalry, and allowed no portion of Chaiidpiir and many otlier 
populous places to escape conflagration and plunder. He thou 
b(.>took himself to tlie spot where SaMu-llali Khan, Dundi Khiin, 
and Ilafiz llahmat Khan liad assembled, after liaviiig risen up in 
ai’ins and (juitted tlioir abodes, to afford succour to Najibu-d 
daula. Those three, finding themselves ii liable to eo}>e witli Jiiin, 
took refuge in the forests on tlic Kamaiin liills. 

Nawab Sluija\i-d daula, being apprised of this circumstance, 
mounted the fleet steed of resolution, and in liabru-1 awwal, 1173 
A.n. (Oct. Nov. 1759 aj).), taking his troops resembling the stars 
in liis train, ho repair(‘d on the wings of speed to Chiindpiir, close 
to tlie locality where Najibu-d daula was stationed. As Gobind 
Pandit had reduced the latter’s force as well as Ids comjianions 
to great straits, by cutting off their supply of jirovi.sions, Nawab 
ShujiVu-d daula Bahadur despatclied 10,f)00 cavalry, consisting 
of Muglials and otliers, under the command of Mirza Najaf 
Khan Bahadur, Mir Bakar Himmati and other leaders, to attack 
tlie Pandit’s camp. He also afterwards sent off Anupgar Gusain, 
and Kaj Indar Gusaiii in rear of these. The leaders in question 
having fought with becoming gallantry, and jierformed tlie most 
valiant deeds, succeeded in routing the enemy. Out of the whole 
of Gobind Pandit’s force, 200 were left weltering in blood, and as 
many more wore captured alive, whilst a vast number were over- 
whelmed in the waters of the Ganges. Immense booty also fell 
into the hands of the victors, comprising every description of 
valuable goods, together with horses and cattle. Gobind Pandit, 
who after suffering this total defeat liad escaped from the field 
of battle across the river Gauges, gave himself up to despair, 
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and took to a precipitate flight. As soon as thfe intelligence 
reached the ears of Hafiz Rahniat Khan and the rest of the 
Kohilla chieftains, they sallied forth from the forests of Kamuun, 
and repaired to Nawab Shuja’ii-d daula^s camp. Meanwhile 
Najibu-d daiila was released •from the perils and misfortunes of 
his position. 

Nawiib Shuja\i-d daula Bahadur assembled the Rohilla chiefs, 
and offered them advice in the following strain : ‘‘ The enemy has 
an innumerable army, his rnilitaiy prowess is formidable, and he 
has gained possession of most of the districts in your territory ; 
it is tlierefore better for you to make overtures for peace.’" 
Every one, both high and low, applauded the Nawab 's judicious 
counsel, and voted that pacific nogociations should be immediately 
entered into with Hatta ; but the truce had not yet been estai)lishe<l 
on a secure basis, when the nows of Aliinad Shah Al)d41^^s 
approach, and of liis arrival on this side of Lahore, astonished 
the ears of all. Datta, with the arrogance that ever filled liis 
head, would not allow the preliminaries of peace to bo brought to 
a conclusion •, but liauglitily discarding the amicable relations 
that ho was in process of contracting, moved with a resolute stop 
along the road to DeliH, with a view to encounter the Abdali 
Shah. He was accompanied at that time by 80,000 horsemen, 
well armed and equipped. 

When the Shah set out from Lahore in the direction of .Delilf, 
lie thought to liimself that on the direct road between these two 
places, owing to the passage to and fro of the Mahratta troops, it 
would he difficult to find any thriving villages, and grain and 
forage would be almost unprocurable. Consequently, in the 
month of liabi'u-l awwal, 1173 a.h., he crossed the river Jumna, 
and entered Antarbed. Be it not unknown, that Antarbed is the 
name given to the land lying between the Gauges and Jumna, its 
frontier being llardwar and the Kamaun hills, which are situated 
iu the northern quarter of Hind. * * 

In short, Ahmad Slidli Durrain entered Antarbed, and Najibu-d 
daula and the other Ilohilla chiefs, whoso territories were situateid 
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in that kingdom, came to join the Shall. They likewise brought 
sums of money, as well as grain and provisions, to whatever 
extent they could procure them, and delivered them over for the 
Shah's use. Tlirough this cordial support of the Rohilla chiefs, the 
Shah acquired redoubled strength, and having directcxl his corps 
of Durrains, who were employed in the campaign on skirmishing 
duties, to pursue the ordinary route, and be in readiu(\ss for an 
engagement with Datta, proceeded himself to the eastward, by 
way of Aiitarbed. 

On this side too, Datta, travelling with the speed of wind 
and lightning, conducted his army to Sirhind, where he liap- 
penod to fall in with the Shah’s skirmishing parties. As the 
Durranis are decidedly superior to the Maliratta troops in the 
rapidity of their evolutions, and in their system of predatory 
wiirtaro, the moment they confronted cacli other, Datta’s army 
was unable to hold its ground. Being compelled to give way, he 
retired to Dehli, keeping up a running figlit all the way, ami took 
up a position in the plain of Bawali, which lies in the vicinity of 
Shah-Jalianabad. At that jimeturo, Jaiikuji proposed to his 
nephew with haughty pride, that they should try and extricate 
themselves from their critical situation, and Jankuji at once 
did exactly what his respected uncle suggested* In fiict, 
Datta and his tj’oops dismounted from their horses after the 
manner of the inhabitants of Hind about to sacrifice their lives, 
and boldly maintained their footing on the field of battle. Tlie 
Durraius assailed the enemy with arrows, matchlocks, and swords, 
and so overpowered tliom as not to allow a single individual to 
escape in safety from the scene of action. This event took place 
in Jumada-1 awwal, 1173 a.h. (Jan. 17()0 a.J).). 


Malhdr Edo Uolkar, 

As soon as this intelligence reached the quick ear of Malhar 
Rao Holkar, who at that time was staying at Makandara, he 
consigned the surrounding districts to the flames, and making up 
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his miiid, proceeded in extreme haste to Suraj Mai Jat, and im- 
portuned that Raja to join him in the war against tlie Durrdiu 
Shall. The latter, liowevcr, strongly objected to comply with his 
request, stating that he was unable to advance out of liis own 
territory to engage in hostilities with them, as he had not 
sufficient strength to risk a pitched battle ; and that if the enemy 
were to make an attack upon him, he would seek refuge within 
his forts. In the interview, it came to Ilolkar^s knowledge, that 
the xVfghans of Aiitarbod had moved out of their villages with 
treasure and provisions, M'ith intent to convey them to tlie Shah’s 
camp, and had arrived as far as Sikandra, which is one of tlie 
dependencies of Antarbed, situated at a distance of twenty hos 
from DeliU towards tlie east, lie consequ(3iit1y pursued them 
with the utmost celerity, and having fiillen upon them, delivered 
them uj) to indiscriininato plunder. 

Tlie Abdali Shah, liaving been apprised of this circum- 
stance, deputed Shah Ivalaiidar Ivhaii and Shah Pasand Klian 
Durrani, at the head of 15,000 horse, to chastise Ilolkar. 
The individuals in question, liaving reached Dehli from JS'ar- 
naul, a distance of soveiity in twenty-four liours, and 
liaving lialted during the day to recover from their fatigues, 
eifected a rapid passage across the Jumna, as soon as half the 
night was over, and by using the utmost expedition, succeeded in 
reacliing Sikandra by sunrise. They then encompassed Ilolkar s 
army, and made a vast number of liis men fall a prey to tlieir 
relentless swords. Ilolkar found himself reduced to great straits ; 
ho had not even sufficient leisure to fasten a saddle on his 
horse, but was compelled to mount with merely a saddle-cloth 
under him, and flee for his life. Three hundred more horsemen 
also followed after him in the same destitute plight, but the 
remainder of his troops, being completely hemmed in, were 
either slain or captured, and an immense quantity of property and 
household goods, as well as numbers of horses, fell into the hands 
of the Durranis. About this time, too, the Shah arrived at 
Dehli from Barnaul, and took up his quarters in the city. 
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Forces of the Dahhin. 

In the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 a.d.), Eaghun^tli Eao, the 
brother of Balaji llao, after confiding the provinces of Lalioro 
and Multan to Adliia IJeg Khaii, and leaving Jankiiji with a for- 
midable army in the vicinity of the metropolis of Delili, arrived 
at the city of Puna along with Sliamsher Bahadur, Malhar Kao 
Holkar, and Jayaji Sindhiya. Sadasheo llao Bhaoji, who was 
Balaji Bio’s cousin, and his chief agoit and prime minister, 
began instituting inquiries as to the receipts and disbursements 
made during the invasion of Iliiul. As soon as it became apparent, 
that after spending tlic revenue that liad boon levied from the 
country, and the proceeds arising from tlio plundered booty, the pay 
of the soldiery, amounting to about sixty lacH of rupees, was due; 
tlie vain illusion was dissipated from Bhaoji’s brain. Tlie latter’s 
dislike to llagliunath llao, moreover, liad now broken into open 
contumely and discord, and Balaji Kao, vexed and disgusted at 
finding liis own brother despised and disparaged, sent a letter to 
Bhaoji, declaring that it was essentially requisite for liim now to 
unfurl the standard of ilivasion in person against Hindustan, and 
endure the fatigues of the campaign, since he was so admirably 
fitted for the undertaking. Bhao, without positively refusing to 
consent to his wishes, managed to evade compliance for a wliole 
year, by having recourse to prevarication and subterfuge. 

JBkivds lido, the son of Bdldji Rdo. 

Biswas Rdo, Bdhiji Rdo’s eldest son, who was seventeen years 
old, solicited the command of the army from Ins father; and 
though the latter was in reality displeased with •his request, yet 
in the year 1173 a.h. (1769-60 a.d.) he sent liim off with Bhdoji 
in company. Malhar Rdo, Pilaji Jadaiiri, Jan Rdo Dhaniadsari, 
Sharnsher Bahddur, SabuU Dadaji Rdo, Jaswant Rao Bewar, 
Balwant Rdo, Ganesli llao, and other famous and warlike leaders, 
along with a force of 35,000 cavalry, were also associated 
with Bh&o. Ibrdliim Klidii Gdrdi, who was the superintendent 
TOL. vm. , 18 
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of the European artillery, likewise accompanied him. Owing to 
the extreme sultriness of the hot season, they were obliged to 
rest every other day, and thus by alternate marches and haltvS, 
they at length reached Gwalior. 

As soon as the story of '‘Iinadu-I Mulk and Jankuji Sindhians 
having sought refuge in the forts belonging to Sura] Mai Jat, 
and tlie particulars of Datta’s death and Holkar’s defeat, as well 
as the rout and spoliation of both their forces, were poured into 
the ears of Biswas Rao and Bhaqji by the reporters of news and 
the detailers of intelligence, vast excitement arose, so that a 
sojourn of two months took place at Gwalior. Malliar Rao 
Holkar, who had escaped with his life from the battle with the 
Durrani's, and in the mean time had joined Biswas Rao’s camp, 
then started from (Bvalior for Shah-Jahanabad by Bhao''s order, 
at tlie liead of a formidable army, and having reached Agra, took 
Jankiiji Sindliia along with him from thence, and dnnv near to 
his destination. 

Ahmad Shdh Abdali, on ascertaining this news, sallied ont 
from the city of Delili to encounter him ; but the latter, finding 
himself unable to resist, merely made some dashing excursions 
to the right and left for a few days, after the guerilla fashion. 
As the Shah, howevoi*, would never once refrain from pursuing 
him, he was ultimately forced to make an ignominious retreat 
back along the road he had come, and liaving returned to 
Gwalior, went and rfyoiiied Bhaqji. Tlie rainy season was 
coming on, * * so Ahmad Shah crossed the river Jumna, and 
having encamped at Sikandra, gave instructions to the officers 
of his army, to prei)aro houses of wood and grass for themselves, 
in place of tentJf and pavilions. 

Bhao and Biswas Rao, having marched from Gwalior, after 
travelling many stages, and traversing long distances, as soon as 
they reached Akbarabad ; Holkar an l Jankuji, at Bhao's insti- 
gation, betook themselves to Raja Suraj Mai Jdt, and bremght 
him along with them to have an interview with Bhao. The 
latter went out a koa from camp to meet him, and Trn&du-l 
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Mttlk, the wazir^ also held a conference with Bhao through Suraj 
Mai’s mediation. Suraj Mai proposed that the campaign should 
be conducted on the following plan, viz. that they should deposit 
their extra baggage and heavy guns, together witli their foniale 
relatives, in the fort of Jliansi, by the side of the river Chambal; 
and then proceed to wage a predatory and desultory style of 
warfare against the enemy, as is tho usual practice of the Mah- 
ratta troops ; for under these circumstances their own territory 
would be behind their backs, and a constant supply of provisions 
would not fail to reacJi their camp in safety. Bhao and the 
other leaders, after lieariiig Suraj Mai’s observations, approved 
of liis decision ; but 'Biswas Kao, who was an inexperienced 
youtli, intoxicated with the wine of arrogance, would not 
follow his advice. Bhao accordingly carried on operations in 
conformity witli Biswas Kao’s directions, and set out from 
Akharabtid towards Dcldi with the force that lie had at his dis- 
posal. On Tuesday, tlio ?)th of Zi-1 idjja, 1173 A.ii. (23 Sept. 
17(J0 A.D.), about the time of rising of the world-illumining sun, 
be enjoyed the felicity of beholding tlie fort of Dehli. Tlio com- 
mand of tho garrison there was at that time entrusted to Ya’kub 
’AU Khan Babmanzai, brother to Sliah Wall Khan, tlie prime 
minister of tho Durrani Wliah ; wlio, in spite of the multitude 
of liis enemies, would not succumb, and spared no exertions 
to protect tlie fort with the few martial spirits that he had 
with him. 


Capture of the fort of Dchlu 

Bliao, conjecturing that the fort of Dchli would be devoid of 
the protection of any garrison, and would therefore, immediately 
on being besieged, fall under Ills subjection, went and took up a 
position near Sa’dn-llah Khan’s mansion, with a multitude of 
troops. * * Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who was a confederate of 
Bhao, and had the superintendence of tho European artillery, 
planted IhkS thundering cannon, with their skilful gunners, 
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opposite the fort on the side of the sandy plain, and having made 
tlie battlements of the Octagon Tower and the Asad Burj a mark 
tor his lightning-darting guns, overturned many of the royal 
edifices. Every day the tumultuous noise of attack on all sides 
of the fort filled the minds of tlie garrison with alarm and 
apprehension. The overflowing of the Jumna presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to the crossiinr of the Durrani Shah’s 
army, and hindered it from affording any succour to the besieged. 
The provisions in the fort were very nearly expended, and Ya’kiib 
'AH Khan was forced to enter into ncgociations for peace. He 
first removed, with his female relatives and property, from the 
fort to the domicile of 'AH Mardaii Khan, and then, having 
crossed the river Jumna from thence on board a boat, betook him- 
self to the SJiah's camp. On the 19tli of the aforesaid month 
and year, Bhao entered the fort along with Biswas liio, and 
took possession of all the property and goods that he could find 
in the old repositories of tlie ri^yal family. lie also broke in 
pieces the silver ceiling of the Diirdn’i Kh(U% from which he 
extracted so much of tlio precious metal as to be able to coin 
seventeen lacs of rupees out of it. Narad Shankar Brahmin was 
then appointed by Bhao to the post of governor of the fort. 

The Durrani Shah, after liis engageineut with Datta, which 
terminated in tlie destruction of the latter, had despatched 
Naj!bu-d daula to the province of Oudh with a conciliatory 
epistle, which was as it w^ere a treaty of friendship, for tlie 
purpose of fetching Hawab Sliuja’u-d daula Bali&dur. Najibu-d 
daula accordingly betook himself by way of Etawa to Kanauj ; 
and about the same time Nawab Sliuja’u-d daula marched from 
Lucknow, and made the ferry of Malidipiir, which is. one of the 
places in Etawa situated on this side the river Ganges, the site 
of his camp. An interview took place iii that locality, and as 
soon as the friendly document had been perused, and the Nawab’s 
heart had been comforted by its sincere promises, he came to the 
determination of waiting on the Sh&h, and he sent back Raja 
Beni Bahddur, who at that time possessed greater power and 
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influence than his other followers, to rule as viceroy over the 
kingdom during his absence. When Nawab Shujd’u-cl daula 
approaclved the Shah’s army, the prime minister, Shah Wall 
Khan, hastened out to meet him, and, having brought him along 
with liini in the most courteous and respectful manner, alforded 
him the gratification, on the. 4th of Zi-l hijja, 1173 a.h. (18th 
July, 1760 A.D.), of paying his respects to the Shah, and of 
folding the son of the latter, Timur Shah, in his embrace. 

Bhao remained some time in the fort of Shah-Jahanabad, in 
oonsequencjc of tlie rainy season, wliicli prevented the horses from 
stirring a foot, and deprived tlie cavalry of tlie power of fighting ; 
he sent a person named Bhawdni Shankar Pandit to Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula,* with the following message: ‘‘If it is incon- 
venient for you to contract an alliance with your friends, you 
should at least keep aloof from the enemy, and remain perfectly 
neutral to both parties.’^ The above-named Paijdit, having crossed 
tlie river Jumna, went to Nawab Shnja’u-d daula Bahadur, and 
delivered this message, The latter, after ascertaining its drift, 
despatched his eunuch Yakut Khan, who was one of tlie 
oldest and most confidential servants of his government, in com- 
pany with Bhawani Shankar Pandit, and returned an answer 
of this description: “As the Jlajas of this empire and the 
liohilla chiefs were reduced to the last extremity hy the violent 
aggressions of Kaghuiiath llao, Datta, Ilolkar, and their subor- 
dinates, they solicited the Abdali Shah to corno to Ilindustiin, 
with the view of saving themselves from ruin. ‘The seed 
that they sowed has now begun to bear fruit.’ Nevertheless, 
if peace be agreeable to you, from true regard for our ancient 
friendship, my best endeavours shall bo used towards concluding 
one.” Eventually, Bliao proposed that as far as Sirhind should 
be under the Shdh’s dominion, and all on this side of it should 
belong to him ; but the whole rainy season was spent in iiegoeia- 
tion, and no peace was established. 

In the interim, Baja Suraj Mai Jat, who discerned the speedy 
downfall of the Mahratta power, having moved with his troops, 
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ia company with "Imddu-l Mulk, the wazir, from his position at 
Sarai Badarpur, which is situated at a distance of six kos from 
Dehli on the eastern side, and traversed fifty kos in one night, 
without informing Bhao betook himself to Balamgarh/ which is 
one of his forts. 

As the Mahratta troops made repeated complaints to Bhao 
regai-ding the scarcity of grain and forage, the latter, on 
the 29th of the montli of Safar, 1174 a.h. (9th October, 1760 
A.D.), removed Sliah Jahaii, son of Aluhru-s Sumiat, son 
of K&in Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, and having 
seated the illustrious Prince, Mirza Jawan Bakht, the grand- 
son of ’Alamgir II., on the tlirone of Delili, publicly con- 
ferred the dignity of wazir on ShujiVu-d daula. His object 
Avas this, that the Durrani Shah might become averse to and 
suspicious of the NawAb in question. Leaving Narad Shankar 
Bralimin, of whom mei ^mn h as been made above, behind in the 
fort of Shah-Jahanabad, ho himself set out, with all his partisans 
and retainers, in the direction of Kunjpiira. Tliis place is 
fifty-four kos to the west of Dehli, and seven to the north of the 
2 Xir(jana of Kama], and it is a district the original cultivators of 
Avhich Avere the Boliillas. 

Capture of the fort of Kunjpiira. 

Bhao, on the 10th of Eabi’ii-1 awwal, 1174 a.h. (19th October, 
1760), encompassed tlie fort of Kunjpiira witli his troops, and 
subdued it in the twinkling of an eye by the fire of his thundering 
cannon. Several chiefs Avere in the fort, one of Avliom was’Abdu-s 
Sarnad Klian Abdali, governor of Sirliiiid, Avho had been taken 
prisoner by Raghiinath Eao in 1170 A.n. (1756-7), but had 
ultimately obtained his release, as Avas related in the narrative of 
Adina Beg Khaifs proceedings. There Avere, besides, Kutb Kh&n 
Rohilla, Dalil KJian, and Nijabat Khan, all zaminddrs of places 

* To Dig.”— innd.l 

* [“A stout and substantial stronghold containing a gariison of nearly 30,000 
XQm2^»-^Nigdr-‘ndma~iMM 
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111 Aiifcarbecl, who had been guilty of conveying supplies to the 
Abdall Shah’s camp. After reducing the fort, Bliao made 
’Abdu-s Sainad Kh&n and Kutb Khan undergo capital punish- 
ment, and koj)t the rest in confinement ; whilst he allowed 
Kunjpiira itself to be sacked by his predatory hordes. 

As soon as this intelligence reached the Shah’s ear, the sea of his 
wrath was deeply agitated ; and notwithstanding that the stream 
of the J umna had not yet subsided sufiiciently to admit of its being 
forded, a royal edict was promulgated, directing Ids troops to pay 
no regard to the current, but cross at once from one bank to the 
other. As there was no help but to comply with this mandate, on 
the 16th of the month of Ilabi’u-1 awwal, 1174 a.ii. (2rjth October, 
1760 A,i).), near Sluili-Jahanabad, on the road toPakpat, wliich is 
situated liftoeii /lOS to the north of Dehli, they resigned them- 
selves to fate, and succeeded in crossing. A number w^ere 
swallowed up by the waves, and a small portion of the baggage 
and quadrupeds belonging to the army was lost in the passage. 
As soon as tlie intelligence reached Bhao's ear, tliat a party of 
DuiTanis had crossed, * * he sounded the drum of retreat from 
Kunjpura, and with his force of 40,000 well-mounted and 
veteran cavalry, and a powerful train of European artillery, 
under the suporintoiideiice of Ibrahim Khan Gardi, he repaired 
expeditiously to Paiiipat, which lies forty Am* from Dehli towards 
the west. 

Battle heiween the Mahratta Army and the Darrdim. 

The Abdall Shah, after crossing the river Jumna at the ghat 
of Pakpat, proceeded in a westerly direction, and commanded 
that Nawab Sliuja’u-d daiila Bahadur and JS'ajibu-d daula should 
pitch their tents on the left of the royal army, and Duiidi 
Khfi.li, IIafizu-1 Mulk llfi.fiz Ilahmat* Khfi,n, and Ahmad Khfi,ii 
Bangash on the right. As Bhao perceived that it was difficult 
to contend against the Dui-rfi-nis in the opeu field, by the advice 
of his counsellors he made a permanent encampment of his 
troops in the outskirts of the city of Panipat, and having in- 
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trenched it all round with his artillery, took up his quarters in 
this formidable position. * * 

In the interim Gobind Pandit, who was the tahsilddr of the 
district of Shukohabad, etc., betook himself to Dehli at Bhao’s 
sugoestion, with a body of 10,000 cavalry, and 'intercepted the 
transport of supplies to the Durrani Shah’s army.' * * 

AVIien the basis of the enemy’s power had been overthrown (at 
Panipat), and the surface of the plain had been relieved of the 
insolent foe, the triumphant champions of the victorious army 
proceeded eagerly to pillage the Mahratta camp, and succeeded in 
gaining possession of an unlimited quantity of silver and jewels, 
500 enormous elephants, 50,000 horses, 1000 camels, and two lacs 
of bullocks, with a vast amount of goods and chattels, and a 
countless assortment of camp equipage. Ifearly 30,000 labourers 
too, who drew their origin from the Dakhin, fell into captivityv 
Towards evening the Abdali Shah went out to look at the bodies 
of the slain, and found great heaps of corpses, and running 
streams produced by the flood of gore. * Thirty-two mounds 
of slain Avere counted, and tlie ditch, protected by artillery, of 
such immense length that it could contain several lacs of human 
beings, besides cattle and baggage, was completely filled with 
dead bodies. 


Assassinalion of Sindhia Janhuji, 

Riio Kdslu Nath, on seeing Jankuji, who was a youtli of 
twenty, wdth a handsome countenance, and at that time had his 
wounded hand hanging in a sling from his neck, became deeply 
grieved, and tlie tears started from his eyes. * * Jankuji raised 
his head and exclaimed : It is better to die with one’s friends 
than to live among one’s enemies.” 

The Nawab, in unison with Shah AVali Khan, solicited the 
Shah to spare Jankujl’s life; wheretipon, the Shah summoned 
Barkhurddr Klian, and consulted liim on the propriety of the 

* [For accounts of the skirmishes and battle, see p. 144. This work is more 
diffuse, and outers into greater details, but the two accounts agree in the main.] 
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step, to winch the Khan in question returned a decided negative. 
At the same time, one of the Durranis, at Barkhurdar Khan’s 
suggestion, Avent and cut Jankujrs throat, and buried him under 
ground inside the very tent in which lie was imprisoned. 

Ibmlnm Khan Garden Death. 

SliujiVu Kul{ Khan, a powerful and inflmnitial servant of tlie 
Nawab ShujiVu*d daula Ealuidiir, having captured Ibralum Khan 
Gardi on tlie field of battle, kept him with tlie said Kawab’s 
cognizance in his own tent. No sooner did this intelligence be- 
come public, than the Durranis began in a body to raise a violent 
tumult, and clamorously congregating round the door of the 
Miah s tent, declared tliat Ibralum Gardi's neck was answerable 
for tlic loss of so many tliousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
that whoever sought to protect Jiim would incur the penalty of 
their resentment. Navvab Shuja’u-d daula, feeling tliat one seek- 
ing refuge cannot bo slain, prepared for a contest witli the Durrani 
forces, wliercupon tliore ensued a frightful disturbance. At length, 
Shah Wall Khan took Nawab Shujahi-d dauia aside privately, 
and addressing him in a friendly and affectionate tone, proposed, 
that he should deliver up Ibrahim Khan Gardi to him, for the 
sake of appeasing the wrath of the Durranis ; and after a week, 
when their evil passions liad been allayed, lie would restore to 
him the individual entrusted to his care. In short, Ashrafu-l 
Wuzr^. (Shdh Wali Khan), having obtained him from the 
Nawab, applied a poisonous plaistcr to his wounds ; so that, by 
the expiration of a week, his career was brought to a close. 

DlMorery of Bhdofis Corj)se. 

The termination of Bliaoji s career has been diftereiitly related. 
Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, having mounted after the victory, took 
Shishd Dhar Pandit, Ganeslx Pandit, and other associates of 
Bhdoji along with him, and began wandering over the field of 
battle, searching for the corpses of the Maliratta chiefs, and more 
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especially for Bliaoji’s dead body. They accordingly recognized 
the persons of Jaswant lido Balwdr, Pilaji, and Sabhdji Ndth 
who had received forty sword-cuts, lying on the scene of action ; 
and, ill like manner, those of otlier famous characters also came in 
view. IJhao’s corpse had not been found, when from beneath a 
dead body tliree valuable gems unexpectedly shone forth. The 
Nawab presented those pearls to the Pandits mentionod above, 
and directed them to try and recognize that lifeless form. They 
succeeded in doing so through the scar of a gunshot wound in the 
foot, and another on tlie side beliind the back, which l>hdo had 
received in former days. With their eyes bathed in tears they 
exclaimed : Tins is Bluio, tlie ruler of the Dakliin.” ^ Some 
entertain an opinion, that Bliao, after Biswas liao’s death, 
performed jjrodigies of valour, and then disappeared from sight, 
and no one ever saw him afterwards. Two individuals cons<j- 
quently, both natives of tlie Dakhin, liave publicly assumed the 
name of Bliao, and dragged a numhcir of j)eo})lo into their 
deceitful snare. As a falsehood cannot bear tho light, one was 
ev^mtually put to death somewhere in the Dakhin by order of the 
chiefs in that quarter; and the other, having excited an iiisuiTection 
at Benares, was confined for some time in the fort of Chun&r. 
After his release, despairing of the success of Jiis project, he died 
in the suburbs of Gorakhpur in tho year 111)3 a.h. 

Nawab Sliujahi-d daula Bahadur, having obtained permission 
of the Shah to burn tlie bodies \of the Blido and other chief 
deputed Raja Himmat Baliadur and Rao Kashi Nath, his 
principal attendants, to perform tho task of cremation. Out 
of all those hapless and unfortunate beings \jvho surviml the 
baiile\ a number maintained a precarious existence against the 
violent assaults of death for some davs ; but notw ithstanding that 
they used the most strenuous exertions to ettect their escape in 
divers directions from Pain pat, not a rAiigle one was saved from 
being slain and plundered by the zammddrs of that quarter. Out 
of the whole of the celebrated chiefs too, with the exception of 

; ‘ [The Kiffdr^udma^i Hind gives further identifications of the corpse : sec infra,'] 
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Malh&r Rfio Holkar, ^Appaji Gaikawar and Bithal •Sudeo, not 
another was ever able to reach the Dakliin. 


Account of Bhdofi^s Wife. 

Bhao’s wife, In company with Shariivsher Bahadur, half-brother^ 
to Brilaji Rdo, and a party of confidential attendants, traversed 
a long distance with tlie utmost celerity, and betook herself to 
the fortress of Dig, There that broken-liearted lady remained 
for two or three days mourning the loss of her liusband, and 
having tlien made up her mind to prepare for an expedition 
to the Dakhiri, Riija Silraj Mai Jat gave her one inoriiing a 
suitable escort to attend licr, and liade her adieu. She accordingly 
readied tlio Dakliiii ; but Shamsher Bahadur, who was severely 
wounded, died after arriving at Dig. 

Death of Bdlafi^ 

Shortly before the occurrence of these disasters, Balaji Ilao 
had niardu^d from Puna. .Ho had only proceeded as far as 
Bhilsa, when, having been informed of the event, he grew tired 
of existence, and shed tears of blood lamenting the loss of a son 
and a brother. He then moved from where he was to Sironj, 
and about that very time a messenger reached him from the 
Abdali Shah, with a mourning khll'at. Tho Edo, feigning 
obedience to his commands, humbly dressed his person in the 
Shah’s khWat, and turning away from Sironj, re-entered Piind. 
From excess of grief and woe, however, he remained for two 
months afHicted with a harrowing disease ; and as he perceived 
the image of death reflected from the mirror of his condition, he 
sent for liis brother, Raghunath Rao, to whom he gave in charge 
his best beloved son, the younger brother of the lately slain 
Biswds Rdo, who bore the name of Madhii Rao, and liad just 
entered his twelfth year, exclaiming: ‘^Fulfil all the duties of 

^ [He was the illegitimate son of Bfiji Il&o by a Muhammadan woman, and he 
Avas brought up as a Muliammadau.] 
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goodwill towards this fatherless child, treating him as If he wore 
your own son, and do not permit any liarm to com© upon him/’ 
Having said this, he departed from the world on tlie 9th of Zi-1 
ka’da, 1174 a,ti. (14th June, 1761 A.i>.), and the period of his 
reign \vas twenty-one years. 


Mddhii Rdo, son of IWdJL 

Madliu Eao, after the demise of liis father, was installed in 
the throne of sovereignty at Punti; and llaghuiuitli llao con- 
ducted the administration of affairs as prime minister, after the 
manner of the late Tlhao, 


Account of the prctendcK Bhdo. 

One of the remarkable incidents that occurred in MiiJlui Eao*s 
reign was the appearance gf a counterfeit Ihuio, who, in the year 
1175 A.H. (1762-3 A.U.), having induced a number of refractory 
eliaracters to flock to his standard, and having collected together 
a small amount of baggage and effects, w^itli camp e(|aipago and 
cattle, excited an insuiTection near the fort of Karaza, wlvicli is 
situated at a distance of twelve Im from Jliansi towards tlie west. 
He gave intimation to the governor of the fort, who held his ap- 
pointment of the Piina chiefs, as to his name and pretensions, and 
summoned him by threats and promises into his presence. The 
latter, who, up to that time, had been in doubt whether Bhao 
was dead or alive, being apprehensive lest this individual should 
in reality prove to be lihao, proceeded to wait upon him, and 
presented some cash and valuables by way of offering. Afljifr 
that, the Ilhao in question sent letters into other pargams^ 
and having summoned the revenue officers from all quarters, 
commenced seizing and appropriating all the cash, property and 
goods. Whatever horses, elephants, or camels he found with any 
one, he immediately sent for, and kept in his own possession. 

This pretender to the name of Bh&o always kept his face 
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half covered under a veil, both in public and private, on the plea 
that the wound on his visage was still unhealed, and people 
were completely deceived by the stratagem ; no one could have 
the impudence to scrutinize his features. In short, for six 
months he persevered in liis imposture, until the news reached 
Puna, when some spies went over to liini to examine strictly into 
the cast), and discovered that he was not Bhao. 

About the same period, Malhar Kao riolkar was moving from the 
Dakhiii towards Hindustan, and his road liappened to lie through 
the spot whore the pretender in question had pitched his tents. 
The above-mentioned spies disclosed the particulars of the case to 
Jilalhar Kao, who thought to liimself, that until Parbati Bai, the 
late Bhao’s wife, had seen this individual with her own eyes, and 
all her doubts had been removed, it would not do to inflict capita^ 
punislnnont on the impostor, for fear the lady should think in 
her heart that he had killed her husband out of spite and malice. 
For this reason, Malhar Kao merely took the impostor prisoner, 
and having appointed thirty or forty horsemen to take caro of 
him, forwarded him from thence to Puna. The few weak-minded 
beings, wlio had gatliered round him, were allowed to depart to 
their several homes, and Ilolkar proceeded to his destination. 
When the pretender was brought to Puna, Madliii Kao likewise, 
out of regard for the feelings of the late Bliao\s wife, deemed it 
.proper to defer his execution, and kept him confined in one of 
the forts within his own dominions. Strange to say, the silly 
people in that fort did not discover the falseness of the 
impostor’s claims, and leagued themselves with him, so that a 
fresh riot was very nearly being set on foot. Madliu Kao, how- 
: ever, having been apprised of the circumstances, despatched him 
' from that fort to another stronghold ; and in tho same way his 
removal and transfer was constantly taking place from various 
forts in succession, till he was finally confined in a stronghold, 
that lies contiguous to the sea on the island of Kolaba, which is 
a dependency of the Kokan territory. 
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Natvab Nizam ^Ali lOidn Bahadur, 

The following is another of the events of Madliu Rao’s reign : 
Bithal, du.vdn of Nawab ISTizam ^AU Khan Ba.h5,dar, advised 
his master, tliat as tlio Mahrattas were then devoid of in- 
fluence, and the supreme authority was vested in an inex- 
perienced child, it would be advisable to ravage Pun&. Januji 
Blionsla Raja of Kiigpur, Gopal Rao a servant of the Peshwa, 
and some more chiefs of the Maliratta nation, approved of the 
dlwdn^s suggestion, and led their forces in a compact mass towards 
Piina. When they drew near itvS frontier, Raghunath Rao,. who 
was Madhii Rao’s cliicf agent and prime minister, got terrified at 
the enemy’s numbers, and finding himself incompetent to cope 
with them, retired with his master from Puna. Nawab Nizam 
’AU Khan Bahadur. then entered the city, and did not spare any 
efforts in completing its destruction. 

After some time, Raghunath Rao recovered himself, and having 
entered into friendly communication wiili Januji Bhonsla and the 
other chiefs of his own tribe, by opening an cpistolarj^ correspon- 
dence with them, Ke alienated the minds of these men from the 
Nawab. In short, the above-named chiefs separated from the 
Nawab on the pretence of its being tlie rainy season, and returned 
to their own territories. In the interim, Raghunath Rao and 
Madhu Rao set out to engage Nawab Nizam ’AU Khan Baha- 
dur, who, deeming it expedient to proceed toliis original quarters, 
beat a retreat from the position he was occupying. When the bank 
of the river Godaveri became the site of liis encampment, an order 
was issued for the troops to cross over. Half the materiel of the 
army was still on this side, and half on that ; when Raghunath, 
considering it a favourable opportunity, commenced a furious 
onslaught. The six remaining chiefs of the Nawab’s army were 
slain, and about 7000 Afghans, etc., ficquired eternal renown by 
gallantly sacrificing their lives. After this sanguinary conflict, 
the Nawab hastily crossed tlie river, and extricated himself froni 
his perilous po.sition. As soon as the flame of strife had been 
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extinguished, a peace was established through the intervention of 
Malhdr Rao Holkar, who had escaped with his life in safety 
from the battle with Abdali Shah. Botli parties concurring in 
the advantages of an amicable understanding, returned to their 
respective quarters. 


Quarrel hetwecn Raghuudth lido and Mddhii lido. 

When Raghunath llao began to usurp greater authority over 
tlie administration of affairs; Gopika Ihii, Madlui llao’s mother, 
growing envious of his influence, inspired her sou with evil 
suspicions against him, and planned several stratagems, wliereby 
their iiiutual friendship might result in liatrcd and animosity, till 
at length Ilaghumith llao became convinccMi tliat lie woulii some 
day bo imprisoned. Consequently, he mounted his horse one 
night, and fled precipitately from Puna with only a few adlierents. 
Stopping at Nasik, wliich lies at a distance of eight stages from 
Puu'i, he AxcmI upon that town as his place of refuge and abode, 
and employed himself in collecting troops; insornucli tliat Naradji 
Saiakur, the revenue collector of Jhansi, Jaswaiit Rao Lud, 
Sakha Ram Rapii and Nilkanth Maliadeo, volunteered to join 
him, and eagerly engaged in active hostilities against Madliu llao. 
As soon as Ilaghumith llao arrived in this condition close to Pumi, 
Madhu llao was also obliged to sally forth from it in company 
with Trimbak llao, Rapiiji Manik, Gopal llao and Blum ji Lamdi. 
When the lino of battle began to be formed, Ragliumith R4o 
assumed the initiative in attacking his adversaries, and succeeded 
in routing MiWlui llao’s force bv a series of overwhelming 
assaults ; and even captured the Rao himself, together with Nar 
Singh Rao. After gaining this agreeable victory, as lie perceived 
Madliii lliio to be in safety, and his malicious antagonists over- 
thrown, he could not contain himself for joy. As soon as he 
returned from the battle-field to his encampment, he seated 
Madhu Rao on a throne, and remained himself standing in front 
of him, after the manner of slaves. By fawning and coaxing, 
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he then removed every trace of annoyance from Madhu Rao’s 
mind, and requested liiiri to return to Piina. After dismissing 
him to that city, he himself went with his retinue and soldiery to 
Nasik. 

Haidar Ndih . 

After the lapse of some years of Madhu Rdo’s reign, a vavSt 
disturbance arose in the Dakhin. Haidar Naik havins: assembled 
some bold and ferocious troops, * ♦ with intent to subdue the 
territory of the Mahrattas, set out in the direction of Puna. 
Madhu Eao came out from Piina, and summoned Raghuiidth 
Rao to his assistance from Nasik, whereupon the latter joined 
him with a body of •20,000 of his. cavalry. In short, they 
inarched with their combined forces against the enemy 5 and 
on several occasions encounters took place, in which the lives of 
vast multitudes were destroyed. Although Haidar Naik’s army 
proved themselves superior in the field, yet peace was ultimately 
concluded on the cession and surrender of some few tracts in 
the royal dominions j after which Haidar Naik refrained from 
hostilities, and returned to his own territory; whilst Madhu Rdo 
retired to Piina, and Raghunath Rao to Nasik. 

llaglinndth Itdo^s movements. 

When a short time had elapsed after this, the idea of organ- 
izing the affairs of Hindustan entered into Raghunatli lido’s 
mind. For the sake of preserving outward propriety, therefore, 
he first gave intimation to Madhu Rao of liis intention, and 
asked his sanction. Tlie Rao in question, who did not feel him- 
self secure from Raghunath Rao, and considered any increase to 
liis power a source of greater weakness to liimself, addressed him 
a reply couched in these terms: It were better for you to 
remain where you are, in tiie enjoyment of repose.” * * Raghun&th 
Edo would not listen to these words, but marched out of Nasik 
.in company with Mahdji Sindhia, taking three powerful armies 
along with him. 
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As soon as he reached Gw&lior, he commenced hostilities 
against Rand Chattar Singh, who possessed all the country 
round Gohad, and laid siege to the town itself. Godh is the 
name of a city, founded by tho aforesaid Rand. It is fortifi(xl 
with earthen towers and battlements, and is situated eighteen 
hos from Gwalior, Mddhii Rdo, during the continuance of the 
siege, kept constantly sending messages to Rand Chattar Singh, 
tolling him to persist in his opposition to Raghundth with a 
stout heart, as the army of tho Dakhin sliould not be despatched 
to his kingdom to reinforce the latter. In a word, for the period 
of a year they used the most arduous endeavours to capture 
Goliad, hut failed in attaining their object. Daring this cam- 
paign, the sum of tliirty-two lacs of rupees, taken from the pay 
of the troops and tlie purses of the wealthy bankers, was in- 
curred by Raghundtli Rdo us a debt to be duly repaid. He then 
returned to the Dakliin distressed and overwhelmed with shame, 
and entered the city of Ndsik, wliitlier Mddhu Rdo also repaired 
about the same time, to see and inquire after his fortunes. In 
tlie course of the interview, he expressed the deepest regret for 
the toils and disappointment that tho Rdo Iiad endured, and 
ultimately returned in haste to Puna, after thus sprinkling salt 
on the galling w'ound. Shortly after this, Kankumd Tdiitid and 
his other friends persuaded Raghundtli Rdo to adopt a Rrahmiifs 
son,. * * Accordingly the Rdo attended to the advice of liis 
foolish counsellors, and selected an individual for adoption. Ho 
constituted Amrat Rdo his heir. 

llaghundth lido^s imprisonment at Puna, 

Madhu Rdo no sooner became cognizant of this fact, than he 
felt certain that Rao:hundth Rdo was meditating mischief and 
rebellion, and seeking to usurp a share in the sovereignty of the 
realm. He consequently set out for JSTasik with a force of 25,000 
horsemen, whilst, on the other hand, Raghunath Rdo also organ- 
ized his troops, and got ready for warfare. J ust about that 
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period, however, Kankuind T&ntia and Takiiji Holkar,^ who were 
two of the most powerful and influential men in Raghuiiath’s 
army, declared to him that it was necessary for them to respect 
their former obligations to Madhu Eao, and therefore improper 
to draw the sword upon him. After a long altercation, they left 
the Rao where he was, and departed from Nasik, Raghunath, 
from the paucity of his troops, not deeming it advantageous to 
fight, preforA’ed enduring disgrace, and fled with 2000 adherents 
to the fort of Dhudhat.- 

Madhu Rao then entered Nasik, and commenced seques- 
trating his property and imprisoning his partisans ; after which 
he pitched liis camp at the foot of the above-named fort, and 
placed Raglmnatli in a most precarious position. For two 
or three days tlie incessant discharge of artillery and musketry 
caused tlio flames of war to blaze high, but pacific negocia- 
tions were subsequently opened, and a firm treaty of friend- 
ship entered into, whereupon the said Rao came down from 
the fort, ^and liad an interview with Madliii Rao. The latter 
then placed his head upon the other’s feet, and asked pardon for 
his oflenccs. Next day, having mounted Raghiimitli Rao on his 
own private elephant, he himself occupied the seat usually 
assigned to the attendants, and continued for several days travel- 
ling ill this fjisliioii the distance to Puna. As soon as they 
entered Puna, Madhu Rao, imitating the beliaviour of an in- 
ferior to a superior, exceeded all bounds in his kind and consoling 
attentions towards Raghunath Rao. After that he selected a 
small quantity of goods and a moderate equipment of horses 
and clejfliants, out of his own establishment, and liaving de- 
posited them all together in one of the most lofty and spacious 
apartments, solicited Raghunath Rao in a respectful manner to 
take up his abode tliere. Tlie latter thou became aware of his 
being a prisoner with the semblance of freedom, and reluctantly 
complied with Madhii Rao’s requisition. 

' [These names are very doubtful in tbe MS. The latter one is no doubt intended 
for Tdkaji.] 

a [ “ i)hoorup, a fort in the Chandor range.*' — Grant Duff, vol, ii. p. 199.] 
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Raja of Nagpur. 

As soon as Madhii Il&o had delivered his mind from all 
apprehension regarding Eaghunath Eao, lie led his army in the 
direction of Nagpiir, in order to avenge himself on Januji 
Blionsla, tlie Eaja of that place, wlio had been an ally and 
auxiliary of Eaghunath Eao, in one of his engagornents. Tlio 
Raja in question, not finding himself capable of resisting him, 
fled from his original residence ; so tliat for a period of three 
months Madhu Eao was actively engaged in pursuing his 
adversary, and that unfortunate outcast from his native land 
was constantly fleeing before him. IFltimatoly, Iiaving presented 
an offering of fifteen laa^ of rupees, he drew back his foot from 
the path of flight, and set out in safety and security for his own 
borne. 


Madhli Rc(o\i Drath. 

After chastising the Eaja of Nagpiir, Madhu Eao entered 
Puna 'With iinnienso pomp and splendour, and amused bimself 
with gay and festive entertainments. But he was attacked with 
a fatal disease, and * * his life was in danger. On one occasion 
he laid his head on Eagliuiiath Kao's feet, and * * asked for- 
giveness for the faults of bygone days. Eaghunath Eao grieved 
deeply on account of liis youth. * * lie a])plied himself zealously 
to thfc cure of tlie invalid, and whenever he foniid a trace, in 
any quarter or direction, of austere Brahmins and skilful Pandits, 
he sent for them to administer nicdicinos for his recovery. At 
lengtli, when the sick man began to despair of living, he imitated 
the example of his deceased father, and placed his younger 
brother, whose name was Narain Eao, under the cliargo of 
Raghmiath Eao, and having performed the duty of recommend- 
ing him to his care, yielded up his soul in the year 1186 a.h. 
{1772 A.D.). The duration of his reign was twelve years. 
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Nardin lido^ son of JBdldjl Edo. 

Narain Rao, after being seated on the throne of sovereignty, 
owing to his tender age, committed various actvS that produced an 
ill-feeling among his adherents, both great and small, at Puna ; 
more especially in Eaghuiiath Rao, on whom he inflicted un- 
becoming indignities. Although Madliii Rao had not behaved 
towards his uncle wdth the respect due to such a relative, yet, 
beyond this much, that he would not grant him permission to 
move away from Puna, he had treated him witli no otlier incivility ; 
but used always, till the day of his death, to show' him the at- 
tention due from an inferior to a superior ; and supplied him with 
wealth and property far exceeding the limits of his w^ants. In 
short, Raghunath Rao, having begun to form plans for taking 
Karain Rao prisoner, first disclosed his secret to Sakha Ram 
Bdpu, wlio was Madhu Rao's prime minister, and having seduced 
tluit artless courtier from liis allegiance, made him an accoinplico 
in his treacherous designs. Secondly, having induced Kharak 
Singh and Sharasher Singh, the chiefs of the body of G&rdis, 
to join his conspiracy, he raised the standard of insurrection. 
Accordingly, those two faithless wretclies one day, under the 
pretence of demanding pay for the troops, made an assault on the 
door of Isaniin Rao’s apartment, and reduced liiui to great 
distress. That helpless being, who had not the sliglitest cog- 
nizance of the deceitful stratagems of the conspirators, despatched 
a few simple-minded adherents to oppose the insurgents, and 
then stealthily repaired to Raghun&th Rao^s house. Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, being apprised of the circumstance, 
hurried after him, and, unsheathing their swords, rushed into 
Raghunath Rao\s domicile. Raghunath Rao first fell wounded 
in the affray, and subsequently Narain Rao was slain. This 
event took place in the year 1187 a.h., so that the period of 
Naniin Rao’s reign was one year. 
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Rcdgn of RagJmndth Rdo. 

Khi'irak Singh and Shanisher Singh, through whose brains the 
fumes of arrogance had spread, in consequence of their control over 
the whole train of European artillery, witli wilful and headstrong 
insolence seated Raghunath Rao on the throne of sovereignty, 
without the concurrence of the other chiefs ; and the said Rao 
continued to live for two months at Puna after the maimer of 
rightful rulers. After Jfarain Rao had l>ecn put to death, a 
certain degree of shame and remorse cairio over the Puna chiefs, 
and the dread of their own overthrow entered their minds. 
Sakha Rdm Bapu consequently, in unison with Trimbak Rao, 
commonly called Matainadhari Balhah,^ and others, deemed it 
advisable to persuade Raghunath Rao that he should go forth 
from Puna, and employ himself in settling the kingdom. The said 
Rao accordingly acted upon their suggestion, and marched out 
of Puna, attended by the Mahratta chiefs. As soon as he had 
got to the distance of two or three stages from the city, the wily 
chiefs, by alleging some excuse, obtained leave from Raghunath 
Rao to return, and repaired from the camp to the city. They 
then summoned to them in private all the commanders of tha 
army, both groat and small ; when they came to the unanimous 
decision, that it was incompatible with justice to acquiesce in 
Raghunath Rao’s being invested with the supreme authority, and 
that it would bo better, as Narain Rao’s wife >vas six months 
advanced in pregnancy, providing she gave birth to a male child, 
to invest that infant with the sovoi’eignty, and conduct the aftairs 
of government agreeably to the details of prudence. As soon as 
they had unanimously settled the question after this fashion, a few 
of the cliiefs took up a position in the outskirts of the city of 
Puna, by way of protection, and formed a sturdy barrier against 
the Magog of turbulence. Raghun&th Rao, having become aware 
of the designs of the conspirators, remained with a slender party 

1 [Grant Duff calls him ‘‘ Trimbuck Rao Mama.” The word transcribed from 
.the MS. as “ Balhah” is very doubtful.] 
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in liis encampment. Having brooded over his troubles, he saw 
no remedy left but that of forsaking the country, and was conse- 
quently forced to retire towards the Carnatic. His object was 
to collect a sufficient force round him, with which ho might 
return to Puna and resume hostilities. However, owing to the 
vulgar report that attributed Narain Rao’s murder to him, every 
blade of grass that sprung from the ground w^as ready to plunge 
a dagg(;r into liis blood. For this reason, he found it impossible 
either to stay or reside in the Carnatic, so lie hastened away to 
Surat, 


Death of the lUido. 

The direst confusion had found its \vay into the kingdom, in 
consequence of the report of Naraiii Rao's death. At thac 
critical juncture the pretender Ehao, who was confined in a 
stronghold in the Kokan territory, lying adjacent to tlio 
salt ocean, seized the opportunity of escaping by fraud and 
stratageia out of his prison, and having induced a party of men 
to place themselves under his orders, took possession of some of 
the forts and districts of that country, lie was just on the 
point of waging open war, had not Mahaji Sindhia Baliadur Set 
out ill the interim from Piiiui to the Kokan territory for the 
purpose of coercing him. On reaching his destination, ho en- 
gaged in hostilities with the aforesaid Bhao, wliereupon the 
latter's associates took to flight, and departed each by his own 
road. As Bhao was thus left alone, Iio went on board a .ship in 
utter consternation with a view to save his life from that vortex 
of perdition ; but death granted him no respite, and he fell alive 
into the hands of the heroes who accompanied Malnyi Sindhia 
Bahadur. The latter brought him along with him to Fund, and 
removed the dust of uncertainty from the mirror of every mind. 
Ultimately he caused the ill-fated wretch to be bound to a 
earners foot, and paraded round the whole town 5 after whicli lie 
put him to death. 
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Sawdi Mddhii Rdo, son of Nardin Rdo, siirnayned the Feshcd 

Sdhik 

The Peshwd Sahib, the rightful heir of Naraiii Rao, at the 
time of his father’s murder, was dwelling in liis mother’s womb. 
* * Whoii she liad completed the time of lier pregnancy, a cliild, 
in the year 1188 a.ti. (1774 aj).), slicd a grace over tlie bosom of 
its nurse, and bestowed comfort on the illustrious chiefs. * * 
lie was invested with tlio appellation of Sawai j^Jadhii Rao. 

Advance of the EngJish Commanders upon Puffi. 

Raghnmith Rao, liaving reaclfed Surat, turned t(>wards 
the loaders of the Englisli army, who dwelt on the borders *of 
the sea, and offered to take upon himself the responsibility of 
showing the way over the various routes into the Dakhiii, jiiid 
to subjugate that kingdom so teeming with difficulties. As the 
commanders of the English army wore possessed of adequate 
ineaiis for making an invasion, and had their heads inflamed with 
the intoxication of boldness and intrepidity, they took Raghumith 
Rao along with them, and moving awav from Surat with their 
valiant troops experienced in wn.r, and their lion-hearted forces 
active as tigers, they set out to conquer and annex the llakhiii 
territories. 

Having traversed the intervening stages at a resolute pace, 
they arrived at Nurgluit, which is situated at a distance of twenty 
lios from Puna. The Maliratta chieftains also sallied forth from 
Puna with a vast body of retainers, and opposed their advance 
with the utmost perseverance at Nurgluit; whereupon a tre- 
mendous contest and a frightful slaughter ensued, until the 
combatants on both sides had neither the power nor the incli- 
nation left to assail eacli other any more. At length, by the 
intervention of the obscurity of night, the tumult of w^ar sub- 
sided, and the W’orld-consuming fire of guns and matchlocks, 
whose flames arose to the highest heavens, hid its face in the 
ashes of night; so that the soldiery on either side were obliged 
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to retire to their respective quarters. During that night, the 
prudent belligerents made up their minds to a peace ; and in the 
morning, the chiefs of the rival forces obtained an interview and 
enjoyed a conference. The English leaders, after negociating a 
truce and consolidating the basis of friendship, delivered up 
Raghunath Eao, who liad been the instigator of this conflict and 
the originator of tliis hostile iiiovement, to the Mahratta chiefs, 
on condition of their granting him a and treating him 

with kindness and consideration. They then turned away from 
that quarter with all their troops and followers, and repaired to 
their usual place of abode. 

The Mahratta chiefs had formed the fixed determination in 
their minds of taking vengeance on the ill-fated Ilaghunath Eao ; 
but Mahaji Sindhia Bahadur, prompted by his manly and 
generous feelings, diverted them from their headlong aiid cruel 
purposes, so that the matter was managed mercifully and kindly, 
and the Eao in question, having been presented witli a jd(ji)% 
received permission to remain at large. The unfortunate wretch, 
however, departed from the pleasant vale of existence to the 
desert of non-entity, without rejiching his destination, for the 
career of tho wicked never ends w^ell. 

Maluiji Sindhia Bahadur. 

When the fourth year from tho birth of Sawai Madhu Edo, 
surnamed tho Peshwa Sahib, had elapsed, and security and repose 
had settled on the minds of hi<rh and low throughout the terri- 
tories of the Dakhin, Mahaji Sindhia Bahadur, who was dis- 
tinguished among all the Puna chiefs for his gallantry and 
daring, sagacity and intelligence, having satisfied his mind as to 
tho settlement of that kingdom, set out to conquer Gohad, He 
succeeded in taking prisoner Ednd Chattar Singh, who was in the 
citadel, after a siege attended with hard fighting, and took* 
possession of the surrounding districts, along with the fortress of 
Gw&lior, which is a mountain stronghold. 

About the same time, a mutual feeling of envy and hatred 
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had become firmly implanted in the minds of Mirza Muhammad 
Shatr Klian and Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadaiu, — wlio had 
been the chief officers of State to the lato Anuru-1 umara Slirza 
Najaf Khan Bahadur, and after his death liad been partners 
in the government of the province of Agra, — owing to their 
each craving after an increase of power and dignity, which is ever 
a hindrance to tlio existence of friendship and good feeling among 
ecjuals and contemporaries. At last, Muliarnmad Beg Khan 
Hamadaiu seized the opportunity, during an interview, of putting 
Muhammad Shaff* Khan to death; and on this account, Afrasiyab 
Khan, who was the Imperial Mir-i dtish, and one of Amiru-1 
umara Mirza Najaf Khan Bahadur‘'s pvotqjes^ becoming alarmed, 
demanded succour of Maluiji Sindliia Bahadur. The latter had 
firmly resolved in his mind on repairing to tliesublimo tliresliold, 
but had not yet fullillcd the duty of paying his respects, when, 
under the influence of Sindhia Bahadur’s destiny, AfriisiyM) 
Klidii was killed by the hand of an assassin. 

Sindhia Bahadur’s army having overshadowed the metropolis 
by its arrival, he brought Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadarii, 
after a siege, completely under his subjection, and in tlio year 
1199 A.ii. traversed the streets of the metropolis. When he 
obtained the good fortune of saluting the tliresliold * * of 

His Majesty, the shadow of God, the Emperor Shah ’Alain, * 
lie was loaded with princely favours, and distinguished by royal 
marks of regard, so that he became the chief of the supportervS 
of government, and His Majesty’s most staunch and influential 
j.dherent. * * 

As Madhu Edo, the Peshwd Sahib, at the present auspicious 
period, pursues, in contradistinction to his uncle, the path 
of obedience to the monarch of Islam, and Mahaji Sindhia 
Bahadur is one of those who are constantly attached to the cver- 
triuniphaht train, hence it happens that the plant of this nation’s 
prosperity has struck root firmly into the earth of good fortune, 
and their affairs flourish agreeably to their wishes. 
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CXXII. 

LUBBU-S SIYAR 

OF 

ABU" TA'LIB LONDONf. 

This is a very useful little manual of general history, compiled 
in 1208 A.Ti. (1793-4 a.d.), hy Mi'rza Abu Muhammad Tabrizi 
Isfahaiii, and being carried down to modern times, embraces an 
account of Europe and America. 

The author is usually known in India as Abu Talib London!, 
from his voyage to and adventures in England and Europe, an 
amusing Account of whicli was written by him on his return in 
1803, and is well known to the European world by the transla- 
tion of Major Stewart. 

Ill tho Preface to this work lie tells us that ho had collected 
several works of liistory and travel, and liad often perused them, 
but found amongst them none that contained a liistory of *tlie 
whole world ; lie therefore thought that he would himself supply 
this deficiency, but had no leisure to effect his object till the year 
above mentioned, when ho iiiiislied his Abstract. He declares 
.his intention, if he lives long enough, of enlarging his work, and 
hopes that some one else, if he tails to do it, will undertake this 
useful labour, because he has ineiitioned all tlic occurrences of 
the world, old and new, and given a connected account of tbo 
Prophets, Khalifs, Sultans, and celebrated men, from the begin- 
ning to the present time.'*’ 

He quotes the various authorities he used, and besides others 
of common note, he mentions a history of the Kings of India 
compiled by himself, and a compendious account of the kingdoms 
of Europe and America, translated by some English gentleman 
from his own tongue, “ which in truth contains very many new 
matters/’ This is no doubt the work of Jonathan Scott. He 
says that his own history is an abstract of some thousands of 
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books, and therefore he has entitled it Liihbn-s Su/ar wa Jahdu- 
mimd^ ‘'The Essence of Biographies, and the World-Reflecting 
Mirror/^ 

Tlie author was the son of Haji Muhammad Khan, a Turk of 
Azarbdyan, who was born and bred in Isfahan, and was the first 
of the family who came to Hindustan, where he was inrolled 
amongst the followers of ISTiiwab Safdar Jang, tlie urizzr. The 
fiither is called by anotlier name in the Preface of tliis work, and 
in the Miftdhu-t Tawdrikh he is styled Muhammad Beg Kluin. 

MIrza Abii. Talib was born at Lucknow, and was employed in 
postvs of high emolument under Jfawabs Shuja u-d daula and 
iVsafu-d daula. In the time of the latter ho lost his office, and 
came to seek his subsistence from the English. By them he 
was hospitably entertained, and induced to visit Europe in 1799. 
He died and was buried at Lucknow in the year 1220 a.u. (1805 
A. I).), as wo learn from two clironograms composed by Mr. Beale 
at the request of JHirza Yusuf Bakir, tlie deceased’s sou, which 
are given at p. 504 of the 3lifidhu-t Taivdnkh, 

Besides the Ijubbit-s Slfjctr^ he wrote several other treatises, 
a Biography of the Poets, ancient and modern, and “himself 
indulged in versification, especially on tlio subject of the females 
of &jglaud, wdio aspire to e<piality wdth the Angels of Paindise, 
and he was always expatiating on the heart-ravishing strains of 
the women of tliat country, who used to sing at the public 
assemblies.” 1 

CO^^TENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Book I. On the Prophets, p. 2 — II. On the 
events of the Khalifate, in seven cliapters — Chap. i. The first four 
Klialifs, p. 9 — ii. The Imams, p. II — iii. The Ummayides, p. 
12 — iv. Tho 'Abbasides and their branches, p. 15 — v. The 
Isma’ilians and their branches, p. 17 — vi. The Saiyids, p. 19 — 
vii. The Sharifs, p, 20 — III. Biographies, in seven chapters — 
^^'liap, i. The Philosophers of Greece, Europe, India and Persia, 
and the moderns, p, 20 — ii. The companions of the Prophet, p. 

^ Zubdatu^l Ghardiby 5th volume, v, Talib. 
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30 — iii. The disciples, p. 31 — iv. The religious teachers, p. 32 
— V. The learned men of Islam, p. 34 — vi. The celebrated 
Poets, p. 37 — vii. Other celebrated men of Islam, p. 38 — IV. 
On the Sultans, in a Preface and eight Chapters — Preface on the 
climates, imaginary and real, and the old and new world, p. 39 — 
Chap. i. TJie Sultans of Tran, including the Ghaznivides, 
Saljiiks, Gliorians, etc., p. 45 — ii. The Sultans of Arabia, p. 68 
— iii. The Sultans of Hum, p. 73 — iv. The Rulers of Egypt 
and Syria, p. 76 — v. The Kings of the West, p. 82 — vi. The 
Sultans of Tiirkistan, p. 87 — vii. The Kings of hhiropo, p. 101 
— viii. The Rulers of Hindustan, including the Hindu R&jas, 
the Kings of Dehli, of the Dakhin, Kashmir, and other indepen- 
dent kingdoms, p. 109. 

This work is common in India. The best copy I have seen is 
in the possession of Raziii-d din Sadrs Sudiir of Aligarh. 

Size — Folio, 131 pages, each comprising 23 lines, closely 
written. 


CXXIII. 

AUSi^F-I ASAF. 

An historical sketch of the royal family of Oiidh, written a.d. 
1795. It is a useful work, containing also an account of con- 
temporary princes. 

Size — Large 8vo., 114 pages. 


CXXIV. 

TARTKII 

OP 

JU'GAL KISHWAR. 

This is a general history of India, by J ugal Kishwar, from the 
time of Humayun to Shah 'Alam. It is of no value, at least in 
the passages which I Have examined. [Sir H. M. EllioTs library 
does not contain a copy of this work.] 
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GTJLISTXN-I EAHMAT 

OF 

NAWA'B MUSTAJAB KHAN. 

This is a history of the llohilla Afghans, and a life of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, writt(3n by his son Nawab Mustajab Khan 
Bahadur. The work has been abridged and translated by Mr. 
Charles Elliott, I have seen several histories of the Rohillas, 
but know none superior to this except the Gul-i Rahmat noticed 
in tho next article. 

The translator observes in his Introduction, ‘‘ In the original 
many trivial occurronces are noticed which I have altogether 
omitted ; and tho repeated encorniinns lavished by the Nawab 
upon the generosity and intrepidity of liis lamented parent, though 
lionourablo to his feelings a,s a son, would bo deemed extravagant 
by the majority of readers, and indeed would scarcely admit of 
translation. A residence of many years in Rohilkhand, where the 
memory of Hafiz llalimat Khan is held in the highest veneration, 
may perhaps have led me to attach a greater degree of importance 
to t)ie work than it merits ; but as Hafiz acted a distinguished 
part on the theatre of India for thirty years, and was personally 
engaged in every great action fought during that time, his life 
may furnish some materials to aid in the compilation of a history 
of that period; and with this view, I have taken considerable 
pains to correct some chronological errors in the original.” 

“ It is necessary to add that Mr. Ilamiltoifs History of the 
Rohillas will in some parts be found at variance with this 
narrative : that gentleman appears to have derived his infor- 
mation from the friends of the Nawab of Ondh, who would not 
be disposed to speak favourably of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and as 
that work was published about tlio time of Mr. FRistiiigs’ trial, 
it might have been intended to frame an excuse for his permitting 
a British army to join on the attack in 1774 a.h.” 
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GUL-I RATI MAT 

OR 

SA’A'DAT YA'll KHA'^. 

The Gul-i Rahmat was written by Nawab Sa'adat Tar Khan, 
grandson of Hafiz Rahmat, and nopliew of Miistajab Khan. It 
is more copious than the ChiUddn-i llahmat^ though it professes 
to follow that Avork as its guide. It is divided into four parts : 
L On the Genealogy of llafiz Ralniiat. — II. On ^AH Miiliarnmad 
Khan, and the arrival of Ildfiz Rahmat in India. — III, Hafiz 
Rahmat Klian’s administration of Katchr, and of the events 
whicli occurred there till the time of his death. — IT. Adminis- 
tration of Katehr under Shuja u-d daula. Descendants of Hafiz 
Rahmat. This work was lithographed at Agra in 1836, in 221 
small 8vo. pages of 17 lines each. 

[The following Extracts liave been selected and translated by 
the Editor. They will show how far this work differs from the 
GuUstdn-i Rahmat^ as translated by Mr. Elliott.] 

EX'iRAcrrs. 

[When Zabita Khan received intelligence of the passage (of 
the Ganges) by the Mahrattas, and of tho deaths of Sa^iclat 
Khan, Sadik Kluni, and Karam Khan, the officers whom he had 
stationed to guard the ford, lie was overpowered Avith astonish- 
ment, and fled in great bewilderment from Sakartal. He crossed 
the Ganges Avith a small escort, and proceeded to the camp of 
Faizu-llali Khan, carrying with him the intelligence of the 
Mahratta attack upon Najibabad. Faizu-llah Khdn said: “I 
came hero for the purpose of giving y^a advice; but as you 
will not listen to my words, I shall now go back to my own 
country/’ On hearing this declaration, Zabita Kh&n was still 
more downcast, and returned to his OAvn forces. When he 
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reached tlie Ganges, the good fortune of the Emperor plunged 
him into a sea of hesitation, and notwithstanding the number of 
his forces, and his powerful armament, he made no attempt to 
cross the river, but returned to Faizu-llah Klian. 

When he arrived, he found Faizu-llah Khan seated on an ele- 
phant, about to depart. He mounted the same elephant, and 
proceeded with Faizu-llah to Eampur. On the news of his 
flight to Katehr reaching Sakartal, his soldiers wore dispirited. 
They plundered each otlier, and then scattered in all directions. 
On receiving intelligence of tliese movements, the Mahrattas 
quickly advanced to Sakartal, and fell to plundering. ^ * The 
garrison of tlie fort of Najibabad, who had liold out in the 
hope of relief, were dismayed when tlioy hoard of tlio flight of 
Zabita Khan, and surrendered the fort to tlie royal forces. On 
taking possession of the fort, the people and family of Zabita 
Khan, including Ins son Ghulam Kadir, were placed in confine- 
ment. All the materkU the treasure and the artillery collected 
by Najibii-d daula, fell into their hands. 

On the news of the advance of the Mahrattas towards Kdrnpur 
reaching the chiefs of Katehr, all the inhabitants of Anwala and 
BisauU assembled. Fearing to be attacked by the Malirattas, 
they fled in dismay to Bareilly. Some of tJicin went to Pllibhit, 
intending to proceed to the hills. Hafiz Rahmat Khan ^ was re- 
turning from Farrukluibad to Tilliar when he heard of the defeat 
of Zabita Khan. He hastened to Bareilly, where he cheered and 
encouraged the chiefs and oHicers who were there assembled, and 
tried to dissuade them from retnoving to tlie hills. Ho said that 
the Mahrattas had no intention of attacking Katehr; and that if 
the^" really did advance, negociations might be opened with them 
and with the Emperor. If terms were agreed upon, all would be 
well ; if not, they would light. His auditors replied that there 
was no fortress of strength in Bareilly or Pllibhit : it was therefore 
desirable to errry off tlieir families and property to tlie lulls ; for 
after these were placed in security, they themselves would bo 
* [lie is generally entitled Hftfizu-1 Mulk ” in tkis work.] 
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ready either for business or for war. Hdfiz Eahmat reluctantly 
consented to their wishes. After Shaikh Kabir liad entered 
Bareilly, Hafiz Rahmat took his departure, and leaving ’Inayat 
Kh&n in PlUblut, he proceeded to Nanak-niath, in the skirt of 
the hills. From thence lie went with his followers and cliiefs and 
soldiers to Oangapur, five kos distant in the hills, and surrounded 
with dense jungle, wliich secures it from the attacks of horsemen. 
There he remained. There also arrived Zabita Khan, in company 
Avitli Faizu-llah Klidn, who made their way through the jungle. 
Zabita Kliaii remained at Gangapur four days. He then found 
that Shujahi-d daulawas encamped at Shah abad, having advanced 
to the borders of his territories on hearing of the Mahratta attack 
upon Katelir. 

Zabita Khan went off in great distress from Gangdpur to see 
Shuja’ii-d daula, and to solicit his assistance in obtaining the 
release of his family. After talking over the matter, Shujau-d 
daula postponed any action* ufitil after the arrival of Hafiz 
Rahmat. Zabita Khdn wrote repeatedly to Hafiz Ralimat, bog- 
ging liim to come quickly. * * The chiefs of Katelir sull’ered much 
from the inclemency of the climate of Gangdpur, and yielding to 
their solicitations, Hafiz Rahmat proceeded quickly to Shahdbad, 
at the beginning of the year 1186 a.h. (1772 a.d.), with three 
or four thousand men, horse and foot. When he approached, 
Shujd’ii-d daula and the General Sahib went fortli to meet him 
and pay him due respect. f 

After they had sat down together, they talked about the 
release of Zabita Khan’s family, and of tlie settlement of his 
affairs with the Malirattas. After much debate, Shuja’u-d 
daula and the General Sahib sent their nakils with some officers 
of Hafiz Rahmat to the Mahratta mrddrs. A great deal was 
said at the interview ; but at length the Mali rattas sent a message 
to the effect that they had expended fifty hes of rupees, and that 
they would not give up the family of Zabita Kli&n until this sum 
of money was paid, nor w^ould they loosen their hold upon his 
territory or the country of Katelir. The wakih had several 
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meetings, and the Mahrat‘tas at length agreed to take forty hcs ; 
but they demanded as security for payment a deed under the seal 
of SIiuja*u-d daula. The Nawab said that lie had entered upon 
tlie matter entirely out of regard to Hafiz Rahrnat, and tliat if 
Hafiz would give a bond for the payment of the money, he would 
send his own bond to the Mahratta sarddrs. All the chiefs of 
Katelir who were present at the Council hesoiight Hafiz Rahrnat 
that he would without hesitation give his bond to Sliuja’u-d daula, 
to secure peace for Zahita Khan, and said that they would all 
assist in the payment of tlie money. So Hafiz Rahrnat, to befriend 
Zahita Khan, and *to gratify the chiefs of Ivatehr, gave his bond 
for forty h/rs of rupees to Sliiija’u-d daula. The latter then 
executed his bond, and sent it to the Mahrattas. In this he 
undertook to pay tlieni forty /acs of rupees, wlien they liad retired 
over the Jumna and entered Shah-Jahanabad ; and when they 
had sent back the family of Zabita Khan, and had withdrawn 
tlieir luinds from tlie country of Katehr, 

On receipt of this document, the Mahrattas sent the family of 
Zabita Khan to Shuja’u-d daula and Hafiz Rahmat; they then 
crossed the Ganges and proceeded towards Shah-Jahanab&d. * * 
VVMieu Hafiz Rahmat heard that Zabita Khan’s family had 
reached llareilly, he. took leave of SliujiVu-d daula and General 
Parker, and went to Pili'blut. * * After some days, Hafiz Rahmat 
called upon the chiefs of Katehr for tlio money he had become 
responsible for at their solicitation, and for which he had given his 
bond to Shnja’ii-d daula. TJicy all began to lament tlieir desti- 
tute condition, and made all sorts of excuses and evasions. 
Unable to do what he wished, Hafiz Rahmat did what he could, 
and sent the sum of five hies out of his own treasury to Shuja’n-d 
daula. * * 

The wakih of Mahdji Sindliia and Taku Holkar, chiefs of 
the Mahrattas, waited upon Hafiz Rahmat, and informed him 
that their chiefs were about to attack the territories of Shuja’u-d 
daula, and that if he would join them, he should receive half of 
whatever territory should be conquered. If he declined to join 
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them, they would respect his country, and return to him 
Shuja’u-d daula’s bond for tlie forty laefi of rupees, no part 
of which had been paid, and give up all claim on that account, 
provided ho would allow them a passage, and would make 
no opposition to their crossing the Ganges. In reply to these 
proposals, Hafiz Hah mat requested time for consideration. 
Keeping the Mahratta waJdls with him, he sent to inform 
Sliuja’u-d daula of what the Mahrattas proposed, adding that 
they undertook to forego all claim upon himself for the forty lacs 
of rupees on condition of his remaining neutral. He added, “ If 
you will send me back my sealed bond, and will hasten to oppose 
the Mahrattas, I will dismiss the Mahratta and will 

guard the fords of the Ganges. United, we will beat the Mah- 
rattas, and drive them from this country.’’ Upon receipt of 
this letter, Shiijihi-d daula immediately wrote a reply (e.rpressiny 
his gratification) ^ adding that he sent Saiyid Shah Madan as 
liis representative, and that he would not deviate a hair’s breadth 
from any agreement the Saiyid should make. * * After liis 
arrival, tlie Saiyid promised Hafiz Rahmat that the bond should 
be returned to him after the repulse of the Mahrattas, when he 
and Shuja’u-d daula would soon meet. The Nawab entreated 
Hafiz Rahmat to baiiisli all suspicion, Tor there was no cause of 
dissension between them. * * 

Hafiz Rahmat sent back the mikils with a proper answer to 
Shuja’u-d daula. On the same day he sent Ahmad Khan, son 
of the Bakhsh^ in all haste from i^nwala to secure the ford of 
Eam-ghat. A few' days afterwards, hearing of the approach of 
the Malirattas, he marched from Bareilly by way of Xnwala to 
Bisauli. From that place he sent back the ivakiU of tho Mah- 
rattas, rejecting their proposals. He then proceeded with his 
small force to Ham-ghat. Wlieii the Mahratta ivakils returned, 
they informed their chiefs of the littfe support given to Hafiz 
Rahmat, and of the smallness of his force. Hafiz Rahmat 
advanced to the distance of three kos from Asadpur, where 
Ahmad Khan was encamped, and in consequence of the celerity 
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of his march his whole force had not come up: he had with liim 
only four or five thousand men, horse and foot. The Malirattas 
had received information through their spies of the limited 
number of his men, and resolved to attack him. They crossed 
the river during the night, and pressed onwards; but during the 
darkness they lost their way, and came upon Ahmad Khan’s 
force, which they attacked. Tlie pickets which Alirnad Khan 
had thrown out were watchful, and upon their reports the men 
were posted in the buildings and gardens of A sad pur. The fight 
raged hotly all day from morn till eve, and notwithstanding the 
immense numbers of the Mahrattas, they wore unable to prevail 
over the small body of Afghans. After many men had been 
slain on both sides, Ahmad Khan, considering the immense force 
arrayed against him, sent a message to Takil Ilolkar and Sindliia, 
proposing an intorviow. They wore only too glad to accede. 
Ahmad Khan went witli a few followers to meet them. Tlic 
Maliratta sardem kept him with them, and pitclied their camp 
there. 

The intelligence reached Ilafiz Rahinat, while ho was encamped 
near Asadpur, that 60,000 Mahrattas had crossed the river, and 
liad attacked Alirnad Khan. Ho instantly drew out his forces, 
and was about to march for the relief of Ahmad Khan ; but just 
then the news came that tlie Kluin had gone to see tlio Maliratta 
chiefs. Ilafiz Ralimat’s chiefs and officers now urged upon him 
tliat it was inexpedient witli his small force to wage war against 
theMaliratta hosts. ^ * Muhibbu-llah Khan joined him with two 
or three thousand men, and Mustakin Khan also arrived with four 
or five thousand niore ; some otliers also came in, so that he now 
mustered ten or twelve thousand men. In the morning Hafiz 
Rahmat gave orders for tlie mustering of his forces to attack 
the Mahrattas, and all were in readiness, awaiting further orders, 
when messengers arrived from Shuja’u-d daula, announcing tliat 
liis army was close at hand. As soon as he heard this, Hafiz 
Rahrnat marched to attack the Mahrattas. At the same time 
the advanced forces of Shuj&'u-d daula, General Chamkin 
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(Champion) and Mahbub ’AH Khan eunuch, came up at the 
critical moment, and opened fire with their guns upon the Mah- 
rattas. 

The forces of the Mahrattas were in two divisions, Mahaji 
Sindliia opposed Shnja^i-d daula, and Takii Holkar attacked 
Hafiz Rahmat. Both bodies of Mahrattas fought well and 
bravely; but the heavy tiro of the English artillery and the 
flashing swords of the Afghans made them recede, and they took 
to flight. Mahaji Sindliia passed over tho (ranges by a bridge 
of boats, and halted on tho other side. Taku Holkar was too 
hard pressed by the Afgliaiis to be able to cross ; so he fled 
on the same side of the river towards Sainblial. General Cluimldu 
(Champion) and Malibub ’AH Khan crossed the river iii their 
boats and attacked Sindliia, wlien he precipitately abandoned his 
baggage and camp, and took to flight, never stopping till he had 
covered five kos, Tho General seized upon ^ his camp, took 
everything he found, and pitched his own camp upon the spot. 

Hafiz Rahmat pursued Holkar for some distance; but the 
Mahrattas were mounted on swift horses, and traversed a long 
distance in the iiiglit. Hafiz Rahmat stopped near the battle- 
field to rest his men ; Holkar w'dit nearly to Samblial, and 
he sent foTOard his advanced forces to plunder that place, and 
Muradabdd and Ranipiir. * * Hafiz Rahmat followed with all his 
force, and when Holkar heard of his near approach, he gave up 
his design upon Rampur, and fled in great disorder from Sambhal 
towards the ford of Phaphu. He reached the Ganges, and 
having crossed it witli great exertion by swimming, he united his 
force with that of Sindliia. When Hafiz Rahmat heard of his 
having crossed and effected a junction with Sindliia, he proceeded 
towards Phaphu, and encamped upon the bank of the river. After- 
wards he marched to join Shuja*u-d daula, who was encamped 
twelve off in fiice of Sindliia, to consult with him about the 
release of Ahmad Khdn. After much parley Sindhia agreed to 
release his prisoner for a ransom of two iacs of rupees; and oh 
payment of the money, Ahmad Khan obtained his libertyi 
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Sindhia then marched ofi* towards Dehli ; Hafiz Ealmiat and 
Shuja'u-d daula, by way of precaution, remained some days at 
the same place, and the two had frequent interviews. 

Hafiz Rahmat sent Muhammad Khan and 'Abdu-llali Khan * * 
to require from Shuja^i-d daula the return of the bond for forty 
tes, in accordance witli the verbal promise made by Shah 
Madan, his tvakiL Sluijahi-d daula denied that lie had ever 
made any promise to return it, and that Shah Madan could 
never have made such an offer. Hafiz Rah mat’s friends urged that 
Sliuja’u-d daula had written a letter promising to faithfully 
adhere to tlie verbal arrangements made by Shah Madan. They 
then required that Shall Madan should be brought forward, that 
lie luiglit bo questioned upon the point. Shuja’u-d daula sent 
for him, and after tidying to bias liim, asked what it was that he 
had said to Hafiz Rahmat about tlie bond. Slu'ili Madan was 
one of the honourable Saiyids of Shahabad, and deeming a lie to 
be derogatory to his honour, he spoke tlio whole truth, and 
notliing but tlie truth, saying, ‘‘ In accordance with the directions 
of His Higlincss, I made a promise for the restoration of the 
bond.” Shuja'u-d daula got into a rage, and said it was all a lie 
and a conspiracy, for he had never uttered a word of such a 
promise. Shah Madan three or four times affirmed the truth of 
his statement, and then held his peace. Khan Muhammad, 
seeing no hope of obtaining the Lend, uttered some sharp words, 
at which Shuja’u-d daula also waxed warm, and went into his 
private apartments in a rage. * * Hafiz Rahmat did not deem 
it advisable to press further for the restoration of tlie bond at 
that time, and, concealing his annoyance, lie said no more about 
it. Shuja’u-d daula was very much vexed with Hafiz Rahmat. 
He remained several days at the same place, and busied himself 
in winning over Hafiz Ralimat’s officers and soldiers. * * 

At the end of tho year 1187 a.h. (1773 Shujd u-d 

daula busied himself in winning over to liis side, by various 
inducements, the people of Katehr, both small and great. * * 
Having gained several chiefs and officers of that country, he felt 
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full confidence, and marched to effect first the conquest of Etawa. 
The Mahratta detachments, which had been left there when their 
armies returned to the Dakhin, were too small in numbers to offer 
any resistance, and retreated before him. He soon made himself 
master of Etawa, and prepared to settle its administration. But 
Hafiz Bahmat wrote to him, protesting against tliis, and saying 
tliat the country of Etawa had been conferred upon him, after 
the battle of Panipat, by Ahmad Shah Durrain, as the Nawab 
know full well. That after the end of the war, he had obtained 
possession of a large portion of the country, and although 
circumstances had made it necessary for him to allow the land to 
pass into the hands of the Malirattas, he was about to take 
measures for recovering it. * * Sliiija'‘u-d daula wrote in 
answer that he bad not taken the country from Hafiz Bahmat, 
but from tlie Mahrattas, so there was no cause of complaint. 
^ Hafiz Bahmat repeatedly urged the restoration of Etawa; 
but Sbuja u-d daula, Laving secured the support of the chiefs of 
Katehr, was desirous of bringing the (piestioii to the test of war. 
So 1)0 wrote to Hafiz Balunat, demanding speedy payment of 
the thirty-five lacs of rupees, which were due out of the forty 
thousand for which he (Shuja u-d daula) had given his bond to 
the Mahrattas. After this liad* been settled, the questimi of 
Etawa might be gone into. After this, Shuja'’u-d daula called 
together his forces, and prepared to march into Katehr. 

Hafiz Bahmat, seeing that Sliuja^u-d daula was intent upon 
war, wrote in reply, The money which the Mahrattas received 
from you has already been repaid ; to demand more from me 
than the Mahrattas have either received or asked, and to make 
it the excuse for strife and warfare, is unworthy of your liigli 
position. If, in spite of everything, you are resolved upon war, 
I am ready for you.’’ On receipt of this letter, the Naw4b drew 
together his forces, and prepared to pstss the Ganges by way of 
Koriya-ganj. Hafiz Bahmat also ordered his camp to be pitched 
outside of the town on the A^nwala side. 

General Champion, who was with Shuj&’u-d daula, wrote to 
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Hafiz Ralirnat, promising that, if he would pay the money, 
or would promise to pay it in two or three months, he (the 
General) would, by his own influence, effect a peace, and cause 
Shuj&'u-d daula to return to his own country, Pahar Singh, 
(hwdn of Katchr, \jirged Ildfiz RaJimat to msent to the Genevans 
adrice'\. But death had deprived him of all his friends and 
supporters, such as * and especially of ’’Inayat Khan, liis son ; 
ho had therefore Avithdrawn his heart from the world, and was 
desirous of martyrdom. lie said that he had not got the money, 
or he would send it ; and that to ask otliers for it, to seize it by 
force, or to be under any obligation to Shuji’u-d daula for it, he 
considered so disgraceful, that he would leave the matter to the 
arbitrament of God, and would welcome martyrdom . * * lie sent 
an answer to the General to the above effect. Then ho issued 
a general order in these words, Let those who think fit ac- 
company me, and let those who are unwilling depart. Each man 
may do as lie likes. I have many enemies and few friends, but 
this I heed not.*” 

On tho 11th Muharram, 1188 a.h. (24th March, 1774 a.d.), 
Hafiz llahmat marched out of Bareilly with a moderate force, 
and went towards i^nwala. * * The alarm of war having spread, 
numbers of Afghans from Man and Farriikhabad, and the 
iiiliabitants of Katchr, both subjects and strangers, obeying tho 
instinct of clanship, gathered round Hafiz llalimat. Zamhi'^ 
dd)'^ of the liiijjytit tribe, who had lived in peace under his rule, 
came in troops to support him without summons, so thatliis army 
increased in numbers every day. * * Hafiz Rahmat marched from 
Tanda, and crossing tho Ram-ganga at the ford of Kiyara, he 
entered Faridpur, seven hos to the east of Bareilly. Shuja’u-d 
daula advanced by successive marches to Shah-Jahanpur. * * 
From thence he went on to Tilliar, where lie rested and prepared 
for action. Hafiz Ilahmat then marched from Faridpur, and 
crossing the river Bhagal, encamped in the groves around JKarra. 
'fhere was then a distance of not more than seven or eight ko$ 
between the two armies. * * 
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Two or three days after, Shuja’u-d daula, acting on the advice 
of General Ohainpion, who was the most accomplished General of 
the time, made a inarch towards PiHbhit, and halted at the village 
of Musali, where there was a wide open plain. Reports of an 
intended attack on Pilibhit spreajd through both armies. Hafiz 
Rahinat thereupon left Karra, for the purpose of protecting 
Pillblilt, and encamped in face of the enemy in the open plain, 
* * General Champion cheered the drooping heart of Shuja’u-d 
daula, and taking tlie command of the advanced force, he selected 
the positions for the gnus, and made the necessary aiTangenients 
for the battle. * * 

On the lltli Safiir Shuja\i-d daula advanced with an army 
numbering 115,000 horse and foot. * * Hafiz llalirnat went to 
the tent of Faizu-llah Klmn, and said, i\Ty end is near at hand. 
So long as I remain alive, do not turn away from the fiehl ; but 
when I tall, beware, do not press the battle, but leave the field 
directly, and floe with my children and dependents to the liills. 
This is the best course for you to take, and if you act upon my 
advice, it wdll be the better for you.'*’ After giving these directions, 
he mounted liis horse, and iiiarclied against the enemy with ten 
thousand horse and foot. He had proceeded only a short distance, 
when tiio advanced force of the enemy came in sight, and fire was 
opened from cannons and muskets, * * Ahmad Khan, son of the 
Bakhshty who had made a secret agreement with Sliuja’u-d daula, 
now fell back, and set tho example of flight, which many others 
followed. * * Hdliz Rahmat had only about fifty supporters left 
wliori lie drew near to the Telingas and English. He was 
recognized by his umbrella, of which spies had given a description, 
and a cannon was levelled against him. He advanced in front of 
all his companions, using his utmost eSbrts. The cannon-balls 
fell all around, and * * at length one struck liirn on tho breast. 
He was lifted ofi* his liorse, and after taking a sip or two of water, 
he drank the cup of martyrdom. 
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SAHl'IIU-L AKHBxi'K 

OF 

SARU'P ClIAND. 

This is a general history of India, compiled in 1209 a.ji. (1794-5 
A.D.), by Sarup Cliand Khatx’i. Although written by a Hindu, 
the work opens as if composed by a devout Musulnuin, witli. 
praise to God, the Proplict Muhammad, and all his family and 
companions. The author gives the following explanation of liis 
reasons for undertaking the task ; from which it will bo seen how 
history was made subservient to the controversies wdiich raged 
among our officials at that time. 

“It is owing to tlio curiosity and perseverance of tlio lOnglish 
that the tree of knowledge is planted anew in this country ; and 
it is also to tlio iiKjuisitive spirit of that people, and particularly 
to the zeal and liberality of Sir John Shore, Governor-General 
of India, that I, an old servant of the State, am favoured with 
tiie honour of compiling a work on the History of tlie Hindus, 
together with an explanation of the naines of days, months, 
years and eras; tho reigns of the Kings of Dehli, wdth an ex- 
planation of the words rdjay zamindd)\ chamU\a)% t(C alUikdiLr^ 
haivdldctr^ .and the mode of administration, both ancient and 
modern, together with the names of tlie subaddrs of Bengal and 
the revenue and political affaire of the province.” 

His definition of these revenue terms is fiiir and impartial, as 
will be seen from the extract given below. The author enters 
upon the question of the frauds practised upon our Government 
after the first acquisition of Bengal, and if his autliority could 
have had any weight amongst Indian statesmen of his time, we 
should have been spared the introduction of the Permanent 
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Settlement into Benj^al, the most precipitate and suicidal measure 
recorded in the annals of legislation. 

The author quotes several authorities for his historical narra- 
tive, and amongst them some which are not procurable in these 
days, as the history of Mahmud Sabuktigin, by 'Unsuri ; the 
histories of Sultau Bahlol and Sher Shah, both by Husain Kh&n 
Afghan ; Tdrihh-i Firoz ShdM^ by Maulana Tzzu-d dhi Khalid- 
kh&ni; Tdrikh-i F rij\ by Khwaja Nizainu-d din Ahmad; Tdrikh-i 
Akhar Shdhi^ by Mirza ’Ala Beg Kazwlni ; Tuhfat-i Akhar Shdhi^ 
by Shaikh ’Abbds bin Shaikh ’Ali Shirwani ; tlie history of Sadr-i 
Jahaii (Tiijai’ati ; the history of llajx Muhammad Kandahari, 
and the history of Munawwar Khan. I think it not improbable 
that the author never saw one of these works here quoted, and 
that he mentions most of them at second hand, on the authority 
of the Klmldmtu-t Taivdrikh., whicli, as usual in such cases, is 
itself not mentioned. The SaMhu-l Akhhdr carries the history 
down to the author‘‘s own period, but I have kept no record of 
its divisions, conteiitijjg myself witli taking a few extracts while 
the manuscript was in rny possession. 

The only copy I have seen of this work was in the possession 
of Mr. Oonolly, a clerk in the Office of the Board of Revenue at 
A!gra ; and since his death, notwithstanding all my inquiries, I 
have not been able to procure it again. 

EXTRACT. 

Persons appointed by a Raja as tahsildd7\% or revenue collectors 
of two or three were called chmidhark. The superior 

class of hyopdna^ or tradesmen, were called yaahdjam^ or hanjdrds ; 
and among the mrrdfs^ or bankers, those who were wealthier 
than the generality of their profession were entitled and 

those who were wealthiest wtto called seths. The heads of all 
classes of trades and professions were termed chaudharis. 

From the time of the establishment of the Emperors’ power in 
India, those persons who paid revenue to the Government were 
zamlnddrs. According to some writers, those who were 
Ixeld: respo^n^ to Government for the revenue of several villages 
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or a pargana wore called zimniaddrs^ wdiich word afterwards was 
corrupted into zaminddr. However, in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, all old mdlguzcira were put down in the Goverumeut 
records as zaminddrs or ted all tf Mars. 

The office of chaudhari was at the disposal of tlie governors, 
and any person on whom it was conferred by them was designated 
a chaudhari, No person had a hereditary right to this office. 

The term ta-alluMdr is jjeculiar to Bengal, and is not known 
elsewhere. In the time of the Emperors, any person wlio had 
been from of old a proprietor of several pargnnas was designated 
a zaminddr^ and tlie proprietors of one or two villages were 
written down in the records as taUdluMdrs, \d\\m 'A pargana first 
began to be brought under cultivation and inhabited, those, who 
by their own labour cut down the forest in a tract of land, and 
populated it, were distinguished by the title of taUUluMdr jangal 
buri \ and formerly, amongst the higher class of raiyats^ those who 
paid to the Government a revenue of 500 rupees, or beyond it up 
to 1000 rupees, or those who, like patwiu'i% collected the revenue 
of one or two villages, or two or four sinall circuits, were con- 
sidered by the Government as holding tlie ofiice of a revenue 
collector, and were termed ta^ allukddrs. During the reigns of the 
former Emperors notliing like a durable settlement of land revenue 
was made for a period of 370 years, because in those days their 
rule was not firmly established in the country. 

In the time of Akbar, all the districts, largo and small, were 
easily occupied and measured. The land was methodically divided, 
and the revenue of each portion paid. Eacli division, whether large 
or small, was called a ta’^alluka^ and its proprietor a ta^alluMdr, 
If in dMQ pargana the names of several persons were entered in 
the Government record as ta^alluMdrs^ tlioy were called taJmmi 
tcCalhiMdrs^ or mazkuri tdalhikddrs. From the time of Farrukh 
Siyar, affairs were mismanaged in all the provinces, and no 
control was maintained over the Government officials, or tlie 
mmimidrs. All classes of Government officers were addicted to 
extortion and corruption, and the whole former system of regu- 
larity and order was subverted. 
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TA'RrKH-I MFZAFFAlir 

OF 

M U H A M M- A D ’ A li 1' K E A' N , 

This is one of tlio most accurate General Histories of India 
"which I know. It commences with the Muliammadan Emperors 
of India, hut does not treat of them at any length till it reaches 
tho reign of Akbar. The History of the later Empir-c is 
particularly full, and would be worth translating had it not been 
anticipated by tho Siyaru-l Muta^ahhlihtrin, Tho author was 
Muhammad ’All Khan Ansari> son of Ilidayatu-llah Khan, son of 
Shamsu-d daula Lutfu-llah Klian, who enjoyed high offices under 
Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Sliah. Tho aiitlior Avas himself 
ddrogha of the Faujddn ’^Addlat of Tirhiit and Hajlpur. He 
appears to have held much communication with the European 
officers of his time. The work was composed about 1800 A.i)., 
and the history is brought down to the death of Asafu-d daula 
in 1707. [This work is the principal authority relied upon by 
Mr. Keene in his recent work, The Fall of the MoyJml Ernjnre, 
and he states that the name of the book is derived from the title 
“Muzaffar Jang/’ borne by ‘‘Kawab Muhammad Riz& Khan, 
so famous in the history of Bengal.’’ “ Some of” the author’s 
descendants are still living at Panipat.”] 

[The following Extracts have been translated by the Editor 
from a poor copy, apparently made expressly for Sir H. M, 
Elliot. Size 9 in. by 6, containing 1005 jiages of 15 lines each. 
The original copy from which it was taken is described as Folio, 
246 pages of 24 lines each.] 
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EXTRACrS. 

Revenues of Muhammad Shah. 

[(The account tallies exactly xcith that given in p. 1G4, Vol. YII, 
excepting only the following item, and that the xvord pargana is 
snhstituted for mahdl throughout \) Suba of Tliatta, 4 sarkdrs, 57 
parganas, 74,976,900 ddms. 

Murder of Naicdh Bahadur the Eunuch Jawed. 

Tlio great aclvaiiceincut of the eunuch Jawed, and the power 
he had acquired in the "overnriieiit of the State, gave great 
offence to Waziru-l Manialik Abu-1 Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, 
and led him to forni a plot against the Nawab. He first called 
to his side Suraj Mai Jat with his army, and then sent re-assuring 
and. soothing messages to the Nawab Baluidiir. Having thus 
thrown him off* Ins guard, Safdar Jang invited him to a banquet. 
Safdar Jang placed a number of his trusty men on the watch in 
tlie palace of Dard Shukoli, and having posted two hundred men 
inside and outside the palace, he sat down in great state to await 
the arrival of his guest. * * When the Nawab arrived, Safdar 
Jang advanced to receive him with ceremony and (apparent) 
cordiality. After the meal was over, he gave his hand to his guest, 
and conducted him into a private room to talk over State affairs. 
They had not said much be)fore Safdar Jang assumed a tone of 
asperity ; but before he became heated, he moved to go into his 
private apartments. Tlicreupon, ’All Beg Kluiu and some other 
Mughal officers came out, despatched the Nawab with their 
daggers and swords, and having cut off his head, threw it outsideJ 
The Nawab’s attendants, on beholding this, took the alarm and 
fled, and the idlers and vagabonds of the city fell upon his 
equipage and plundered it. 

Death of Ghdziu-d din A'saf Jdh NizdtmiJ Mulk. 

In the month of Sha’b&ii, Annru-1 umara Ghaziu-d dm Khdn 
left his sou, Shahabu*d din Muhammad Kh5.n, as his deputy in 
^ [See auprd, p. 133.] 
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the office of Mir Bakhshi, and proceeded towards the Dakhin, 
taking with him Malhar Ilao, on the promise of paying him 
money upon his arrival at home. He reached Aurangab&d at the 
end of Zi-l kaMa. When intelligence of his arrival reached 
Haidarabad, Salabat Jang, third son of (the late) Asaf J&h, 
inarched out with a great force to oppose his elder brotlier. 
Malhdr Edo, being infornied of these designs, and seeing that war 
between the two brothers was imminent, took the opportunity of 
asking for Khdndesh and Khdnpiir, which were old dependencies 
of Aurangabad. He foresaw that the struggle with Salabat Jang 
would be severe, and he deemed it prudent to refrain from taking 
any part in it, because the officials of the Dakhin wore in favour 
of the succession of Saldbat Jang. No fighting had taken place 
betw^een the rivals, when Amfru-1 uinard (Ghaziu-d din) died. 
Ilis adherents, among whom was Muhammad Ibralnm Khdu, 
uncle of the author of this work, carried his coffin to DeliU, 
They also carried with them his money and valuables, exceeding 
a kror of rupees in amount, and delivered them over to Jiis son 
Shaliabu-d din Muhammad Khan. This young man, whenever 
his late hither was absent, had deemed it best for his interests to 
be constant in his attentions to Safdar Jang, and by this conduct 
he had gained the favour of that minister, wlio showed him great 
kindness. When the intelligence of his hither death arrived, 
he communicated the fact to Safdar Jang before it was generally 
known, and from that day the minister called him his adopted 
son. By the minister’s influence, he was appointed Jt/ir 
and received the title of Amini-l icmard Qhdziu-d din Khan 
^Imddu-l Mnlk, * * 

After the murder of Nawdb Bahadur, the Emperor (Ahmad 
Shdh) felt great aversion for Safdar Jang, and extended his 
favour to Intizamu-d daula,^ who, in consequence of the regula- 
tions established by Safdar Jang inside and outside of the palace, 
had ceased for some time to go to the darbdr. One day the 
Emperor observed that Safdar Jang held the great offices of 

^ [Son of the late KaniTU-d din.] 
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diwdn-i hill and wazir^ and that the post of superintendent of 
the ghiid-liMna^ and of the royal arsenal, with other less oflices, 
might be left for others. From tliat day great apprehension filled 
the mind of Safdar Jang, and he set himself either to win over 
Iiitizamu-d daula or to remove him out of the way.^ 

Ya’kub Khan, son of that Haidar Kliaii who assassinated the 
Amini-l iimard Husain ’Ali Khan, went to the darhcir one day, 
and after making his obeisance and sitting a short time, lu3 rose 
quickly and asked leave to go homo. Intizainu-d daula was sur- 
prised, and said, “ I am going to-day to pay a visit to the tmzh% 
but what reason is that for your asking to go away ? He re- 
plied, “Tliere are some thousands of men armed with swords and 
daggers waiting there for your honour; and as soon as ever you 
sit down, you will be served in the same way as the Nawjib 
Bahadur was. Beware, and do not go there until affairs of State 
arc settled.'” The caution was not lost upon Iiitizamu-d daula, 
and he sent an excuse to the icazir, Coirinuniications about this 
w(?nt on for two or three days, * * and ’Iinadu-1 Mulk was also 
sent to re-assure and conciliate Intizamu-d daula. * * 

(In the course of tliese nogociatioiis) Safdar Jang sent a 
eunuch to the royal fortress with a letter, * * and the comman- 
dant, who was a creature of Safdar Jang’s, contrary to usage, 
admitted him without the royal permission. * * On this being 
reported to the Emperor, he was highly incensed, and ordered the 
conmiaiidant and the eunuch to be turned out. * ^ All the 
servants and dependents of Safdar Jang w^ro turned out of the 
fortress, not one was left. * * These things greatly troubled 
Safdar Jang, and for two or three days there a talk of his 
attacking the house of Intizamu-d daula. Large numbers of 
men were assembled before his gates from morning until night, 
and a great force of Mughals and others collected at the liouse 
of Iiitizamu-d daula; while many nobles gathered together at 
the royal abode. 

^ [Something seems to be left out between this and what follows — there arc only a 
few woi-ds in the MS. saying “ armed men were i)resent in readiness.”] 
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Safdar Jang, seeing that his fortune had changed, sent to ask 
for permission to retire to his province of Oudh, The Emperor 
instantly sent him a letter under his own signature, granting him 
permission to retire some days for the benefit of his health, and 
to return when better. Ho had not expected this letter, and was 
greatly annoyed; but next day he took his departure, and inarched 
away by the bank of tlie river. * * For two or tliree days after 
leaving tlie city he waited in expectation of a royal summons, 
and sometimes moved in one direction, sometimes in another. 
Inside the city, Inti'/amu-d daula and Ghaziii-d din Khan busied 
tlic?nselves in strengthening the fortifications, and in throwing up 
intrench men ts outside. They manned them with their own men 
and with the “roj’al Jats/’^ and exerted themselves to levy old 
soldiers and recruits. Safdar Jang saw that they were resolved 
to overthrow him, and so he felt compelled to prepare for battle. 
In order to reinforce his army, lie called to his assistance Sura] 
Mai Jat, and also Indar Gosain, Faujddr of Badali, with a 
strong force of followers. * * 

By advice of Suraj Mai Jat and Salahat Kliiiii Zu~l fikar 
Jang, the ivazir Safdar Jang brouglit out a young prince and 
raised liini to the royal throne. As soon as news of this reached 
the city, the Emperor appointed Intizamu-d daula to be waztr^ 
and ma<ler Ilisani Klian Samsamu-d daula commander of tlie 
artillery. From that day open liostilities commenced, and Safdar 
Jang invested Shah-Jahaiiabad. He took the old city and the 
houses outside the fortifications from the hands of the J ats, and 
plundered them. * ^ When the contest had gone on for six 
months, and numbers of men had heon killed on both sides, 
Maharaja Madhu Singh Kachhwaha left his country, and 
approached the capital in the hope of making peace. * ^ It was 
settled that Safdar Jang should retain the provinces of Oudh 
and AllAhdbad as before, and peace w^s made when he received 
the robe of investiture. 

After the retirement of Safdar Jang to his provinces, the new 
* [JSits who adhered to the Emperor,] 
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waztr, and Ghaziu-d diu (’’Imadu-l Mulk) the Amtyu-l timard^ 
endeavoured to establish some order in the State. But envy 
and aniniosit 3 '’ arose between them, and each one acted according 
to his own views and interests. Malhdr Kao and Jayapa Mali- 
ratta now arrived at the licad of 00,000 liorse, and (Ghaziu-d 
*din) ^Imadu-l Mulk, who was expecting them, rcKSolved to attack 
and punisix Snraj Mai Jat for the part he had taken with 
Safdar Jang in plundering the environs of Sbah-Jalianabad. 
Intizamii-d daula, the tvazir^ desired to accept from Silraj Mai 
an offering of fifty /acs of rupees as tlie price of forgiveness, and 
to apply tlie money to the pay of the troops. Mniadii-l Mulk, 
proud of Ids victory over Safdar Jang, and urged on by the 
Mahi-attas, marched out, and besieging Snraj Mai in the fort of 
Itunibher, ho took possoKSsion of his territoiy. In tlie course of 
three montlis Khandi Kao, son of Malluu’ Kao, was killed, and 
it became clear that the fort could not 'be reduced, without 
Jieavv^ ’Im^dii-1 Mulk thep sent Maliinud Khan, who 

had 1)0011 his aidlik from childhood, * * to bring up the royal 
artilleiy. * * 

Iiitizainu-d daula had conceived the design of bringing the 
Maharaja, the Kana, tlio Kathor, and tlie Kachliwaha Kajas, 
whoso territories and people had suffered •greatly from tlie ravages 
of the Mahrattas, to form a league against tlieso marauders. Mo 
also hoped to win Safdar Jang, who had made overtures of recon- 
ciliation, and \vith their united forcevs to drive the Mahrattas out 
of llindustaii. ■* * Accordingly he eanio to an agreement with 
^laharjija Madhu Singh, Kaiii Sipgli, Safdar Jang, and Suraj 
-Mai Jat, that as soon as the ro^^al camp was )) itched at Kol, 
Safdar Jang should first join liim, and then the royal army 
should march on to Algra. ^Being joined at that capital by the 
Kajas and the Jats, 'they were to commence their work of settling 
the cOuiitrj^ and of delving out the Mahrattas. According]}" the 
Emperor (Ahmad) and the tcazir set out for Kol and Sikandra. 
* * On reaching the neighbourhood of Sikandra, numbers of the 
royal servants and of the .adherents of the amirs in attendance 
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joined the camp. Other men came in from all directions, and 
suitable artillery was obtained. 

When the Emperor marched from Dchli, ’Xkibat Mahmud 
Khun followed. * * ITo went to Intizamu-d daiila, and complained 
of the grievances he felt from want of appreciation by ’Imadu-1 
Mulk. Intizaimi-d daula showed him great kindness, took liim 
to the Emperor, and introduced him to the royal service. Having 
got leave to go out on pretence of bringing aid, be went off’ to 
the town of Khoraja. Intelligence now reached tlie royal camp 
that ]\La]har llao had gone to Dchli with 50,000 horse, to bring 
one of the royal princes out of Salirngarh. The receipt of this 
news greatly alarmed the Emperor. * * ilalliar llao approached 
the royal camp, and after consulting with ^Ykihat Mahmud 
Klian, opened fire upon it with rockets and muskets. * * Tlio 
Emperor, without even consulting with his friends, resolved to 
go off to Delili with Sahiba Zamani, his mother, * * and reached 
the citadel with his party. * * In the morning Tntizfimu-d daula 
found that he liad not more than three or four hundred men left, 
* * and hastened off’ to Dehli with the Mahrattas in pursuit. 
All the artillery and camp e(piipage fell into* their liands, and the 
Emperor’s inothpr was taken, and her equipage plundered. * * 
Next day ’Iinadu-1 Mulk came up to the deserted forces, in which 
there was neither spirit nor power left. lie consoled them, and 
by kindness won them to liis own side. He waited on the 
Empress mother, to pay Ins respects, and make liis excuses, * * 
and she proceeded on her way to Dohli. Hiiiadu-I Mulk and 
Malhiir Ilao walked a few paegs on foot in attendance upon her. 
They followed to Delili. When Jayapa Mahratta saw that 
these two chiefs liad gone off’, and that he alone could not efiept 
the reduction of Kumblier, he raised the siege, and went in tlje 
direction of Naruaul. Suraj Mai was thus relieved. 

The Emperor entered the fort, and on th% evening of the same 
day he was joined by Iiitizamu-d daula, * * who advised that a 
force should be placed under him to throw up intrenchnients 
round the fortress. * * The Emperor replied: ‘^Qhazlu-d din 
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Khan “Iinadu-l Mulk is an old adherent of onr house, and 
will not tliink of doing *rne any harm. After receiving the ex- 
pression of rny wishes, he will not fail to effect the withdrawal of 
the IMahrattas. The host thing you can do is to go and keep 
quiet at home for a few days.” * * He accordingly retired. 
Tmadn-1 Mulk sent a letter io the Emperor, demanding the office 
of wazir, and a new' distribution of oflices. * * Next day he 
came to the presence, and was installed as wuzit\ ^ * ’Akibat 
Mahmud Khun recommended tl)at Ahmad Shah should be de- 
posed, and another prince i-aised to the throne in liis stead. 
’Imadu-1 Mulk and the Mahrattas ’were afraid of his power, and 
did not sec how to act in opposition, so tliey acqniescod. After 
that the lawyers were collected, and were consulted as to tli(i de- 
position of Aliinad Shall. * Oii their approval, Ahmad Sliah 
was removed from the tlirone oii the lOth Sba’ban, and cast into 
prison. ^ * After that they waited upon the royal princes who 
wwe ill confinement, to select one to ascend the throne. Ihit the 
princes were afraid, and no one coiis(mto(l. At length, after much 
trouble* Sultan 'Azi/ii-d din, sou of Jaliandtir Shah, son of 
Ealnuhir Sliah, wdio during his si'clusion had devoted himself to 
theological science, was prevaihal upon to accept the crown, with 
the title of ’Azr/n-d din Muhaimnad ’A'^laingii’ sani (11.), on the 
lOfh Sha'baii, 11(37 a.h.^ GlnV/jii-d din Khaii Mmadii-l Mulk 
was made irazir, 

T(?ri days after the acc(\ssion of ’Alarngir, the irazir Mmadu-1 
Mulk and "’Akibat Malimnd Ivlian caused the deposed iMnperor 
Ahmad and his mother to be blinded. The manner of tln ir con- 
triving this was, that a forged letter under the seal of Alnnad 
was addressed to the new Emperor, wbicli excited his appre- 
hension. On speaking of the matter to Tmadu-l Mulk, he sug- 
gested that Ahmacf should bo deprived of siglit, and the Emperor 
accordingly gave orders for the blinding both of him and his 
motlier. Their emissaries entered tlie private apartments of tlie 
deposed monarch, treated him with indignities wdiich it is unfit to 
^ [See supra, p. 140.] 
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write, and blinded him in a cruel manner. His mother, who Iiad 
eudeavoured to obtain his release, was treated in the same way. 
’Akibat Malimud Khan, in the service of ’Imadu-l Mulk, soon 
afterwards misconducted himself, and Ins master gave a hint, 
which was immediately acted upon, and the offender was killed.^ 

Accesmn of Slraju-d daula. Takmj of Calcuila. 

Nawab Ilisamu-d daula Mahabat Jang (Alivardi Khan) died 
of dropsy near Mnrshid abaci, in tlio eiglitieth year of his age, on 
the 9th Rnjab, 1109 A.ii. (April 10, 1750 a.d.). From Jiis early 
youth he had abstained from intoxicating licpiors, he had no love 
for music, and never cohabited with any womeii except his ow-n 
wives. * * (His daughters son), Siraju-d daula, son of Zainu-d 
dill Ahmad Ivluiu Haibat Jang, succeeded him in his government 
of liengal,«lhhar and Orissa. * * 

Kishan Ballabh, a zmrdnddr^ being in arrears with liis revenue, 
Siraju-d daula gave orders for lii.s imprisonment. But he fled 
from Dacca, and took refuge in Calcutta, under tlie protection of 
Mr. Drake, “the great geiitlemaii of tluit place. Wlien 
Siraju-d daula was informed of this, hcproceoch'd to Murshidabad, 
and prepared for w’ar. In tiie month of Ilaina/an, ho started for 
Calcutta, from a place called Manstir-ganj, wliich lie had built, 
and on arriving at Calcutta, ho pitched Ids tents outside. The 
English gentlemen had but a small number of men, and were in 
want of implements, so they w^cre unable to face him in the field. 
They shut themselves up in the old fort, tlircvv up iiitrenchmeiits, 
and strengthened tlie defences. Sirdju-d daula had wdth him 
plenty of guns and largo numbers of men ; ho gave orders for 
taking the houses, and in the twinkling of an eye he overpowered 
the English. Mr. Drake, seeing himself reduced to extremity, 
wont on board ship with several of his people and sailed away. 
Those who were left behind had no leiiJer, but they advanced to 
the defence. When the arn munition was exhausted, some died 
fighting with the utmost bravery ; others, with their wives and 
^ [See mprdy p. 142.] 
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cliiklren, were made prisoners.^ All their wealth and property, 
which exceeded computation, was taken from tlie oflicers of the 
Company and other chiefs, and became the booty of the va!>'abon(ls 
in Sirajii-d daula’s army. This happened on the 22rid Ramaviiii, 
IIGO A,H. (Juno 20, 175G a.d.), two months and twelve days after 
the accession of Siraju-d daula. Tlie factories belonging to tlie 
Company at Kasiin-bazar, near Murshidabad, were also pillaged 
by orders of Siraju-d daula, and Mr. Wajli (Watts), the chief of 
the factory, and some othei^s, were made prisoners. 

Recover of Calcutta. Defeat of Sircijii-d daula. 

Mr, ])rake, the governor of Calcutta, after his dofea^t from 
Sirajii-d daula, went on board ship witli his party, and proceeded 
to Madras, a largo factory belonging to the English (Jom|)any. 
Other English officiors, who were scattered over llongil on various 
commissions, when they lieard of the loss of Calcutta, escaped as 
l>cstt!i(?y could from the straits in wliicli tliey wore placed, mid 
made their way to Madras. At MadravS was Colonel Clive, an 
officer of the army, and a servant of tlie King of Juigland, who 
had connnancl over the factories in tlie Dakhin. In those days 
he had fought against the French, and liad taken from them some 
of their possessions in the Dakhin, in recognition of wdiicli 
Muhammad Khan Salabat Jang, son of A'saf Jali, liad given l»ini 
tlio title of Sdbit Jaiuj, ‘‘ Resolute in War.” After consultation. 
Colonel Clive and the gentlemen from Calcutta embarked in ships, 
with nearly two regiments of Telingas and four companies of 
Europeans, and sailed to recover Calcutta, 

vVs soon as they arrived at the port of Falta, they overpowered 
tlie men of Sir&ju-d daula by the fire of their ships, and making 
their way up to Qalcutta, they anchored there near the factory. 
TJiey sent proposals of peace to Sirajii-d daula, asking pardon lor 
Mr. Drake, and offering to pay several km of rupees, on condition 
of being allowed to rebuild their factories in Calcutta. Siraju-<1 
daula rejected the proposal, and did not even write an answer, 
i [Nothing is here said about the Black Hole.] 
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Colonel Clive then resolved to fight, and placed four guns in 
position. Nanak Chaiid (the coinniaiider of the place) made 
some show of fighting, but he soon fled. Colonel Clive and his ♦ 
follovvcrs then took possession of their old factories. 

The receipt of this news awoke Siraju-d daula from his dream 
of* security.^ On the 12th Riihl/u-s sani, 11/0 a.h. (Jan. 4, 175/ 
A.T).), lie marched from Murshidahad to fight the English with his. 
army and a good complement of artillery. On reaching the place, 
he encamped in a suitable position, and a war of guns and muskets 
at once heiran. Tlie English endeavoured to treat, and'sent their 
waJah from time to time. They sent a brave and intelligent 
person to Siraju-d daula, ostensibly to treat with Ifim, but secretly 
to take* notice of the ways and arrangements ot the camp. He 
went tliere, and after discharging the requirements of etiquette, 
he made hi*^ observations and returned. In the course ot a few 
days, the English pre})ared their forces, and one morning, before 
daybreak, fell upon the rear of Siraju-d daula\s camp with volleys 
of musketry, and poured upon it showers of balls. The Nawab’s 
men were lielplcss ; many were killed, and many were wounded. 
It is said that the object of the Englisli in this night attack was 
to seize upon Siraju-d daula, and make him prisoner; but in con- 
sequence of a thick fog, the way to his tent was missed, and the 
files of musketeers passed another w^ay. So the Nawab escaped 
the danger of being killed or captured. The Englisli returned to 
their ground in triumpli and in joy, 

Sirajii-d daula wtis terrified by this attack, and was afraid tliat 
it would be followed by another. He felt the difiiculty of main- 
taining his position, and having called a council ot war, he pointed 
out the inutility of continuing the struggle, and the necessity 
of retreat. Tlie foundations of a peace were soon laid. Tlie 
English knew of his weakness and discouragement. They de- 
manded compensation for the plunder of Cidcutta, which amounted 
to a very large sum. Aftet some parley, the terms of peace were 
S(0ttled, and the Nawab agreed to pay the sum demanded. They 
^ [The common expression : “ took the cotton out of his ears.”] 
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required ready money, and Siraju-d daula gave them six parganm 
near Calcutta to hold until tlie money was paid. Mr. Watts, the 
superintendent of tlie factory at Kasim-bazar, obtained his release 
on tlie defeat of Sirajii-d djuila. He now carried on the negocia- 
tions and correspondonce between tlie two parties, and earned the 
thanks of both. Siraju-d daula took his departure for JMiir- 
shidabad, and the English engaged in thejir cominorco at Calcutta 
as heretofore. * * 

The flames of war now broke out in the Dakhin between the 
Freindi and linglish, between whom there has been (uiniity for 
five or six hundred years. The English prevailed, and tlieir war- 
ships, under the'coniinand of Admiral Walker Jang BaJiddur, 
were sent against Faras-danga (Chandernagore), whicli is near to 
Hugh, Tlie French had sunk ships in the river, leaving only 
■room for the passage of their own ships one at a yu»c. Tho 
English got their ships through that passage, beat tho French, 
and took p()ss6\ssion of Faras-danga. They also took the factories 
Jioar Kiisim-bazar. Monsieur Las, ^ the chief of tlie FreneJj, 
joined Siniju-d daula, and having collected his followers, he 
entered into his service with them, and a number of Telingas 
whom he had drilled. 

The Englisli, heijig informed of tliis, sent their mddl to Siraju-d 
daula, remonstrating that as peace had been made with him, tlie 
enoniies of one must be looked upon as tlie enemies of the other, 
and friends reoardod as mutual friends. They were faithful to 
the agreement they liad made, and they required the Nawab to 
dismiss M. Las, and give him no support. " His neglect to do 
this would be regarded as a breach of the treaty. Those wdio 
w^ero opposed to M. Las, and were well-wishers of the Nawab, 
earnestly pressed him to comply, to dismiss M. Las, and not to 
lot such a bone of contention put an end to the peace with the 
English. Siraju-d daula talked and corresponded with M. Las 

* [“ This Monsieur Lass is the same (as he) whom the French call Monsieur Lass, 
^ son of the famous Scotchman John Law, comptroller of the finances in 1720 at 
Laris.” — Seir Mutaqherin^ Tol. iL p. 78 . Note of the French translator.] • 
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on the subject, wlio represented that the ISTawab had a large force 
of his own, and that no liarin could come to his authority from 
accepting tlie services of a French oflicer and his men, Siraju-d 
daiila urged this upon the lOnglish timidly but he still strongly 
insisted upon the removal of AI. Las. So Siraju-d daiila of 
necessity sent him away, but told him to proceed to Patna, and 
make no delay on the road. 

After tliis the cncniies of Siraju-d daiila, that is to say, Nawab 
Mir Ja’far Khan, llaja Diilabb Earn, JagatSeth, and some others, 
wlio were sorely tried by him, passed their days and nights in 
fear and hope. Tliey came to an understauding with each other, 
and schemed for the destruction of his life and authority. Hi,s 
materiial aunt, Gliasiti Begam, daughter of Alivardi Khun, who 
was incensed against him for liis seizure of her cash and house- 
hold good% joined his oneuiics secretly. Siraju-d daiila sum- 
moned Mir Muliammad Ja’llir, one of his old associates, to a 
private meeting, and gave him instructions for raising forces 
secretly, upon which he proceeded to engage every unemployed 
soldier lie could lind. But afterwards lie did his best to tliwart 
Siraju-d daula, and to urge on the Englisli. 

Colonel Clive Suhll-jang^ being informed of what was passing, 
and of the evils meditated, cast aside the treaty of peace and pre- 
pared for war. He marched from Calcutta, to the great dismay of 
Siraju-d daula, who songlit to conciliate and encourage his own 
adherents. lie sent Raja Dulabh Ram forward with a force to 
choose a suitable place for tiirowing up intrcnchmoiits and collect- 
ing guns. Rai Dulabh started on IukS commission. Openly he 
applied himself to carry out tlio orders of his master ; but in his 
secret heart he lost no opportunity of scheming for his overthrow. 
He was careful to observe the conditions of tlie treaty with the 
English on his own part and on the part of Nawab Mir Mu- 
hammad Ja'far, and he won over the oflScers of the army of 
Sirdju-d daula by offers of money. Mir Muhammad Ja’far 
occupied himself continually in the same way. So they gathered 
large numbers around them, and few were left to Sirdju-d daula. 
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Colonel Olive now approached, and Sir&ju-d daula was obliged 
to move from Mansur-ganj, and proceeded with his ofticers to 
Plassy. The Colonel, with a small army, which might number 
three or four thousand men, advanced with groat courage and 
daring, and encamped opposite the army of the Nawab. On the 
5th Shawwal, 1170 a.h. (Juno 23, 1757 a.d.), Ih'o ^vas opened on 
every side, and the engagement l)ecamo warm. Europeans are 
very skilful in the art of war, and in the use of artillery, and they 
kept up such an incessant fire tliat the bearers were deafened, and 
the beboldors blinded. Many were kille<l, ainl many wounded. 
Mir Madari (the comniander-in-chief), a brave and resolute man, 
who was tlui guiding spirit of Siraju-d daula, received a mortal 
wound from a cannon-ball. lie caused himself to be conveyed 
to liis jnaster, and died after speaking a few words of advice 
and devotion. Siraju-d daula w^as greatly moved bydiis death, 

‘ and sent to summon Mir Muhammad Ja'tar. Tliat officer, 
having resolved upon an infamous course, wont to him, accom- 
panied by some other chiefs, Siraju-d daula w'as greatly dejected, 
lie apologized to Mir Ja’far for the wrongs lie hiid done liini, 
and asked for his advice. Mir Ja’far advised that as little of the 
day rernainec}^ he sliould recall his advanced force within the 
lilies, and put off the buttle to the next day, adding that ho 
w'ould provide for the safety of the army and the coiiduet of the 
battle. 

Siraju-d daula directed his diiviui^^ Mohan Lai, wdio w^as eager to 
fight, to go and stop tlio fighting until next daj^ and return to tlio 
lines. Tlie diwdn replied that it was no time for turning back ; 
upon whicli Siraju-d daula again conferred witli Mir Ja’far, who 
reiterated his advice. The Nawab was bewildered, and could do 
nothing but follow the counsel of Mir Ja’far. He sent strict 
orders recalling Mohan Lai, who was fighting manfully at his 
post. As soon as the diwdn retired, many, who were overmatched, 
took the alarm, and fled to their defences. A general panic 
ensued, followed by a signal defeat. On learning the condition 
of his army, Siraju-d daula was filled with dismay; he feared the 
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enemies in front, and his hostile servants around him, and fled 
in liaste towards MursIiidabM. On the 6th Shawwal he reached 
Mansur-ganj, and looked around for friends and help. But mis- 
fortune has no friend. Even Muhammad I'raj Khan, father of 
his wife, made Jio eftort to help him. To satisfy his soldiej's, lie 
opened his treasury, and each man got what was his luck. His 
followers, seeing him helpless, carried off large sums under 
various protences to their homes. After staying a short time at 
Mansiir-ganj, on the 7tli Shawwal, he secured plenty of (uhrafh, 
and taking with him his favourite Lutfii-n nissa, his wife and liis 
youngest daughter, and several others, he departed in carts and 
other vehicles towards Bliagwan-gola. Wlien ho was near 
Oliaukiliatli, Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan, sou-in-law of Mir 
JaTar, liaving heard of liis flight, hastened, afto]; him with several 
men, and domanded money and jewels, and ho was obliged to give 
him a box of jewels belonging to Initfii-n nissa. Mir Kasim 
then turned back with liis valuable prize. ^ * On reaching 
Bhagwau-gola, Siruju-d daula embarked on a boat, and went on 
his way to Patna. 

It is said that when Siriiju-d daula heard that the English 
army had inarched from Calcutta to make war upon him, he 
wrote a letter to Monsieur Las, according to promise, and 
urgently called him to liis aid. He directed lltija Barn Isariiin, 
governor of Bihar, supply him with money. The Baja saw that 
the Nawab’s star was on the decline, and purposely made a delay 
of some days in supplying the money. Meanwhile, Siraju-d 
daula had been defeated at Plassy, and arrived at Mansur-ganj. 
M. Las and Muhammad ^AU Khan, a dis.tingiiished cavalry 
officer, set ofif in boats from Patna, and went as far as Baj-inahal. 
There they heard that Siraju-d daula had been made prisoner, 
and they returned to Patna. 
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S n A' H - N K J\1 A 

OR 

MUNAWWARU-L KALAM 

OF 

SHEO DA^S. 

[This compilation comniences with tho reign of Farrukli Siyar, 
and ends with the fourth year of tlic reign of Muhammad Shah, 
but it was not finished before the year 1217 A.ii. (1802 a.d,). 
The author was Sheo Bas, of Lucknow, Ho was moved to 
writu the work by tlio consideration that “ lie had been allowed 
to remain a long time in tho society of learned, scientific, and 
highly talented men — and liad spent IiIkS life in the service of 
tlio great. He had moreover applied himself to acquiring the art 
of writing with elegance, and so he determined to sliow the 
results of his society in his composition. He named his work 
Shdh-iidma or Miinawu'arii--l Kaldm^ because he Iiad been on 
terms of intimacy witli the great, and derived advantages from 
them.'” lie follows tho fashion of historians, and, altliougli a 
Hindu, opens his’ work like a devout Musulman. 

Tho whole of this work has been translated for Sir II. M. 
Elliot by “ Lieut. Prichard, 15th Regt. N. I.” The work con- 
tains a good deal of biography and anecdote, but the period it 
covers has been already provided for by Extracts from contem- 
porary writers.] 
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CXXX. . 

IKIITISXllU-T TAWA'JirKH 


SAWAN SIXGIL 


This conipoiidimri was composed in the 3 X'ar 1217 A.ir, (1802 
A,i>.) I))’' Sawaii Sinoii, sou of Tliau Singh, ii of the 

Math 111 * tribe. It is professodlj'^ a mere ahridgmont of the 
Liihhu-t Tatrankh of Uhara Mai, and tlie llddihatu-t Alcdlint, 


(ONTEX'rS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Hindu Ilajas, p. 3 — Mnsulman Kings of 
Dohli; Muhammad Sam to Biihar, p. 10 — Biihar, Afghans, and 
Huma^^un, p. 73 — Akbar ami Jahangir, p. 92 — Sliah. Jahan 
and Anrangzob, p. 98 — Shah ’’Xlain 1. to Shah 'Alam II., p. 118. 
Size — 8vo., 181 pages, eacdi containing If) lines. 

Tlie Tkhlimru-t Tawdnkh contains nothing worth translation. 
Tlie only copy 1 have seen of this work is in the possession of 
Maulavi Subliaii ^Vli, of Amroha, in the district of Muriidabad. 


CXXXI. 

MI II- AT- 1 AFTAB-NUM A' 

or 

SHAII NAWAZ KHAN. 

This “Sun-reflecting Mirror"” is a useful compilation written 
in 1803 A.i). b\r ’Abdu-r llalinian, better known as Shah Nawaz 
Khdn Hashimi, subsequently Prinio Minister to the nominal 
Emperor Akbar II. The name appears to be derived from the 
poetical title of Affah^ which the author assumed by direction ot 
Shah ’Alam. 
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Tho Mir-dt4 Aftdh-numd contains abundant matter, as the 
Ibllowiiig Table of Contents will show : and some of tho iioticos 
respecting the countries and cities of Hindustan, as well as tlio 
Biographical articles, are well and correctly drawn up. TJic 
historical details of the first thirty years of the reign of Shall 
’Alam are treated in some detail ; but the preceding* rdgns 
are given in a more compendious shape. Altdgether, as an liis- 
toiical work it is of little value. Tlie History of 'Muhammadan 
India commences with tho Slave Kings; but in the work tlio 
J(.‘tailcd history begins with tho Mughal sovereigns. The work 
is .divided into a Preface, two Parts, and a Ooncliisioii. There 
are ^soveral chapters {jajaUi, lustres) in each ^^^rt, and several 
sections {dwaa^ brilliances) in each cliaptcr. 

Prefaco : Regarding the origin and advantages of history, p. 
5 to 7. — Part L in six cliapters: i. The Creation of tlio World, 
containing sections on Meteorology, Mines, Stones, Products of 
tlio Karth, Animals, Man and liis Limbs, and Ethics, pp. 7 to 
123 — ii. Dillerent kinds of Prophets, containing sections oil Adam, 
Idtis, Paradise, pp. 123 to 214 — iii. History of Muhammad, coii- 
huniug sections on his Descendants, Wives, Chief Klialifs, and 
Erieiids, pp. 214 to 240 — iv. Account of the Sufis, Saints, Plulo- 
sopliers, Poets, Artists, Caligraphers and Hindu Sects in several 
sections, pp. 240 to 414 — v. Kings of Arabia and Persia; tho 
Pmniayidc and ^Abbasido Klialifs, and other Asiatic dynasties ; 
tho Ghoriaii Kings of Dehli, the Kings of the Dakhin, and tho 
ancient Rajas of India, pp. 414 to 404 — vi. Tlie G urgaiii Kings, 
their nobles and ministers, and the celebrated songsters of their 
time, with notices of Indian music, pp. 404 to 741. Part II, in 
eight chapters. The first seven are devoted to an account of the 
seven grand divisions of the world, pp. 741 to 80G. Chap. viii. 
describes the seven seas, pp, 89G to 910. The Conclusion is 
occupied with a description of the wonders and curiosities of 
different countries, pp. 910 to 924. 

Size — 4to., 924 pages, of 18 lines each. 
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CXXXII. 

I N T r K IT X B U - T T A W K II I' K I I . 

OP 

IMIIIZA' MxVSl'TA'. 

The author of this little work is Mirza Masita, clescerided, hcTtli 
on his father’s and mother’s side, from ancestors of some con- 
sideration in India. 1’lie first of lus paternal ancestors who 
came to India was Aliwardi Khan Turkoman, said to be cle- 
sceiided from Multan San jar, the Saljuki sovereio’U. lie arrived 
in the time of Jahangir, and by his bravery and good qualities 
(especially that of being a good sportsman, and the inventor 
of a rnodo of hunting styk‘d Tiirkalani ^), obtained admission 
Into tho rank of the Nobles of that Emperor, and amongst 
other olTiccs conferred upon him by his successor Shah Jahah, 
he was appointed Clovornor of Malwa, in succession to Khan- 
daunin Khmi. There are laudatory articles respecting him 
in the Tazkirala-l Umard and Ma-iUini-l Umard, One of his 
ancestors on the mother’s side was the celebrated Islam Khan, 
the minister of Shall Jahan, wlio was at one time invested witli 
almost iiidopeiident power in the government of three suhas^ of 
the Dakhin ; so that tho ’author had reason to be proud of his 
honourable descent. 

The Iniildidhu-t Tau'dHkh was composed by Mirza Masita for 
the instruction of his son, Kariniu-llah Khan, commonly called 

i Sh^U Naw^iz Khfin Samjj&nm-d daiila says ttmt this is also called Bawar ; that 
it was invented in the twenty-first year of Jahhagir’s reign, and ^ost the inventor 
2400 rupees. It consisted of a scries of exceedingly strong nets, the weight of eighty 
camel-loads, ten thousand royal yards long, and six broad. It was fixed like tlic 
walls of a tent to strong poles, and no wild animal, when once caught, could break 
through the meshes. 
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Mirza Kiillu. It ia a mere abstract history, and it is not shown 
to what works the author is indebted for his limited infoi'ination. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, two Books, and a 
Conclusion. The first l^ook is devoted to tlic Kings of Dehli, 
Multan, Sind, Kaslitnlr, Jauupur, Bengal, and Gujarat ; tlui 
second to tlie Kings of the Dakhin, and is divided into ivarak^ 
“ li^avcs,’*' and 'sa(a}\ “ lines/’ 

CO^’TENTS. 

Account of the Ifiiidu religion and castes, p. 2 ; TTistory of 
the Hindu Ilajas, p. 9. — Book I. The introduction of Islam, p, 
13’; The Sultans of Dehli, p. 15 ; The Sultans of Lahore and 
Ohazin', p. 52 ; The Sultans of Multan, p. 51 ; Tlio Sultans of 
Sind and Thatta, p. 59; The Sultans of Kashmir, p. 6() ; Tlie 
Sultans of Jauupur, p. 82 ; The Sultans of Bengal, p. 86 ; TJic 
Sultans of Gujarat, p. 93. — Book 11. Warak 1. The Sultans of 
the Dakhin, subdivided into six Satars. Siitar i. The Siiltains of 
Kulbarga and* AliinadMiad, p. 104; ii. Kings of Bfjapur, j). 
115; iii. .Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 122; iv. Kings of Tilang, 
p. 132 ; V. Kings of Birar, p. 130; vi. Kings of Bidar, p. 138. 
Warak 2. Kings of Mahva and Maiidd, p. 1 10 ; 3. Fariiki 
Sultans of Kliaiidesli, p. 150; 4. Kulers of Malabar, p. 159. — 
Conclusion — Distances and Ilevenues of each province of Hindu- 
stan, p. 163. 

Size — Large Folio, 106 pages with .27 lines to a page. 

The Tdrikh-i MdMd is rare. The only copy with which I am 
acquainted is in one of the Royal Libraries 'of Lucknow. 

The work was written during the reign of Shah ’Alam, but 
as the copy is deficient in some parts of that reign, the precise 
year with wliich the history concludes cannot be ascertained. 
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CXXXIIl. 

SA’A'DAT-I JA'WED 

or 

SINGIL 

The autlior of this work was Hariiani Siiigli, a Sarsiiti 
Ijraliiniii. Ho was bom at Brahmauabjul, in tiio province of 
Lahore, and resided at Malawanur, near Lucknow. His father 
was Giirdas Singh, who, having been in public employ under tlu^ 
Nawabs of Oiidh, is the frequent subject of mention and eulogy 
in the latter part of tliis History. 

In tlie oponing of this work tlio author proceeds like a 
Mnsulinan to invoke thousands of blessings upon the most 
exalted Propliet, tlie besStower of mercy in the world, tlio last of 
all the propliets, lie wlio carried his steed to the field of the ninth 
heaven, the messenger of God the Creator, Jluhammad the 
chosen, rnay the blessings of God bo upon him, and peace upon 
all his descendants and friends ! ’’’ 

The author states tliat from his earliest youth he was a lover of 
liistorical studies, and used to devote liis leisure hours to writing 
accounts of Kings, Rajas, and Nobles of the various provinces of 
llindustiin; but as his circumstances w^ere as embarrassed and 
perplexed as tlie loose notes lie had taken, he was not able to 
collect them into a book, till he liad been honoured by the 
patronage of Sa'adat ’All, after whom he denominates liis w5rk 
Sa^ddaiA Jawed — “ Eternal Bliss.” 

’ Jlis dedication is more than usually eulogistic, and we may 
guess the extent of his gratitude from his speaking of his patron 
in the following extravagant rhapsody : — “ One under whose 
governujent the name of tyranny and oppression is ei-ased from 
the page of the world, and before (the mention of) whose 
generosity the book of Hatim is put aside. The sun of whose 
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bounty sliinos from east to west, and tlie fame of whose general 
boiievolerice has reached throughout the wdiolo world. From the 
drops of whose liberality the garden of the world is always green, 
and from the stream of whoso munificence the orchards of tlio 
liopos of all nations are perpetually fresh. From the fear of 
whose spear the lion crouches near the deer, and the blow of 
whoso sharp sword shortens tlio life of cruel savages. TJie clouds 
of whose generosity rain equally over the rich and the poor, and 
tlie ocean of whose bounty benefits the great and the small alike. 
One who is so liberal that the revenue of the seven regions of the 
earth does not suffice for one day of his expenditure, and so great 
tiiat the height of Saturn and ’Ayyuk is not equal to that of his 
palace. One from wdiose birth the Muliammadan world became 
exalted, and from whose hospitality the fame of ’AU is increased. 
One wlio in establisliiiio Islam lias shown himself a great warrior, 
and in pronmlgatiiig the true faith is as firm and immovable as 
tlio Polar Star, One wlio resembles Aristotle in wisdom, and 
whose mind is devoted to tlie w'olfare of liis subjocts. One wlio 
is equal to Sikandar in prosperity, and who by his conquests lias 
subjugated the whole wuirld — the Rustam of the Age, the iratirri 
of tlie time, a Kisia in justice, Baliram in aftack, destroyer of 
the fotiiidation of infidelity and idolatry,^ establislier of Islaui 
and tlie Moslems, possessing a prudence like that of Plato: the 
chief of all the great men of the wuirld, the sun of all tlie vc- 
iiow'iied nobles, tlie theatre of the miracles of (lod, and the 
achiever of endless victories, the great wazir Nawiib Yaminu>d 
daula Nizarnu-l Mulk Mubariz Jang Sa’aJat 'AH Khan — may 
Uod ever increase his prosperity and w-ealth ! 

“ A miuister wdio protected the world by bis equity and justice ; 

Master of the sword, and possessed of a noble disposition; 

The most fortunate, brave and just; 

One who like the sun gives gold to the Avotid. 

A brave man wdio can overcome a tiger, and catch a lion ; 

In strength and courage has no one equal to himself ; 

^ A Hindu is writing. 
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When he gives, he is a second Hatim ; 

At the time of battle, he is another llustara ; 

Through his justice the heads of proud tyrants are bowed down; 

All his works arc readily and expeditiously done. 

Prom the excess of his lib(3rality, bounty, and generosity, 

He makes an impression upon the sun and moon, as a die on a 
diram. 

If I were to speak of his justice, 

The story of Nausln'rwdn would sink into oblivion. 

The heavens before his greatness bow down their heads. 

The foundation of violence is entirely rooted out. 

If he gird up his loins in the field of battle, 

Alarm will spread from India to Europe. 

The whole country of Hindustan is obedient to him. 

Isay, I am wrong, I mean the whole ^vorld, from one extremity to 
the other. 

The destiny of the heavens is conformable to his orders. 

Yictory adorns his flag. 

Who has seen his equal injustice and generosity? 

He is the greatest in all the world, and superior to all men of courage, 
In strength like an elephant, and in bravery like a lion ; 

Hold in his heart, both iii the cabinet and the field ; 

Head of all great men, and the crown of all the chiefs. 

In the time of his government, 0 world, bo happy ! 

If any person seeks protection from calamity, 

He finds rest nowhere but in this country. 

Come, oil Nanu ! * shut your lips from speech, 
liecaiise his rank is too great. 

If a book be written in his praise, 

It would still be too small in the estimation of a wise man. 

How can a partkde of dust speak of the sun, 

And what account will he taken of it, if it open its lips? 

0 God 1 keep this noble loazir for ever, 

With all his ancient pomp, wealth and dignity. 

May his shadow be preserved to cover the world ! 

May the heads of exalted nobles he his footstool ! 

This is the author’s takhalliis, or poetical designation, and he seems proud of his 
talent lor versification, as he intersperses several scraps of poetry amongst his prose. 
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After tins fulsome nonsense, we cannot expect much tr\ith 
wlien he speaks of his benefixctor; but the work is, nevertheless, 
useful for the biograpliical details which it gives of the Nobles 
who were most conspicuous in the liistorj^' of India from the reign 
of Muhamtnad Shah to the author^s own time. 

The precise date of composition is not given, but as Lord 
Lake's siege of Bhartpur is mentioned, and Sa'adat 'AU was the 
reigning Nawab of Oudli, the work must have been written 
between the years 1805 and 1814. 

The Sa'ddat-i Jawed is divided into four Books. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1, — Book I. The Antc-Muhammadan History of 
India, chiefly from tlio MaMbhdmt and Sahh-i Sddik^ in two 
Chapters, p. 7 ; 11. The Ghaznivides and Emperors of Dolili, in 
two Chapters, p. 52; III. Biographical account of the Nobles of 
llindiistan, p. 884; IV. Geographical description of the seven 
climates, marvels of the world, and miscellaneous matters, in 
four chapters, p. 436, 

Size — Small 8vo., containing 504 pages of 14 lines each, but a 
few pages are missing at the end. 

The first, second, and third Books are too shoii to be of any' 
value, and they are for tlie most part mere abstracts of other 

common works. Tlic fourth Book conveys information in a 

1/ 

usetiil, and occasionally a novel form, and has, therefore, been 
copiously abstracted from in the following pages. 

The Sa^ddatJ Jivwed is a rare work. I haves never heard of 
any other copy but tliat in one of the Royal Libraries at 
Lucknow, which I should have supposed to bo an autograph, but 
that my own copy, which is taken from it, is so very full of errors 
that I can hardly suppose the original to be free from tliem. 
[The following PLxtracts were translated by mumhky and revised 
by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Nawcib Mumtdzti-l Mulk Sarhiiland Khan. 

He was ail inhabitant of Luii, and his narno was Mirza Rafi'. 
His hither, Muluiininad Afzal Khan, was one of the nobles of 
the Eiiiperor Muhammad Aurangzeb. Mirza llaf?, who was 
tlie (Utvdn of Priii(3e ’Azimu-s Shan, displayed great bravery in 
the battle with A"’zain Shah, and obtained the title of Mumtazu-1 
Mulk Sarbuland Khan. In the time of Mirizzu-d d!n Jahaudar 
Shall, when Prince ’Azimu-s Shan was slain, Sarbuland Khan, 
disregarding his obligations, forsook Farrukli Siyar, son of 
‘’Azimu-s Shan, and joined Mifizza-d din. lie was deputed to 
Gu jarat on the part of Asad Khan, the minister ; and through tlie 
recommendations of Kutbu-l Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan, 
Farrukh Siyar, after liis accession, pardoned him for his past 
conduct, and conferred on him the Governorship of Oudh and 
Allahabad. 

After some time he became Governor of the province of Bihar, 
lie then obtained the rank of seven thousand, as well as a jd(jir 
in tlie mba of Lahore, and the office of siihaddr of Kabul. In. 
the time of Muhaiimiad Shah Eadshah, he was again made 
Governor of Gujarat, and when he was removed from that oflice, 
he fought a desperate battle with Raja .Dhankal Siiigli Ratlior, 
wlm had been appointed Governor in his place, and obtained 
victory over liim. When ho came to Agra, tlio displeasure of 
the Emperor was evinced by prohibiting Iiim from attending 
Court for one thousand days. AVheu that peiiod had elapsed, he 
was admitted to an audience by Muhammad Shah, and was 
raised to the Governorship of Allahabad. At the time of the 
invasion of Nadir ShMi, became to Court. Nadir Shah entrusted 
him witli the duty of collecting the amercement fixed upon the 
people of Dehli. lie departed to tlit next world in 1153 a.h. 
He was a favourite of the Emperor, and always victorious in 
battle. He was generous, polite, merciful and humane. He 
always drank the water of the Ganges, aiid during his govei’iior- 
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ship of Gujarat and Kabul, large sums w(3ro laid out in caiTving 
it to those provinces. It was said by Mansiir Rain, his treasurer, 
that fifty-six Icrors of rupees in cash, independent of per.sjuial 
allowance, had passed througli his hands for the payment of tlio 
Nawab\s troops, and other necessary exponsos of tlie dilforont 
departments. His power may be readily conjectured from tliis 
siiingle statement. 


N((ir(iJi Jlurhdnn-l MiiWs conted wilh Rd/a Bhagiranf Khichar} 

Raja iihagwant^ Klnchar, Zammddr of Gliazipiir, in the dis- 
rriot of Kora., tvas tlio cliiof of the iusurgent.s of that time. Tie 
was a source of constant trouble to Jan-nisar Klian, who lirtJ 
uiarriod the sister of Kamru-d din Kluin, the minister, and who 
had charge of tlic district of Kora. On one occasion, wluoi 
Jlawab Harbulaiul Khan, the Governor of Alialiahad, came to 
Kora, Jan-nisar Khan asked him for his aid in destroying 
Rliagwiint. Sarbuland Klian said that it would take inucli time 
to .subdue Bhagwant, and he had no money to pay the army \ l)ut 
that, if Jan-nisar Khan could provide him witli thi.s iiecessary, ho 
would piini.sh Bhagwant. Jan-ni.sar Khan refused, and Sarbu- 
land Khan returned to Allahabad, Bhagwant, wlio was watcliin »• 
the opportunity of rising against Jan-nisar Ivhan, allowed but a 
sljort time to elapse, before he suddenly fell upon liim, and having 
put liiin to dcatli, plundered his camp, and took the ladies of his 
household, and distributed them between himself and his rela- 
tives.^ Kamru-d din Khan, the minister, was furious at this 
intelligence, and, aided by all the nobles of Dohli, he marclicd 

^ This story, which so fully exemplifies the decline of the monarchy, is t(dd in 
detail in the Iladikatu-l Akulim, the Siyani~l MHt(f’’akhk}iirm^ the Mnutakhah>{-t 
Tnwdrikh and the Tdrikh-i Muzajfari, llustam ’All’s account will be seen iihove 
at p. f52. 

- lie is called Ajhzil, Az&.rd, and Udaru, in some of the accounts. We fomid his 
descendants in possession at the time of the Cession, who, after exhibiting the here- 
ditary turbulence of the tamily, were pacified by a pension. 

The Muntakhabu-t Taivdrikli says Kfip liM, the sou of Bhagwant, took the 
governor’s daughter, who poisoned herself to save her honour. 
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against Bhagwant. The rebel secured lurnself within the fort of 
Gh&zipur, and though the minister exerted every effort against 
him, they all proved ineffectual. In the end, he left Nawab 
Muliammad Khan Bangash, of Farrukhab&d, to prosecute the 
siege, and himself returned to Dehli. Muhammad Khan adjusted 
the matter by receiving a contribution, and then returned to 
Farrukliabiid. At this Bhagwant, being more emboldened tliaii 
ever, raised the head of arrogance to the heavens, and took 
possession of Kora, 

When the charge of tliat district was conferred by His 
Majesty on Burhaiiu-l Mulk, he wont tliere with a formidable 
army. Bhagwant, with a body of throe thousand horse, sallied 
from the fort of Ghazipdr, and suddenly appeared before the 
army of the Nawab on its arrival, upon whi(di occasion many of 
Ins followers were killed by the Nawalfs artillery. Bhagwant, 
avoiding the fire of the guns, fell upon the advanced division of 
the army, which was headed by Abu Turab Khan. This officer 
was slain, and Bbagwant then attacked the Nawab’s body-guard. 
Mir Klmdayar Khan, wdth 0000 horse, advanced to oppose him, 
and was defeated after a severe action. The Naw'ab himself 
thought it necessary to move to Ins support, and a close conflict 
ensued. Sliaikli ’Abdii-llali of Ghaxipur, Shaikh KuIiu-1 Amin 
Khan of Bilgram, Durjau Siiigh^ cJiamlhan of Kora, Dilawar 
Khan, 'Azinat Khan and other Afghans, attacked and surrounded 
Bhagwant, wlio affected to despise his enemy, hut was slain by 
the hands of Durjan Singh cJumcIharL Nawab Burhanu-l Mulk 
obtained the victory, and the head® of Bhagwant was sent to 
Dehll. 

Be it known tliat heaps of paper would liave to be written 
were I to give an account of the battles which the deceased 
Nawab fought, or were I to attempt to describe the acts of his 

^ Some call him a relative of Bhagwant in the Nawfib’s service. Others call 
him a Brtihmin. 

® Other authorities state that his skin was stuffed with straw, and sent as a present 
to the minister. 
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freiierosity, patronage, and liberality. The Almighty God, by 
virtue of the excellent character of that great noble, whose 
rank was as high as the heavens, and who possessed the qualities 
of Rizwan the doorkeeper of Paradise, hfis opened the gates of 
prosperity to his descendants even to this very time. May tlie 
holy God preserve the foundation of the wealth, dignity and 
autliorifcy of tliis house to eternity, and give victory to itKS well- 
wishers ; and may the wicked enoniies of his family, from which 
the whole of Hindustan is henelitcd, be confounded and punished ! 
May the desolated world be filled by his noble descendants to 
the day of resurrection I 

An account of tlie death of Nawab Burhaini-l Mulk, which 
happened at the time of the invasion of Nadir Shah, by a disease 
ill his legs, has been given above. After his death it was found 
by his accounts that liis army had received two krors of nip(u?s 
ill advance. Nawab Safdar Jang, his son-in-law and successor, 
expunged tliat eiionnons sum, and resigned all claim to it. An 
account of Nawab Safdar Jang, and of his accession to the post 
of Wazarat in the time of Alimad Shah, sou of Aluhammad 
Shall, will be given hereafter. 

Maharaja Jal Simjh Sawm^ of the Kachhivdhd tribe. 

His ancostors have been from ancient times the Rajas of 
Amber. Amongst them was Raja Bhara Mai, whose sou was 
Raja Bhagwan Das, and Raja Man Singh was the eldest son of 
that Raja. Those, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, were raised 
to tlie digiiit}'- of Amini-l %imard or generals of the army. Witli a 
view to strengthening the fouiidatioii of his government, Akbar 
connected himself by marriage with this family. They rendered 
valuable services and performed great exploits, which are narrated 
in the histories of JBLindustan. Maharaja Jai Singh was very 
generous, kind, wise and brave. After his death, thirty hror^ of 
rupees were reckoned to have been given by him in charity and 
rewards. He performed the sacrifice of a horse according to the 
well-known Hindu custom. 
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The city of Jainagar is' a nioiiument of liis greatness. Aftoi* 
his death, Muhammad Shdh granted a kldVat to his son Itaja 
Isri Siuglj, confii-ming Iiim in his liereditary dominions. This 
Prince, in the battle fought against Ahmad Bliah DuiTani, fled 
from Sirhind, and went to his country as lias been before related. 

Tlie descendants of Ilaja Jai Singh Sawal are still in possession 
of their liereditaiy dominions, and maintain great state. As 
tlio lamp of Dehli has been long since extinguished, and the 
Dakliiiiis (Mahrattas) have taken possession of most of the cities 
of lliiidustfin, and the Kajas of Joudlipiir, Lulipur and other 
Cliiefs of Marwar have become weak, and pass their days as if 
they were nights ; so also the lliVjas of Jainagar pay a fixed 
animal tribute to the Dakhiiiis and enjoy a state of peace. 


Nawdb Zahariija K/ubi, son of Natcdh ’'A.hdu-s Saniacl Khdn, 

Zakari3\a Khan was for manj’- years Governor of Lahore, lie 
liad married tlie daughter of Karnru-d din Khan. Ho was a just, 
harmless and honourable iioblomaii, and as lie found tlie people of 
Lahore to bo similarh^ disposed, tbeir companj^ was very agrcoabl(! 
to him. In those da)"S the bigoted Mullas of Lahore used to 
dispute with the Hindus on religious points, and persecuted 
tliem ; but the Khan alwaj^s tried to adjust tlieir quarrels 
amicably. 

A Mughal was onainoiired of the wife of a IChattri, and cast a 
longing look upon her ; but the modest woman refused to receive 
his advances. The Muglial liit upon tlie expedient of making 
an accomplice of the wife of the washerman whom she employed, 
and gave lier a large sum of money. The wasliermaii’s wife 
Avrapped up a costly veil and trowsers, such as are generally 
worn by a Muliammadan bride, in tlic other clothes belonging to 
the Khattri’s wife, and took them to h i in the evening. About 
the same time, the Mughal celebrated in his own house his 
nuptials with a slave-girl who lived with him, in the presence of 
sonio Muhammadans of his neighbourhood; and, as is done on 
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tlie occasion of marriages, sweetmeats, etc., were sent in largo 
quantities to the neighbours and friends. The next day, with a 
niiinber of wicked cdiaractors, he wont to the liouse of the Khattri, 
and declared, that during the night, the Khattri’s wife liad come 
to liis Iiouse of her own free will, and having embraced the Mu- 
liainmadan ftiith, had been married to him. Tbo relatives of the 
woman were mucli surprised at this, and asked her what tlie truth 
was. She said that slie had never seen the Muglial, who assorted, 
by way of proof, tliat tlio maiTiago clothes which she had worn 
last night must be in tlio house ; and wlmn they soarclnsl, true 
cnongli, there was found a suit of such apparel as is worn, ac- 
cording to ]\ruhammadan custom, at the time of marriage. 

ilroat wore the consternation and grief of her relatives, and the 
poor woman in her .shame re.solved to die. At last, the matter 
was brought before the Khan, and about almiidnul Muliammadaiis 
of the neiglihourhood of the Mughal, wlio liad eaten the sweet- 
meats, declared that on the previous night the Mughal had in 
naility celebrated his nuptials. The Kazi of Luliore decreed that 
a Hindu woman, wlio liad o.spoused tlio Muliammadan failli, and 
had eiitercHl into marriage with a Muhammadan, could not ho 
allowed to apostatize again. The Khan was much surprised, and 
deferred his de(*ision to the next day. 

Ill the night-time, lie disguised liimself in the habit of ii fakir ^ 
and first went to the house of the woman. There ho saw some 
otlier/^//,7r.s sitting in a corner, conversing with each other in tlii.s 
wise. “ Friends, wo liave observed tliis woman for a long time, 
and have never found lier conduct other than modest and conti- 
nent. How could it be tliat slie went to the Muglial and was 
married to him P God knows what deception has been practised.’’ 
The Khan, having heard this, went to the quarter in which 
the Mughal was residing, and there heard some people saying, 
“This Mughal is a fornicator, liar, and impostor. We never 
saw the wife of the Khattri coining to liis house ; how then was 
she married to him ?” The Khan returned to his house, and the 
next morning, having called the washerman’s wife, put her to 
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torture, when she confessed that the Mughal hfid given her 
money to place that bridal apparel amongst the woman’s clotlics. 
The Khan put both the Mughal and the washerinan‘*s wife to 
death. Many stories like this of the justice of the said Khan 
were related in Lahore. May God forgive him for his sins ! 

Lala Lakhpat Kai and Jaspat Eai, both Khattris of Lahore, 
Avere secretariats and counsellors of Zakariya Khan, and entrusted 
with tlie conduct of all his aflairs. Although th(3y both liad 
received the title of llaja, yet they did not themselves assume 
tliat appellation. When Nadir Shah, after his plunder of Dehli, 
returned to liis native country, he ordered that all the people of 
Lahore should he taken away j)risoners. I./dla Laklipat Rai 
made him a present of three kws of rupees, whicli were accepted; 
and having thus caused the freedom of about five hundred thou- 
sand ])eople, male and female, of the Hindu and Muhaniuiadtin 
persuasions, he left a good name behind liim in this world. 


liq/a 3r((Jlu IldL 

Itaja Majlis Eai, a Sarsuti llrahinin, inhabitant of' Lahore, was 
(Jh.cdn of Karnru-d din Khan, the minister. It is said that 
altlioiigh lie was the head of the minister’s office, yet he could 
nut write a letter, Ilis clerks used to compose all his official 
records. One day, Jvamru-d din Khan ordered the Raja to write 
in liis presence, and having seen bad writing, said, “Raja 
Majlis' Rai, how could you get the Wazarat of Hindustan Avith 
this elegant hand?'” He replie<l, My master, good luck does 
not require either knowledge or art, for it is said, ‘Fortune equal 
to a barleycorn is better than a Avhole load of science.’ ” Raja 
Majlis Ilai was very generous and a great friend of the needy. 
During the winter he gave quilts to the fakin who Avandered 
about the lanes and streets of DehU ; and from his dispensary all 
kinds of medicines Avero given to the poor patients. 

Nadir ShiS-li seized Majlis R&i, Avith a view to discover the 
treasures of Kamru-d din Khan, and iu his own presence, asked 
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him where they were. He replied, “ 0 King of Kings ! the 
minister is very luxurious and a great drunkard ; what he gets 
he consumes, and lays by nothing.'” Nadir Shah, being angry, 
menaced him with punishment. Majlis Eai then presented him, 
from his own stores, witli a hror of rupees in cash, jewels and 
other property, and said that it was all procured from the 
treasuro of the minister. Nadir Shah, at tlic instigation of some 
of the nobles of Hindustan, who acted according to the saying 
that people of the same profession liate each other, put llaja 
Majlis Rai to the torture, and cut oil’ one of his oars. Although 
the whole treasure of tlio minister was in his possession, yet lie 
did not discover it to any man. He took the Emperor’s sohliers 
with him to liis house, and having stabbed a dagger into his 
belly, departed this world. Nadir Shah was very sorry on 
hearing of the intelligence, and remarked that he was a rare 
instance of a grateful Hindu. He then ordered the Jlajas 
servants to be punished. In all tlie city of Dohli exclamations 
arose in praise and admiration of the (h‘parted soul of Majlis llai. 

Ilis eldest son, llaja Khushhal llai, was superintoiident of the 
bath and private chapel, an office which generally belongs to the 
prime minister. 

Defeat of ILarmat Khduy son of Ildfiz llahmai Khan, 

In these days, Hurmat Khan llohilla, sou of Hafiz Kalimat 
Khan, liaving collected a force of about 20,000 vagabonds and 
Afghans, crossed the Ganges at Anupshahr. He laid siege to 
the fort of PiUblut, wliicli was iu possession of the minister’s 
adherents, and began to spead devastation throughout the 
country. Ho determined that when the army of the minister 
should come against him, he would fly to tlio forests at the foot 
of the Kurnaun hills. Maharaja Surat Singh sent the fixthcr of 
the writer of these pages, Rai Gurdas, against Hurrnat Khan, 
who, on hearing that the army of the minister was approaching, 
abandoned the siege of PiUblut, and pitched his camp on the 
borders of the jungle. Kdi Gurdas Singh pursued and came up 
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to his encampment, upon whreli Utirmat Khan set his army in 
array, and, after a very severe engagement, was defeated and fled, 
leaving some of lus men in ambiisli in a ravine. Kai Giirdas 
Singh, being an experienced man, obtained intelligence of the 
ambuscade, and witli a body of his gallant companions in arms 
went to the place. The scheme of the Afghans being thus discon- 
certed, they fled away. About two thousand of them tvere killed 
and wounded, and victory declared in favour of the Nawab Wazir. 
Ilurmat Klian took refuge in the Kunuiiin hills, and Riii Gurdas 
Singh sacked tlie villages which were Ixdow the hills, and within 
the territory of the Raja of IvumHun. lie also determined to 
invade liim in the hills, but the Raja sent his ambassadors, and 
sued for peace. Hurjnat Khan fled boyoiul the Kumaun juris- 
diction, and sought jirotection under some other hill chiefs. In 
the mean time a letter was received from Nawab Asafu-d daiila, 
of wliich the following is a copy : 

‘‘ May the sincere and. faithful Rui Gurdiis Singh be protoct(?d 
from evil ! It has been represented by the intelligencers, that 
liaving proceeded with the army placed under you against 
.Jlurrnat Klian Rohilla, you have given him a complete defeat. 
This is considered a most valuable service on your part. You 
sliould now take a written engagement from the Raja of Kumaun 
to the clfect that he will never give protection to the enemies ot 
this State within his dominions, and liaving done this, you should 
rctiini from that country. Y^ou should consider these orders im- 
perative, and act according to them.” 

In short, the father of the writer of tliis book took a definite 
agreement from the Raja of Kumaun to this effect, and returned. 
During these same days Maharaja Surat Singh was removed 
from the governorship of Bareilly, which was bestowed upon 
Other officials. 

Beni Bahadur. 

A person named Beni, who was first employed by Raja 
Mahd Narain as the carrier of his water-vessel, but latterly was 
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employed by him on certain occasions as a medium of communi- 
cation with the Nawtib, actuated by his bad disposition, l)(>g<au 
to complain of the conduct of his master before the Nawab. 
The Nawab at first appointed him to the charge’ of c(jrtain 
districts, but by degrees the star of his fortune rose to the 
height of the fulfilment of liis desire. Ho became deputy of 
the Nawab, obtained the title of liaja lieni Bahadur, and was 
exalted with the grant of tlie insignia of the IMalu-muratib, 
Naubat-kliana, and Boshan-cliauki. This is tlie same Beni 
Bahadur who, in the contests with the Knglisli, acted very 
treacherously, and combined wdth them. Tlie Nawab, after lio 
was established in his kingdom, deprived him of sight. “I do 
not expect that you, who have sown barley, will reap wheat at 
harvest.’’’’ 

In short, from such conduct as has heeri before mentioned, the 
Nawab Avas very angry with ]laja Maha Naniin, and kept him 
for some time under surveillance. lie was at last set fi’ce 
through the intercession of the great and most respected mother 
of Nawab Waziru-1 Marnalik Shujahi-d daula. The most ex- 
traordinary part of it was this, that during all the time Baja 
Maha Naraiu suffered this severe treatment, the Nawab never 
gave any annoyance to his father, Baja Bam Narain, or his 
uncle, Baja Partap Narain, who Avere both living. 

When, in 1186 a.h. (1772 v.d.), the province of Ivanauj, and the 
country up to the boundary of Anupshahr, Avas Avrested from the 
possession of the Dakliinis by the NaAvab, Baja Maha Naraiu was 
appointed governor of it. At the same time, Bai Gurdas Singh, 
the author's fiitherj according to tlie NaAvab's orders, having re- 
signed his office as deputy in the district of Kora, under Mirza 
Haidar Beg Khdn, was employed in the settlement of the now 
acquisition. During the time that lie Avas so employed, Mukli- 
t5,ru-d daula, being disgusted with Baja Maha Narain, obtained 
NaAvab Asafu-d daula's orders to confiscate his 
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Mahdrdja Nmcitl Udi, 

He was a Suksaina Kayath by caste, and an inhabitant of tlie 
district of Etawa. In the eoinniencemcnt of his career ho served 
Nawab Biirliaiui-l Mulk as a writer ; but Nawab Safdar Janw 

fT3 

gave him the title of Raja, and appointed him his deputy and 
coinrnan Jer-in-cliief, in which capacity he punislied the insurgents 
of the province severely. Although the Nawab Wazir resided at 
Dehli for several years, yet, through the good management of the 
Maharaja, no disturbance ever arose in the country under his 
rule. At the time when Muhammad Shah Badshah went against 
^AU Muhammad Khan, and besieged the fort of Bangash, ho could 
not take it, though it was made only of mud, and he was accom- 
panied by all the nobles of his Court. But when, according to 
the orders of the Nawab Wazir, the Maharaja reached the place, 
he demolished the wall of the fort in one day with the fire o£ 
his heavy artillery, and having enhanced his reputation, was 
received wdth distinction by liis master. It has been above 
mentioned that Maharaja Niiwul Rai was slain after a bold 
resistance in the battle with Alimad Khan Bangash. 

Jtdja Khmhhdl ltdi. 

Raja Klinshhal Rai was the son of Maharaja Niiwnl Rai. 
Altliough he obtained no distinguished employment under Nawdb 
Wazir Shuj&hi-d daula, yet Nawab Asafu-d daula, in consideration 
of the services of his ancestors, raised him to the office of Pay- 
master, and gave him charge of Allahabad. He lived till Jiis 
death in a state of affluencQ and comfort. 

Ncncdh Jlmfti-d dmda and the Rohillas. 

Eaizu-llah Khan Rohilla, whom Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, at 
the conquest of Bareilly, had placed in posse.ssion of the dis- 
tricts of Ramp ur and other mnhdh yielding a revenue of thirteen 
hcB of rupees, maintained as long as he lived great dignity and 
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pomp, and having taken great pains to improve his country, he 
realized double tlie amount of revenue from it. 

Muhammad ’All Khan, his eldest son, sat upon the 7nasnad 
with the sanction of Nawab Asafu-d daula. But Najjii Khan, 
’Umar Khan, and his son Sarbuland Khan, together witli other 
Rohilla chiefs, attempted to remove Muliammad ’AH Khan and 
instigated his younger brother, Ghnlam Muhammad Khan, to 
usurp tlie mmnad, Muhammad ’AH Khan was an intimate friend 
of Navvab Asafu-d daula, and had received from him much 
kindness, so the Navvab wrote to Gliulam Muliammad Khan to 
the efiect that it was of no great consequence that he had usurped 
the mawad, but that, as he had taken Muhammad ’AH Khan 
prisoner, lie should send him to Tmeknow, wliere some employ- 
ineiit might be given to him, which would induce Iiim to abstain 
from annoying the usurper. Gliulam Muhammad Kluiri, appre- 
liensive tliat Muhammad ’AH Khan’s departure would occasion 
some disturbance, with the advice of Najju Khan and ’Umar 
Khan, put him to death in prison. 

The Nawab, thirsting for the blood of Ghnlam Muliammad 
Khan, marched from Lucknow with a powerful army of his own, 
aided b^’^liis English allies. Gliulam Muhammad, having collected 
eighty thousand Roliillas and Afghans, raised tho standard of 
revolt, and advanced fi*om llampur witli the intention of plunder- 
ing tlie city of Bareilly, which belonged to the Nawab. In those 
days Ilai GurJas Singh had charge of Bareilly in conjunction 
with Sambhn Nath. Depending upon the good fortune of tlie 
Nawab, he prepared to defend the city, and the Afghans were 
not able to plunder it. Before the arrival of tlie Nawab, the 
army of the English had reached Bareilly, and Gliulam Mu- 
hammad, who had encamped at five kos from tho city, made a 
vigorous attack on the English battalions, and fought most 
desperately. But the English, who in battle are very Rustams 
and Isfandiyars, made a good stand, and having confounded the 
Afghans with the sliot of their guns, gave them a complete defeat. 
Najjii Khdn and Sarbuland Khau were slain, and Gliulam Mu- 
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hammad Kliaii fled towards the forests under the Kumduii hills. 
The compiler of this book was with his father in this battle. 

The victorious army encamped for two months near the forest 
to chastise the Rohillas, and Ghulam Muhammad was obliged to 
surrender. With the advice of the English he was sent prisoner 
to Calcutta. It is said that he obtained leave to go to Mecca ; 
but where he went to afterwards is not known. In short, Nawab 
i^safu-d daula, proceeding through Rainpur, entered the city of 
Bareilly in triumph. He gave some niahdh of the district of 
Ixampur, the revenue of wdiicli amounted to about ten laos of 
rupees, asj?Vi/7h\s to the other sons and descendants of Faizu-llah 
Kliaii ; the rest of the territory ho confiscated, and then returned 
• to Lucknow. 

At the present time Bareilly and other places have boon ceded 
to the English, and although the jdyirs of the descendants of 
Faizu-llali Kh&n are still maintained, yet the English keep their 
eyes upon this tribe of Afghans, and in their wisdom deal witli 
tlioni with great circumspection and prudence, as is essential in 
politics. 

Contests beticeen the English and lianjit Singh JdL 

The impetuous army of the Ejiglisli had the greatest difficulty 
in taking the fort of Dig belonging to lianjit Singh, and tlien 
laid siege to that of Bhartpiir. J as want llao Ilolkar ventured to 
plunder the country round the Englisli army, and sent an officer 
of his, by name Amir Khan, with a body of twenty thousand 
horse, towards Hardwar. Amir Khiri crossed the Ganges, and 
pillaged the country up to Mui-adahad and Samblial. The 
English officers at Bareilly, with the little force they had with 
them, prepared to repel him. Some of the Afgh&n officers who 
had accompanied Amir Khan made a conspiracy against him. 
As he could not stand his ground, he fled, and having joined the 
camp of Jaswant Rao Holkar at Bhartpur, a great part of his 
army dispersed. 

War raged for seven months between the Enirliiish on oiie 
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part and Raija Ranjit Singh and Jaswant Rao Holkar on tlie 
other, and more than fift.een thousand men were killed on both 
sides. The daily conflicts before Bliartpur form a narrative 
which is worth liearing, and on both sides such courage was 
rihown as throw the chivalric stories of the ancients into oblivion, 
“Such battles nobody had seen in the world, nor the wisest 
men of the whole earth liad heard of.” 

At last the English, according to the orders of their Governor 
General at Calcutta, pardoned Ranjit Singli for his fiiults, and 
gave liim hack tlie fort of Dig. They spent the rainy season at 
Matliura. Jaswant Singli Holkar fled to Lahore, and soiiglit an 
asylum witli Ranjit Singli, its ruler. 

In 1220 A.H. (1805 a.I).), the brave General, Lord Lake, 
marched towards Lahore, and having forded the Sutlej, pitched 
his tents on this side of the Biyali, twenty /cos oast of Lahore, 
Great alarm spread among the people of the Panjab, VVith- 
out delay the Sikh cliiefs around Lahore, in order to save their 
lives and property, joined tlie English army, and were received 
with favour. Consequently, Ranjit Singh, tlio ruler of Lahore, 
sent a mission of experienced men to express liis submission, and 
ascerlaiii the pleasure of the British Government. Through great 
humility and flattery, which politicians are enjoined to observe, he 
retained possession of his dominions. Moreover, it was tlirougli 
his mediation tliat peace was concluded between the English and 
Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The British Government granted some districts of the Dakhin, 
etc., part of Hinddstan, to Jaswant Rao, and relieved tlie world 
from ravage and oppression. They also allotted some districts of 
the Dakhin and Malwa, and a portion of Hindustan, together 
with the fort of Gwalior, to Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia, and 
for a long time secured the people from unjust demands. At 
present, the city of Akbarabad, together with some districts of 
the province of Dehll, and the wdiole territory of Bundelkhand, 
is in their possession. The chiefs also of the Panjab and of the 
country bordering on the hills acknowledge submission to this 
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powerful body. The administration of the* British Governnient 
differs in no respect from that of the great Naw&b Wazir, who 
is endowed with the grandeur of the Pleiades. 


CXXXIV. 


MiVDANU-S SA’A'DAT 

OJ' 

SAIYID SULTAN ^ALt. 

[The author gives in his Preface his name and paternity as 
Saiyid Sultan 'All ul Husaini ul Musavvi us Safavi, and states 
that he was a native of Ardabil, in Azarbaijan, from whence lie 
travelled eastward, and took up his ‘‘ abode under the auspicious 
asylum of Nawab Shuja'u-d daula’’ at Lucknow. In tlie second 
year of the reign of Sa’adat 'Ali, in 1213 a.h. (1798 a.d.), 
he detcrminod to write tlic history of India from tlie times of 
Timur to the death of the Emperor Muhammad Sluih. Ho 
enumerates tlie autliorities lie has consulted : Zafar-ndmay 
WakVaUi Bdbari, Tdnkh-i Alfiy Firishtay ^ Alam-drdi Ahbcm, 
Akbar-ndma of, Abu-1 Fazl, Mf/dan4 Akhhdr-i AJimacUy Ikbdl- 
ndnidy Tdnkh o 8air-i Jahdngtriy Tabakdt-i Akhari, the work of 
Khwaja Atdbak Kazwini and others. The latter part of the 
work is particularly occupied with the affairs of the Nawdbs of 
Oudh, and comes down to the seventh year of the reign of 
Sa^&dat AH, 1805 a.j>. 

Sir H. M. Elliot did not obtain a copy of this work, but the 
above notice has been drawn from a translation ’ of the Preface 
and Table of Contents which is among his papers.] * 
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MAJMA’U-L AKHBAB 

OF 

IIARSUKn llKi. 

This compilation is the work of Harsukh E,ai, son of Jiwan Das, 
son of Ilai Basant Rain, a Salikal Kliatri* 

Rai Basant Ram was Governor of iVgra for many years, from 
tlie time that province was made over to Maliaraja Jai Singh 
Sawal by Muhammad Shah, down to the decline of the Jat 
power. During thivS long interval of time, he is said, by his 
grandson, to have acquitted himself with groat credit in the 
estimation of all men. The author's great-grandfather, Dya 
Ram, was dvrdn to Mubarizu-1 Mulk Nawab Sarbuland Khan. 
While he praises his own studious disposition, he censures the 
idleness of his contemporaries. He observes that most people of 
his time, wliether from tlieir vslothful nature, or on account of 
their numerous worldly avocations, are averse to reading long 
and elaborate works of the great writers and liistorians, who in a 
style of correctness, and even of eloquence, have very beautifully 
written with their golden pens, and, by the aid of their wit and 
ability, given accounts of monarchs of past ages ; that as the 
science of history is the means of gathering knowledge for wise 
men, and affords examples to intelligent observers ; that as every 
narration respecting tliose who have flourished before our time is 
a precept which improves the understanding of sensible men, and 
every fact of former time is a precedent which increases the 
knowledge of inquiring persons ; and that as the study of this 
science is very beneficial to kings and rulers, and also opens 
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the eyes of the coiDiiioii people, by affording information in all 
respects useful to tliem ; it had therefore been for a long time tin* 
ardent desire of this gleaner of crumbs from the table of liberal 
persons to compile a book in a very simple, intelligible, and 
concise style, which might form a collection of historical subjects 
and a depository of facts, embracing an account of tlie great 
Eajas and powerful Kings of the extensive country of Hlndu'. 
Stan, some sliort sketches of the Princes of Persia from tlie 
Kaitinian, Sassanian and other dynasties, who raised the standard 
of sovereignty on the suiface of the earth before the promulgation 
of the Muhammadan religion ; an account of the creation of 
Adam, a history of the Prophets, great Saints, the rising of the 
sun of the true religion, memoii's of the great Prophet, the 
benefactor of mankind, his lioly companions, sacred Imams, 
philosophers, pious men and tlie Muhammadan Kings wlio ruled 
over the countries of fran, Turan, and Hindustan, and who, 
having caused the khuiha to be read and money coined in the 
name of Islam, erected the standard of power and prosperity in 
the four quarters of the world, a detail of the several climates, 
the celebrated cities, their rarities and wonders, the governors of 
the famous countries of tlie world, an account of the Europeans, 
the New World which was conquered by these wise people, a 
short detail of each tribe with its religion, commencing from 
the creation of the world. Such was the work he undertook 
to compile from abstracts taken from credible works and au- 
thentic narrations, with a view that the hearers and readers of 
it might, with a little attention, obtain acquaintance with the 
history of the world. This object he was not able to accomplish, 
until lie met with a patrdii in tlie person of Eai Sri Nardin, his 
inatonial uncle, on whom a ridiculous and fulsome eulogium 
follows, extending through two pages, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

The author tells us that his work was compiled in the 12i4th 
yea.r of the Hijra era, or forty-second of Shdh ’Alam, and the 
chrouogratn in the Preface, which is formed by combining 
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Mcijmahi4 Ahhhar with another word, gives also 1214 a.h. 
(1799 A.D.); but as he carries down the history to the 1220tli 
year of the Hijra (1805 a.d.), or the forty-eighth of Shah ’Alam, 
as appears from one of the translated Extracts which follow, it 
is probable tliat an incorrect date has been assumed, in order to 
make it accord with the title of the work. Though the w^ork is 
a mere compilation, it is useful in many respects, and is well 
written. It is divided into eight books [ahkhdr)^ and several 
chapters (k/iabr), of which a full detail is given below. 

The M({}ni(Cii4 Ahhhar is not uncommon. I know five or six 
copieKS, of which the best is in the possession of Nawab Mian 
h'aujdar Klian, of Bhopal, through whose kiinlnoss I obtained 
tlio copy in iny possession. 


CONTENTS. 

Book L The institutes and notions of the ancient Hindus and 
their Rulers, In tliirteen Chapters. — Chap. i. Creation of the world, 
and the appearance of Bralima, p. 10; ii. The Rulers and Rajas 
of Hindustan, from the time of lltija Man to the days of Raja 
Piind, father of Raja Judhishthar, p. 26 ; iii. Reign of Raja 
Judliishth'ar and his Descendants, p. 50 ; iv. Raja Bisrawa and 
his Descendants, p. 121 ; v. Raja Sarwah and his Descendants, 
1>. 122 ; vi. Raja Dhuiidar and his Descendants, p. 124; vii. Raja 
Bikrarnajit, p. 126 ; viii. Raja Samundarpal and his Descendants, 
p. 130 ; ix. Raja Maluk Chaiid and his Descendants, p. 131 ; 
X. Har From and his Descendants, p. 132 ; xi. Raja Dalu Sen 
and his Descendants, p. 133 ; xii. Dip Son and his Descendants, 
p. 134 ; xiii. Rai Pithaur^i, the last of the Rajas of Dehli, p. 136. 

Book II. History of the Persians, in six Chapters. — Chap. i. 
Their notions regarding the creation of the world and Mahabad, 
the first father of mankind, p. 142 ; ii. The followers of Mahabad, 
and their manners and customs, p. 147 ; iii. The Kings of Persia, 
from th6 time of Kaium&rs, who is said to be the first King, 
to the period of Ddra (Darius), son of Darah, who were called 
the Muluks of 'Ajam — Some of their contemporary Prophets, 
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eminent Philosophers — Rise of Alexander the Great, p, 155 ; 
iv". Alexander the Great — Kings of Rum who ruled after him — 
A description of Rum, p. 252 ; v. The Muluku-t Tawaif down 
to the rise of Ardaslur B&bag6.n, who ruled after Alexander, p. 
296 ; vi. The Sassaiiiaus, from the time of Ardaslur Babagan t(» 
the period of Yazdajird, the last of the line, p. 299. 

Book III. History of the Muhammadans, in ten Chapters. — 
Chap, i. Creation of the World, p. 356 ; ii. Creation of the Jinns, 
p. 366 ; iii. Creation of Adam, p, 368 ; iv. The great Prophets, p. 
374 ; V. Birth and rise of Muhammad chief of the Prophets, 
p. 447 ; vi. The great Khalifas, p. 461 ; vii. The twelve Imams, 
p. 471 ; viii. The four Imams, foiindors of the Siiimi doctrines, 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to Paradise, p. 
481; ix. The ’Ummayide Khalifas, p. 484; x. The 'Abbaside 
Khalifas, p. 493. 

Book IV. Kings of Yemen, Sult&ns of fran, Tiiraii and 
other Countries, in eleven Chapters. — Chap. i. The Tahiriau 
Kings or Muliiks of Khurasan, p. 533 ; ii. The Sultdns oF 
Khail or Gaopara, p, 536 ; iii. The Saff'arians, p. 543 ; iv. The 
Samanidns, p. 546 ; v. The Dailainite Kings of Tabaristan, p. 
551; vi. The Saljukians, p, 656; vii. The Khwarizm-shahis, 
p. 565 ; viii. The Atabaks, p. 569 ; ix. The Kara-khitais, p. 
577; X. The Isma’ilians, p, 578; xi. Changiz Khan and liis 
Descendants, p, 587. 

Book V. The Kings who reigned after Sultan Abii SaTd, 
in twelve Chapters. — Chap. i. The I'lkanians, p. 631 ; ii. The 
Cliaupanians, p, 633 ; iii. Shaikh Abii IsTiak King of Persia, 
p. 634 ; iv. The Muzaffarians, p. 635; v. Kings of Kart, p. 
638 ; vi. The Sarabdarians, p. 640 ; vii. The Sarwdn-shdhis, 
p. 645 ; viii. The Kara-kuiiilu rulers, p. 648 ; ix. The A!k-kuirilu 
Sultans, p. 650; x. The Saffavi Kings, p. 652; xi. Conquests 
of Nddir Shah; xii. Ahmad Shah Abdali, and his Descendants, 
p. 692. 

Book VI. The Muhammadan Kings ^ho ruled in Hindustdn, 
in nine Chapters. — Chap. i. The Ghaznivide Kings, p. 706 ; ii. 
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The Ghorians, p. 723 ; iii. The Khilji Princes, p. 745 ; iv. 
Tvighlik Shah and his Descendants, p. 767 ; v. Khizr Ivimn, 
surnained Rayat-i A’ld, and his Descendants, p. 796 ; vi. The 
Lodi Afghans, p. 808; vii. Arnir Timur Gurgan and his 
Descendants, p. 822 ; viii. Slier Shah and other Sur Afglidns, 
p. 879 ; ix. History of Humayun after his second conquest of 
Hindustan and his Descendants, to the time of Shah ’Alam 
Badshah, p. 901. 

Book VII. The Rulers of the different Provinces of Hindustan, 
in eleven Cliapters. — Cliap. i. Tlic Territory of the Dakhin, p. 
1188; ii. Rulers of the Dakhin, in twelve Sections. — Sect. 1. 
The Bahinani Dynasty, p. 1195 ; 2. Tlio 'Adil-shahi DyuaKSty, p. 
1223; 3. The Nizam-shahi Dynasty, p. 1234; 4. The Kutb- 
shahi Dynasty, p. 1246; 5. The ’Irnad-shalu Dynasty, p. 1247 ; 
6 . The Barid-shahi Dynasty, p. 1249 ; 7. Rulers of Khandesh, 
p. 1250 ; 8. Rulers of Malwa, p. .1252 ; 9. Sultans of Gujarat, 
p. 1250 ; 10. The Mahrattas, p. 1268 ; 11. Battle with Haidar 
Naik and his son Tipii Sultan, p. 1293 ; 12. JS4zainu-l Miilk and 
liis Descendants, p. 1299. — Chap. iii. The Eastern Kings of 
Jaunpiir, p. 1307 ; iv. Kings of Orissa and a description of the 
Province, p. 1310 ; v. .Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Sultans and Governors who ruled over them, p. . 1312 ; vi. 
Provinces of Allahabad and Oudh — Nawab Biirluiiiu-1 Mulk 
Saadat Khan and his Descendants who governed them, p. 1345 ; 
vii. The Rohilla Afghans who ruled in the territory of Katehr, 
p. 1389 ; viii. The Bangash Afghans of Farrukhabad, p. 1398 ; 
ix. The Jki Chiefs, p. 1401 ; x, Najaf Kh 6 ,n, p. 1412; xi. The 
l^anjab and the followers of Nanak »Shah called Sikhs, p. 1415. 

Book VIII. Division of Countries according to the English 
— Discovery of the New World — Their mode of Government, in 
five Chapters. — Chap. i. The Seven Climates, as described by the 
English ; and account of the Countries of the New W orld, which 
were conquered by them, p. 1423 ; ii. An account of the Planets 
and the Stars, p, 1425 5 iii. The Earth — ^^Rivers — the four 
divisions of the whole World, p. 1429 ; iv. The Countries of 
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Europe — the Conquest of the New World — the Countries of tho 
four Continents, and the Constitution of the European StatoKS, 
p. 1430 ; V. The possessions of the English in Europe and 
Hindustan, and the rules of their Government, in five 
Sections. — Sect. 1. The Kingdom of England, which is the 
original country of these people, p. 1461 ; 2. A description of 
the City of London, tho seat of their Government, p. 14G3; 
3. Tho rules of their Government, p. 1465 ; 4. Kings of 
England, p. 1471 ; 5. Account of the East India Company, 
p. 1481. 

[The following Extracts were apparently translated by muns/ih, 
and received revision from Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTllAd'S, 

T/ie J(Us of Bhnrtpur. 

Among the former chiefs of the tribe of Jats, Bajja Jat was 
pre-eminent. He was a zmnindar of mxmza Sansani, a villager 
situated between Dig and Kumbher, lie had in attendance on 
him a body of nearly one hundred horse, consisting of IukS re- 
lations. The strong fort of Thun was the place of his residence. 
Ho led a predatory life, and displayed great courage in every 
excursion. He died, leaving behind him three sons, named 
Cliurdman, Badan Singh, and llaja Ham. 

The lirst-nained son succeeded him in the chiefship of the 
tribe, and as his good fortune proved like waters richly fertilizing 
the field of his successful career in life, he, on the occurrence of 
tho tumult which followed closely on the death of Aurangzeb, 
revolted, and thus laid the foundation of his fortune. Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, on ascending the throne, despatched Raja Jai 
Singli Sawai with an overpowering force to chastise Churarnan, 
and as the Raja, after a siege of one year's duration, succeeded in 
reducing Churarnan to the last extremity, the latter had sagacity 
enough to sow the seeds of prudence in the field of good fortune. 
By entering into a league with Saiyid Husain 'AU Khan Bdrha, 
who was ill clijtrgo of the entire administration of the affairs of 
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the State, and jealous of the power of Raja Jai Singh, he rescued 
the store of his treasure and greatness from the shock of mis- 
fortiine, which was likely to prove as severe as that of lightning. 
iLcija Jai Singh was obliged to raise the siege of the fort of 
Thun, and return with malicious feeling engendered in him 
by the defeat of liis objects This circumstance made Cbiira- 
nian so arrogant, that the plant of liis independent spirit 
grow up and touched the very heavens. At the time when 
Husain ’AK Khan fought with the army of Muhammad Sluih, 
Cluirainan was so presumptuous that he repeatedly fell on the 
camp of tho P]mperor, and engaged in plunder. He thus con- 
tinued' to incur public odium, till tho fourth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah, when Kaja Jai Singh and other amirs 
of note were despatched with an effective force to reduce the fort 
of Tliiin, and exterminate him. They employed their utmost 
(‘xertions to effect tlie purpose, and as the earthly career of 
(Jliuraman was at an end, his brother, Badan Singli^ leagued with 
liiija Jai Singh, gave him all the information that might tend to 
the ruin of Churanian, and thereby enabled the Kaja to open the 
gate of the strong fort, Churanian, on seeing his affairs desperate, 
burnt himself in the magazine of the fort. Kaja Jai Singh 
levelled the foi't to the ground, and caused it to be ploughed up 
by a yoke of asses. 

Kaja Badan Singh, through the interest of Raja Jai Singh, 
l>ocamo the successor of Ghuraman, whose son, Miihkam Singh, 
forfeited tho succession in consequence of his father’s ofieiice. 
Badan Singh, on obtaining the chiefship, built the forts of 
J3hartpur and Waira. The fort of Bhartpur was made very strong, 
if not impregnable. TJie ditch round it is so deep that even 
the imagination cannot pass one half of its depth. Its rampart 
is so wide that it can admit of the passage of several carriages 
at a time. Besides this, it is surrounded by forests. 

It is said that Badan Singh was in the habit of swallowing 
every day quicksilver of the weight of d,pice. He Jiad hundreds 

^ [Sec si( 2 }rdj Vol. VII. pp. 614, 532.] 
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of coiieubines and twenty sous. On feeling his sight defective in 
Ills latter days, and finding amongst his sons Siiraj Mai to be tlic* 
most sagacious and wise, he placed the reins of government in 
his hands, and retired from the cares of State to pass the 
remainder of his life in seclusion and peace, which he enjoyed up 
to the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 A.n.), when he died. It is said of 
him that, in consequence of his numerous descendants, ho used 
to inquire always, when any one of them' came into his presence, 
as to who the person was. 

Siiraj Mai, who, during the lifetime of his father, was entrusted 
with the entire administration of the affairs of the State, strongly 
fortifiixl the posts of Kumbher and l)ig ; and on his fatlier's 
death, when he attained absolute power, he employed his exer- 
tions for the extension of his territory* The declining. state of 
the Empire of Dehli aftbrded him the means of making encroacli- 
nieiits oirthe royal territories. In the reign of Ahmad Shah, 
he was on friendly terms with Waziru-l MamAlik Safdar Jang, 
and thereby placed his affairs on a firm basis. He afforded 
every aid and countenance to the schemes of Safdar Jang, In 
the year 1164 a.h, (1750-1 a.d.), when Safdar Jang directed a 
second time his army against Alunad Khan Bangash, Siiraj Mai 
acted in co-operation with him, at the head of an effective force. 
The war terminating in favour of Safdar Jang, Siiraj Mai obtained 
possession of the province of ii^gra, and became the master of 
the whole territories of Mewat, and a tract of land as far as the 
neiglibourhood of Dohli, yielding more tlian two krors of rupees. 
This extension of his territories exalted Iiis dignity to the very 
heavens, and contributed to augment the streiigtli of his force to 
nearly one hundred thousand horse and foot. His subjects were 
in the enjoyment of all the blessings of a good government. In 
the year 1170 a.h. (1756-7 A.n.), when Ahmad Shdh Abd&U 
^vas on his march to Hindustan, most of the inhabitants of Dehli, 
both high and low, took shelter in the territories of Suraj Mai, 
who extended his protection towards them, and treated them all 
with the respect due to their respective ranks. 
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Jalian Khan, the Oommcander-in-Ohief of the army of the 
Abclali, moved at the head of an overwhelming force to capture 
the fort of Kuinhher, and Suraj Mai proceeded in an undaunted 
spirit to resist him. In iho year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.) 
Gliaziu-d din Khan Wazir, being dismayed by the approach of 
Ahmad Shah Abddli to Hindustan against the Mahrattas with 
whom he had entered into a league, took refuge with Suraj 
Mai, who received him courteously, and protected him for a 
time in his adversity. In this year, also, Siiraj Mai took pos- 
session of tlie fort of Akbarabad from the Emperor of Hohli. 

When the legitimate son of ’Alamgir the Second ascended the 
throne of his father in the East, under tlie title of Shah ’A'la!»i, 
and Najibu-d daula liohilla assumed the liianagoinent of the 
affairs of State, and appointed Jawaii llakht, the eldest son of 
Shah "Alain, as the heir apparent, Suraj Mai felt an ardent desire 
for the possession of Dehli, and with tliis object ho marched 
early in the year 1178 a.h, (17G4 a.d.) with a considerable 
force against that ])laco in the spirit of predominant pride. 
Najil)u-d daula, dreading the prowess and strength of Suraj Mai, 
entreated him in abject terms to uiako peace 5 but Siiraj Mai 
refused, and prepared himself for action. After both armies 
were drawn up in battle array, Suraj Mai, with a small force, 
unfortunately advanced too far beyond his army to examine one of 
his batteries, and while standing between it and that of bis enemy, 
a party which, after having been plundered by Siiraj MaFs army, 
\vere returning to their camp, on recognizing him, made an attack 
on him and put him to death. Tins event brought 011 , in the 
twinkling of an eye, the discomfiture and dispersion of the 
immense force of Siiraj Mai without a fight, A circumstance so 
unexpected can be ascribed to nothing else but to the decree of 
Providence, and victory, which is in its gift, fell to the lot of 
Najibu-d daula. 

Siiraj Mai, however, had several sons, among whom Jawahir 
Singh, the most sagacious, succeeded him. To avenge the death of 
his father, J aw&hir Singh marched with a considerable force against 
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Najibu-d daula, accompanied by Malluir Rao Maliratta and a body 
of the Panjab Sikhs. JTajibu-d daula, taking shelter in the fort 
of Dehli, applied himself to strengthen the bastions and gates of 
the fort and city, JaNyahir Singh encamped round the tank of 
Kishan Das, ten miles distant from Dehli, and laid siege to the 
city. Cannonading and musketry continued for four months, 
when the report of the arrival of the Abdali troops disposed 
Jfajibu-d daula to purchase peace, and he offered concessions 
to the Mahrattas. The peace was concluded through the inter- 
position of Malhar Rao, and both parties remained in their 
independent positions. 

Late in the year 1179 a.h. (1766 a.d.) Raghu Mahratta canio 
from the Dakhiii, besieged Goliad, and demanded tribute from 
Jawahir Singli, which obliged the latter to depute to him, for the 
purpose of negociating peace, Gosain Ilimmat Bahadur and his 
brother Anirao Gir, who had formerly, on tlie defeat of Nawab 
Shujahi-d daula by tho English, left the Nawab's service, and 
entered that of Jawahir Singh. They now, from avaricious 
motives, excited by the bribes offered them by the Mahrattas, 
deviated from rectitude, and promised Raghu to betray Jawaliir 
Singh into his hands. Jawdhir Singh, on learning of this treachery, 
despatched a portion of his army in which he could place confi- 
dence, with instructions to fall on them unawares, with a view to 
bring them to their senses. Tho two brothers, seeing the arrival 
of the troops in a hostile spirit against them, gave up all for 
lost, and took to flight with some of their immediate attendants. 
Their equipage and baggage were all carried off as plunder. 

In short, Raja Jawahir Singh became master of most of the 
neighbouring territories. But in consequence of his having 
attained such glory and power, his pride was heightened into 
vanity, and his mind exalted with tho imagination of extending 
his conquests far and wide. In the year 1182 a.h. (1768 a.d.) 
he called on Raja Madhu Singh, son of K&ja Jai Singh Saw&i, 
to surrender the parganm in the neighbourhood of Bhartpur.^ But 


' [See supruy p. 225.] 
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as Kaja Madhti Bingh did not attend to his call, Jawaliir Singh 
(juarrollcd with liirn, and fitted out a large expedition. Under pre- 
tence of performing ablution in the lake near Ajmir, he inarclied 
in that direction. Madhu Singh, however, being aware of his 
hostile intentions, placed a select body of his troops under the 
command of Harsahai Khatri, a confidential dependent, with 
instructions to oppose Jawahir, who was prepared to take the 
field without any provocation. This llajput force met Jawahir 
Singh in the neighbourhood of Jainagar while on his way back 
from the lake. An obstinate battle took place, and tlie gallant 
charges made by both parties occasioned numbers of slain. 

In consequence of the bold and vigorous attacks of the valiant 
Eajputs, liaja Jawahir Singles troops could not stand their 
ground. Eiija Harsahai, Gunsahai (his brother-in-law), and 
most of the brave Rajputs displayed their valour, but fell at last 
on the field of battle. Confidence and courage failed JawiUiir 
Singh. With a dejected heart he retreated towards Bhartpiir, 
and became, in consequence of his ineffectual encroachment and 
disgraceful return, the subject of public ridicule. lie at last 
glutted Iiis vengeance by wresting the territory of Kamun from 
Raja Madhu Singli. He then proceeded from Bhartpur to Agra, 
where a villain, whose name is not known, put him to d{?atli 
while engaged in viewing an elephant-fight. 

Jawahir Singh's brother, Jiatau Singli (another son of Suraj 
Mai), succeeded him. This Prince remained constantly in a 
state of intoxication, and wasted his precious moments in pleasure 
and indolence. A few days after his accession, lie felt seriously 
disposed to gain a knowledge of alchemy, and with this view 
made over a large quantity of gold to a darwesh of the name of 
Riipanand, wlio had given out that he was a very skilful alche- 
mist. Tliis individual, liowever, appropriated the gold to his 
own use, amusing Rataii Singh with evasive stories. When sub- 
terfuges on his part exceeded their reasonable bounds, Eatan 
Singh tlireatened him with punishment; and the impostor, being 
apprehensive of the loss of his honour, if not his life, con- 
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ducted him unattended by any servants to his own place, under 
pretence of showing him the alchemical discoveries made by him. 
On his arrival there, he put Ratan Singh to death by stabbing 
him with a knife, Tliis event coming to the knowledge of the 
adherents of Ratan Singh, they immediately, killed the darwesh, 
Ratan Singli ruled only nine months. 

On liis death, Kherl Singh, his son, only five years of age, 
was installed by tlie ministers of the State, and Nuwul Singh, 
son of Siiraj Mai, was appointed regent; but one month after- 
wards, when Klieri Singh died, Nuwul Singh became indepen- 
dent, and placed Iiimself on the gaddL 

This Prince, being desirous of extending his territories, wrested, 
in the year 119G a.h, (1774 A.n.), the fort of Balamgarh from 
Ajit Singli, son of Bagii Jat. He also overcame the Imperial 
force which had been ordered to give support to Ajit Singh, and 
he became master of Sikandra and several other places belong- 
ing to the crown. These conquests made him assume an 
air of haughtiness, until Najaf Khan,’ by command of His 
Majesty Shah ’Alam, hoisted the banner of bravery for his 
expulsion, and succeeded in wresting from him the possession of 
Faridabad. He waged war with Nuwul Singli in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadal and Barsana. He was so fortunate that, notwith- 
standing a forest being situated to his disadvantage, he gained a 
complete victory over Nuwul Singh, who being thus doomed to 
sustain a defeat, fortified himself in the fort of Dig. Najaf 
Khan, in a short time and with little opposition, eflected the 
restoration of all the usurped territories which were in possession 
of Nuwul Singh, even to the very walls of Akbarabad, and 
afterwards inarched to besiege the fort of Dig. When the fort 
had been in a state of siege for two years, Nuwul Singh died. 

Rarijit Singh, son of Suraj Mai, who was then at Bhartpur, 
on hearing of his brother’s death, hasteiied to Dig, applied himself 
to strengthening the gates and bastions of the fort, and animated 
the courage of the besieged. He killed Mulla Ahmad Khin 
^ [See p. 227.] 
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Rohilla, who had been employed by Nuwul Singh to protect the 
fort, but on Nuwul Singh's death aspired to the possession of it 
himself. It is through the exertions of Ranjit Singh, that tlie 
besieged held out for eleven months more, when, on the failure of 
supplies, Ranjit Singh, seeing the desperate state of his affiiirs, 
surrendered. A few days afterwards, Najaf Khan captured the 
fort of Kumbher ; but the forts of Bhartpur and Waira, with 
sonie other places, remained in the possession of Ranjit Singli. 

After the death of Najaf Khan, when the Malirattas obtained 
a footing in his territories, Ranjit Singh professed subjection to 
Sindliia Patel, the commander-in-chief of the Mahratta force. 
Sindhia, being pleased with him, committed to his charge, on the 
occasion of the march of his army in the direction of Jainagar, 
the forts of Dig and Kumbher, which Najaf Khan had annexed 
to his own territories. 

When, in the year 1218 a.h. (1803 a.d.), the British overcame 
the Malirattas, and took possession of their territories, Ranjit 
Singh was prudent enough to acknowledge ostensibly tlie 
supremacy of the British ; but in the following year, on the 
occasion of the march of tlie united force of the Mahratta chiefs, 
Daiilat Rao Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Ilolkar, against the British, 
he joined tlio Malirattas, in gratitude for their former good will 
and regard for him. When, in the latter part of the year, tlie 
British, after reducing, through the wisdom of their policy and 
sagacity, the strong forts of Dig and Kishangarh, gallantly 
determined to take the fort of Bhartpur, he with a valiant body 
of Jats niarclied boldly to resist them. 

It is ^said that these Jats, in spite of the superior strength of 
the British, fell upon them regardless of life as moths of fire, 
committed great slaughter, and thus displayed their valour to 
tho admiration of all who witnessed or heard of the fact. But 
when the rulers of Bengal and Bihar, the potentates of the 
Dakhiri such as Haidar and Tipu Sultan, the Malirattas and 
others e'qual to Rustam and Isfandiy&r, have been worsted by 
the British army, what could be expected from that poor and 
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helploss l)odj’ ? Their figlit with the English is just as that of «a 
iniisquito with an olophaiit, or of a motli with fire, a parrot with 
a hawk, or a goat with a lion! Indeed, these English rneii 
emulate the great lierocs wlio figure in ancient history. 

The Mahratta chiefs were presumptuous enough to continue 
opposing and liarassing the Englisli, until such time as the most 
exalted General Lake, by his prudent strokes of policy, and 
every sort of kindness and regard, gained over Jianjit Singh to 
espouse tlio interests of tlie British. Tie restored to Ban jit 
Singh the forts of Dig and Ivisliangarh, and then made prepara- 
tions for tlie expulsion of the Mahrattas. Eanjit Singh enjoyed 
a high name in every direction of tlie world by his attachment 
to the English. Tie died in the latter part of the year 1220 a.ii. 
(1806 A.T).), leaving his name immortal in the pages of history. 


The English Comjyany. 

The Company, or the English merchants, sent their agents in 
ships laden with the productions of Europe for sale, and also 
'with money in cash to purchase goods in Hindustan, They 
commenced their business in this country in the time of the 
Emperor Niini-d din Jahangir, and obtained from him several 
houses for the residence of their agents in the port of Surat. 
Afterwards, by the Emperors orders, they took several places 
from the l^ortugucse. Gradually they established their factories 
in Bombay, Madras, and other maritime places in Hindustan, 

In the reign of Muhammad Aurangzeb 'Alamgir, they ob- 
tained permission to build a factory in Bengal, and thus they 
laid the foundation of *tlie city of Calcutta. As long as the 
rulers of India did not molest them, the agents of the Company 
paid taxes into the royal treasuiy, like other merchants; but 
when they were oppressed by Chanda Sfi.hib, ’governor’ of Arcot, 
and Siraju-d daula, grandson of Maliabat Jang ’Aliwardi Khdn, 
ruler of Bengal, they submitted their complaints to their King, 
and being reinfi^rced by a royal army, they took possession of 
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Arcot and Calcutta. By degrees they established their dominion 
in Bengal and Bihar, By the assistance of Almighty God, and 
their good fortune, and through tlie aid of their armies, they 
acliievod, as lias been before mentioned in this brief narrative, 
rep(?ated victories over Shuja'u-d daula, and witli great rnagriani- 
mity and generosity restored the country to him wliich they had 
conquered. But as a measure of precaution, they placed a 
division of the English army on the frontier of his possessions, 
the pay of which was to be paid by liiin, and an intelligent 
and wise English officer was also appointed to remain with him. 

After his death, the English received the districts of Benares, 
Jainipur, Ghazjpur, and Chunur, from Asafu-d daiila, in con- 
sideration of his being confirmed in the maiinad^ and tliese places 
were annexed to the Company’s possessions. . When Asafu-d 
daula expired, after the quelling of the disturbances raised by 
Wazir ’All Khdn, and the accession of Nawab Sa'adat ’All 
Khan to the masmid.^ onc-half of the Oudh territory was ceded 
to tlie Company, 

In the end of the year 1217 a.ii. (1802 a.d.), Madliii Bao 
loft this perishable world, and Baji R/io, son of Kaghuiiath 
Itfio, succeeded him. Having been defeated by Jaswant Rao 
TIolkar, in consequence of his minister’s defection, ho requested 
assistance from the Lord M«arqiiis, the Governor- Gen oi*al, who 
sent liis brother, General Wellesley, at the head of a formidable 
army fordiis succour. Having thus recovered tlie government of 
Puna, he was again established firmly upon the masnnd. Daiilat 
Rao Sindhia, Jaswant Rao Holkar, and Ragliuji Ghosla,^ the 
Mahratta chiefs, having combined together, prepared to figljt 
with the English army. The Governor-General, seeing them 
hostilely disposed, ordered General Wellesley and other officers 
at different stations, iii 1803 a.d., corresponding with 1218 a.h., 
to extinguish the fire of their opposition, and wrest from tliern 
the forts and the cities which they Jiad conquered. He also sent 
large supplies of treasure in all directions, and, as has been men- 

^ [Usually “ Bliosla ” or “ Bhonsla,’" but see supra, Yol. YU. p. 255.] 
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tioned in this work in the history of the Mahrattas, the English 
forces were everywhere victorious, and all the territory and forts 
of these rebels fell into the hands of the British warriors. 
Daulat lido, Eaghiiji Ghosld, and other chiefs sued for peace, 
which they obtained, and enjoyed tranquillity and ease. Accord- 
ing to the Governor-Generars orders, some of the conquered 
cities and forts were restored to them. Jaswant Edo Ilolkar, 
however, continued still to be refractory, and having left the 
Dakhin, he now kindled the fire of rebellion in Hindustan. 

In those days also Eanjit Singh Jdt revolted, and began to 
betray insubordination and insolence. Many English were slain 
in fighting witli liim, and on all sides round their camp the 
forces of Jaswant Edo commenced plundering. General Lake 
with great valour and prudence did not move his foot from the 
field of firmness and perseverance, and with great kindness and 
favour having restored the forts of Dig, Kisliangarh, etc., to 
llanjit Singli, and made an alliance with him, directed his whole 
efforts to the expulsion of Jaswant Edo, who, in his extreme 
prudence, always took care to keep himself at a distance from the 
English artillery, and fought after the Mahratta fiishion. He 
proceeded to the territory of the Panjdb, where the brave General 
also boldly pursued liim to the environs of Lahore. 

In the mean time, the Governor- General, the Lord Marquis, 
having been removed from his office, returned home, and the 
honourable, the great and noble Lord Cornwallis, the new Gov- 
ernor-General, the praise of whose excellent character -^iiid good 
conduct is beyond tlie extent of imagination, and in whose time 
and by whose sagacity and wisdom the conquest over Tipu 
Siiltdn was achieved, came from the east towards the western 
part of the country with the intention of quelling the dis- 
turbances and tumults which the Mahrattas had raised. But on 
the 5th of the month of Eajab, 1220 a.h., corresponding with the 
loth of October, 1805 a.:d,, he died of some disease in tlie vicinity 
of Gh&zfpur; and all the Jhiglish officers, as well as other people 
of all ranks, were much overwhelmed by sorrow at his death. 
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General Lake, according to the orders of the Govoriinient, 
purchased peace from Jaswant Rao Holkar, at the expense of 
some treasure and the restoration of the conquered territory to 
]jini, which belonged to tlie Rajputana states ; after tliis, the 
General returned from the territory of the Panjab to Dehli. 

In these days, the end of the }"ear 1220 a.h., and the close of 
tlie forty-eighth year of Shah ’A'lam liadshah s reign (may his 
dominion and sovereignty be prolonged to eternity !) Maharaja 
llolkar came from the Panjab to Rajputana, and tliore liaving 
raised tlie standard of triumph and success, established his rule, 
and is now engaged in exacting contributions from the Rajas 
and Rais of that territory. The Englisli retained the districts 
of Dehli and Agra in their own possession. General Lake 
triumphantly proceeded from the capital to tlio eastern part of 
the country, and Mr, Rarlovv liaving been appointed to officiate 
in place of the Governor-General, took the management of the 
Government affairs into liis liands. 

In short, all the chiefs and proud rulers of Ilindustdn, 
wliose heads touched the heavens, and who from their dignity 
and pomp claimed equality witli Satiii'ii, now having considered 
their safety to lie in repentance and obedience, could not raise 
tlieir heads from their knees out of respect to this powerful 
people, and all the rebellious and turbulent characters who always 
scratched the head of pride and vanity witli tlio nails of tumult 
and quarrel, put tlie cap of their obstinacy upon the ground of sub- 
mission, Vid did not place tlieir foot beyond the bounds of respect 
to this body of wise men, who, from their great humanity and 
liberality, have subdued every one of their eneinios. Whoever 
sought their protection was much honoured, respected, and treated 
with great kindness, and they fixed an allowance for his mainton- 
auce. Notwithstanding that the English are few in number, yet, 
by tlieir prudent measures and superior wisdom and understand- 
ing, they have introduced such management into the countries 
conquered by them as never was known in the days of any 
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ancient rulers, although they possessed much greater power aiul 
more nunierous armies. 

For the comfort of their subjoetKS and tranquillity of all the 
people they have established courts in all their cities and towns, so 
that, in fact, in apprehension of their equity and justice, the wolf 
and the lion live in the same den with the goat and the deer ; 
and the wagtail and sparrow sit in the same nest with the felcon 
and hawk. The powerful fly before tlic weak, and robbers and 
highwaymen show the way to benighted travellers. All enjoy 
rest under their protection, and all are comforted by their justice. 
If a brief account of tlie rules and regulations wliich are nunle 
by these great people for the adminstratioii of justice were given, 
it would much lengtlien this work. The judges, at the time of 
hearing complaints, look on all, poor and rich, respectable and 
mean, with an impartial eye, and punisli them according to tlie 
law, in proportion to the atrocity of tludr deeds, so tliat othois 
may take warning from thorn, and avoid to commit crime. May 
Almiglity God preserve the shadow of tlieir fiivour and kindness 
over the heads of all people, as long as the world exists ! 


CXXXVI. 

KASHIFU-L AKIIBA'II 

ov 

’INA'YAT HUSAIN. 

Tins ‘‘Bevealer of News” was composed by 'Inayat Husain of 
Malirard for the instruction of his son, Imchid Husain, and the 
edification of some of his friends, and occupied him nine years. 
There is nothing whatever in it to warrant so much waste of time, 
for the historical portion is a mere transcript from Ids predecessors 
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without a word of novelty. The geographical chapter is most 
useful, though even in that there is little not to bo found in the 
][(uUkatu-l Akdlim. Mnayat Husain does not liimself mention 
his authorities, but the transcriber of the copy I have used adds 
in a postscript the inoiistrous assertion that the author has con- 
sulted no less than four hundred and eighty-four works in the 
course of his compilation. This information he professes to have 
derived from the author himself. 

The exact year of completion is not mentio}ied, but as notice 
is taken of the death of Shah '/Vlam, and tlie accession of Akbar 
IL, tlie work must Jiave been completed subsequent to 12.20 a. in 
(1805 A.D.). The Kadiifii-l Akhhdr is not divided into books 
and chapters, but tlio most prominent divisions and subjects are 
the following. Some miscellaneous matters, siicli as a “ history of 
inventions,’'' arc necessarily omitted in this abstract of contents. 

CONTENTS. 

rrefaco, p. 1 ; Creation, Jin ns, Proplicts, Muhammad, Gi'eeiaii 
Philosophers, .l^a^ste^l Poets, p. 2 ; Versification, Composition, 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography, p. 101 ; Tlie four Persian 
Dynasties and early Arabs, p. 119 ; 'Ummayidcs, ’Abbasides, and 
tlio Dynasties wliich arose in tinur time, [>. 141 ; Ohangjz Khan, 
and the Muglial Dynasties, Saffavis, p. 172 ; Kings of Hindustan, 
Hindus, Ghazinvides, Uhorians, Kbiljis, etc., to Akbar II., 
p. 201; Sikhs, Mahrattas and Englisli, p. 314 c Kings of the 
Dakliin, Giijardt, Malwa, Bengal, Jaunpur, Multan, Sind, and 
Kashmir, ]). 322 ; Descriptive account of the Subas of liinduslan, 
p. 381 ; Conclusion, p. 423, 

Size — Folio, 425 pages, each containing 25 lines. 

There is nothing in the volume worth translation in this place, 
I know of only one copy of the Kdahlfti-l Ahhhd)\ which was 
transcribed in 1263 a.h, (1847 a.d.) for Nawab Daula Saiyid 
Mnhanimad ’All Khan Bahadur, by Muhamniad ’Arfau *AU of 
Bareilly. It is clean and correct. 
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ZUBDATU-L AKHBXR 

or 

UMRi^o simm. 

This work is an abridgment of the Khuldsata-t Tawdnkhy by 
Umrao Singli, of Benares, continued down to tlie accession of 
Bluhammad Akbar II., or rather to tlio appointment of Sir E. 
Colebrooko as one of the Commissioners of the “ Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces,’’ an era of iniportancc to the author, as ho 
seems to have been employed by the British Goyernmont in the 
Revenue Department. The w’ork opens in a manner which would 
lead us to su[)pose it the production of a Musulmaii rather than 
a Hindu. 

The Zubdatn4 AJdibdr is divided into seven Books, of which 
the first five arc abstracted from the l^ni/dmtn-t Tawdrikh^ a- 
portion of his labour winch the author tells us occupied liim 
fifteen days. He also informs us that he was fond of studying 
history, and reading Arabic and Persian works, and was seldom 
engaged except in these agreeable occupations. One day, after 
reading the lOnildmtii-t Tawdnkh^ it came into his head that he 
would abridge that Avork, because he found it tedious to peruse 
so long a history, wliich was comprised in 656 pages, each nuni- 
hering 20 lines, and he wishes to save others the trouble lie had 
experienced in turning over so many leaves. 

CONTE.NTS. 

Preface, p. ]. — Book I. Description of Hindustan and the 
mbas and rnrharn dependent on DehH, with a statement of the 
revenues collected from each, p. 4; II. Tlio Kauravas and 
Pandavas, p. 29; III. The Hindu Il&jas from the time of 
Paricliit, including an account of Bikramajit, p. 45 ; IV. The 
Muhammadan Sovereigns of Ghazni, Lahore, and DehH, in- 
cluding the Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Slave Kings, Khiljis, Saiyids 
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and Lodls, p, 77 ; V, The Timurlan Dynasty from Dabar down 
to tlie close of Anrangzeb’s reign, including an account of the 
Siir Afghan Dynasty, p. 123; VI. From the reign of Bahadur 
Shah to the death of Sliah 'i\^Iani, including an account of Nadir 
Shah, the Abdalis, Rohillas, Mahrattas, and Englisli, p. 233 ; 
VII. Accession of Muhammad Akbar II., the capture of tlie 
forts of *AHgarh, Kamona, etc., and the duration of reigns from 
Judhishthar to Shah ’Ahim, p. 556. 

This work contains nothing in matter or manner wortliy of 
translation. 

Tlie only copy which I know of the Zithilatu-l Akithdr is in 
tlie possession of the Sadr Bahhshz of ’Aligarli. It contains 612 
jiagcs, with 16 lines to the page. 


CXXXVIII. 

MTJNTAKIIAB-I KIIULA'SATU-T TAWA'lirKH 

OK 

KA'M PARSHA'D. 

This is not an abridgment of the KhuMsatu-t Tawdrikh^ as tlie 
name might lead us to suppose, but a brief abstract History of 
India, made witliout any reference to that work. 

The Miiutakhab has no Preface, and begins without any 
preliminary praises; but at the end, the cojiyist says that it was 
composed by a person named Ram Parshad. It is of no use 
cjxcept to the merest beginner. It is chiefly devoted to the 
Timurian Sovereigns — one page only being given to the period 
which preceded them. Tlie work ends with the accession of 
Akbar II., and contains 40 pages of 15 lines each; but some 
tables are added from tlie Jdm-i Jam of Saiyid Ahmad Khan, by 
which the volume is expanded to 84 pages. 

Tlie only copy I know of belongs to Nawab 'AH Muhammad 
Khan of Jhajjar. 
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AKIIBXR-I MUIIABBAT 

01 ’ 

NAWi^B MUIIABBAT KHAN. 

A GENERAL History of Tiulia from the time of the GhaziuVitlos to 
the accession of Muliammad Akbar II., at the close of the 
year 1806 . 

The author Nawab Muhabbat Khan is not to be confounded 
with his contemporary and namesake, the second son of Hafiz 
Itahmat, favourably Iviiown as the author of Itutzu-l Maliahhat, a 
grammar and dictionary of the Pushtu language, written in 
Persian. A manuscript of his work in the East India Library 
has boon much quoted by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, in his Annotations 
to the History of the Afghans. The same writer is author also 
of tlie poem called Awir-l Mahahhat, having caHe>d liis two 
chief works, like the author to whom this article is devoted, after 
his own name — Mnhdbhat, M. Garcin de Tassy devotes an 
article to him in his Histoire de la Litfcrature llindoin d 
IliiHlouHtani} 

The style of the author of the Alkhdr-i Muhahhat is slovenly 
and inaccurate, as is often observable in works written in India 
by foreigners from Afghanistan. He dwells with peculiar pleasure 
upon the deeds of his ancestors, and is very proud of a lineage, 
which he traces through Diler Khan, Daryd Khan, Saul, 
Abraham and Noah, up to Adam. 

The work is in too abridged a form to be of mucli use, except 
towards the end, where the author expands the narrative, giving an 
unusually minute account of the Durrani invasions, and some of 

^ Vol. i. p. 355, 
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the transactions of Slmh ’i^lain's reign, to which he assigns only 
thirteen years, contrary to tho usual mode of reckoning. Certain 
])ortions also of tho roigiis of Jahangir and his successors arc 
enlarged upon, when he has tho opportunity of recounting the 
exploits of Darya Khan, Khan Jahan Lodi, Bahadur Khan, 
Diler Khan, and otlier heroes of the author''s race and family. 

In liis Prclace he quotes several authorities, as Akhav’-ndma by 
Abu-1 FazI, an anonymous liistory of Shaliabu-d din Ghori, an 
jiuunyiiious history of 'Alau-d din Kliilji, the Tdnlih-i Afayhana 
hy Husain Khan, tlio Zafar-ndma by Sharafu-d din, tlie Timur- 
hdina of Hatifi, Babar’s Memoirs, the TdrikUA Akhavi by ’Ata 
Bog Ivazwini, the Kiidh-i Akhar-8lidht by Shaikh Illahdad Faizi, 
the Tahakdt-i Akhari by Nizam u-d din Ahmad, tlio Ikhdl-ndma 
of Mu’tamad Khan, tho Autobiography of Jahangir, the Tdrikh-i 
Shdh-Jahdm by Waris Khan, the Tdnhh-i 'Alamgin by Mu- 
hammad Kii’/im, two works under the name of TdrikliH Iki.hddar- 
Hhdhi^iXiQ Tdrikh-i Muhammad- Shahi^ Ahmad-Shdht,8hdh 
Shdhit tho Tdrikh-i Kashmiri by Maularia Slnilidbadi, tlie Malta- 
hhdrat^ Kdmdijana^ Vishnu Piirdna^ tlic Blidyavata^ Jotj-bashishf, 
Sinrjhdmn Baitm, Padmdwat^ tho Rdjdvalz of Bhao Kam, and 
ltdja Tarangini, 

Most of these aro of ordinary currency, and are often quoted 
iu Prefaces without being read. The perusal, and even the 
existence of tho anonymous works, may be doubted. He 
mentions also the history of Nasiru-d dm and Mahmud by 
'Unsuri, and the Tdrikh-i Firoz-ShdJn by Tzzurd din, though 
why either should be quoted it is impossible to say, inasmuch as 
only two lines aro devoted to Firoz Sliairs reign, and only 
thirty pages to the entire Khilji and Tughlik dynasties. In 
the Ghaziuvide dynasty he follows the wmrds and* the defective 
arrangement of tlie Khuhmitu-t Tawdrikh^ which he does not 
quote, ascribing, like that work, only seven reigns to the whole 
dynasty. This is another instance of the shameless fraud of 
wliich we have shown the author of the Klmldmt himself to have 
been guilty. 
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lie informs us that in the latter part of his history he bene- 
fited by the verbal information derived from his father, uncle, 
brothers, and other trustworthy persons. He quotes also two 
new works, the Daryd-i Dileri and the JRimla-i Dile)% whicli 
most probably relate to tlie achievements of his ancestors. 

[There can be no doubt that he either used the Tdrzhlhl 
Mamizlla-i Ftifiih^ tlie Tdrikh4 Ibrahim KhdUy and the Nlgdr- 
ndma-i IfincL or if ho did not, that he and the authors of these 
works all copied from the same original authority.] 

CONTENTS. 

The Prefiico, an account of the arrival of the author’s ancestors 
in llindustd.n, the Patriarchs, ’All, ’Abdu-1 Kadir Jildni, Salar 
Mas'' lid, the twelve Imams, the conquest of Bengal, .Bikramajit, 
and other miscellaneous matters, p. 1 ; The Ghazruvides, p. 100; 
The Ghorides, Khiljis, etc., p. 121 ; Babar, p. 150; Humayiin, 
p. IGO; Akbar, p. 197 ; Jahangir, p. 208; Shah Jahaii, p. 240; 
Aurangzeb, p. 351 ; Bahadur Shah, and an account of the 
p. 420 ; Jaluindar Shah, Farrukh Siyar, etc., p. 430 ; 
Muhammad Shah, witli accounts of the English, Jats, Nawabs 
of Oudh, Niidir Shah, etc., p. 487 ; Alimad Shah, p. 630 ; 
’Alarngir II., p, 699 ; Shall ’Alam, p, 726 ; Muhammad Akbar, 
p, 768. 

Size — 8vo., containing 782 pages, of 17 lines eacli, 

I liave seen but one copy of this work, and that is in the 
possession of one of tlie descendants of the author. 

[The Extracts, translated by a mumJu, were revised by Sir H. 
M. Elliot.] ' 

EXTRACTS. 

Foundation of the city of Calcutta by Mr, Chdnak {Job Charnoch)^ 
chief of the English trihe, 

Calcutta formerly was only a village, the revenue of which was 
asi^gned for the expenses of the temple of Kali Devi which 
stands there. As in the Bengali language the words Karta and 
Kat mean the proprietor of that Kali, in course of time, by the 
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elision of the i, it began to be called Calcutta.^ I now proceed 
to an account of the foundation of the city, and how the Honour- 
able Company’s factory was maintained at Gholgiiat^ and Mugluil- 
pura, near Huglili. Suddenly, at about sunset, when tlie Englisli 
officers were at tlieir dinner, a violent bore arose in tlio river, and 
fell with such force upon tlie shore that the factory was in danger 
of falling down. The officers ran out in great consternation and 
saved their lives. All the goods and property were destroyed by 
tlie water, and a few men and several animals lost tlieir lives. 
Mr. Chanak, their cliief* having purchased the llenarasi Bdgh, 
wliicli belonged to tlie Company’s agent at Gliolghat, near the 
city, cut down the trees, and founded a fiictory, the buildings of 
which w^ere raised two and throo stories liii;h. When the corn- 
pound was made, and the rooms were ready to be roofed in, the 
nobles and chief men among the Saiyids and Mughals, who were 
groat morcliauts, went to Mir Nasir, FanjUdr of Iluglill, and 
declared that if the strangers were allowed to ascend their 
lofty houses, they, tiro Mughals, would be greatly dishonoured, 
seeing that the persons of their females would be exposed to 
view. Tbe /af(/Wdj‘ sent a report of the matter to Nawab Ja'far 
Khan, and directed the Mughals and other principal inhabitants 
of the place to accompany it. They all complained before the 
Jfawab, who issued orders to the faujd(h\ to the elfect that not 
another brick or timber should be allowed to bo raised. Tiie 
faujdur^ immediately on receipt of the order, prohibited all the 
masons and carpontors from carrying on tlio work, and ordered 
tliat no one should go to the factory. Thus the work remained 
unfinished. Mr. Chanak, with great indignation, prepared to 
light; but as he had a very small force, and only one vessel was 
present at the time, while the Mughals, who were joined by the 
powerful fanjdd}\'^ had assembled in great number, he saw no 
advantage iu taking any hostile measure against them, and was 

^ This is not very logical or coinprchensiblc. 

® Called Golgot by Ormo. — FragnienU, p. 281. 

3 His name was Abdu-1 Ghani. — See Orme’s Fragments, p. 281. 
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obliged to weigh anchor. He had a burning glass in his ship, 
with which, by concentrating the sun’s rays, he burnt tli^ river 
face of the city as far as Olnandernagore. With a view to 
avenge this injury, the faujddy^ wrote to the police station at 
Makhua, with orders to stop the vessel. The , accord- 

ingly, ill order to prevent the passage of the vessel, prepared an 
iron cliaiii, each link of which was ten sirs in weight, and having 
made it in length equal to the breadth of tlie river, kept it ready 
and made it firm to the wall of the fort. The chain being 
extended across tlui river, the vessel was thus intercepted; but 
Mr. Clianak cut tlirougli the chain wdtli a European sword, and 
went on his way.^ He took liis vessel out to sea, and proceeded 
towards the Dakliin. 

In those days the Emperor Aurangzeb was in tliat part of the 
kiiigdoni, straitened by his enemy for provisions, and Ills camp 
was reduced to starvation. Upon this the cliief of tlie factory in 
the Carnatic sent vessels laden with grain, sliowing great considera- 
tion for the throne, and proved of great service. Tlie Emp(?ror 
was much pleased with the English people, and desired to know 
the Honourable Company’s wishes. The English chief re- 
quested him to grant a muad and ffirmdn^ giving permission to 
establish factories in all parts of the kingdom, and particularly 
in Bengal. The r(3quest was granted, and the royal orders 
exempting the Honourable Company ''s ships from custom duties, 
fixing a sum of three thousand rupees as a peshkash to be 
presented to the bakhshi of the port, and giving permission for 
the establishment of factories, were issued, Mr, Clianak returned 
wdth the royal from the Dakhin to Bengal. He sent his 
agents with the ^;^?.s7i7«<76*A and some presents to Ja’far Kh&n, 
and obtained permission to erect a factory in Calcutta. Mr. 
Clianak accordingly erected a new factory at the place where he 
aucliored after returning from the Dakhin, which is known by 
the name of Clianak. He founded the city and populated it, 

' In the account of Job Charnock in Orme’s Fragments^ 282, this forcing of 
the iron chain at Tilianphra is mentioned. 
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and gave a.stirnnliivg to the trade of Bengal. That factory is well 
known to this day by the name of the Old Fort. 

Calcutta is a largo city, situated on the banks of the Bhagirati. 
It is a large port, and tlie great mart of the trade of the Ilohour- 
able Company and their dependents. Small vessels called 
(sloops ?) every year trade with tliis port from China, FiUrope, 
and other countries, and almost at all times some arc at anclior 
there. Til tlicse days this city is the residence of the chief 
English officers, and the cit}" and its dependencies are considered 
their property. The buildings are built entirely of masonry, 
plastered with limo or mud. The land, on account of its vicinity 
to the sea, is very brackish and damp, and Jionce the lionses are 
raised two or three stories high. The lower apartments are not 
fit to ho inhabited. The buildings are like those of Europe, 
airy, spacious, and commodious. Tlie city is very large, and 
all constructed of brick. Besides tlie Jhiglisli, the Bengalis, 
Armenians, and other inhabitants, are also opulent inercliants. 
The water of the wxdls, on account of its brackish quality, is not 
drinkable. If any person drinks it, he is sure to suffer. In the 
liot and rainy seasons it becomes peculiarly bitter and saline, and 
consequently drinking water is procured from tanks. TJie sea is 
fort}^ Ji'os distant from the city, and the ebb and flo\v of the tide 
occur every day and every night. At full moon the bore rushes 
in for tliree days with unusual violence. It presents a curious and 
wonderful scene ; it throws some boats on the shore, and breaks 
others to pieces; those wliich ai'e not near the sl)ore receive no 
injury from it, and therefore no boat, large or small, is left 
there unanchored. In the same manner, towards tlie end of the 
lunar month, the water rolls in witli great violence for three days 
and ni“hts. These hio:h floods are called homdn in tlie Bengali 
language, and that which takes place daily is termed joirdr- 
hhuta. 

A mud fort towards the south, outside the city, constructed 
after the English model, is very marvellous. Its praise is 
beyond all expression 5 it is well worth seeing. The wall which 
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encircles it appears in every direction low from the outside, just 
like the embankment of a tank ; but looking at it from the inside 
it appears high. Very large and lofty buildings arc erected 
witliin it, and much skill is shown in the entire construction of 
this fort. There are many other wonderful and excellent works 
in this city. As regards tlie beauty of the buildings and various 
novelties, there is no city like this in the whole of Hindustan, 
except Sliah-Jalianabad, which is incomparable. Its only defects 
arc that the air is very insalubrious, the water brackish, and the 
soil damp, to such a degree that the floors of the houses, although 
made of bricks and lime, are still, from the excess of moisturf?, 
always damp, and the walls also are wet to the height of two or 
three cubits. For four months in the winter the climate is not 
so unhealthy ; but for eiglit months during the summer and 
rainy seasons it is very injurious. 


Calcutta ia a wonderful city, in the (?ountry of Bang. 

It is a specimen of both Cluna and Farang. 

Its buildings are heart-attracting and delightful. 

Their heads are exalted to the height of the sky. 

The decorations executed in them by skilful persons 
Exhibit a variety of good colours and beautiful drawings. 

From the heaut}" of the works of the European artists 
The senses of the spectator arc overpowered. 

The hat-wearing Englishmen who dwell in them 
All speak the truth and have good dispositions. 

As are th^ dwellings, so are their occupants. 

How can I sufliciently indite their praises ? 

The roads made of pounded brick are so level, 

That the morning breezes sweep away all the dirt from them. 

In all the lanes persons whose faces arc like the moon take their walks, 
So that you would say the earth was bathed in moonlight. 

One is like the moon, the other like th-i planet Jupiter, 

The third shows a beauty like that of Yenus. 

As a multitude of persons like the planets roam in every direction, 
The streets take the resemblance of the Milky Way. 
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You will see, if you go to the hazdr^ all tlio excellent things of the 
world. 

All things which are produced in any part of the inhabited world 
Are found in its hazdr without difficulty. 

If I attempt to write in praise of the marvels of the city, 

The pen will refuse its office. 

But it is well known to all of every degree 
That it combines the beauties of China and Earang. 

The ground is as level as the face of the sky, 

And the roads in it are as straight as the line of the e(j[uator. 

Pooplo go out to walk on them, 

And there they meet together like the planets. 

Such a city as this in the country of the Bengalis 
Is'obody has seen or heard of in the world. 


Account of Farmddngd, 

Chandernagore, alias Farasdanga, is twelve kos from Calcutta, 
aiul there is a factory in it belonging to the French Cliristians. 
It is a small town on the banks of tlie JMidgirati. An officer on 
the part of the King of France remains there to govern the town 
and manage the commercial affairs of the place. The English have 
no concern with it. In the vsame manner, Chochra (Cliinsura) is 
in possession of the tribe of Walandiz (Hollanders). This place is 
a little to the south of the port of Huglili, and is one kos to the 
nortli of Farasdanga. In like manner, Seor&mpur (Seram pore), 
wliicli is also situated on the same stream, and opposite to Cli&nak, 
has a factory of tlie tribe of Danamdr (Denmark), by which name 
the station itself is sometimes called. In these places no other 
rule prevails than that of the nation which owns tlie factories. 

I again resume my original subject. Nawab Ja’far Khan, 
towards the close of his life, built on his own property, which lay 
to the east of the city of Murshiddbad, a (janj^ a katrd^ a 
niosque, a minaret, a reservoir, and a large well. He also 
raised his tomb at the foot of the stairs of the mosque, with the 
view that by that means it might not soon get injured, and that by 
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the fortunate contiguity of the mosque, prayers might constantly 
be made in his name. As his end approached, having no son, 
lie appointed as his representative and successor Sarfaraz Khan, 
his daughter’s son, wliom he had brought up from infancy, 
and consigne^l to his care all public treasure, the buried wealth, 
furnitiiro, and all the privileges appertaining to the Nizdni and 
the Emperor. 

The Sixth Year of the Reign of Ahmad Shah. 

Tn this year, Mmadu-1 Mulk (Ghaziu-d din), having secured 
the concurrence of Malliar Mahratta, attacked Siiraj Mai Jat, 
who was one of the dependents of Safdar Jang. Suraj Mai, 
having taken refuge in one of his forts, wrote to Ahmad Sliali 
and Intizamu-d daiila, representing that if ’Inuulu-1 Mulk, joined 
by the Malirattas, slioukl acquire power, he would assuredly 
ruin the Empire as well as the Wazarat, Intizamu-d daula 
saw the evil, and persuaded the Emperor to proceed, on pretence 
of hunting, towards Sikandra, where Ilolkar Mahratta suddenly 
made an attack upon the royal army. Ahmad Shah with his 
mother, Intizamu-d daula, and some other followers, fled. All the 
royal camp equipage and the insignia of royalty were plundered 
by the Rajputs. Malika Zamaniya, tlie daughter of Farrukh 
Siyar, with other ladies of tlie royal household, were captured 
by the Maliratta and received into his zenana^ and the honour 
of the family of Timur received a deadly wound. ^ 

^Iiiuidu-l Mulk, on receipt of this intelligence, abandoned the 
siege of the Jat’s forts, and in company with Malhar Rao Ilolkar 
and Sainsarnu-d daula, the commandant of artillery, returned to 
Deldi. I’here, in concert with the chief officers of the throne, he 
first killed Intizamu-d daula, his maternal uncle, and then 
assumed the rank of icazir for himself, under the title of Qhdzni^d 

^ Grant Duff [Kutor^ of the Mahrattaa, vol. ii. p. 78) says merely tkat the 
bagtf.ige was plundered, Scott says that after the outcry and plunder, the ladies 
were released and furnished with an escort to Dehli.— Scott, History of the Deemh 
voL ii. p. 229. 
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din Khan, He took Ahmad Shah and his mother prisoners, 
and treated tlicm with every indignity. The pen now turns to 
other matters, and, if God please, the present subject shall he 
hereafter resumed. 


The Muham madam and Christians in Malibdr and the Dahhin, 

Let it not he liidden from the snn-resombling minds of those 
who understand the value of the gems of intelligence, that, previous 
to the rise of Muhammadanism, tlio Jews and the Cliristiaiis had 
inteiTourvSe, as merchants, with most of the ports of tlie Dakhiii, 
such as Palniar ^ and others. Having become familiar with the 
people of that countiy, they evStablished their residence in some of 
the cities, and built houses and gardens. 

In tliis manner they sojourned for many years. When the 
great star of Muhammadanism appeared, and the rays of that 
world-enlightening sun shone from the east to tlie west, gradually 
the countries of Hindustiin and the Hakhin were also benelited 
by the light of tlie Muhammadan law, and intercourse of tlie 
Musulmans with that country began. Many of the kings and 
rulers of that country espoused the Muliammadaii faitli. The 
Kajas of the ports of Goa, Dahal, and Chand, etc., allowed all 
the Musulimins who came there from the different parts of Arabia 
to settle on tlie sea-sliore, and treated tljoiii with great lionour 
and respect. For this cause the Jews and Cliristians burned with 
the fire of envy and malice. But when the countries of the Dakhin 
and Gujarat came into the possession of the Kings of Dehli, and 
Islam Avas established in them, the Europeans put the seal of 
silence on tlieir lips, and never uttered a word of animosity or 
opposition, till at length, about tlie year 900 a.h. (1495 a.d.), 
when weakness and disorder found their way into the government 
of the Sultans of the Dakhin, the Portuguese Christians received 
orders from their King to build their forts on the shore of the 

^ Perhaps Puln&.d, the name of the district in which Calicut is situated. 
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Indian Ocean. In the yeaf 904 a.h. (1499 a.d*) four ships of 
the same people arrived at the ports of Kandana^ and Kallkot 
(Calicut), and having made themselves acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the place, they returned to their own country. 
Next year six vessels came and anchored at Kalikot. The 
Portuguese petitioned the chief of the place, who W'as called 
S^mnri (Zainorin), to prohibit the INTuhaminadans from inter- 
course with Arabia, remarking that they would benefit liini 
much more than the Muhammadans could. The Samuri, how- 
ever, gave no heed to their prayers, but the Christians began 
to deal ))arshly with the Muhammadans in all their transac- 
tions. At last the Samuri, being provoked, gave orders that 
the Christians should bo slain and plundered. Seventy persons 
of rank were destroyed among the Christians, and those wlio 
remained embarked on the vessels, and thus saved tlicmselv(‘s. 
They landed near the city'’ of Koji (Cocliin), the cliiof of Avliitth 
w^as at hostility witli tlie Samuri. They obtained his permission 
to build a fort, winch they completed hurriedly in a very short 
time. They deniolisliod a mosque on the sca-shoro, and made 
a Cliristian church of it. This w\as the first fort which tlio 
Christians built in India. 

With the same expedition they built a foi’t at Kaniir (Cananore), 
and to tlieir entire satislaction engaged in tin' trade of pepper 
and dry ginger, preventing others from engaging in tli.e same 
traffic. On this account the Samuri raised an army, and having 
killed tlie son of the chief of Cochin, plundered the country and 
returned. The lioirs of those who were slain again collected 
their forces, raised the standard of sovereignty, and restored the 
population of the country to its former state. By the advice of 
the Firingis they built ships of war, and the chief of Cananore 
followed their example. This excited tho anger of the Samuri, 
who lavished immense treasure upon an army raised for the 

Tlie passtij^o of Firishta^ from which thiis account seems to ho taken, and 
'Which is abstracted from, tho Tuhfattt4, MvjdhuHn (Brij^gs vol. iv. l>. d34), has 

Ivoilad ” ; but the lithogra|)h(?(i original, which, as usual, diners very much from 
the translation, has “ Kaiidaria.'* 
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purpose of attacking Cochin ; but as 'the Firingis always gave 
their assistance to its chief, the Samiirl returned twice uiisiiccessfnl. 
Ho was at last obliged to send his ambassadors to the Kings of 
Egypt, Jedda, Dakhin, and Gujarat, complaining to them of 
the outrages of the Christians, and imploring their aid. He 
also at the same time represented their disrespect towards Islam, 
and thus excited the wrath as well as the zeal of tliose Princes. 
The Sultan of Egypt, Mansur Gliori, sent one of his officcivs 
named Amir Husain with thirteen sliips (fj/u'ul>.s) full of fighting 
men an<l munitions of war towards the coasts of Hindustan- 
Sultan Mahmdd of Gujarat also prepared several ships to oppose 
the Fii’irigls, and despatclied tliom from the ports of Din, Surat, 
Goga, Dabal, ainl Chaiid. The Egyptian vessels touched first at 
Dili, and joining those of Gujarat, sailed towards Chaiid, where 
th(5 Firingis had assembled, Tliis force was augmented by 
forty vessels of the Samurf, and some from the port of Dabal. 
When the junction was effected, a liro-ship of the Firingis, 
without lielng observed, sud<lenly fell upon their rear, and the 
whole surface of the water was instantly in a blaze. Malik 
Ayaz, tlie chief of Dili, and Amir Husain, prepared to oppose 
the enemy, but all to no avail. Several’ Tigyptian ships wore 
taken by tlic enemy, muncrous Muhammadans drank the sweet 
water of martyrdom, and the Firingis returned victorious to 
their port. 

It was during these days tliat Sultan Salim of Rum obtained 
a victory over the Ghori Sultans of Egypt, and thus their dynasty 
closed. The Samurf, who was tlio originator of all these dis- 
turbances, was disheartened, and the Firingis obtained complete 
power; so much so, that in the month of Ramazan, 915 a.h. 
{Dec. 1509 A.D.), they came into Kalikot, sot the Jdnya—mmjlH 
on fire, and swept the city with the broom of plunder. Next <la\'', 
tile Paluadis collected in largo numbers, and falling upon the 
CJiristians, killed five hundred men of rank, and many were 
drowned in the sea. Those who escaped the sword fled to the 
port of Kulini (Coulon). Having entered into friendly relations 
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with the zaminddr of that? place, they erected a fortress for tlieir 
protection about half a farnakh from the city. 

In the same year they took the fort of Goa, belonging to Yiisuf 
’Xilil Shah, who retook it by stratagem ; but after a sliort tinie, 
the Firingis, having bribed the governor of the place witli 
large sums of gold, again became its masters, and they made tlie 
fort, which was exceedingly strong, the seat of their Goveriiinent. 
This niailo sorrow and grief prey upon the health of tlio Sarnurj, 
wlio expired in 921 a.h. (1515 a.d.). His brother, who suc- 
ceeded him, rolled up the carpet of destruction, and pursued the 
path ot Irieiidship with tlio Firingis, He gave thorn groiiud 
for a fort near the city of Kalikot, and took an agreement from 
tlieni that he should be allowed to send four ships laden witli 
pepper and dry ginger to the ports of Arabia. For some time 
the Firingis observed these terms; but when tlio fort was com- 
pleted, they prohibited his trading in those articles, and begun 
again to practise all kinds of tyranny and persecution upon the 
followers of Lshirn. 

In like nianiier, the Jews of Kraiighlr (Cranganore), observing 
the weakness of tlie Samurl, advanced their foot beyond the 
proper limit, and made a great many ]\Iuhainmadans drink the 
cup of martyrdom. The Scimurl, repenting of his concessions, 
inarclied towanls Cranganore, and so entirely extirpated tlie 
Jews that not a trace of them was found in that land. After 
this, joined by all tlie Musulmaiis of Palnad, he proceeded to 
Kalikot, and laid siege to the fort of the Firingis, which lie 
reduced with great difficulty. T'liis increased the power and 
pride of the Pahuidls, who, according to the terms of the 
original agreement with the Firingis, began to scud their ships 
full of pepper, dry ginger, etc., to the ports of Arabia. 

In tlie year 938 a.h. (1531 a.h.) the Firingis founded a fort 
at Jaliat, six kos from Kalikot, and prevented the sailing of the 
Palnadl vessels. About the same time, during the reign of 
Barhan Nizdin Shah, the Christians built a fort at Rlvadanda, 
near the port of Chaul, and took up their residence there. In 
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the reign of Sultan Bahadur Sliali ot Gujarat, 941 a.h. (1534 
A.n.)? they took possession of the ports of Swalh, Danuin and 
Dili, which belonged to the Kings of Gujarat, and in the year 
1)43 A.H. (1536 A.n.) they fully established themselves at Oraii- 
ganore by force of arms. 

At this time Sultan Salirn of Rum determined to expel the 
Firingis from the ports of India, and make liimself master of 
them. Witli this view, in the year 944 a.h. (1537 A.D.), lie 
despatched his minister, Sulairnan Badshah, in command of one 
Inindred vessels, and lie, having wrested the port of Aden from 
Hhaikli 'i^nir, son of Shaikh Daud, whom he put to death, 
sailed to tlie port of l)iu, and there made preparations for war. 
He was nearly victorious, but, for want of provisions and treasure, 
ho was obliged to return nnsuccessfiil to Iliim. 

In tlie year 903 a.h. (1556 A.h.) the Tarsiis (Christians) \vero 
ill possession of the ports of Ilurmuz, Muskat, Sumatra, Malacca, 
Mangalore, Negapatam, Bareelore, Ceylon, and Bengal, to the 
very borders of China. In all these places they built their forts. 
But Sultan ’AH Hai captured the fort of Sumatra from them, and 
tlio chief of Ceylon also, having subdued the Firingis, exiielled 
them from liis dominions. Tlie Samuri, chief of Kiillkot, being 
much harassed, sent his ambassadors to ’AH ’Adil Shah and 
iMurtaza Ni/ain Shah, instigating them to wage a holy war 
against the Firingis and turn them out of their country. 

Ill 979 A.H. (1570 A.D.) the Samuri besieged the fort of 
Jaliat, and Nizam Shah and ’Xdil Shah besieged that of Iliva- 
danda. The former, through liis courage, was successful in 
capturing the fort ; hut the latter, on account of tlie infidelity of 
their servants, who were deceived by the temptations which the 
Firingis offered them, returned without fulfilling their object. 

From this time the Oliristians became more audacious in their 
persecution of the Muhammadans, in so far that they stretched out 
tlieir rapacious hands to plunder on their return from Jedda some 
ships of the Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar, which 
bad sailed to Mecca without their permission, and they treated the 
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Masulmans with great severity and contempt. They burnt' down 
the port of 'ii^dilabad Farain, which belonged to ’Adil Sli4h, 
and entirely destroyed it. In the guise of mercliants, they also 
came to Dabal, and wushcd, by cunning and deceitful means, to 
obtain possession of it; but its chief^ Khwaja *AUu-l Malik, a, 
nierchant of Shiraz, being aware of their views, killed one hun- 
dred and fifty of their men of rank, and devoted himself to 
extinguish the fire of niischief. 

Ei<fahlisfinmit of the English Poiver in InduL 

Be it known to men of curiosity that from the date that the 
ships of the Emperor Jahilu-d din Muhammad Akbar were seized 
l)y tlie Christians, the sending of vessels to the ports of Arabia 
and Pe?\sia was entirely closed, not only in the Dakhin and Bengal, 
but in otlier provinces of Himlustaii, because it was considiued 
beneath the royal dignity to enter into treaties with the Firingis, 
and to send them without entering into any understanding was to 
throw lives and property into danger. 1'ho Emperor^s nobles, 
however, such as Nawab ’Abdu-r Rahim Khan Khdn-khauan, and 
others, having entered into an agreement with them, used to send 
their own ships, and affairs continued in this course for some time. 
AVlion the Emperor Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir ascended 
the throne of Delili, there existed great discord and animosity 
between the Christians of Portugal, France, etc. Thirsting after 
the blood of each otlier, they read together the same evil book of 
hatred and malice. Contrary to the manner in wdiich they had been 
treated, the Emperor granted the English a spot in Surat for the 
erection of a factory. This was the first settlement which the 
English made on the coasts of India. Before this, they also 
occasionally brought their cargoes to the ports of Hindustan, and 
having sold them there, returned to their native country. After- 
wards, they also began to establish their factories at different 
places in the Dakhin and Bengal. In the time of Aurangzeb 
^Alamgir, they founded the city of Calcutta, an account of which 
has been given above, and inquires no repetition. 
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Battle of Nawdb Muzqffar Ja^ig, son of Naicdb Nlzdnm-l 

Midk Asaf JdKs daughtery with Nawdb Anivdrit-d din Khdriy 

of Gopdmaii, a descendant of Roshan Isldm Khdn. 

Nawfib Muzaffar Jaii", grandson of Nawab Nizaniu-1 Mulk 
Asaf J ah, at tlie instigation of Husain Dost Klidn, aims Chanda, 
a resident of Arkat (Arcot), joined the French of Phiiljari (Pon- 
dicherry), and invaded Anwaru-d din Khan Shahaniat Jang of 
Gopainaii, who had been governor of Arkat from the time of the 
said Nawab Nizainu-1 Mulk, with the intention of wresting the 
place from him. A great battle ensued. Nawab Shahamat Jang, 
however, having fought very boldly, and given proof of his valour, 
foil in tlio field. Nawab Nizamu-d daula Nasir Jang, tlio second 
son of Nawab Asaf Jah, who had succeeded him in the chiefship 
of the Dakhin after liis death, on receiving tlie nows of the defeat 
of his sister's son, inarched to punish Muzaflar Jang with a body 
of 70,000 horse and a lac of foot-soldiers. Having reached the 
port of Phiiljari, lie engaged in battle on tho 2Gth of llabi'u-l 
akhir, 1163 A.n. (24th March, 1750 a.d.), and became victorious. 
3Iuzaftar Jang was captured alive. Nizamu-1 Mulk passed tho 
whole rainy season in Arkat. 

Tlie French of Phiiljari, having made a confederacy with 
llinmiat Khan and other Atyiaii chiefs of the Carnatic, and 
servants of Nizamu-d daula, made them blind to the obligations 
they owed to their master, with the temptation of land and 
riches, Tlicse ungrateful people prepared to take cunning and 
deceitful measures, and joining with the Christian French of 
Phuljari, made an attack in tlie night of the 16th Muharram, 
1164 A.H. (19th Nov. 1750 a.d.). They made Nawab Nizamu-d 
daula drink tho red cup of martyrdom, and after his death the 
said Afghans and French raised Muzaflar Jang to the chief- 
ship of the Dakhin. This Nawab, with a body of the Afghans, 
went to Phuljari, and having employed a great number of the 
Christian French, purchased their support of liimself. In the 
same year he proceeded with an army of the Afghans and the 
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French to HaiJarabad, and passing through Arkat, entered tlie 
territory of the former tribe. 

By the revolution of time a difterenco arose between Mu- 
zaffar Jang and the Afghans, which turned to open hostilit\^ 
On the 17th Rabi’u-1 awwal of the said year, both parti(‘s 
prepared for battle. On one side stood MuzaSar Jang and 
the French, and on tlie other the Afghans. Himrnat Khan 
and the other Afgluiii chiefs suffered the consequences of ingrati- 
tude, and were slain. Muzaffar Jang also, having received a 
wound in his eye-ball, hastened to his grave. After this tin* 
French entered the service of Aiiurii-1 Marnalik Salabat Jang, 
tlic third son of Asaf Jah, and having obtained possession of 
Shikakul (Chicacolo), Rajbandar, etc., tliej^ acquired great 
strength. Their sway extended to different parts of the Dakhin. 
For a long time they had kept up an intercourse witli this 
province, but nobody took them into service. Muzaffar Jang 
was the first who employed them, and brought tlicm into laml 
belonging to Muhammadans. 

When the French had reached this degree of power, the 
English, who arc ever on tliirst for their blood, also ventured to 
encroach upon the territories belonging to the Emperor. Having 
taken possession of some parts of the Dakhin, they made them- 
selves master of the fort of Surat, and erected strong factories 
in Bengal. They obtained orders from the Court of ’’Alaingfr 
for the exemption from tax of their goods, and they firmly 
settled in Bengal. As the French had put Nawab Aiiwaru-d 
din Khan, of Gopamau, Governor of Arkat, to death, and liaving 
nominally chosen a person as chief, had gained ground in the 
Dakhin, Nawab Muluiinrnad *AU Kh&n, his son, made friendship 
with the English officers, who in all respects gave him their 
assistance, and used their best efforts to extirpate the French. In 
1174 A.iT. (1760 A.D.) they laid siege to the fort of Phuljari, and 
having wrested it from the handa of the French, levelled all the 
buildings in it with the ground. Shikdkul, R&jbandar, and other 
possessions of the French, the conquest of which was beyond all 
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expectation, fell of themselves into their hands, Nawab Mu- 
liainniad ’AH Khan Mansur Jang, by tlie favour of the English, 
became governor of Arkat, under the title of Walajah Amiru-l 
Hind Muhammad *AH Khan Hahadur Mansur Jang. He gave 
Jiiniscdf up to the guidance of tlie English oHicers, and spent his 
whole life in the enjoyment of pleasure and deligiit. At present 
the territoiy of Arkat, like Bengal, is under the sway of tlio 
English, as will bo sliowii hereafter. 


CXL. 

TAurKTI-I SIIAH ’ALAM 

OF 

MANU' LAL. 

[Tjtk author of this little work was Manu Lai or Muna Lid, son 
of Bahddur Singh Munshi. Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. extends to 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign, and at the end Sir Henry 
lias written, imperfect as usual.**’ It is tlio most common life 
of tins Emperor, and was used by Colonel Erancklin for his Life 
of Sliah ’Alain.] 


CXLI. 

SHAH ’A'LAM-XAMA 

OF 

GHULA'M ’ALI' KHAN. 

This life of Shah ’Alani was written by a Mughal named (llinlam 
’All Khan, who was formerly in the service of Prince Mirza 
Jawau Bakht liahadur Shah. It gives at the end the date of 
the death of Shah ’Alarn, but tho liistoiy in reality stops far 
short of that event, just previous to the blinding of the Emperor 
by Ghulam Kadir in 1788 a.b. This work also was used by 
Colouel Francklin. 

Sizfi — 8 by 5 inches, 232 pages of 13 lines each. 
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CXLII. 

’I M A' 1) U - S S A ’A D A T 

OF 

Mill GIIULA'M 'ALr. 

This work was composed in 1223 a.h. (1808 a.d.), by Gliulain 
“All llazwl [or accorJiiicj to Mr. Morley,^ Mir Gliulain ’All 
Nakawl bin Saiyid Muhammad Akmal Khan] at the request of 
Col. Baillie, Ilesideiit at Lucknow. It contains an account of 
the Nawdbs of Oudh, from Sa’adat Khan to Sa^idat ’All, and 
gives some particulars regarding the transactions in llohilkhand 
which make it worthy of perusal. It also gives many interesting 
details relative to the aflairs of Hindustan, the Mahrattas, 
the. Durrani Afghans, the Nizams, the Sikhs, etc. The work 
concludes with the arrival of Lord Minto as Governor- General 
in 1807 A.D. I have heard that there is another work of the 
same author, called either Imdmii-fi Sa^idat or MaWan-i BcCddat, 
which goes over the .same ground, but in much greater detail. 

The author gives the following account of himself. When he 
was eight yeai*s old, ho was summoned by his father from Rai 
Bareilly to Shdli-Jahdnabad, where, though he was placed under 
tutors, his idleness prevented him acquiring any knowledge. In 
consequence of Ghulum Kadir's proceedings, his father left Dehll 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and our author repaired to Lucknow, 
where, instead of devoting himself to his studies, he became a 
great opponent of the learned men of the city, and vainly tried 
to argue with them upon false and insufficient premises 5 never- 
tlieless, he thus, by questionable and illicit means, managed to 

V [Catalogue, p. 93.] 
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acquire a little true knowledge. Meanwhile the news arrived of 
his father’s death in the Dakhin, after having performed In’s 
pilgrimage. He was thus forced to visit and remain in tliat 
country for tlie period of seven years, after which he returned to 
Ins native land. Ho says he iiieiitions all these circumstances 
in order to excuse his sad deficiency of learned acquirements.” 

Size of MS. 8 VO., 646 pages of 15 lines each. [This work has 
been printed at Lucknow.] 

EXTRACT. 

Death of Shajd' a- d daula. 

[There are many stories current about tlie disease with 
which the Nawab Shujiru-d davda was affected ; some of them 
opposed to all reason, and others so unworthy of credence that 
they are not worthy of being recorded. What was constantly 
aflirmcd is, that he had a bubo {khti/drah) which suppurated. 
Ointment was applied to it, but so far from Iiealing, the Avouiid 
grew worse from day to clay. Ho lived for a month and thirteen 
days at Faizabad, during which time, that form wliich had been 
noted for its stalwart proportions grew thin and slender as a 
thread; and his arms looked like reed pons in his sleeves. He 
died on the night of the 14fch Zi-1 ka’da, 1188 a.h. (1775 a.d.).]^ 

1 [Th. IT is no coiiBrmation in this work or in the Tdrikh^i Muzfiff'ari ot' the story 
told in the Siyaru-l Miita-akhkhlrin about llufiz Rahnuit Khiiu’s iluughtev. The 
GnUi Rahmat is speoitic, and says that he died of a swelling called in Hindi bad 
(bubo).] 
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CXLIIL 

NI«A'Il-NA'MA-I HIND 

OF 

SAIYID GHULA'M 'ALT. 

[Tins work was written by Saiyid Ghiilain ’All, tlie author of 
the preceding work. He states in liis Preface that he wrote 
the ^Imdda-s Sa^ddat^ containing memoirs of tho ancestors of 
Yaminu-d daiihi, Nizamu4 Mulk, Nawab Sa^idat, ’AU Kluin 
liahadur ^[ubariz Jang, at Colonel John Ihiillio's ^ suggestion, 
by whom it was highly approved of on perusaU At his patron's 
recommendation, he then went away in expectation of employ- 
ment, iind after spending a short interval at Oawnpote, and 
(xoraklipur, came to Faizabad, where lie, for certain reasons, re- 
mained a considerable time. During his stay, he longed for an 
opportunity of sending his patron some present, by which lie 
hoped to be recalled to his presence ; when he had the good 
fortune to hear from a person of known veracity, who had been 
present at all tho engagements, and Iiad seen with his own eyes 
a whole world turned topsy-turvy, and whose name he says shall 
be disclosed on fitting occasions, an account of the battle be- 
tween the chief of tho Dakhiiils, Sadasheo Rao Bhfi,o and the 
Shah Ahmad Shah Abdali. Although these events had been 
chronicled in the '"IrnddU’-H Sd'ddat, yet they were not equally 
well autlienticated nor so fully detailed, being merely recorded 
briefly, and in conformity with conflicting statements. They 
were introduced among the exploits of Nawdb Shuja’u-d daula 

J [Major Fuller’s translation calls him “ Mr. John Bayley.”] 
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Baliidur ; but as the niaiii object of the work was something 
else, many important facts were omitted ; consequently he had 
determined to compose a separate little book rei^ardin^ this 
wondrous incident. Partly from the bent of his own inclinations, 
and partly for the sake of pleasing Colonel Baillie, of wlioso taste ^ 
for historical researches he was well aware, he wrote tliese few 
pages, and styled them the NUjar-ndma-i JlincL He concludes 
with a. hope tliat tliat geiitlenian will have the kindness to peruse 
his work, and that the public will charitably excuse all its faults 
and failings, etc. 

In a subsequent ])age the author informs us that his authority 
Avas a hralunrm of tin) Dakhin, named llao Kashi Kao,^ wdio was 
ill the service of Navvab Shuj;i’u-d daula of Oudh, and was 
present at tlie interview whicli the Mahratta envoy Bhawani 
Shankar had with him.^ ‘‘ He related just wdiatever happened 
before liis eyes, and the writer of these linos clothed the facts 
detailed to him. witliout increase or decrease in the garb of 
phraseology.’’’ 

Tliis work travels over some of the ground already covered hy 
the Tdnhh-i Ihmhim Khan, and there are strong indications that 
our autlior liad access to that w^ork wlien he wrote tin's, Tlie 
Tdril'h-i Ihmliini Khan w^as linished in 1786 a.d. The NUjdr- 
ndnia bears no date, but it was written after the \linddu-s l^addat^ 
W'hicli was not finished till 1808 A.ii. So the oral information 
whicii tlie author received must liave been reminiscences of more 
than twenty years’ standing. TJiis work is written in inucli 
greater detail than the Tdrikh-i Ibrahim Kkdn, and the language 
is more laboured and Jiigh flown. 

The whole \vork \vas translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by the 
late Major Fuller, and from that translation the following 
Extracts liavc been taken. 

Size — 6 inches by 4, 280 pages of 9 linos each.] 

» [See ifi/rd.} * ISuprd, p, 277.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Ahmad SJidlds lleriew of kls Anny, 

The evor-triiimphant army of the Shah, coiisistiii!^ of tweiity- 
•four corps, eacli of wliich consisted of 1200 Iiorsemen, were drawn 
lip, armed and accoutred, at the foot of the iiiound, under tlie 
command of the under-mentioned chiefs : ]3ark}iurdar Khan, 
Ashrafu-l Wuzra Sliali Wall Khan, vSardar-i Sardaraii Sardar 
Jahaii Khan, Shah Pasand Khan, Kasir Klian Buluch, Bark- 
hurdar Khan Sakma’ah, Zamralah Khan Kiilwaragluisi, and 
Murad Khan an Irani Muglial. Out of tlie whole 24,000 horse- 
men, 6000 wore (jhnldimf wlio WTre oneamj)od all round tlic royal 
pavilion at tlie distance of lialf a te ; and the rest of the army 
■was ranged under the above-named loaders. Two thousand* 
camels for the transport of Hlidlnm^ each camel Kjarrying one 
shdJdn (a swivel-gun) and two shdhinchh (men to servo it), as 
wadi as 40 pie(;es of ordnance, and several camels laden with 
rockets, were counted among the royal troops. Along with 
jS^awab Shujahi-d daula Baliadur were 2000 cavalry, 2000 iii- 
fiiTJtry, and 20 guns of ditfereiit calibre ; and with Najibu-d 
daula 6000 cavalry and 8000 Bohilla infantry. * * Along with 
Davindi Khan and TTafizu-1 Mulk IJafiz Bahinat Kliaii were 
counted 18,000 Uohilla infantry, 3000 or 4000 cavalry, and 
some guns; while with Ahmad Khan Baiigash Farrukhabadi 
there were only 2000 horse and foot altogether, besides camp 
followers and attendants and a few guns. 

The total force on this side was reckoned at 40,000 cavalry and 
several thousand infantry ; out of which number 40,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry'**. The men of the royal army were of several 

' This appears to be a mistake for “ Out of the 24 corjis of cavalry, 6000 horse- 
men were ijhuldmsJ** [“Ahmad Shah’s tirmj consisted of 24 dastas"' — Ahhhdru-l 
MtihahbaL This authority entirely agrees as to tlu* number of men and guns, and 
either derived its information direct from the Nignr~ndma or from the same source.] 

* [Major Fuller was in doubt about this passage, and wrote lus translation in 
pencil. There seems to be some omission in the text. The corresponding passage 
in the Ahhbdm-l Mtihahbat says : “ The whole army amounted to 4:0,000 horse and 
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Jifibrent denominations. First, Diirraius of the same tribe as the 
Sliahi' every one of whom might be well called iroii-hearteG, and 
a smasher of the liardest rock ; second, Kazalbashis, all of whom 
were equal in strength and martial prowess to Rustam and 
Karim an ; third, Kabulis, who used the fihrr-hachahH^ all youths 
with frames sturdy as elcpliaiits, and mounted on steeds of foreign 
breed, looking like mountains and accustomed to traverse tlie 
desert ; fourth, the valiant and devoted (jliuhuiiH and 4000 
shdhinchU^ well-drilled and expert shots, two of whom rode one 
camel. These made up 24,000 cavalry, and there were also 4000 
fihdhincJm, who were reckoned the most warlike force, and used 
to recciv'e subsistence money from the juTsenco. Their names 
were inscribed on a roll in the ofHco ; tlioy Avore 

all picked and experienced soldiers of proved courage and loyalty, 
and strong, valiant aud impotuons warriors. Besides, there was 
a force not taken into account, which was styled tbo corps of 
for in company Avith each Durraiu Avere four yatiin 
liorseinen. Tlio corps Avas intended solely for harassing and 
pillaging the enemy ; and hence, after the Durranis made a cliarge 
in the heat of battle, the yntitm folloAved in rear of them, and 
prosecuted their attacks. These same Ahdali yatinm used to be 
employed for the purj)ose of cutting olf supplies, and making 
predatory forays, and Avhatever spoil fell into their liands, tbey 
Avere alloAved to retain, but no suhsisteiico was granted them 
by government. 

lieriew of the Bha6*s Troops, 

Sadasheo Rao Bhao, having Itoard tlie iigavs that the Sluih 
liad been holding a revieAV of his troops, and that the royal army 
resembling tlie AA’aves of the sea Avas preparing to move, came 
several marches this side of Kunjpura, and had an inspection of 

40,000 foot-fioldicrs, out of Avhich thirty thousand mounted and ten thousand dis- 
mounted men, having shcr-hachaa (pistols) of Kabul, and two thousand small guns, 
carriod by camels, belonged to the King. These numbers were ascertained from the 
officers in charge of the royal records.*'] 
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his own soldiery. In efiect, the muster of the army (terril)).? 
from its numbers as the day of judgment) bielonging to tlie Hu«) 
ill question was according to the under-mentioned detail. Ibrahhn 
Kh&n, besides the body of horsemen mentioned below, of whom 
only 2000 accompanied him, had 0000 Gardi carbineers, with four 
pieces of ordnance to every 1000 men. HivS full complement was 
6000 cavalry;^ Malliar Itao Holkar, 5000 cavalry; Jhankiiji 
Sindhia, 10,000; Appaji Gaikawar, 3000 ; Jaswant Rao Pan war, 
2000; Shamsher liahadiir, 3000; Plluji, Jadun'’s son, 3000 ; 
Bithal Slieo Deo, 3000 ; lialwaiit Rao, a half-brother of Bhao, 
who, on all trying occasions, dashed forward in advance of the 
latter, 7000 ; Biswas Rao’s private rlsd/a/i, 5000 ; and Ap])iiji 
Mangesiah, 2000. In a word, there mustered 51,000 warlike 
cavalry, suitably armed and mounted, and 11,000 infantry^, 
together with the Gardi carbineers, 200 pieces of artillery, and 
camels carrying rockets, and several otheivs zamhuraks. The arms, 
horses, and er[uipnients of this force were in such excellent order, 
that no one of the royal or Hindustaiu armies had over reached 
so Iiigh a state of disciplino. Out of all the irregular ti' 0 (>|)s 
acconijianying Biswiis Rao and the body of Chorgliori ])hol 
liorsoincn, tliere were nearly 20,000 cavalry, as well as 2000 
Rajput horse, along with the waJdls of the Rajas of Kachhwaha 
and Rathor, and otlier people belonging to tho forces of different 
chiefs of Hindu extraction, who had mostly, tlirough fear of the 
ravages of the Dakhinis, put tho ring of obedience in their ears, 
and deeming submission to these chiefs the means of escape from 
disaster, luistoncd zealously to comply with tlioir instructions 
As for Isarad‘^ Shankar, who liad been left beliind wdth 6000 
cavalry and a small quantity of military stores, with a view to 
protect the city of Dehli, his detachment was in addition to 
this. It is a well-known fact that the whole Dakliin came along 
with Bhao, and I therefore assert, that ho\vever large the equip- 

^ [“ Ibriihim Klifm GarcH had 2000 horse and 9000 Gardi foot-soldiers, with guns 
and four large cannons. The Mahratta chiefs’ own cavalry numbered 6000 men.”— 
Ahhhdm-l MuhMat.'] 

^ ^^l^m^r—Akhbdr.'] 
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merit and army which has been enumerated may appear, it is but 
a trifle cafter all. 


Entrenched Catnps^ 

Having at last reached Paiiipat, the Bhao encompassed that 
city, and having regularly encamped his army around it, gave 
(liiTCtioiis for tlie excavation of a ditch all round his own camp. 
Immediately after tho promulgation of the order, the men 
applied themselves vigorously to the work, and having in a very 
short space of time dug a ditcli twenty yards broad, and deeper 
than tlie Ji eight of an elephant, made it their safeguard against 
[lie enemy \s fire, and having thus gained confidence, held their 
ground with firmness and intrepidity. Bhao liaving fixed ni)on 
this place in liis own mind as the scene of Kstrife and tumult, 
took up Jiis quarters there, and planting his artillery at intervals 
connected by chains all along the ditch, closed the path of 
access against the enemy. Tho Shall having likewise arrived at 
tlie head of his army, torriblo as the day of judgment, witliin a 
distance of four ko.% directed the excavation of an ordinary ditcli, 
such as Avas usually dug every day. The pioiuMnvs, agreeably to 
orders, dug a ditch according to custom, and placed along the 
brink of it an abattis of dhdh trees, or whatever else tlioy could 
iind ; but as a longer stay was expected here than at other places, 
the excavation of a larger ditch than usual wms undertaken. 

The Bhdo makes Ocerfiircs for Peace, 

Bhao, notwitlistanding his vast pomp, mighty valour, and 
numerous associates, lost heart, and beholding the form of adver- 
sity in the mirror of his understanding, let slip the cord of 
liniiness from his Iiaiid, and knocked at tlie door of humble 
solicitation with tlie utmost importunity. Kashi llaj, who is 
the narrator of these incidents, has thus related tho story : 
‘‘ An individual by name Ganesh Pandit, who occupied the post 
of newswriter on behalf of tho above-mentioned E.ao at the 
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Court of Ifaw4b SViuja’u-d daula Bahadur, and enjoyed the 
honour of being admitted to his presence, began, after the occur- 
rence of these events, to make overtures for peace at the instance 
of the aforesaid Kao. Most of the Hindi notes in the Mahi'atta 
dialect lie wrote to me with his own hand, and .the pith of their 
contents was thLs : ‘Do you solicit His Highness, and urgently 
persuade him to this course, viz., in combination with Ashrafu-l 
Wuzra (Shah Wali Khciii), to throw open the door of peace to 
me, and if a peace bo concluded, immense favours sliall be shown 
him in return for it.’ Accordingly, on one occasion ho sent His 
Highness the impression of his hand in saffron, together with a 
sworn agreement, and a white Dakhini turban, with a sarpcch 
studded witli diamonds, by way of an interchange of turbans, 
and I presented it for the auspicious inspection. F rom this side 
likewise the customary present was made in return, and b}" de- 
grees I brought His Highness’s mind to this, that he entered 
into a consultation with Aslirafu-1 Wuzra on the subject; and 
w hatever appeared in writing between tliem was always addressed 
to Ashrafu-l Wuzra througli the medium of your humble servant. 
[Lonrj conHiiftatiom upon the 2 >roj)osaIS\ After all, the conmuiiii- 
catioiis led to nothin«j:,'” 
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CXLIV. 

M U NT A KH ABU-T T A W A'RrKl I 

OF 

SADASUKH. 

Ai;thor Miiiislu Sada^iukli Dolilawi, whose poetical title was 
Niyaz. 

This is a histoiy of India from tlie time of tlio (Tliazm'vides to 
the closing scenes of the Alughal Empire^ and the accession of 
Akbar 11. It is writtou with much personal knowledge of the 
later transactions, into which the .lOnglish begin at last to be 
^ introduced. It includes at the end of the first Book an 
account of the revenues of the later Muglial Empire, with a few 
geographical particulars more intelligibly recoitled than is usual 
with llindusSlaiu authors ; and an account of the Ilajas of the 
Tiortheru hills, Rajputuna and the JJakhin, and their respective 
douiinions, at the end of the second Book. Thougli it is not 
mentioned in the Preface, wo learn from several parts of the work 
tliafc it was composed in tlio year 1234 a.h, (1818-19 A.n.). 

Sadasukh opens his history with a critical account of Firishta's 
ante- Muhammadan period, which he condemns as in every respect 
nntrustworth}^ ; but after that he follows liini implicitly'- to the 
time of Akbar. The histoiy of the minor monarchies is entirely 
abstracted from that author, and he divides his work in the sanie 
manner. When he reaches the earlier Mughal rnonarchs, he avails 
himself of the other ordinary sources of information, and ihter- 
f^perses his accounts with anecdotes, in which tlie principal actors 
mo represented as Jahangir, Shah Jahan and other noted Indian 
characters; but in reality the stories are fiimiliar iu the East as 
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showing the justice, ingenuity, clemency, or vigour of older and 
more celebrated potentates, such as Sulaimaii and Nauslurwan. 
These misrepresentations probably arise moi’e from ignorance tlian 
design. 

The real value of tlie work commences only from the reign of 
Shall ’Alam, and indeed the author states that it was chiefly his 
object to write a full and connected history of the period coui- 
mencing with Bahddur Sliah to his own time, in which he has 
been, it must bo confessed, entirely successful ; but that in order 
to render the work complete as a General History of India, ho 
freely extracted a brief account of tlic several countries and kings 
of India from every historical composition procurable in liis iiino, 
and (^specially from Firisbta, from whom ho confesses ho lias 
copied, verbatim even where ho suspected error. Where he 
, quotes original woj-ks, as the Tdnhh-i Guzkla and Tahohuf-i 
Ndniri^ it is evident that lie obtains them second-hand from 
Firislita, 

The author was born at Dehli, and died at an advanced ago at ^ 
Allahabad subsequoiit to the introduction of our rule. It is 
understood that lie was employed at the close of last century 
under the Britisli Governnient in some official capacity at Chun ar. 
He wrote several other works and treatises besides this liistoiy, 
among which the Tainbilin-l Jdhi/in^ wliicli contains an account 
of the Hindu Sliastras, customs and tribes, is exceedingly useful, 
and exliibits great powers of observation. Much is of an anoedo- 
tical character, but is not less valuable on that account. 

The same title which this history bears is usually given to the 
Tdnkh-i BaddunL Another contains a history of Ti'mur and 
Shah Kukh Mirza, with letters written by the latter to the 
Emperor of China, in wliich he' endeavours to effect his conver- 
sion to the Muhammadan faith. It also contains the Mughars 
correspondence with Saiyid Khizr Khan, Emperor of DeliH, and 
has an appendix giving an account of Transoxiana. Another is 
" the Muntakhah4 Be hadaL 

The author tells us that >vhen released from his official duties, 
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lie went, at the age of sixty-five, to reside at Allaliiib5.d. For 
tli(‘ period of ten years from that time lie engaged liiinself in 
literary occupations, and wrote, like another Liicilius, no le:<s 
than 125,000 lines of verse in Persian, Urdu and Bhaklia, besides 
nearly 5000 pages of prose. 

It was after these labours tliat he commenced his Ilistory, in 
wliich he professes not to have followed the plan of other his- 
torians, “ who, being in the service of powerful kings, have 
obtained reward and promotion by their flatteries — have made 
inountains out of mole-hills, and suns out of atoms, lie, on tin; 
contrary, who had one foot in the grave, and wished for no other 
nronipenso tliau the praise of lionest men, wlio coveted no bread 
but that wJiich the Almighty might ho pleased to give him, wlio 
1i;kI no object in glozing his narrative with lies and rnisropre- 
s(‘ntations, and whose only remaining ambition was to leave a 
good name behind him, was determined to write without fear 
or favour.'"' 

Under this declaration, it is gratifying to find him taking every 
opportunity to praise tlio English, expressing liis gratitude f r 
tlio evils from which they had saved his country, and contrasting 
their administration with that of the Muhammadan.s. With a 
spirit unusual witli his count r^nneii, whicb his secure residoiu,‘e 
:it AllaliabaJ enabled him to express without reserve, he thus 
lecords his opinions at the end of the first introductory chapter : 
''At this time there is neitlier llai nor Raja, nor Musulmaii, but 
oidy Malirattas, Firingis and Sikhs. God forbid that the Firingjs 
sliould imitate the Musulmans in carrying on a holy war against 
infidels ! else to poor people it would be a sore day of judgment. 
<h>d be praised that those wretches are now the sufferers ! From 
tile day that the rule of the English has been established, even 
the wing of a gnat has not been injured by the blast. Although 
it must be acknowledged that employment in their service is as 
rare as a phoenix, yet there is extreme security under them. I 
have myself seen the depredations of the Afgh&ns round Dehll 
and Mattra, God defend us from them ! It makes the very 
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liair of the body stand on end to think of them. Two hundred 
thousand men were destroyed in tliose massacres, and the hordes 
of tlie enemy were without number. Such atrocities, forsootli, 
were perpetrated in compliance with their religion and law ! 
What cared they for the religion, the law, the honour and repu- 
tation of the innocent sufferers ? It was enough for such. bigoLs 
that splendour accrued by their deeds to the faith of Muhanuiutd 
and ’AH!” 

[A large portion of this work has been translated for Sir TT. 
M. Elliot by a munsM^ including the liistories of the Nizarn- 
Shahi and Kiitb-Shalu dynasties, the history of Malabar taken 
from the Tnhfatu-l Mtijdhklin^ some particulars relating to the 
rulers of Isipal, etc., for which there is no room in this Volume.] 

The author divides his history, according to tlie fanciful 
language of Eastern authors, into two palaces (kaar), Tfio first 
is subdivided into two mansions (mahall)^ the second into ten 
mansions and six chambers (aiwdn^ which in the second Kook 
are called by some oversight hujm). 

CONTEXTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Introductions, p. G — Book I., in two Chapters : 
Chap. i. The UliTizrnvides, p. 44 ; ii. The Kings of DcliH, p. 
80. — Cook II. in ten Chapters: Cliap. i. in six Sections: Sec. 1, 
The Balimaiu Sovereigns, p. 880 ; 2. The ’Adil-Shahis, p. 98G ; 

The Nizam-Shuhis, p, 1008; 4. The Kutb-Shahis, p. 10G8; 
/■). The Tmdd-Sli^his, p. 1070; G. The Ban'd-Shdhis, p. J074; 
Chap. ii. The Kings of Uujarat, p. 1096 ; iii. The Kings of 
JIalwa, p. 1108 ; iv. The Rulers of Khandesh, p. lloG; v. The 
.Kings of Bengal, p. 1186 ; vi. Tlie Kings of Jaunpur, p. 1200 ; 
vii. The Kings of Thatta, p. 1214 ; viii. The Kings of Multan, 
]>. 1236 ; ix. The Kings of Kashmir, p. 1248 ; x. The Rulers 
of Mdlabar, p. 1314. 

Size— 8vo., 1357 pages, with 15 lines to a page, 
j I know of only one copy of Saddsiikirs history, a very illegible 
Autograph of the author, in the possession of his family at Allah- 
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abad. From this my own was taken, and from the work being 
altogether unknown elsewhere, it may bo presumed tliere is no 
otlier. 

EXTRACTS. 

Shuid^ti-d (laula. 

Shuja'’u-d daula (after his defeat by Slmh 'A'lam and the 
r]iiglisli) went to consult with Ahmad Khan liaiigash. In reply 
to Sliuja’ii-d danla, Ahmad Khan Hangash said, “I recommend 
you to go to the Knglisli attended hy only one or two hundred 
unarmed men, and entertain no fear, because tluy arc very wise 
and liberal, and it is not to be expected tliat tiny will treat 5 "ou 
otherwise tliau in a becoming manner.’’ Slnija’u-d daula, after 
deliberation, saw that the old man was right, and agreed with 
liim that what he had said was best. 1 Inave got witli 1110 ,’' 
ho said, ‘‘ some very valuable presents to give them. The fact 
is, two boys ol‘ noble extraction, ton or twelve years of age, 
w'lio belong, perlia|)s, to the family of the King of England, 
have fallen into my hands, and I have regarded tl»em with juiich 
greater care and affection than my own sons. TJioy are much 
pleased with me, and they liave j>romised tliat, if I take them to 
their own people, they wall do me much good. Although no 
dependence caii he plac(?d upon the \vords of boys, yet I see no 
other chance of success. I will go to the English according to 
your suggestions. Let the event be what it may, 1 will launch 
niy boat on the water.” The Nawab, having left Ahmad Klian, 
proceeded in that direction with about one thousand of liis 
servants, including his own family. It liappened that at this 
time Lord Clive, avIio was a very experieneed officer, liad just 
arrived from England, and liad proceeded from Calcutta, to 
Allahabad, on the part of the Honourable Company to settle 
pending disputes, and to obtain the liberty of the two boys 
who had been taken by Shujd'u-d daula. When the Kaw4b 
arrived at Nawab-ganj, which is six koH from Allaliabad, Lord 
Clive, Mr. Stacy, and some other officers in the King's service, 
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came to recoivo him. The English gentlemen took off their 
hats, and showed all marks of respect, according to the custom 
of their country, and behaved with great affability. They stood 
before him closing their hands together. After that, tliey con- 
ducted him with great honour into the fort of Allahabad. At 
this Shall 'Alarii changed colour. What passed in his mind he 
knew alone. There is no room to say more about it. All tliis 
honour and respect which the English showed to the Nawab 
were very disgusting to Shah ’Alain. 

Beni Bali^idur, who had gone towards the district of Biswara 
and Lucknow, also came with all speed, and sought the pro- 
tection of the English, fearing lest, by being separated from 
Shuja’u-d daula, some mischief might befall lum. After showing 
every hospitality and respect, the English intimated to tlie 
Navyab that they would not take the country wliich formerly 
belonged to him. SliujiVu-d daula surrendered both the boys 
wliom he had kept with such care to Lord Clive, The Governor- 
General sent them to h]iigland, and af*t(‘r this it was proposed 
to the Nawdb, that at all times the English army would be 
ready to assist him, and so it would be kept at his disposal 
wherever he chose to place it; ho slioukl therefore make a pro- 
vision for their pay^from the revenue of his territory. Thus it 
w^as agreed that the Nawab should take ten anm in the rupee, 
and should give up six anas on account of the army. 

This being done, the English recommended Shah ^Ylam to 
him, saying that ho had separated himself from the Nawab, 
and had taken their side only with a view to Iiis own interest, 
and that the Nawab ought to assist him by making some pro- 
vision for liis maintenance. The districts of Allahabad, Kora, 
and Karra, might be made over to him. At this time Shuj&’u-d 
daula was a mere cipher. Whatever he received he considered 
as the gift of God, and was satisfied. honours and distin- 

guished treatment were beyond his expectation, and he knew not, 
as somebody says, Whether all this was reality or a dream.” 
He esteemed it a favour of Providence to see himself in such a 
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fortunate state after his distress. What could he do, Iiad lie not 
accepted ? He agree<i to the proposals of the English with all 
his heart. lie said that ho was a slave of that noble house, and 
he sliould be very happy to render it any assistance in liis power. 

After this the English were going to submit another question. 
But the Nawab, interrupting tlicm, said, if they wished to 
recommend him to forgive that iingratcliil wretch, lie would not 
accept all the favours they were bestowing on him. He would 
go to Calcutta or England and remain there, but they should 
say nothing in behalf of Beni Bahadur. He would proceetl 
against him in the manner he thought best. The English also 
thought that Beni Bahadur was a mean and low person, who liad 
been raised to such rank only through the favour of Shnja^i-d 
daula, that ho had ruled instead of the Nawab himself, and yet 
had behaved towards him with ingratitude. He was a servant of 
the Nawab, vvlu) might do with him what he liked ; they had no 
concern with that wretch. But they re(|ucsted that tlK^ Nawab 
would grant them one favour, which was not to take his life. 
Shujahi-d daula agreed, and having deprived liiiu of sight, fixed 
a daily allowance of ten rupees for liis subsistenco. 

The Nawab, voiy happy and cheerful, marched thence and came 
to Faizabad. He paid no attention to the old army and tlie 
Mughals, so that they dispersed in all directions. The truth is 
that within the last three hundred years, Ilnmayun and Slmja’u-d 
daula are the only two potentates who liave recovered their lost 
kingdoms after most marvellous vicissitudes. Tiie latter even 
exceeded the former in this respect; for Hiimayun, after ob- 
taining Ills kingdom, did not enjoy the pleasures of it, because he 
soon died. But Shujd'u-d daula, after emerging from a state 
of the utmost embarrassment, added, by the power of his arms, 
the districts of Etawa and Rohilkhaud to his former dominions, 
and ruled in great prosperity and happiness for ten or twelve 
years after it. His descendants also enjoy their power to this 
day, * * and at present, among the Muhammadans, there are no 
princes so fortunate. The Nawab, after dismissing the old army, 
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organized a new force in imitation of the English. He taught 
the soldiers the use of muskets or matchlocks. He made several 
divisions, each counting one thousand men, and gave them the 
appellation of Bark Battalion, Bakht Battalion, and Baisi. 
Instead of Kuinaidans and Captains, lie called the officers by the 
name of Saldr. In short, he introduced everything into the army 
entirely contrary to, and at variance with what j)revailed before. 

*Shdh ’A'kim. 

Shall ’A'lam angrily demanded from Najaf Khan an account 
of the revenues of Allahabad and the districts under his charge, 
and also the payment into his treasury of all the money he had 
appropriated to himself from the income of the Ihdiim malaiU^ 
He dismissed Najaf Khan from the Governorship of the province 
of Allahal)ad, and appointed Shukni-llah Khan in his stead. 
Najaf Kliaii prepared to dispute tlie matter by force. He replied 
that in rendering assistance to Shuja’u-d daiila, ten lacs of jaipees 
had been spent when he was fighting alone for thirteen days, and 
that money ought to be repaid to him. A great nusiinderstanding 
arose between him and tlie King, and at last the English became 
mediators, and caused three lacs of rupees to be given to Najaf 
Khan by the King. Twenty-six lacs of rupeevS from the revenues 
of Bengal, out of which two lacs were to he annually paid to 
Najaf Khan ; thirty lacs from the chalda and the province of 
Allahabad ; about five or six Amsfroin Shuj«Vu-d daula’s torritory, 
and an equal amount from those of Najihu-d daula and Hafiz 
llahmat Khan, viz. altogether about seventy lacs of rupees, were 
fixed to be paid to the King, All this may he considered to 
have been done through the kindness of the English, who thus 
enabled the King to live very comfortably. Ahmad Shah and 
’Alaingir had not even dreamt of such wealth as Shah 'Alam en- 
joyed through the favour of God and the liberality of the English. 
After some time, Zii-l fikaru-d daula was appointed, on the })art 
of Slidh ^A'larn, collector of Kora, and Shakiru-d daula governor 
of Allalidb^d- The English returned to Bengal. 
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The Company. 

In England the ruling power is possessed by two parties, one 
the King, who is the lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. Tho former governs over his own 
country j and the latter, tliougli only subjects, exceed the King 
in power, and are the directors of mercantile afl'airs. Their 
agents carry on traffic in the foreign countries, such as India, 
China, Kum, and other distant islands and ports. They them- 
selves remain in their own country, like subjects obeilieiit and 
submissive to their Kinii*. 


CXLV. 


ASITRAFU-T TAWA'RrKH 

ov 

KISIIAN DAYA'L. 

“Tho Most Excell(3nt of Histories is tlie title of a work written 
by ’Tzzdu-d din ’Abdu-r rahman bin Ahmad Ijl in llio mivldl(; of 
tlie fourteenth century ; but tlie history we have now under con- 
sideration was composed by Kisliau Day til of Doldi, 

written for the purp<jse of being presented to Cliaiulii Ltd, 
minister of Ilaidarabad. It was completed in 1826 a.d., and took 
five years to compile. 

This enormous w^ork is a useful compilation, but possesses 
little originality. Its chief value consists in its translations, or 
copious abstracts of tlie Rdmayana^ Mahdhhdrat^ and some of the 
Purdnas. Tho rest of the work is a mere rifacimento fjorn 
various authors, geographical as well as historical, and generally 
without any indication of the sources of information. 

The Ashrafui-t Taudrikh i» divided into seven Books, 
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CONTENTS. 

Book I. contains an epitome of the Shiu (Siva) Puran, and an 
account of the ten Avatars, p. 10 ; IL Translation of the 
Ttaniayana, p. 226 ; III. Translation of tlie Bhagavat Parana, p. 
1014 ; IV. Holy men of the Hindus, .p, 1462 ; V. An epitome 
of tlie Mahabliarata — an account of the Hindu ante-Mii- 
harnrnadan Rajas — the Muliainmadaii Kings of Gliazni aiid 
Delili, from Mahmud to Akbar II. , and the Establishment of 
British supremacy, p. 1608 ; VI. The Revenues of the diilerent 
Provinces of lliiidustaii and Persia, p. 2968 ; VII. An account 
of the seven climates, noted cities, and wonders of the world, 
p. 3022. 

The work closes with an account of the Brahmins and Khatris, 
and an eulogiuin on Raja Chandii Lai. 

Size — Elephant Folio, consisting of 3128 pages, each contain- 
ing 19 linos. 

There arc only two copies of this work, both of which belong 
to the family of the author. One is plentifully illustrated in the 
portion devoted to Hindu Mythology and History. 

The work is written, in tlie parts which are not copied or 
translated from others, in a very flowery style, which, though 
correct in its structure, is preposterous in its extravagance. 
I\)r instance, a Iiiglirstraiiied panegyric is applied to that royal 
puppet, Akbar JL, a mere pensioner of the British Government, 
entirely divested of all civil, military, and political power, except 
within the narrow precincts of his own palace. Such fulsome and 
hyperbolical panegyric, even if bestowed upon Akbar the Great, 
would he offensive enough; but when the subject of it is Akbar 
tlie Little, it becomes absolutely nauseous. 
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M I R Z A M U 1 1 A M M A I) Y If S II F r . 

The Gardens of Paradise : so called, \vc are informed, for the 
very substantial reason that the work consists of eight chapters, 
and the Muhaniinadan Paradise contains as many gardens. 
The author may perhaps liave derived his idea from the famous 
Fmiaum-t Tau'dnkh of Ibn Mii’in, composed in a.h. 808. 

This work consists of historical tables, showing the Princes of 
the several Muhammadan Dynasties of Asia, Africa, and Spain, 
with, the dates of tlio birth, accession, and deatli of eacli sovenugn, 
and the period of his reign and life. The tables are generally 
prefaced by a brief introduction. The Jindnn-l Firibiuii shows 
the successions of the different Khalifs, tlio rulers of Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Shirwan, Lar, Khwarism, and Tliiidii- 
staii ; the Ismah'lians, Saljukis, Atabaks, ScimaiiianKS, Sliarlfs of 
Mecca, Ghaznividos, Ghorians, and Muglials, and several otlier 
dynasties of minor importance. 

Tlic work was composed in a.h. 112(3 (A.n. 1714), by Mirza 
Muhammad Yusufi, but completed by Tajammul Husain in 
A.1I. 1244 (a.d. 1828-9), who, finding in the library of his patron, 
Mr. Montague Turiibull, of the Civil Service, an incomplete 
copy of the Jindnu-l Flrdaus, added a seventli and eighth chapter 
to supply the deficiency. Tlie sixtli chapter of the original work 
contains an account of the Kings of DeliH to the close of tlie 
Afghan Sur Dynasty, as well as an account of the Balimani, 
Nizam-Sliahi, 'A'dil-Shahi, Kiitb-Shahi, and Fariiki Dynasties, 
and the Kings of Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur, Bengal, Kashmir, 
Multan, and Sind. There are, no doubt, perfect copies of tlie 
original, complete in eight chapters, as the name implies. In the 
seventh cliapter, added by Tajammul Husain, there is an account 
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of the Mughal Dynasty of India, and in the eighth chapter an 
account of the Wazirs of Oudli, and tho Nizams of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

The tables have been compiled from the best sources of infor- 
mation, including, among others, JaldJu-d, dinii-s Sayktt^ Ibn 
Khallikdiiy Nizdmu-t Tawdrikh^ Matin' ii-s Sa'dnin^ IIahthii-8 
Siyn}\ llauzata-s Sqfd^ Tahukdt-i Akhari^ Firishta, Jahdn-ardy 
Tdrikh-i Alfiy and Tdnkh-i Badduni ; and it would therefore be 
worth printing, if correctly edited, for the use of the Persian 
students of our colleges. 

The only copy which I know of the JindmiA. Firdaus is in the 
possession of Major-General T. P. Smith, of tho Bengal Army. 

Size — 4to., 162 pages, of 19 lines each. 


CXLVII. 

TAlirKIM HENRY 

OP 

SAIYJD MUHAMMAD BAKIR ’ALf KHA'N. 

This is a compilation by Saiyid Muhammad Bakir ’AU Khan, 
son of Hazrat Shah Kalimu-llah Bokhari, dedicfited to Mr. 
Pidcock of the Civil Service, and entitled Tdkikh-i Henry in 
compliment to that gentleman’s Christian name. 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface, showing the cause of his writing history, with 
copies of verses in praise of the Magistrate and Collector and 
Judge, and Sir Cliarles Metcalfe, p. 1, — The Introduction con- 
tains an account of Adam, the Prophets, Muhammad, Saints, 
and Philosophers, p, 11. — Book I. comprises an account of the 
Kaiahians, ’Ummayides and ’Abbasides, and Changiz Kli&n, p. 
85 ; II. Timur and his Descendants in India, down to the battle 
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of Buxar, p. 182 ; III. The Bajas of Dehli preceding tlie 
iutrodiiction of Muhamniadaiiisrn, p. 245 ; TV. The Ghaziuvides 
and Kings of Dehli to the time of Btibar, p. 269 ; V. The 
Saljiikians, Safavians, Lsniah'lians, and some otlier dynasties, p. 
365. — The Conclusion describes the seven climates, with geo- 
graphical details, and the wonders of the world, p. 387. 

Size — F olio, 441 pages, each containing 23 lines. 

This work, which was composed in 1835, is chiefly an abstract, 
without acknowledgment, of i\\Q Mir-(U-i A f tab- niimd, and is of 
no value, thougli of some repute in Biindelkhand, where it w'as 
composed. Tlierc is nothing original thronghont the whole w'ork. 
The author says that his ancestors wore frequently appointed 
tutors to the Ih'iiiccs of the Imperial family of Dehli ; that the 
Fatdmn ’A'lmngin and Fat/mdi Iflndi w^ere compiled liy them ; 
that he himself was tutor to Mirza Jahangir and Mirza Babar ; 
til at tliinking it his duty to instruct them in history, lie dili- 
gently read the Shdh-nd^ia., and made extracts from liistorical 
w'orks in the Imperial Library; that on the removal of l^rince 
Jahangir to Allaliabad, the author’s eldest sun, Saiyid Alimad 
’AU Khan, was appointed under liim as the Prince’s tutor; 
that he himself, linding the Princc\s indifference to learning, left 
AUcihahad, and was appointed by Mr. W. Dick to be Miinsif 
of Ilamirpur; and tliat seeing Mr. Pidcock one day studying 
a book respecting the Sadhs, and observing that gentleman’s 
eager desire to learn ancient liistory, lie thougli t that a general 
history would be acceptable to him, and in furtherance of this 
view h(? compiled the TdriJeh-i Ilmvij. 

The Tdnkh-i llcnrj/^ notwithvStandirig that it is dedicated to 
an English gentleman, contains at its commencement a sly 
insinuation against the doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation. 
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BALWANT-NiiMA 

OP 

FAKI'R KIIATRU-D BtN MUHAMMAD. 

Tins is a history of the Ilajas of Benares, and of the occurrences 
in tliat province during the middle of tlio last century, when it 
was the scene of so many events important in the liistory of 
India. It was composed at the instigation of some English 
gontloinan, by Fakir Ivhairu~d din Muhammad of Allalnibad, 
the author of the ''Ibraf-ndma (No. CXIX.\, and of the iJistoiy 
of Jaunpiir translated by Major Pogson, The narrative is 
Bornetimes broken by tlic intervention of irrelevant matter, such 
as, for instance, a long controversy between a Musulnmii and a 
Hindu on subjects connected with their respective creeds ; but 
barring this defect, the volume is very useful. 

[The work is divided into five Chapters. Chap, L gives an 
account of the rise of the Rajas of Benares, and the otlier four 
cliapters arc devoted respectively to the Rajas Balwaiit Singh, 
Chait Siugli, Mahipat Narain, and Udit Narain Singh.] ^ 

[There is a copy of the work among Sir II. M. Elliot’s MSS.] 
Size — Small 8vo., 510 pages, of lines each. 
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YA'DGA'R-I BAHxi'DIJRr 

OF 

BAHADUR SINGH. 


The author of this voluuihious work is Bahadur Singh, son of 
Haztiri Mai, a Bluitnagar Kayath of tlie Gondiwal sub-division, 
and a resident of Shah-JahanabM, wlio finished his work in the 
year 1249 a.h. (1833-4 a,d.). 

He tells us very little about himself, and there is no part of 
the work that enables us to fill up the outline. He says merely 
that circumstances induced him to leave liis native country, and 
that he was in great distress when he arrived at Lucknow in the 
year 1232 a.h. (1817 a.d.), in the time of Ghaziu-d din Haidar. 
It was there that he read several Hindi and Persian work»s, 
coiitapffnig accounts of kings, nobles, ministers, divines and pliilo- 
sj^iers, and that he was induced to write a connected history of 
them, in order that the great men of the present day might 
benefit by their exampl'es. This work he called after his own 
name, Yddydr-^i Baliddurl^ The Memorial of Bah^dur.^’ 

This is all we learn from the Preface, which is usually full of 
personal cletails, but at page 2040 we are told the work was 
finished in the year above mentioned on tlie 1st of the “ blessed 
month ” Ramazan, after having occupied a long time in its com- 
pilation. The work, we are told, is a mere copy from others, 
and the author has not added a word, and that after reading 
sevei’al histories, some of which are laudatory and some inculpa- 
tory, and few without a leaning one way or the other, he has come 
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to the conclusion that there are more lies than truths in history. 
One would liave hoped for something philosophical after such 
a declaration, but he evidently adheres to his determination of 
giving nothing original ; and it is only at the close of the work, 
when lie gives an account of the Nawabs of Oudh, their families 
and ministers, that we are favoured with anything historical 
which wo cannot obtain elsewhere. 

There are, however, several features in the work, besides its 
historical ones, which render it of value. The History of the 
Hindu sects and devotees, the biographies of the Poets, the 
Chapters on the useful arts, and the Geography, are especially to 
bo commended. The latter appears to be chiefly taken, without 
acknowledgment, from the (No. CVII., siq)nl^ 

p. 180), but it contains some notices not tohe found in that work. 

The author entertained great rancour against the Kashmirians, 
and in his liistory of that country he speaks of their depravity as 
arising from their illegitimacy, and ends by saying that ricli and 
poor should abhor this people, and even destroy them when 
possible, and that he who is their friend cannot be quite free from 
contamination in his own descent.’^ It is probable that lie may 
have been tlnvarted in obtaining some employment by the superior 
adroitness and intrigue of one of this race, and takes this oppor- 
tunity of venting his spleen upon the whole nation. It must bo 
confessed, however, that they bear a bad character in Hindustan, 
and certain popular verses show the low estimatioii in wdiich they 
are held. The constant oppression they have undergone for the 
last thousand years, and which they are still subject to, is 
enough to degrade the morale of any nation, with whatever 
excellences it may have been originally endowed by its Maker. 

CX)NTENTS. 

Book I, History of the Patriarchs.; p. 2. — ^Book II., in seven 
Chapters. Chap. i. The first Khalifas, p. 44 ; ii. The Im&ms, 
p. 50; iii. The ’Ummayides, p, 65; iv. The 'Abbdsides, p. 69; 
V. The Isma’ilians, p. 96 ; vi. The Saiyid Dynasties, p. 112 ; 
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vii. The Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 115. — Book IIT. 
contains seven Chapters. Chap. i. Philosophers of Greece and 
Europe, including Columbus and Copernicus (wliose system is 
explained), India and Persia (including Zoroaster), and some of 
the Moderns, p. 135 ; ii. Companions of the Prophet, p. 192 ; 
iii. His chief Dependents, p. 195 ; iv. Mashaikhs, Sufis, and 
Hindu Saints, in four Sections. Section 1. Sunnis, p. 198 ; 

2. Shl'as, p. 289 ; 3. Sufis of I'nin (chiefly from the Nqfhatii-l 
Lis)y p. 296 ; 4* Hindu Theosophists, Devotees and their Sects, 
p. 314. Chap. V. Muliammadan Doctors, p. 508 ; vi. The cele- 
brated Poets, etc., and miscllaneous matters, in twenty Sections. 
Section 1. Poets of Arabia, p. 526 ; 2. Poets of Persia, p. 528 ; 

3. Various kinds of handwriting, p. 590 ; 4. Poets of India, 

p. 595 ; 5. Rules of versification, p. 614 ; 6. Physiognomy, 

p. 632 ; 7. Interpretation of dreams, p. 614 ; 8. Science of 

respiration as peculiarly taught in Hindustan, p. 661 ; 9. As- 
trology, and professors of it, p. 666 ; 10. Music, p. 696 ; 

11. Agriculture, the best of all the arts, p. 720 ; 12. Masonry, 
p. 728; 13. Ironmongery, p, 732; 14. Carpentry, p. 733; 

15. Conirnerce, p. 736; 16. Painting, p. 737 ; 17, Talismans, 
p. 739 ; 18. Magic, p. 751 ; 19. Handicrafts of various descrip- 
tions, inehiJing cookery, p. 757 ; 20. Sayings of wise and witty 
persons, p. 767. Chap, vii. Celebrated persons of Islam, p. (?). 
— Book IV. embraces an Introduction and eight Chapters, 

. Introduction. The new and the old worlds, their cities, p. 806 ; 
Chap. i. Kings of f ran, p. 1072 ; ii. Sultans of Arabia, p. 1299 ; 
iii. Sultans of Rum, p. 1330 ; iv. Rulers of Egypt and Sham, 
p. 1352 ; V. Sovereigns of the West, p. 1363 ; vi, Sultans of 
Turkistan, p. 1378 ; vii. Kings of Europe, including the institu- 
tion of the British in India, their army, administration of justice, 
revenue, learning, etc., p. 1457 ; viii. Rulers of Hindustan ; its 
different Provinces and inhabitants, p. 1502. 

The last chapter, though not subdivided in the Table of 
Contents, contains several different chapters on the Brahmins, 
Hindu Ceremonies, Avatars, Early Hindu Rdjas, Kings of Dehli, 
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from Kutbu-d din to Akbar Shah II., Malwd, the Dakhiii, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, Sind, Oudh, the Mahrattas, etc. 

Size. — Large 8vo,, containing 2082 pages, with 17 closely- 
written lines in each page. 

I believe there is only one copy of the Yddgdr-i Bahddttri in 
existence, the autograph of the author in niy possession. 1 
procured it from a bookseller at Lucknow.^ 

[A considerable portion of this work, including the History of 
Kashmir, was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot, and the translation 
is among liis papers,] 

EXTRACTS. 

Kanauj. 

Kanaui is a large city, and it is known to be very ancient. 
Some sav that it was built after the reign of the incarnate Bam 
Chanel, the lord of Ayodhya (Oudh). However that may bc% this 
city was from ancient times the seat of the tlirone of the Rajas of 
Hindustan. It appears from Hindi books that the city of Kanauj 
was several times populated, and several times deserted. Tlie 
city \vliich at present exists was tbiinded by Baja Fur Kanauj i, 
and in his time it is said to Iiavo been so densely inhabited, that 
there were one hundred and forty thousand shops \ for the sale of 
betel-leaves only, from which we may derive an idea of its size. 

The city stands on the banks of the Ganges, wliich now runs 
two from it, but during the rains it reaches it. It is said that 
Fiir Kanaujl had a son, who, being offended with his father, went 
to Allahabad, and made it his residence. When his father died, 
he succeeded him in the goveruraent, and made Allahabad the 
seat of his throne. He assumed the name and title of liis father. 
In his time, Alexander of Bum came to Hindustan. Kaid B&ja, 
the chief® 

The climate of Kanauj is good and temperate. It now lies in 
ruins, and is inhabited here and there like a village. It is 

^ [It is not now among Sir Henry’s MSS.] 

* Thirty thousand is the usual extravagant allowance in other accounts. 

, 3 [A page of the translation is here wanting.] 
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famous for its chintz, chirah (a kind of turban), and fruits of 
different kinds. At present, it is chiefly occupied by the Saiyids, 
(of Bokhara). Saiyid Muhammad of Kanauj, the tutor of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, is celebrated in the whole of Hindustan. 
Tliere were five very strong forts whicli belonged to this city, 
of which scarcely a vestige now remains.^ * * 


Naivdhs of Oudh. 

Be it not concealed that in tlio country of Hindustan there is 
a set of babblers and fools, who sit in the shops of hemp-sellers, 
and whatever counts into their minds tliey say with regard to 
the nobles, ministers, and the Kinir himself. Thou 2 :h their 
words have no coniioxiou with truth, yet ignorant and foolish 
people, conceiving them to be true, spread tliom in all })laces. 
For instance, the following story was originated by tliesc absurd 
talkers. That one day Nadir Shall said to Burhanu-1 Mulk and 
Nizam u-1 Mulk Asaf Jah, “You wrote me when 1 was in 
Kandahar, that if my royal servants should come in this dii-ection, 
you would pay fifty of rupees into the treasury. Whore 

are now tlioso rupees? Go, and bring them within three days; 
otlierwise I will put you to death with great torture.” Those 
nobles, having taken their leave, determined with each other to 
kill themselves, and thus save their lionour. Nizarnu-1 Alulk 
took only a cup of water mixed with sugar, Avliile Burhaim-1 
Mulk, oil hearing of it, actually poisoned himself, and delivered 
his life to his Maker. This is a direct falsehood. The truth is, 
that Nawtib Burhdnu-1 Mulk had been troubled for some months 
with a boil. Notwithstanding his sickness, he took part in the 
battle which was fought with Nadir Shah, and with the severity 
of the pain his holy soul departed to the heavens. Asaf Jah 
liad no animosity against BurJi4nu-l Mulk.® 

‘ The SadikaUjt-l Ahdliin says these were the five forts mentkmed by the 
JRauzatu-8 Safa as having been destroyed by Mahmud in one day ; bat the Itauzatu-s 
Safa mentions seven which were so treated. 

“ [See suprd^ pp. 64, 174.] 
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Nawab Burlidnu-1 Mulk left four daughters and one son by 
the daughter ©f Salih Muhammad Kliaii Xsaf Jah, besides the 
mother of Shuja u-d daula. His son, after some time, died of 
smallpox. * * 

It was at this time that the Nawab (Shuja’u-d daula) marched 
towards A^gra, and liaving pitched his tents at Karya-gaiij, sent 
word to Hafiz Rahmat Khan that he should now pay him the sum 
of forty Iac8 of rupees which had been paid on his account to the 
Mahrattas.^ Although Hafiz Rahmat Khan endeavoured to per- 
suade the Afghan chiefs to pay the money due to the Nawab, yet 
the Rohillas, who in their excessive pride thought that no one 
could stand before them, prepared to fight, and a great engage- 
ment ensued between the parties. Just as the Rohillas had nearly 
completed the battle with the Nawab Wazir, the English army 
came up to oppose them, and threw them into confusion by the 
heavy fire of its artillery. In the midst of the fight, Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan with great intrepidity attacked the English army, and 
liaving killed a great number of men, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom in the field. The Rohillas took to flight, and Sultan Khan, 
brother of Murtaza Khan Baraichi, cut off’ the head of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, and presented it to the Na^vab Wazir, who 
ordered his joy to be expressed by the beat of drums. Zii-l fikar 
Khan and Muhabbat Khan, sons of Ildiiz Rahmat Khdn, who 
were taken prisoners, w^ere honoured with the grant of hhifats. 
Bahii’u-d daula 'Abdu-llah Kliaii of Kashmir, and Khan Mu- 
hammad Khan, the son of tlie sister of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
were the originators of this quarrel. Khan Muhammad Khan 
was given over to Muhabbat Khan, but *Abdu-llah Khan was 
sent to prison. His face was blackened, and he was placed on 
an ass, and paraded round the whole camp. 

After this, the Nawab Wazir marched towards Bundelkband, 
and placed the Rohilla territory under vho charge of Sidi Bashir 
Kh&n* He left Mirz4 Sa'adat ’Ali in Bareilly, and ordered 
Murtazd Kh&n Bar&ichi, Mahbub 'Alf Khan, and Latafat ^Ali 

^ [See p. 310.] 
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Khan to remain with his son, and never to step beyond the 
sphere of obedience. After some time, the Nawab Wazir I'ell 
sick, and although very different accounts are given of his 
disease, yet the most correct one is that a boil broke out in his 
thigh, which, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the physi- 
cians, was never cured. It gave him more and more pain every 
day. In sliort, ho suffered from it for a month ami tJiirteen 
days, and expired on the night of the 24th Zi-1 ka'da, 1188 A.ir, 
(28 Jan. 1775).^ Tlio next morning he was buried in Gulab 
Jlari, which wa^ designed for the burial-place of his venerated 
mother. Though the servants of the Nawab struck their heads 
against stones in their grief, yet the subjects of Faizabad were 
very glad at the event. 

Before this, Mukhtaru-d daula had disbanded the battalions 
which were under the conimand of Mir Afzal 'AH. He Avas also 
seeking to injure both the Gusains, Uini’ao Gir, and Himmat 
Bahadur. He disbanded many divisions of the cavalry, and 
it was his intention to discharge the whole army, and enlist a 
new one of liis own choice. Ho was also waiting to find an 
opportunity of deposing y^safu-d daula, and making himselt* 
master. As Nawab Asafu-d daula was as much addicted as a 
child to sports and trivial pursuits, and had no acquaintance with 
the business of the State, Mukhtaru-d daula, who had the power 
of employing and dismissing all the establishments, did what lie 
liked. The Nawab Wazir was at last sorry tliat he liad obtained 
so much influence, and endeavoured to remove him. 

In those days, Mir Afzal 'AH wrote a letter to Baja Jhau Lai, 
who submitted it to the Nawab Wazir. The Nawab, after perusing 
it, kept silence, and tore the paper in pieces. In short, all the 
officers of the court of the Nawab Wazir were united together to 
ruin Mukhtaru-d daula. But lie was not aware of it, and passed 
day and night drinking in the company of women. Basant 
'AH Khan, the eunuch, was introduced to Muklitaru-d daula, 
and was adopted by him as his son. He wore the ring of 
* [See suprdf p. 395.] 
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obedience in his ear, and was day and night present before him. 
Mirza Sa’adat Ali Khan joined Basaiit, and it was agreed that 
Basant should kill Mukhtaru-d daula, and that he should kill 
Asafu-d rlaula, and seat himself upon the mamad, Basant ’All 
Khan did not tell this secret to his other friends. Had ho made 
them his confidants, the design might have been fulfilled ; but by 
his concealment, the opportunity was lost. Mir Muhammad Amin, 
son of Mirza Yusuf the blind, having become acquainted with 
the design, associated with Mirza Sa'adat 'Ali Khan. 

One day, Basant ’Alt Khan invited Mukhtaru-d daula to 
dine in his house, and to sec the cold bath which he had made. 
Mukhtaru-d daula, ignorant of the treacherous destinations of 
the heavens, accepted this last entertainment, and rode to the 
bath, the place of his murder, which fate had prepared for him. 
After the dinner was over, dancing and drinking began. When 
Muklitaru-d daula had become drunk, Basant 'AJi Khan left the 
place on some pretence, after which, five ruffians, who had been 
appointed for the purpose, entered the room, and one of them, 
whoso name was Mir Talib ’Ali, put an end to Mukhtaru-d 
daiila’s existence Avith a dagger. 

When the news of this tragedy spread in the camp, Tafazzul 
Husain Khan reported it to Mirza Sa'adat 'All Khan, who, 
arming liimself, proceeded on horseback towards the tent of 
Asafu-d daula ; but Basant ’Ali Khan had arrived at the 
Nawab's before him, sword in hand, and exclaimed that ho had 
killed Miikhtaru-d daula. The Nawab cried, “Wliat! have 
you come here with a drawm sword to slay me alsoP” He 
said this, and made a signal to Baja Kaw&z Singh, who with 
one blow of his sword put Basant to death. In the mean time, 
came the uncle of Basant, whose name was Khwaja Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan, and he aimed a blow at Baja Nawaz Singh. 
One Ghularu ’Ali Khan rose to att;^£k Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan ; but Nawab Asafu-d daula prevented him, and >sent 
Ghulam Muhammad away with great honour. It was im- 
mediately after this that Mirza Sa'adat ’Ali Khan reached the 
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tent of i!lLsafu-d daula ; but having heard what had passed, re- 
turned to his own, and thence, accompanied by Tatazziil Husain 
Khan, hastened to the tent of Gusain TJnirao GIr, who placed 
liim in a boat which belonged to himself, and having given him 
a mare and some money, sent him off to a place of safety, wliero 
some friends afterwards joined him. These events took place 
ill the month of Safar, 1190 a.ii. (March- April, 1776 a.b.)- 


CL, 

JAMFU-T TAWARTKIT 


or 

F A K r R M U II A M M A 1 ). 

The author of this work is Fakir Muhammad, son of Kazi Mu- 
hammad Riza, inhabitant of Rajapur, panjana of Santapiir in 
Reiigal. 

The author says that he was from his youth devoted to 
lii.storical studies, and ho gives a list of all the works which he 
had collected and read ; hut iiono of them are of any novelty or 
peculiar iutorost. His compendium, however, is useful to the 
student of Asiatic history. It was printed at Calcutta in 1866 
A.D., at the press of Munshi Iradatudlah, and the press was 
corrected by Maulavi Khadirn Husain, a tcaclier in the Calcutta 
College. 

The work is divided into fourteen Sections. 

a)]STENl’S. 

The first eleven Sections contain, after the universal Eastern 
model, accounts of the Angels, Jinns, Prophets, Philosophers, 
Kings of Persia, Muhammad, his wives and battles, the Khalifs, 
Imams, the ’IJm may ides, the 'Abbasides, and their contemporary 
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Kings, and the Khans of the East and Turkistau, p. 1. Section 
twelfth relates to the successors of Timur, the Mahrattas, the 
Rulers of Oudh and Bengal, and the commencement of the Britisli 
dominion in India, p. 334. Section thirteenth gives a description 
of tlie inhabited portion of the world, and its seven grand divi- 
sions, p. 376. Section fourteenth relates to the Hindus, the 
invasion of tlie Muhammadans, and the Royal families of India, 
and closes with a brief account of America, p. 391. 

Size — 4to,, containing 410 pages of 27 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

EsiahUshment of Bri/iah Supremact/^ the Death of Namth 
Sirdjii-d datila} 

The capricious and puerile conduct pursued by Siraju-d daula 
from time to time, sucli as planting guns against the palace of 
Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, placing R&ja Dulabh Ram under 
the command of Mohan Lai, and threatening Jagat Seth that he 
would have him circumcised, actuated the latter and several other 
influential persons to enter into a confederacy against the Nawab. 
With the view, therefore, of overthrowing his power, Jagat 
Seth sent a message to the English, to the effect that, could they 
but agree to second the efibrts of his party in attacking and 
overcoming Siraju-d daula, thousands of people would be rescued 
from his oppression and tyranny. Jagat Seth at the same time 
promised to present the English with the sum of three hrora of 
rupees in the event of the successful issue of their operations. 
On the receipt of this message, the gallant English, on the plea 
of the delay on the part of the Nawab to pay the amount of 
compensation duo by liiin, prepared to take the field against him, 
with a body of two or tliree thousand troops. Siraju-d daula 
saw no alternative but to march from Murshidabad with his dis- 
aftected chiefs. The adverse parties t at Plassy, where the 
flames of war blazed on Thursday, the 5tli of Shawwal, 1170 
A.H, (23rd June, 1757 a.».). 

^ [See swprd, p. 211.] 
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Mir Madan and Mohan L41, advancing foremost, opened a 
galling lire from their guns. Just at this time a cannon-ball 
accidentally striking Mir Madan, he was left dead in the field of 
battle. 'JMiivS sad event altogether dispirited Sira]u-d daula, who 
now entreated Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan and Muhammad 
Sadik Khan (jiUm Miraii), in the most humiliating and abject 
terms, to do their utmost to preserve liis life and honour, in con- 
sideration of the ties of relationship which subsisted between 
thorn, and on account of the many favours which he and his 
larnily had formerly bestowed on them. The Mir, thinking this 
a fair opportunity of deceiving liiin, and tlius depriving him of 
liis power, advise<l him to recall the troops in advance, especially 
as the day had conu} to a close, and to recommence liostilities 
on the following day. 

Sirtlju-d daula, the victim of deceit, issued orders to Mohan 
Lai, who was then engaged, to desist from fighting any longer 
that day. Mohan Lai remonstrated, remarking that if lie wore to 
withdraw the troops from the field, it would not be possible to 
concentrate them again. But the unfortunate Nawab persisting 
in his determination, Mohan Lai w^is obliged to cease fighting. 
Scarcely had ho, liowevor, left the field, when liis troops fled, 
while the chiefs who were disaffected to the Nawab looked on 
with indifference. Siraju'd daula, seeing that all was lost, in 
great agitation of mind repaired to Mansur-ganj ; liere ho placed 
Latifu-n Nissa, and several otlicr females, on cars or litters, w4tli 
such portions of precious stones and gold muhars as he thought 
could be safely conveyed in them. With tiiese, and elephants 
laden with baggage, he quitted the place after midniglit, and on 
arriving at Bhagwan-gola, he with his family embarked in boats, 
and went towards Patna. 

After the retreat of Siraju-d daula, Mir Muhammad Ja’far 
Kliaii remained one day at Plassy, and concluding a treaty wdth 
Colonel Clive and the other English officers, on his arrival at 
Mansur-ganj, he was placed on the mmnad. On his accession to 
power, he caused to be engraved on his seal the titles of Shuja’u-l 
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Miilk Hisamu-d daula Mir Muhammad Ja‘‘far Kliau Bahadur 
Mahabat Jang; and in conjunction with Raja Dulabh Ram, 
he directed his attention to the settlement of the affairs of the 
State. Ho also ordered all the property of Siraju-d daula to be 
seized, and despatched his own son-in-law, Mir Muhammad 
Kasim Khan, in pursuit of Siraju-d daula. 

The fugitive Nawab had about this time arrived oppoKsite Raj- 
mah&l, where he disembarked, and put up at the dwelling of a 
fafnr named .Dan4 Shah. While Siraju-d daula was engaged in 
preparing his food, i\\Q fakir gave secret information to his pur- 
suers, who seized the Nawab, together with liis family, and 
brought them to Murshidabad on the l»5th of Shawwal, on which 
date he was, by order of Mir Miran, put to death by the hands 
of Muliarnrnad Beg. Siraju-d daula was Stibaddr of Bengal for 
one year two months and twenty-seven days. 

Mir Muhammad Ja'far Khan and liis son Miran, finding the 
time suited to their purpose, resigned themselves to a life of ease 
and pleasure, and ceased to pay tribute to the King. Mir Mu- 
hammad Ja’far also ceased giving alms. On being asked the 
reason of it, he said that while under Mali&bat Jang (’Alivard! 
Khan) ho felt no difficulty in spending money, it was like be- 
stowing a little water from a river; but now that he himself was 
in possession of the whole property, he could not spare a penny 
even to a friend. Mir JaTar Khan soon after imprisoned Ghasiti 
Jk'gairi and Amina Begam, daugliters of Mahabat Jang (‘‘Alivardi 
Khan), and the wife, daughter, and mother of Sirdju-d daula, 
and sent tliem to Jahangir-nagar. 

Tlic impure Miran used without the least liesitation to commit 
murder. Ho killed Khwaja IIMi ^\li Khan and Mir Kazim 
Khan, and blew Sadakat Muhammad Khan Zamindar and 
Shaikh 'Abdu-l Wah4b Kambu from the mouth of a cannon. 
He murdered many others, both men ar-id women. 

Miran was preparing to attack Khddiin Husain Kli4u, nephew 
of Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, who was at that time raising 
disturbances on the other side of ’Azimdbad. Having conceived 
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some suspicion of the two daughters of Mahabat Jang, he ordered 
thorn to be conveyed in a boat to the middle of the river, and to 
be there thrown overboard; in the mean time making the Begams 
believe that they were to go to Murshidabad. When Amina Begam 
and Ghasiti Begam were taken to the appointed place, tliey were 
informed of the cause of their being conveyed thither. The two 
sisters, after bathing and putting on clean clothes, cursed Miran, 
saying, “ O God, -we have done no harm to Miran, who, having 
brougl)t ruin on our family, and deprived our brothers of their 
rights, is now about to put us to death. Wc pray tliat he may 
soon bo struck dead by lightning for his cruel deeds."' Their 
prayer was heard ; for Miran, after arriving in the vicinity of 
Hajipur, attacked Khadim Husain Kh5.n, and after defeating 
liirn, pursu(?d liiiii ; but during the pursuit, on Thursday niglit, 
tlie 19th Zi-1 ka’da, in the year 1173 a.h. (4th July, 17G0 a.I).), 
while it was raining, a thunderbolt descended and struck Mirau 
and liis servant dead. 

Miraii's I’ejnains were buried at Ilajinalial. Mir Muljaniinad 
Ja'far Kluiii became insane after hearing of the death of his son, 
and this led to groat disorder in the management of the State. 
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jXm-i jam 

ov 

SAIYIl) AHMAD TOIA'N. 

“^The Cup or Mirror of Jamslnd/^ who is confoinuled by Eastern 
fabulists witli Solomon.^ Tliis cup was found filled witli tl»e 
Elixir of Immortality, upon the occasion of digging the found- 
ations of Pcrsepolis, and as it mirrored the whole world, this 
expression, or some other allusive to it, is not uncommonly 
applied to works on history; and the Jdm-i Jali&n-numdy Lo. 
“the World-reflector/’ mentioned in page 158 of this Yolume, is 
a title commonly bestowed upon the same magic mirror. Nizanu 
tells us tliat Alexander invented the steel mirror, by which it 
has been supposed allusion is made to the improved reflectors 
introduced by the Greeks. 

The Jdm-i Jam comprises tables of tlie Princes of the house 
of Timur, beginning with that Emperor ; including also the 
Salyid and Afghan Dynasties, and ending with Muhammad 
Bahadur Shah, the reigning King of Dchli at the time of 
publication ; giving altogether forty-three reigns. /The tables 
show the name of each King’s father and mother, his tribe, date 
of birth, place of accession, age at the time of accession, Hijra 
year of accession, chronogram of accession, period of reign, 
legend on coins, age at time of death, year of death, chronogram 
of death, honorific title after deatli, place of burial, and a very 
brief abstract of important events. 

^ See Rampoldi, Amiali Mmubmniy vol. ii. p. 403, and W. Thompson, AhhUhA- 
J<Wi/y pp. 37, 466. The /7f(/7 Kulznm says it is more correct to consider tlie cup as 
the mauufacture of Kai-Khusrd. 
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These useful tables were lithographed at Agra, in the A^ear 1840 
A.D., and at the conclusion is given a list of several excellent 
authorities, from which tho compiler drew his information, 
though it must bo confessed that some doubt may reasonably be 
entertained whether these authorities were really appealed to, for 
a private correspondence which I liavc held with the author on 
the subject has failed to elicit any information with respect either 
to their contents or their present possessors. Indeed, some which 
are quoted contain nothing whatever calculated to elucidate the 
period lie had under review. 

The author is Munshi Saiyid Ahmad Klian, Munsif of Dehli, 
Avho has also written and lithographed at Dclili a very good 
description of tlio remarkable buildings of that capital, ac- 
companied with lithographed representations of them. In the 
Preface to the Jdm~i Jam^ he gives liis genealogy, and details 
tho several honours acquired by his fathers. His ancestor in 
the ninth generation, who came originally from Hirat, was ap- 
pointed Siihaddr of Bidar, whicli ho takes care to inform us 
is equivalent in tho English language to “ GoA^ernor-deiieral."'* 
Another was a Kdzi^ equivalent to ‘‘Sessions Judge.” His 
maternal grandfather, Klnvaja Faridii-d din Ahmad Khan, was 
sent to condole with the King of Persia when his ambassador, 
Haji Khalil Khdn, Avas killed in an affray at Bombay. Tlio 
same pride of ancestry is exhibited by his elder brother, Saiyid 
Muhammad Khan, in tho Preface to tho excellent copy of 
Jahangir’s Autobiography collated by liim ; only, instead of 
construing Suhaddr to mean “ Governor-General,” he is content 
with tho humbler definition of “ Governor.” 

Size — Large 8\o. 
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MAJMA’U-L MULlTK 

AND 

ZUBDATU-L GIIARAIB 

OF 

MUHAMMAD RIZA'. 

The author of these works is Muhammad Riza, son of Abu-1 
!Naziin tlasani Ilusaiiii, who was honoured with the titles of 
Najmu-d daula Iftikbaru-l Mulk Hisdm Jang. 

Tlie author is a Saiyid of the Tib&tibd family, which, after 
leaving Medina, went to reside at Isfahto, and reinaiiiod for 
many generations employed in the lioyal Record Office. In the 
time of JJahidur Shall his ancestor in the fifth generation came 
to Hindustan, and after being received witli great kindness" by 
that Emperor, entered the service of Nawab Rurhanu-1 Mulk 
Abu-l Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, and ever since that his family 
liave continued in the service of the Nawabs of Oudh. 

His father was employed for some time in Bareilly, and subse- 
quently became minister to the pageant King of Dehli. Tlie 
author himself remained for nine years as Native Revenue 
Collector of Bareilly. After that district had been coded to the 
Company, and after the death of his father, he became deputy 
steward of the household, and ddrogha of the treasury of the 
King of Dehli. When the provinces of Ndgpur and Gondwdna 
were under the management of the Company, he remained for 
several years employed in those provinces by the British Govern- 
ment ; and being held in great respect by his superiors, he passed 
his time in great comfort and happiness, except when the re- 
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flection came over him, that he was far removed from his re- 
latives, and, being surrounded bj’’ Suiniis and Kafirs, might ruu 
some risk of abandoning the Shi’a religion. At last, he returned 
to Lucknow, and has remained ever since without any public 
employ. 

lie gives us this account of himself in the Preface to the 
Mafdtihit-r Hldsat^ and adds that his leisure was by no means idly 
wasted, for ho was not unobservant of the passing events of the 
day, and knowing that gold and jewels were fleeting possessions, 
and were not regarded in so precious a light as wisdom in the 
eyes of discerning patrons, ho determined upon writing a work 
which would immortalize his name ; and in fiirthcranco of this 
resolve, he abstracted one hundred and fifty works, whicli treated 
of religion and history, and made use of these abstracts in the 
large work of whiclx the present volume is a portion. 

The entire work is called Bahru-l Zakkhdr, “ The Tempestuous 
Sea,’"* and comprises the following volumes : — 

1. Mazdhim^l Adydn^ which treats of tlie clitlerent religions of 
the world, and chiefly of the Muhammadan faith, the Mu- 
hamniadau Saints and Sects, Saiyid Ahmad, etc., comprised in 
542 pages folio, containing 23 lines each. — II. Manzaru-l 
which treats of Astronomy and Geography, and is still iiicom- 
[jlete for w'ant of some philosophical iiistruments which the 
author is unable to procure. It is also called KhuvHhid-i hdmi\ 
“ The Resplendent Sun,’’ as the W'ords contain tlie chroiiograiii 
of the date 1261 a.h. (1845 a.d.). Its present size extends to 
224 pages folio, of 20 lines each. — III. Ma/mahi-l the 

subject of the present article, — IV. M<\fdHJm~r Fddmt, — V. 
AklihdrdUi IliruU the subject of the succeeding article. — Yl. 
Naghnia-i ^Andalih^ on the subject of poetry, music, Hindu and 
Persian, the rules of versification, and a biography of the Poets. 
A small folio volume of 300 pages, and 20 lines to a l)age. 

This large work was commenced about the year 1260 a.d. 
(1844 A.D.). It may be considered the second edition of another 
workj which the industrious author composed in five volumes 
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between the years 1816 and 1830, under the name of Zubdaiu^l 
Ghardib^"^ “ The Marrow of Marvels ; but it is strange that in 
the Preface to his later work ho never alludes to the former onn. 
Though it is not divided in the same way, he has fully availed 
himself in the Bahni-l ZalcMidr of the matter contained in the 
Znbdatihl Ghardih. That work is distributed in the following 
manner, but eacli volume lias not a separate designation. 

!• The first to the fifth Book give an account of tbo 
Creation, Jinns, early Prophets, Muhammad, the Khalifs and 
Imams; II. I'lie sixth and seventh Books give an account of 
the early Kings of Persia, the ^Umrnayides, ’Abbasides, Saljiiks, 
Atabaks, and other independent Muhammadan Monarchies ; III. 
Tlie eighth Book, on the Hindus and the Sultans of Dehli, 
Gujarat, Malwa, the Dakhin, etc.; IV. The ninth Book, on the 
Timurian dynasty of Hindustan, and the establishment of British 
supremacy; V. The tenth Book, on the Philosophers, Poets, 
Saints, and literary characters. 

The author, not satisfied with so much prose, has also indited 
poetry, and has assumed tho poetical designation of Nafni “ a 
star,'* under whicli head lie appropriates an article to himself in 
tho biographical portions of these works. In that article wc find 
that it is his intention some day or other to write his personal 
memoirs, and give an ac(;ount of tho celebrated cliaracters with 
whom he has associated. 

Tho Majma^u-l A[uluk is not regularly divided into Chapters 
or Books. 

COOTEXTS. 

Prefixee, p. 1 ; On Eras and the Hindu Jugs and Bajas, p. 2 ; 
On the early Persian Dynasties and other Kings preceding 
Islam, p. 30 ; On the ’Umrnayides, '‘Abbasidos and their branches, 
p. 128; On the Saffarians, Samanis, Isma’ilians, etc., p. 170; 
On the Turks, Saljiiks, Atabaks, Af^hare, Abdalis, etc., p. 232 ; 
On the Ghaziuvides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghans 

Mn the chronogram which gives the date of 1231 a.h. (1846 a.d.), the author 
calls work Zubda Ghaniib^ without the Arabic article. 
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of Delili, p. 250; On the Kmi^s of Jaiinpur, MalwS,, Gujarat, 
the Dakhin, etc., p. 288 ; On the Thnurian Sovereigns of 
India, p. 360. 

Size — Folio, containing 458 pa^c^es, witli 26 linos to a page, 

The transactions in this volume do not extend beyond the short- 
lived reign of Sliah Jahan II., and are recorded in so abridged a 
form as to be of very little interest. Indeed, of both entire works, 
\\\Q Bahni- 1 Zakkhdr and ZabdaUi4 Ghardih, lie says that “ho 
has compressed his matter into so small a space, that it is like 
placing the ocean in tlic palm of the hand, or a <lesert within a 
span**s length. 

The MajtnriH-l Mnfuk is at present very litth^ known. My 
copy was obtained from the author <liroct. 
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AKHBi^Rii^T-I HIND 


OF 

MUHAMMAD IILZK. 

This volume is by the same author, and forms part of the Bahr-i 
Zakkhdr. Tlie words of the title form the date of the completion 
of the volume, viz. 1264 a.h. (1847-8 a.d.)* 

The work contains at the beginning’ some matter which is 
included in the Mnjm(Cu-l MiMky but the greater part of the 
volume embraces a much later period than that work extends to, 
for we have an account of the Sutlej campaigns, and our first 
entry into Lahore. Much of this latter portion is included in 
the fourth volume, the Mafdtihii-r Eiusat. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Hindu dates and religions, the boundaries of 
^mdust^ln, its subjection to the Kings of l^ran, and the in- 
troduction of the Muhammadan religion into Hindustan, etc., 
p. 2; Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tiighliks, and Afghans of 
Dehli, p. 31 ; Kings of Jaunpiir, Malwa, Gujarat, and the 
Dakhin, etc., p. 48 ; Tiiiiurian sovereigns of Dehli, down to 
’Alamgir II., p. 68 ; Shdh 'Alain, p. 125 ; Muhammad Akbar 
II., p. 173 ; English in India, p. 200 ; Nawabs of Oudh, 
p. 263; Afghans of Farrukh&bad, p. 356; Rajputs and Jats, 
p. 374 ; Nizams of the Dakhin, Haidar 'AH, Tipu Sultan, etc., 
p. 407 ; Mahrattas, p. 437 ; Siklis and Bundelas, p. 485. 

Size- — Folio, containing 522 pages of 20 lines each. 

Although this volume was so lately composed, the author 
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seems to be a<]jain re-writing it, for in a letter with which he lias 
favoured me, I find he is enlarging it, and has divided it into 
tliirteon different Chapters. In his old age he seems to have 
preserved his literary energies unimpaired, and it is to be hoped 
that ho has in the mean time studied to make himself better 
acquainted with matters of European politics and science, than 
he was wlien he indited his first edition. 

KXTllACT. 

Governor- General Marquifi WrlfcHlvy, 

This nobleman resembling Joseph in beauty and Suhn'ib in the 
field of battle, was lord of the country of generosity, and master 
of liberality and benevolence. The pen in writing his name 
turns to a sugar-cane in the hand of the composer, and the gale 
of the spring is rendered fragrant by his munificence. Ho re- 
ceived his instruction in England, from tho brother of Lord 
(■ornwallis. "Fhe laws of Hindustan wore tho chief objee't of 
his study. Some years before, he had been in tlic Dakhin, and 
rendered valuable services there. First, the French had acquired 
great power and influence in the country around Haiilarabad, an 
account of which shall In? given in the chapter which contains a 
history of that city ; but this wise nobleman by his judicious 
measures expelled them thence in such a manner that they put 
down their arms, acknowledged their pusillanimity, and wbre 
driven out of the Xsafs (Nizanrs) State, Instead of a French, 
an English army was employed, and a handsome annual con- 
tribution of upwards of thirty /ucs* was fixed for its maintenance 
by the government of Flaidarabad. 

After this, the army which was stationed in Madras, at the 
very time that an expedition was setting out against Tipu Sultan 
the son of Haidar Naik, espoused the interests of Tipu, such an 
enemy as the English never have had or will have to contend witli 
in India. Wellesley, having .settled affairs at Haidarabad, went 
to Madras, collected the English forces, and having animated and 
encouraged the troops, who were quite exhausted and dispirited, 
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on account of haviiin: been enjjaiied in warfare for twelve or 
fourteen years, and having given them hopes of obtaining 
plunder, prej)ai'ed them to sell their lives. He thus destroyed 
the Sultan, took possession of Seringa})atain and its fort, and 
obtained plunder to tJie amount of of rupees ; among which 
there was a tent whicli was presented to the JTawab Wazir of 
Lucknow, and the like of which was never prepared even in that 
State. 

In short, lie adorned the cliair of governorship in 1798 a.d. 
Every one felt vsatisfi(‘d and consoled, because he appreciated 
merit, and was a master of wisdom and the pen. As the 
llonourablo Oonmany was greatly in debt, no one would take 
tlio government paper at four per cent., so in his time it was 
raised to twelve per cent. The army was largely augmented by 
new levies. In liis time, too, orders were given to the English 
presses to print books relating to the Hindu religion, such as tlie 
Ramayaua, etc. The College of Fort William was founded, and 
every officer who lauded from English ships in Hindustan was 
lirst taught in it the language of this country, and was admitted 
into tlio public service only after examination. 

Next year the Covernor- General demanded a contribution 
from the Navvab Wazir, and the territory which was possessed by 
him was divided equally between both tlie governments. Terri- 
toty to the value of one kror and thirty-five lacs of rupees, whioli 
afterwards increased to an annual revenue of two Jerors, was added 
to the possessions of the llritisli Government. The copy of tiie 
treaty, with a full detail of it, will be given in the chapter on 
the Wazarat, 

After the acquisition of these two territories, viz. that of Tipu 
and that ceded by the Jfawab Wazir, which extended from 
Allahabad up to Farrukh&bad, the English prepared themselves 
for the Mahratta campaign, and in 1803 a.d. a battle was fought 
with Sindhia and llolkar, an account of which shall be given in 
the history of the Peshwas and the Dakhini chiefs. 

General Wellesley, the brother of the Governor-General, who 
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commanded the Dakhin army, defeated the Mahrattas, and 
Iiaving placed Baji Rao. Peshwa on the niusvati^ took a small 
portion of the territory of the Dakhin and lialf of Gujarat for 
the British Government. Afterwards, the English defeated the 
lllioiisla Mahrattas, and took some territory from tlicin also. 
Then they conquered the entire provinces of Deldi and iiigra, 
and repulsed the French army which was in the pay of the 
Malirattas. They also gave a signal defeat to Har Nath, the 
I)oiidsinaii of llolkar, at Shali-Jahanabad. 

General Gerai’d Ijord Lake was apj)ointed to command the 
army which was despatched towards the west. lie achieved 
great conquests, an account of which has been given above, in the 
general history of the Empire. Battles were also fought with 
Amir Khan, and a largo tract of country fell into the hands of 
the Eriglisli in the districts of Kalpi and Banda. The Govern- 
ment then regulated tlio affairs of the King of Dohli ; and an 
annual sum ,of fifteen lacs of rupees was sanctioned for Ilis 
Majesty's expenses. After this, they made an arrangement for 
the temple of Jaganndth, which is a celebrated Hindu place of 
worship and pilgrimage in the district of Orissa ; and assigned a 
small portion of the income derived from it to the Brahmins and 
guardians of the temple. They prohibited the custom of drown- 
ing children at Gangastigar. 

In short, before the arrival of this Governor-General, Ahe 
Honourable Company’s territory did not exceed seven krors of 
rupees in revenue ; but through tliu groat prosperity of this 
conquering noble, it increased to such an extent that it yielded 
an annual revenue of about fifteen krorn. 

The llegulatioii, according to which tahsilddrs were allowed to 
take one-tenth of the revenue realized through them remained in 
I'orco for six years, and tho .doors of prosperity wore opened upon 
the face of the world. Notwithstanding that for the conquest of 
territory an expenditure of krors of rupees is necessary, yet the 
Court of Directors would not open their eyes to the necessity. 
They still thought that, as of old, their servants might reside in 
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the country as merchants and aliens, without taking the whole of 
Hindustfi,!! into their grasp. They did not know that now, on 
every inch of land, enemies, who possessed large forces, such as 
the Mahrattas and the Pindaris, had arisen. They also did not 
do the Gov'ernor-Gencral the justice to consider how much 
countiy he had conquered, and to what extent he had augmented 
the annual revenue of the Government. From want of in- 
formation, they reproached him for the enormous expenses he 
had incurred in his undertakings. In the same manner as they 
liad treated Colonel Clive and Governor Hastings, they brought 
groundless accusations against this Govern or- General also. Lord 
Moira in England persisted more than any one else in his oppo- 
sition. Consequently Lord Wellesley resigned the government 
and returned home. Lord Cornwallis was then a second time 
sent to Ilindustaii by the Court of Directors. He travelled as 
far as Ghazipur, and then expired. In short, the Marquis 
governed with full authority for a period of ten entire years, 
liaving gained thousands of tlianks and praises in Hindustan. 
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MIF'MHU-T TAWA'RrivII 

or 

T H O M AS \V I L L I A M B E A L E . 

This ‘‘Key of History'*’ is a work liiglily creditable to the 
industry and ingenuity of the compiler, Mr. Thomas William 
Jicale, a clerk in tlie office of the Board of Revenue at Aigra. 

lie has collected in this volume tlie many chronogranimatie 
dates relating to important events in Asia, and especially in India, 
since tlio introduction of tho Hijra era. In those are included 
the exact year and date of the birtlis and deaths of Muhammadan 
kings, philosophers, and other eminent men. He has extracted 
them from the most celebrated histories in which they are care- 
fully recorded, and he lias copied the memorial inscriptions on 
tombs, mosques, gardens, tanks, forts and palaces. He has him- 
self, as have also his friends, composed several new ones, whicli 
arc inserted in tho work. The Christian, Hindi, Fasli, Illahi 
and Jalali eras are also occasionally given. 

Although, to a superficial observer, this mode of recording 
events may appear a veritable mataiotechnia, yet it is not with- 
out great use in any disputed point of chronology, for it does not 
admit of any errors, as in the case of numerals, since not only 
meaning, but in most instances rhyme and scansion, are required 
for a perfect comprehension of the dates. To them might we 
with justice transfer Joseph Scaliger’s address to tho venerable 
Olympiads : “ Hail, yo guardians of time, ye vindicators of the 
truth of history, yo bridlers of the fanatical licence of chrono- 
. legists ! ” 
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This" kind of inemoria technica was never in much use in 
Europe, although the Ilornan system of notation admits of it. 
Ill ancient literature it seems to have been altogether unknown, 
and even in modern times, when, in the middle of the sixteenth 
iK'Dtury, the taste for anagrammatic trifling was so strong, it was 
seldom applied to this more useful purpose. 

The following instances will show to. the European reader the 
use and application of a chronogram, by combining the immerical 
values attached to the capital letters according to the Ilornan 
system : — 

gloria lausque Deo sacCLorYM in srecVla sunto, 
but this is a very lame instance, as some letters, which have a 
value assigned to them, are omitted from tlie computation. 

A bettor example is to be found in the distich composed by 
Godart, on the birth of Louis XIV., in the year 1638, on a day 
wherein there happened to bo a conjunction of the Eagle with 
the Lion’s Heart : 

eXorlens DeLpliIn aqYlLte CorDIsqVe Leonis 
CongressV gaLLos spe L£etltIa([Ye refeCIt. 

In the Persian system, which is called Jummnl (Addition), the 
letters of the alphabet have a numerical value assigned to tliern, 
according to a particular scale styled Ahjad,, because the first 
four units are represented by that word; a being equal to 1, 
h to 2, j to 3, d to 4, The sentence which contains the date 
should always be significant : the consequence is, that awkward 
methods are sometimes resorted to in order tq combine both sense 
and chronology. 

There are four principal modes of using the scale. 

1st. Muiktky in which all the letters are requisite to the forma- 
tion of the date. There is an inferior kind of Mutlak^ in which 
only some of the letters of the text are used. 

2nd. T(i miya-ddhhilu in which the numerical value of tlie 
letters used is less than the date required; in which case we are 
told that some other word or letter will complete the date. 

3rd. To! miya-hhdriji^ the contrary of the preceding, in which 
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the numerical value is excessive, and we are therefore told that 
we must deduct some word or letter. 

4th. Tavahik^ an acrostic, in which tlic initial or final letter 
of each verse composes the date. 

All these kinds are illustrated in various parts of this work, 
and we may suppose that, under the licence granted in the second 
and tliird instances, some of them are very ill-constructed. Many 
however, exhibit, to say the least, great inventive faculty. 

Take, for instance, the example at p. 309, where in thirty-one 
distichs the first line throughout represents the date of Akbar’s 
accession, and the second line throughout represents the date of 
Jaliaiigir^s birth. Or take the following from p. 219 : 

irv rr n‘ irv 

fr* CIV C!iv fr* 

This quatrain represents the death of Babar in eight diftbreiit 
ways ; each liemisticli by itself represents the date ; they tliere- 
fore give the date four times. The fifth is obtained by combining 
tlie unpointed letters of the first liemisticli with the pointed 
letters of the second hemistich. The sixth, by taking the un- 
pointed letters of the second hemistich. The seventh, by taking 
the pointed letters of the second line, and the eighth, by combin- 
ing the unpointed letters of the second line. 

I have a chronogram mat ical treatise in my possession which 
evinces even more labour than this. In it the events of Bengal 
in 1170 A.H. are related in prose, and each separate sentence 
gives the date of 1170, and the number of sentences amounts 
also to 1170. The narrative runs in so easy a flow that it would 
he difficult, without knowing it, to surmise that tliere was any- 
thing artificial about its construction. 

There are other works of a similar nature to this which have 
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been written in India, such as the Tarllch-^ndmat and a few others 
with like names, but none so copious or so well arranged as this. 

The Miftdhu4 Tawdrikh was lithographed at Xgra in 1849. 
The outer margin very conveniently contains a column, in which 
is inserted each date in numerals, and in regular chronological 
succession. It possesses other advantages, besides giving the 
mere dates. It gives short notices of each Asiatic dynasty, 
and a brief account of each reign, as well as several biographical 
notices of distinguislied individuals who have shone in the politics 
and literature of the Muhammadan world. 

The Miftdhxi-t Tawdrikh is divided into thirteen Sections, each 
representing a Century of the Hijra. 

CONTE Nl'S. 

Preface, p. 1 ; First Century, p. 7 ; Second, p. 23 ; Third, p. 
31 ; Fourth, p. 41 ; Fifth, p. 40; Sixth, p. 64 ; Seventh, p. 79 ; 
Eighth, p. 114; Ninth, p. 158; Tenth, p. 203; Eleventh, p. 
288 ; Twelfth, p. 429 ; Thirteenth, p. 542. 

Some of the most conspicuous Indian dynasties and reigns 
occur at the following pages : — Ghaznivide Dynasty, p. 51 ; 
Ghorian Dynasty, p. 79 ; Timur, p. 159 ; Sultans of Malwd. 
p. 185 ; Sultans of the Dakhin, p. 190 ; Sultans of Gujarat, p. 
202; Babar, p. 215; Sher Shah, p. 226; llumayun, p. 237; 
Akbar, p, 245 ; Jahangir, p. 308 ; Shah-9ahan, p. 344; Aurang- 
zeb, p. 394 ; Jlahadur Shah, p. 446 ; Muhammad Shah, p. 459 ; 
Shah VYlam, p. 616 ; Akbar II., p. 565. 

Size— Quarto, containing 609 pages of 25 lines each. 


END OF VOL. vi[l. 
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Shco Parsh^d, viii. 175 
Sher 'All Ja’fari Afsos, viii. 6 
Shigarf-ndmay vi. 197 
Shir- Shdhiy ii . 451 
Shukru-llali, iii. 17 
Siddhdntasy ii. 7 
Sikandar-ndmay iii. 236 
Silk-i Suluky vi. 485 
Singhdsan iaitisiy v. 513, 571; viii. 5, 
377 

SirdiA *Afify vi. 484. See Shams-i Sirtij. 

Hqfjy viii. 161 

Tawdrikhy vi. 231 

SirafA Jalulu-d din, ii. 550 
SiyaruA Arwdh, viii, 158 

Hindi y viii. 41 

Mntn-aJchkhiriny viii. 194 

SubhA Sddik, vi. 463 
SubhCin, vii. 123 

Rai, viii. 5 

SuluimSin, tho Merchant, i. 1 
SuruA Bulddn, i. 41 
Snaruta, v. 572 


TahakdtA Akbari, ii. 432, 435, 451, 460, 
463, 467, 473, 477 ; iv. 6; v. 177 
AMar Shuhi, v, 177 

— Jidhariy iv. 288 

Ndsiriy ii. 205, 259, 430, 474 ; 

iii. 93 


. Shdh JaMni, v. 478 ; vii. 133 


Tabari, i, 102; ii. 418 


n, 'I 


iv. 199, 522 


Tqfhimy 

Tafhimu-t Tanjim, 

TnfsirA Tatar Khdni, iii. 367 
TaghhatuA Murddy i. 328 
Tahir Muhammad, i. 253 ; vi. 195 
TahkikiiA Trdb, iii. 16 
TahnuUp-ndnia, viii. 100 
Tajammul llu-saiii, viii. 413 
T5jii-d dfn, vi. 489 

'Isa, ii. 16 

TdJuA JPutuhy ii. 53 
■ — — Madsir, ii. 204 

Tawdrikhy ii. 204 

Takiu-d din, vi. 239 
TakmilaA Akbar-ndma, vi. 103 
TakwimuA Bulddn, ii. 407 
Talabu-n Nur, vi. 492 


Tdlif i Kalb, etc., vi. 492 
TamhihuA Jdhilin, viii. 404 
TaranumiA 'Ishky i. 347 
Tdi'ikhuA *Abbds, ii. 157 

*AbduA Hiikky vi. 175 

Ahmad Shdh, viii. 104 

Ahmad Shuhi, viii. 377 

Akbar, viii. 8 

Akbar Shdhiy viii. 41, 314 
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Trlrfkhu-l Ahhari^ viii. 377 

yl7-e Suhitktigtn^ ii. o3 

'Alai, iii. 67, 523 

— 'AlaU’d din, iii. 67 

din Khilji, viii. 2, 8 

'Alamgtri, vii. 152 

^ Alamglr-ndma, vii. 155 

Alamgir Sdni, viii. 140 

^//y, ii. 432, 471, 562 ; v. 150 

A mini, ii. 1-5 

Badduni, ii. 432 ; v. 477 

— Bahadur Shdhi, vi. 177, 484 ; 

vii. 565, 569; viii. 8, 377 
Bahlol, viii. 314 

— Bnhmani, viii. 164 

•— Baihahi, ii. 53 

B(htt, viii. 200 

Bindkiti, iii. 55 

Ohaghatdi, vi. 393 ; viii. 21 

Ddiidi, iv. 434 

BaulaUi Yamini, ii. 1 82 

Bniz Bnklmh, viii. 175, 176 

Barrukh Siyar, viii. 41 

Firi&hta, vi. 207, 532 

Firoz iShdhi (Barni), iii. 93 

Firoz Shdhi (of Izzu-d din), viii. 

8, 314, 377 

firoz Shdhi (Shamf3-i Siruj), iii. 

.269 


5, 7, 9 ; iv. 3 

Tughlih, viii, 2 

Guzida, il. 430, 481 ; iii. 00 

Ildfiz Ahrk, iv, 1 

Haidar Jidzi, vi. 574 

JJaiza7n Ndhi, ii. 281, 285 

Haji Muhammad Kaudahdri, vi, 

572. See Hfiji Muhammad. 

— JlakimdnA Bind, vi. 673 

Mnkki,y\. 176 

Jfazrat Saltanat ShVdri, iv, 4 

Bmry, viii. 411 

Bind, ii. 1, 403; iv. 558 

Bindi (of Rustam ’All), iv. 200 ; 

viii. 40 

Bind mi Sind, i. 131 

: — Bumdyun, iv. 213; v. 136 

Ihrdhmi, iv. 213 vi. 211, 216 

'■ ■ Ibrahim Khan, viii. 257 
'■ Irddat Khan, vii. 534 

I rich or Irij, v. 185; viii. 314 

.... Jahdngir-mima Sniimi, vi. 2.51 

Jahdn Kmhd (Juwaini), ii, 384 

■■"■■■■ Jahdn Kushdi (Nddir-ndma), 

viii. 99 ' 

^ — Janndhi, vi. 570 

— Jugal Kish war, viii. 300 

— — Kamil, ii. 244 
-- — — Kashmiri, viii. 377 
Khdji Khan, vii. 207 


Ghdzdn, 
Ghdzdni^ 
GhimsuA din 


u- 


Tdrikhu-l Khan Jahdn Lodi, v. 67 

Mahmud Ghaznavi, viii. 2 

Mahmiidi, ii. 526 ; iii. 236 : viii. 

2, 41 

Mahmud Suhuktigin (of ^Unsuri), 

viii. 7, 314 

Majdiil, ii. 260 

MamdlikA ITind, \m, 200 

Mandzilu-l Futuh, viii. 144 

Muhammad Shdk, viii. 2 

Muhammad Shdhi, viii. 21, 70, 

103, 377 

Mas*udi, ii. 53, 407 

- Ma*8umi, i. 212 

Mirza Baidar, vi. 574 

Atuhdrak Shdhi, iv. 6 

— — Afufazzali, vii. 141 

Muhammadiy vi. 484 

Alulk^i Ashdm, vii. 199 

Mvlla Muhammad Ghaznatvi, ii. 

433. See TawdrikhA Mahniide 

Muluk-i 'Ajaw, ii. 157 

Muzaffari, viii. 316 

Nddirn-z Zamcmi, viii, 70 

ndma, viii. 143 

Ndsiri, ii. 53, 266, 284, 392, 430, 

507, 508, oil 

Nizd^ni, V. 1, 177 ; vi. 197 

— — FddshdhunA Bind, iv. 558 

Jlnmdyun, iv. 558 

Bashidi, V. 127 

8adr-i Jahdn, vi. 572 

0 Sair-i Jahdngiri, viii. 354 

Saldtin-i Afdghana, v. 1 

Sahiiin~i Ohori, vi. 178 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ Saldiin-i Bind, vi. 492 

SaUm Shdhi, vi. 251, 256 

Shdh 'Ahtm, viii. 393 

Shdh 'Alam Shdhi, viii. 377 

Shdh ^Alam Bahadur Shdh, vii. 

568 

Shahdbu-‘d din Ghori, \iii. 2, 7 

Shahdhi, viii. 41 

Shahddat-i Farrukh Siyar n viii. 

232 

Shdh-Jrthdni, viii. 377 

Shdh-Jahdni J)ah-sdla, vii. 1 

Sher Shdh, viii. 314 

Shet'-Shdhi, iv. 301 

— iLS’«, i. 212 

Suhnktigin, ii. 53 

Sultan Kizdmi, v. 177 

Tdhirt, i. 253; vi. 197 

Wassdf, iii. 24 

Yamini, ii. 14, 58, 429, 435 ; iv 

188 

Zuhda, vi. 183 

Tarjuma^i Futuhdt, \\. 

Yamini, ii. 15 ; iv. 168 

Tarkhan-^ndma, i. 300 
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Tatar KMni, vi. 486 
Tatimma-i Wdki*dUi Jahdngiri^ vi. 302 
Tiiukydti Kisraviya, vi. 517 
Xauzikdt^i llashUliy iii. 14, 20 
TtiwdrUch-i Mukamd^ ii. 1 

— Humuyuni, iv. 213 

MahmuiU, ii. 514, 519, 527, 529 

TazJiyatU’-l Anisdr^ iii. 24 
Tazkira-i Anand lidm Muhhlis^ viii. 70 
■ Chayhcitdl, vi. 393; viii. 17 

— — - DmUat JShdhf ii. 561 

FukaM^ viii. 26 

Saldtin^ vi. 178 

Shu*ard^ viii. 26 

ITmard^iy. 295; viii. 192 

WdkCdt^ V. 136; vi. 117 

Tibb-i Sikandari^ iv. 451 
Timdr, iii. 389 
Tnnur-iidma, viii. 164, 377 
TnhfaUi Akhar SMhi^ iv. SOI, 303 ; 
tiii. 314 

— Kirdm^ i. 327 

Mujdhidhij viii. 406 

Mumiuin, vi. 480 

“ Saldtiiiy vi. 230, 466 

siff/icirj iii. 534 

Tbzak‘i lid bar iv. 218 

Jahdngiri^ vi. 251, 256, 276 

Timkriy iii. 380 

' Umariy iii. 573 

L'lnr^io Singh, viii. 374 

HTiisuri, iv. 189, 515; viii. 7, 314, 377 

Usulti-t Tihby viii. 161 

MTibi, ii. 14, 429; iv, 188 

Vishnu FurdnUy viii. 377 

JVakdi NVamat Khan^ vii. 200 
IVakf-ndmUj iii, 382 
iVdk’Cdt-i Akbariy vi. 9 


WdkVdUi Azfariy viii. 234 

Bdbarty iv. 218 ; vi. 315 

Jdhangiriy vi. 252, 276, 360 

Mushtdkiy iv. 534 

Shaikh Fuizty vi. 116 

Wakidi, i.. 114 
Wdmik 0 "Azruy iv, 189 
\V6rid, viii. 21 
AVassaf, ii. 451 ; iii. 24 
Wastu-l Haydty iii. 525, 534 
Wikdyd-i Asad licg^ vi. 150 

Yddgdrd liahddnriy viii. 417 
Yahya bin Alirnad, iv, 6 

’Abdu-1 Latif, iv. 2!:>3 

y^akut, i. 95 
iazdi, iii. 478 

Zddu-l Mutakiy/Hy vi. 491 
Zafnr-ndmay iii. 390, 478; iv. 91 ; vii 
‘20, 132 

Zaliir Delilawi, vi. 488 
ZainuA Akhbdr, ii. 432 ; iv. 557 
Zakariya al Kazwiiu, i. 91 
ZakhiraluA JihawdniHy v. 178 
Zakhira Khwdrism iShd/ii, vi. 417 
Ziau-d din Barni, iii. 93, 310 
Zikr-i Khimibi Ihhiiy iii. 317 

Uuluky vi. 179, 481, 402 

I ZlnatU’l Mojdlisy ii. 197, 506 
1 Taicdrikhy vii. 166 

I Zubdatu-l Akhbdr y viii. 374 
- •■ — »>•» Akhbdrdty viii. 70 
■ ' ■ Ghardihy viii. 432-4 
— — Tawdrikh (Abdu-1 Karim), vii. 
199 

(Ohuliim Baait), viii. 202 

(Jamalu-d din), iii. 61 

liaisanghdri (Hafiz Abr i) 

iv. 1 ; vi. 183 

(Nuru-1 llakk), vi. 182. 
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The usUrisk (*) calls 


(R), vi. 313 i 

rVbhiibudi, i. 65 I 

Abbd (AbiS), iii. 25 (> • 

fVbiria, i. 507 
Ab-i siyah (K), iv. 37, 04 
Ab-kand, iv. 247 ! 

rtibkashidii (U), i. 238 | 

Abrfisa, i. 450 
Abri, i. 34 ! 

Abrdn, i. lo i 

Absiii, vi, 225 
Abii, ii. 230, 365 j 

Abuhar,n.350 ; iii.269,272 j 
Accainos, i. 514 ! 

Achlfigar, vii. 53 ! 

AdainpOr, v. 5H I 

AdashlAn, i. 64 ; 

Aden, n'ii. 389 | 

Adhoni, vii. 336. Sve Adorn' • 
' A d il k bud Fariiin, vi ii . 390 ; 
’ Adil Shahi Kokan, vii. 345 j 
AdinapOr, i. 47 i 

Adorii, vi. 230, vii. 366, 531 I 
Afghan, iv. 1G3 ; 

Afghanistan, ii. 408, 422, j 
457 j 

Afgbauptir, iii. 174, 235, 
528 ^ I 

Afghaiishtila, ii. 114 | 

Aga-mab&,l, v. 397 
Agham, i. 362, 502 

Kot, i. 362 I 

Lohfina, i. 362 

Agharfibad, vii. 229 ; 

Aghushta, i. 87 
Agra, iv. 205,256,257,263, 
319,368,450,524 ; V.03, 
99, 203, 295, 491, 490 ; 
vii. 482, 483 ; viii. 228 
Agrinagara, i. 393 
Agroha, iii. 245 
Agrowali, iii. 300 
A ban, i. 229 
Abangar&n, it. 285 
Ahhr, ii 62;iv.47, 82; v. 
606 


attention to the additions and correctiom at the end. 


Ahlrwhra, viii. 68 
AbmadsibAd, iii. 248; v. 
193, 196, 197, 342, 405, 
431 ; vi. 353, 3o8 ; vii. 
454, 527 pass. 

(in Panjab), li. 440 

Aliiviudnagar, v. 360, 441 ; 
vi. 70,99,144,205, 241, 
247, 323, 380, 416, 434, 
437 ; vii. 58 
Ahmad Shkbi, viii. 145 
Absaniibad, vii. 534; viii. 
16 

Abriini, iii. 428, 492 

Abu (R), V. 325 

Aliunat, vii. 53 

Ahwaz, i. 440 

Aibak, v. 230 

Ai'U i, 83 

Ailam, vii. 17 

Ainfi, i. 16 

'Airi-zarba, ii. 248 

* 'Aisi, V. 429 

Ajaj, i. 63 

’Ajani, ii. 237 

Ajmir, ii. 213, 214, 225, > 

I V, 274, 283; vi.2l, 347; : 
I vii. 139, 241 ; viii, 52 

I (in Siwhlik), V. 497 

I A jodb, i. 66 
i Ajodhaii, ii. 630 ; iii. 421, 

! 487,630; iv.29,; v.336, 

! 561 

AjtahCid, i. 207 
AjGdhya, ii. 530, 531 
Ak, V. 397 ^ 

AkaranJ Bakardi. 396,554 
Akbsirkbad, viii. 275, 353, 
366 

Akbar-nagar, v. ISG; vi. 

391,408-9,416; vii. 260 
Akbar-puT, vii. 18, 218, 
451, 472 

i Akh&nOr, viii. 94 
* Akb&r, V. 446 
i Akhirinpdr, vi. 229 


AkhUit, viii. 31 
Akliij, vii. 310 
Ak-malKil, v. 397 
Al, v. 290 ; viii. 160 
Alaghk&ni, iii. 300 
Alah-annlt, ii. 571 
Alahwhr (L5boro), i. 116; 
ii. 414 

Alahw&z, ii. 414 
Alakhiiandfi, i. 50 
'Alaingir-nagar, vii. 144, 
275 

Alaradt, ii. 574 
*Alang, vii. 10, 11, 35 
Al Bailamfin, i. 123, 126, 
442 


Al liaizia,i. 119,128,448. 
Sec BaizSi 

Albari, ii. 320, 360 


)>• 


14,31 


A I Danr, 

Alddr (Al Riir), 
Alexandria, i. 365 
Albtihi, iv. 530 
All, V. 290 
’Alijan (R), i. 501 
* AH Ma.sjul,vi. 314; viii. 77 
’Aliputra, i. 323 
Aliya, vi. 126 
Alka, vii. 57 
Al Kharuj, i. 81 
Alluhi'ibad, vi.411 ; vii.273, 
486; viii. 182,229,408 
♦Alla.b5p<ir (zVlbanpur J'), 
V. 91 4 

Allah-hand, i. 403 
Al Mabfuza, i. 126 
, Aloda, vi. 296 
AJola, viii. 116, 119 
Alor, i, 14, 23, 27, 37, 48, 
- 79, 138, 152, 188, 192, 

- 193,256, 311, 363, 455 
. Al Rur, i. 23, 27, 28, 30, 
37,122, 128. SeeKXiix 
AlrOr (R), i. 448 
Alsakh, i. 122, 203 
Al Udaif5n, i. 129, 451 
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Alwar, iv. 61, 273, 274; 

V. 189, 203, 329 ; vi. 21 
Amak, i. (34 
Amvinkbfid, vi. 337 
Amardi, vi. 311 
Ainarkot, v. 212 ; viii. 97. 

!Sec 'Umarkot 
Aniarpur, i. 251 
Aniartali, v. 440 
Aniarun, v. 444 
Ambush Jit, vii. 370 
AnibajogAi, vii. 16 
Ainbala, iv. 249, 441, 486, 
488 

Ambfir, ii. 577 
'Ambar-Kot., vii. 38 
Atnbarpdr, v. 463 
Amber, v. 406; vi. 318, 
380; vii. 188,483; viii. 
44, 343 

Aniethi, ii. 534, 549 
Amhal, i. 27, 363 
Aiiirawat, ii. 325 
Amrohti, iii. 106, 198,554 ; 
iv. 08; V. 505, 507 ; viii. 
332 

Amul, ii. 137 
’Ana, i. 13 
‘A nab, i. 13 
Anapa, i. 511 
A'liJi-sdgar, vi, 387 ; vii, 
299 

AnbJir, i. 420 
AndarJib, v. 223, 232. 

Abo Indarab 
Andarfibab, iv. 237 
Andardfin, v. 53 
Aiidiiru, iv. 75 i 

Andhawali, iii. 303 I 

Arnlhia, i. 10 I 

Andkhod, ii. 233, 302, 577, j 
vii. 79 j 

*Andol (Eraudoi), vii. 16 
Andruii (Audarduu),v. 40 | 
Audwar, iv, (U | 

Anhahvara, i. 61, 355 ; ii. i 
469. See NahlwJiva 
AnhJirJi 247 

Anj, i, 109 ^ 

An]|an-dudh, vii. 17 | 

Anjardi, vii. 63 
Anjat, i. 52 
Anjil, iv. 106 
Anki, vii. 57 
Ankot, vi, 389 
An Maklnda, iii. 80 
Aiinari, i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
39, 384 

Antarbed, viii. 262, 268, 
270 


Antari, vi. 107 
Antri. iv. 500 | 

Aiiupnagar, viii. 170 
Anupshiihr, viii. 147, 347 
Anuptaliio, v. 554 
Anvvala, iv. 47, 50 ; viii. 

178, 182, .303, 306 
Arab, v. 399 
A rail, v. 94 
Arak Tirat, i. 55 
Aral (R), 448, 450 
Arfimaii, iv. 8 
Arangal, iii. 80, 189, 201, 
23 r, 233, 245, 558. Abo 
AVarangal 
Aratliur, i. 62 
Aruvalli, i. 523 ; ii. 355 ; 

V. 397 

’Arl.iang, vii. 80 
AiTot, viii. 369, 391 
Ardabil, v. 219 
Ardal (Arwal ?), iv. 454 
Arghandab (U), i. 241 
’Arikanna, iii. 50 
Ark at, viii. 391 
Annabel, i. 29, 34, 38, 
151, 364 

Arnidil, i. 34, 77, 80, 
Armayil,j 119 
Armun, i. 72 
Armun, i. 15 
Arra, iv. 283 
Arrucaii, vii. 254, 257, 304 
Ar Knkbaj,- i. 23. See i 
JUikbaj j 

Aru, i. 71 ; iv. 19 i 

ArObar, iv. 40, 51 j 

Arur, i. 01 ! 

Arzalan, i. 92 
As’ad-iiagar, vii. 383 
Asadpur, viii. 30(4 
* Asahnlwr, iv. 38 
Asalkanda, i, 365 
Asain, vii. 144, 264, 267 
Asandi, iii. 494. See As- 
paodi 

AsJir, iii. 450, 505 j 

Asfivval, i. 66, 87, 357 ; 

iii. 260; iv. 39 ; v. 198 
Astakfi, i. 34, 77, 81 
Asfahid, iv. 168 
Asghafa, i. 29 
.\shahar, i. 139, 143 
Asbak, ii. 284 
Aslidm, vii. 65, 264, 267 
’Ashikfin bJizdr, ii. 75, 97 
Ashkandra, i. 104 
Ash Sbarkf,i. 1*25,441,447 
Asbra, vii. 47, 60 
Ashti, vii. 52 


Asi,i.o8,o9,394;ii.46,462 
Asi (R), V. 98 
Asir, V. 275,403.406; vi, 
97, 135, 388; vii. 58,490 
'Askalan, viii. 31 
1 *Asknlaiid,i. 104, 138, 141, 
203, 305, 469, 520 
*Askaland U'sa.i. 365, 620 
Askalandra, i. 365 
’Askaii, i. 16 
Asuiind, i. 91 
Asni, ii. 222, 458 
Asokpilr, ii. 549 
Aspaudi, iii. 431, 494 
Assai Gbat, i. 394 
Assam, vii. 65, 264, 267 
Astarabful, vi. 207, 564 
Astor, i. 46 
Asuv, i. 58 
Asura, i. 46 
A sins an, i. 77 
AswJiu, iii. 420, 487 
AtaipOr, viii. 118 
Atak, V. 386, 443, 457 ; 

vi.3I2,3l3,42S;viii.80 
Atak (R), iv. 525; viii. 
80, 92, 95 

Atiik-llenares, v. 386, 423, 
443; vi. 312, 370, 
Atak-Katak, v. 443 
Atal, i. 388 
’Atba, i. 204 
Ator, viii. 53 
Afrar, iii. 394 
Atrask, i. 87, 91 
Atri, i. 77, 79 
Atroli, iv. 63, 64 
Al tals (R), vi. 313 
Attock. iSee Atak * 
AubAslt-darra, vii. 16 
Aubkin, i. 77, 85 
Audar, i. 48 
Aadh (Oiidli), i. 338 
Aughasbt, i. 92 
AiindhJir, i. 160, 387 
Aurangabad, v. 527 ; vii. 
130, 180,256,305,310, 
451, 472; viii. 66 

(Paiijab), viii. 95, 

115, 166 
Aurkun, i. 52 
Avantipura, vi. 457 
*Awair, i. 77 
*Awantghar,*v. 100, 104 
'Awarh, i. 178 
Awesar, v. 504 
Ayodhya, ii. 549 ; viii. 420 
AydbpOr, v. 514 
Ayud, V. 561 
Aikdimr, iii. 297, 298 
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’Azam, viii. 160 
’AzampOr, v. 316, 355 ; 
vi, 123 

A’zam-ttra, vii*. 368 
AzarbaiJCm, ii. 577 ; iii. 144 
AzdiS, vi. 377 

'Azimfibad, viii. 128, 130 j 
’Azinial)5(i Patiifi, viii. 228 

(Tirauri), ii. 295 

Azra, iv. 205 
Aziir, iii. 444 


Babal, vii. 250 
Babaiiil, i. 30 
Babar-Khsina, i. 63 
BabiirUika, i. 816 
Bfibul, ii. 334 
Babu-l Abwiib. i. 500 
Baccanora, iv. 514 
Bach Paliuri, viii. 217 
Baclulna, v. 356 
Bful, V. 422 
Badiih, iii. 622 
Badakhsbun, i. 63; v. 223, 
448, 455 ; vii, 70, 77 
Baclsil-"arh, v. 13, 257, 
486, 491 
B5flali, viii. 320 
Badaiin, ii. 232, 297, 301, 
322, 355; iii. 30, 100; 
iv. 87, 456 ; v. 86, 500 


Bfiidby, V. 233 
B.adban, i. 403 
Bfidffbis, vi. 604, 665 
Badhani, iv. 47 
Badhanor, vii. 189 
Badhnor, iv. 40 
BSidi^, iii. 172, 622 
Badih, i. 250 ; viii. 92 
Bfidra (R), i. 385 
Badrkot, 1 ... p,.. 

Badrakot,}™’ 

Bagar, i. 446: ii. 218, 467 
Bagb, i. 386 
Biigh-i Jfin, ii. 237 
Bkghara, i. 22 
B6.«:hbfin, i. 307 
Baghdiid, i. 420 
B&ghpat, iii. 505, 621 ; 

viii. 149, 171 
BaghrO, ii. 182 
BaghrOr, i. 122, 163 
Baglkna, vi. 70; vii. 10, 
66, 307, 809, 463 
Bagl6na, (near Ganges), 
ill. 538 


Bah, i. 29; 34 

(R), ii. 41 

Bahudnr-garh, vii. 337, 
372,383 


Bah &dur Kh 6np(ir, vii .106 | 
BahCidurpur, vii. 215, 306 
Bahfilinir, i. 296 
Bahaltdr, i. 387 
Bahar (R), i. 104 
Balianmad, i. 126, 442 
BahArpur, iii. 134, 145 
Bahiitil (H), i. 22 ' 

Bahiiwalpur, ii. 439 
Biihirarur, i. 52 
*liahira, v. 408 
Bahitlur, i. 102, 387 
Bahkfila, iv. 308 
Bahia, i. 387 
Bahlawal, iii. 221 
Bahlun, vi. 382 
Balmuma, i. 369 
Ball man {ibad, i. 106. See 
Br{ihnv3Ln{ib6d 
Bahmand, i. 369 
Bahinanu MansOra, i. 61 
Bahmanw6, i. 189, 369 
*Halu*a, 1 iii. 46.3, 513; 
♦Bahmh, f iv. 230, 232, 
234; v. 206, 314 
Bahruich, ii. .344, 340, 374, 
534, 536; iii. 249 ; iv. 
368; V. 89; vi. 187 
Bahraj, i. 158, 191, 425; 
Bahrfjij, vi. 5.52 [ii. 397 
Bahrampur, i. 224, 34*2 
Babraw fiH, ii. 295 
Buhriiwar, i. 191 
Balirdn, i. 69, 422 ; iii. 33 
Bahm, i. 339 
*Bahvkunda, iv. 357. See 
Nahrkunda 

Bahruch, \ i. 49, 61, 66. 
Bahruj, ) See Broach 
Babru-l Akhzar, iv. 4 

Hamran, ii. 246 

JOrjau, i. 45 

Khazar, i. 45 

BahvOr, i. 174 
BahOji (R), iii. 79 
Baikand, i. 463 
•Bail (PiVil), iv. 49, 62 
Baila, iii. 469 
Bailamfin ( Al), i. 123, 126, 
442 

Bhin-wlih, i. 189, 369 
Bairam Kala, vi. 435 
Bairampdri, vii, 346 
Bairht, i. 69, 393, 395 
Bait, i. 166, 167 
Bmzti, 1.385,465,482. See 
Al Baizh 

(near Shir&z), ii. 252 

Bnpiur, iv. 230, 258 ; v, 
450; 456, 467; vi.80,668 


Bajhora, v. 386 
Bajlfina, iv. 50 
Bajrfin, i. 243 
Bajrjipdr, vi. 74 
BajOna, v. 370 
Bhjwara, iv. 51, 308, 300, 
552; V. 488; viii. 167 
Baka, i. 66 

BakaRm, ii. 398, 480 ; v, 
227 

Bakan (R), i. 53 
Bakar, i. 15 ; ii. 9, v. 338, 
384. See Bhakar 
Bakarha, ii. 274 
Bakarm'ichak, viii. 92 
Bakhar, v. 206. See Bhakar 
Bakhshinda- bakhsh, vii . 
373, 382-3 

Bakbthwar-nagar, vii. 1 50 
Bakhtawar-piir, vii. 150 
^Bakihlan, iv. 240 
Baknhrf, iv. 11) 

Bfiknur, iv. 124, 514 
Bakra, vi. 53 
Baknila, vi. 308 
BukrampOr, vi. 106, 109 
B.'ikrf, iii. 513 
Bakriibar, i. 52 
Baksar, iv. 370 ; v. 89 ; 

viii. 18*2, 217 
Baksar Chbetra, v. 92 
Bakd, v. 551 
Bala, ii. 164 
Balfidar, i. 52 
Bviludast, iii. 309 
Bald -ghat, vi. 323, 377, 
416, 434; vii. 7, 12, 
24, 58 

Bfilaghatrak, iii. 540 
BaUih&r, i. 158 
Balfila, ii, 394, 396-7; 

553, 563, 564 
Balamgarb, viii. 166, 265, 
Balan (R), i, 50 [366 

B&Ripdr, vi. 343, 377; 
vii. 498-9 

BahVrim, ii. 358; iv. 26 
Baluwarda, %62 
Balazi, ii. 250 
Balbak, i. 87, 89 
Balbhdnd (R.), v. 379 
BalbOn, i. 15 
Balh^r, i. 158, 397 
Baliiifet-jogi, iv. 240. Also 
Bh-lndt 

Bhliskna, V. 363 
Balknna, vi. 67 
Balkh,i. 49,419; ii. 135, 
141,268 ;iv.l59;y.227, 
230 ; vi. 664; vii. 70, 77 
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Ball?!, vii. 54 
Balliibhipura, i. 364 
liallari, i. 27, 34, 37, 39, 
384 

Balbu, iv. 309 
liallyaii, i. 522 
Balmor, i. 359 
jJiliiat, ii. 450-1 ; iv. 176 ; 
V. 114 

Kaluiith Jo»i, iv. 415, 419 
Balnf. vii. 24 
Ualpur, vi. 98 
BalrawOn, ii, 281 
Ballist^n, ii. 576 
Hahij, 1 . 417 
IJalunfi, ii. 542 
Rnlwfir, ii. 351 
Balwi, i. 27 
lialzi, i. 34 
Jlunibarwi, i. 340 
Bnmbas (R), iii. 79 
llntnbi, ii. 52 
Eaniuin, i, 472; ii. 268, 
399 ; V. 227, 232 
lliuniwfin, i. 34, 369 
Uunmnwai^y, i, 369 
Ban, iv. 497, 198 
Bsina (Tiirina), i. 89 
Ibirmilri, iii. 36 
lianTiras, vi. 312 
Uanfinisi, iii. 312; iv. 11 
Baiiarbiis, i. 139 
Riiiias, iii. 542 
Hniiawas, i. 58 
Band, i. 29, 34, 52, 81 
Band-i Path Khan, iii. 
354 

Banda, ii. 459; viii. 439 
Bandana, iv. 103, 514 
Bandar *Abbasi, vii. 355 

Chhtgain, vi. 326 

Dowal, i. 377 

L^hori, i, 377 

Bhndhcr. See Bhfiiider 
Bfmdbfi, iv. 463 
Baudhugarb, iv. 463 
Baiidri, iii, 88 
Bandwa (Paadwa), vi. 224 
Bang, ii. 307, 308 ; iii. 

295 ; vi. 55.3 
Bangfila, iii. 295 
Bangamati (R), ii. 310 
Ban-ganga (R), ii. 445 ; 
vi. 382 

Bhn-ganga (PSiyin-ganga) 
(R), vii. 12, 338 
Bangarmau, iii. 248; v, 
15, 500 

Bangash, v. 233, 234, 456; 
viii. 116, 350 


Bangashht., viii. 92 ■ 
Bangash-i-bfiUi, vii. 89 
Bangash-i payin, vii. 89 
Bangiiwan, ii. 311 
Bangii, vi. 109 
Biirda, \ i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
Bamyn,/ 40, 77,79, 367 
Banian, iii. 36 
Baiiiiial, iv. 497 
Bani 8hfib Darak, vii. 371 
Baiii Sluihgjuli, vii. 373 
Banihir, ii. 124 
Baulvhlii, ii. 553, 563, 564 
Banna, i. 116 ; ii. 414 
Banpiir, iv. 95 
Bans Baroilli, v. 505 
BunswiiUi, 1 iv. 492; v. 
Banswara, j 402 ; vi. 59, 

109 

Biinii, iii. 477, 482, 522 
Banil, ii. 414, 440 
Banur, iv. 249 
Banyhn, ii. 32S, 330 
Bara, i. 85 
Bar-acc, i. 444 
Barada, i. 414 ; ii. 246 
Biiragi, i. 55 
Barah, ii. 241 
Bfira-mOla, v. 465; vi. 305 
Baralipola, viii. 55 
Barun,ii.42,52,322, 458; 

ii. 237 ; iii. 159, 242, 

248 ; iv. 35, 36, 42, 82 ; 

V. 79 

B&rhnt, ii. 556, 557 
Barand, ii. 318 
Baranghnw, vi. 101 
Barauz (Broach), i. 116 
Barba, ii. 42 
Barhanda, ii. 318 
Barbar, i. 50 
Barbarike, i. 368 
Barbark^lj, i. 62 
Baicclore, viii. 389 
Barda, v. 438 
Bardad, ii. 247 
Bardkr, ii. 334, 353 ; iv. 11 
Bardasir, ii. 398, 575 
Bardaxema. i. 507 
BardwCin, v. 386; vi. 74, 

78, 86, 391,408; vii. 33 
Bareilly, viii. 182, 221, 

303, 350 
Bhrghn, i. 238 
Bar-g&nw, vii. 383 
Barghand, ii. 276, 277; 

iii. 537; iv. 203 
Btirlia, vii. 620 ; viii. 56 
Barhad, viii. 53 
Barh5inpur, iv. 274 ; v.2 1 6 


Barhius, i. 139 
Bhri, i. 50, 54, 56; ii. 398, 
427,464; v. 90, 104,324 
Barin -lanka, vi. 305 
Barkandharat, i. 52 
Biirkar, i. 290 
Barkudoz, i. 71 
Barlak, i. 71 
Barna, ii. 460 
Barn agar, v. 369 
Biirn5wa, iv. 403 
Baroda, iii. 253, 256 ; v. 
196,343,432,433,435; 
vi. 125 

Bar- rain, iii. 147 
Barsfiua, viii. 366 
Barshiir, ii. 150 
Bartot, iv. 74 
IJarufi, i. 444 
Burnd, i. 444 
liaruh (Broach), i. 14, 87 
Baruja, hi. 477, 522 
Baruji (U), iii. SO 
Barns (Broach), i. 87, 126, 
411 

Barwfila, ii. 375 
BarOdoz, i. 71 
BarOzi, ii. 397 
Barwhn, i. 47 
Barygiiza, i. 356 
Has, i. 16 
Basad, v. 435 
Basaiikot, ii. 329 
Basantpur, v. 497 ; vii. 106 
Basant-garh, vii. 364 
Bashwar, v. 362, 370,525, 
640 

Basca, i. 123 
Bash in, ii. 576 
Bas’hur, i. 59 
Basi, vii. 345 
Baama, iv. 23 
Basniad,i.37,30,l22,123 
Basriiak, i. 77, 70 
Basmand, i. 27, 28, 30 
Basmat, i. 34 
Basra, i. 420 

Batala, vi. 129; viii. 169 
Batinda, ii. 347, 438. See 
Bhatiiida 

Bhtia, \ i. 154. 177. 368. 
Bhtiya, j See Bhatia 
Batndr, iv. 389 
♦Batora, vii. 10 
Batt, i. 431 
Battiut, iv. 232 
Bauiira (city), i. 22 
H&wal, i. 69 

Bfiwali, V. 407 ; viii. 271 
Bayhk (Payag), v. 94 
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Ray&na, ii. 368, 380 ; iv. 
37, 266, 266, 281, 416, 
607, 661 ; v. 74, 93, 98, 
99, 190, 244, 490 ; vi. 
12, 650, 656. Also 
Rhayrina 
Bi'iyat, i. 63 
Bazfma, i. 68, 395 
Hazawal, ii. 351 
liazghand, ii. 276 
Bazghdrak, ii. 127 
Bazor, ii. 369 
Bcdnore, iv. 104 
Beg, i. 314 

BeMr, ii. 241. See Bihar 
Beiiat, \ (R), iv. 233, 240, 
Bebut, j 616; v. 465: vi. 

303, 304, 305, 307, 373 
Bclira (Bahira ?), vi. 656 
Behta (R), i. 50 
Bekkrala, vd. 308 
Bela, i. 365 

Benares, i. 56; ii. 1.22, 
222, 251, 297; iv. 282; 
V. 322 ; vii. 232 ; viii. 
215, 229, 369 
BengM, vi. 326 ; viii. 130 
Beni (R), iv. 54 
Beoli^in, iii. 540 
Beoli, iv. 14 
Bora, ii. 279 
Berouhn, ii. 560 
Besakh, ii. 549 
Iktyvii (R), i. GO ; iii. 79 ; 
vi. 58 

Bhiidar (R), v. 438 
Blnidawar, ^iv. 417; v. 
Bliadauriya, j 74 ; viii. 53. 
262 

Bhadra (R), i. 50 
Bhadrak, v. 388 ; vi. 98 
Bl>adrasom& (R), i. 50 
Bhadvaswa (11), i, 50 
Hhagal (R), viii. 311 
Bhugalptir, v. 381 ; vi, 19 
Bhagirathi, 1 (R), i. 52 ; 
Bhagirati, j viii. 381 
Bhfigiiagar, vii. 336 
Bh{Lg-nai, i. 340 
Bhagw6n-gola, viii. 330, 
427 

BhaigwhnpOr, v. 363 
BhailastinjU. 328; iii. 148, 
149 

Bhain-ganw, v. 144 
Bhakar, 1 i. 224, 225. 233, 
Bliakkar,/ 244, 311 ; ii. 
201, 241, 664; iv. 69; 
V. 456; vi. 668 ; viii. 16 
Bhakra, vi. 308 


Bhfilki, vii. 28, 54 
llhiimbarkw6h, i. 332, 369 
Bhambilr, i. 332, 368, 446, 
482 

■Bhambara (R][, vii. 361 
Bbandar-krU, iii. 177 
I3bjinder,vi.l08; vii. 21,47 
Bbandiier, iv. 403 
Bhangar,ii.297,304 ; iv. 62 
Bhanra (R), vii. 361 
Bhand-gunw, iv. 27 
Bliara. i. 312. See Babra 
Bbaratpur, 1 v. 525 ; viii. 
B]iarti)itr, | 352, 360 
Bbardjina, ii. 524 
Bhuri, iii. 303 
Bbat (U). i. 46 
Bhata,iv. 462,474,478,484 
Bhtital, i. 48 
Bliat-ghora, iv. 462 
Bbatb, V. 244 
Bhati, i. 61., 368; vi. 72, 
75, 77, 79 

B ij alia, i ii . 28, 24 8,439; 
Bhutiya, j iii. 64 ; i v. 1 7 0 ; 
vi. 568 

Bbatinda, ii. 347, 438 ; iii. 
109 

Bliatufr,iii. 109, 420, 422, 
Bbatuur, iv. 309 [487 

Bbaiti, i. 229 
Bbatwbra, v, 86 
Bbiiwan, ii. 445 
Bliaybiia, ii. 304; iii. 317. 
See Bay ana 

♦Bbera, ii. 392, 426, 439, 
462 

Bbilsa, )i. 60; ii. im; 
Bbflsbn, { iii. 148, 543; 
iv. 261, 277, 397; vi. 
92; viii. 283 
Bbini, ii. 445 
Bhima (R), vii. 54, 301 
Bhimbar, ) ii.452; v.457, 
Bbinibbar,!' 464 ; vi. 436 
Blnmn:jgar,ii.34,444, 446, 
505 ; iii. 65 ; iv. 173 
Bboh, iv. 58 

Bbojpnr, iii. 105, 539 ; v. 

319, 376 ; vi. 10, 20, 65 
Bbonsla, vii. 15 
Bhopbl,iv.378; viii. 57,58 
Bbowa, iv. 56 
Bhow^il, vi. 74, 76, 106 
Bbrigukacbcbha, i. 49 
BhOiganw, v. 11, 74, 79 
Bliiij, V. 446 
Bbukaiiu, iv. 63 
Bbdliyfis, V. 452 
Bhiin,* V. 368 


[ BhOn-KSinOii, iv. 63 
I BbOngir, vii. 411, 412 
Bhdnra. (R), vii. 54, 56 
Bhut, i. 67 ; ii. 392 
Bhutesar, i. 57, 63 
Bi^h, ) i. 48, 142. Aho 
Bias, / Bcbiit a7td Biyas 
Bibipdr, viii. 215 
Bidar, 1 iii. 233,244, 247, 
Bidr, / 258;vi.70, 

104, 414, 557 ; vii. 54, 
124, 126, 343 
Bidrur, iv. 104 
Bib, i. 34 
Bibaiid, ii. 488. 

Biba®; ii. 300, 305, 306 ; 
iiL 36, 312; iv. 10, 347, 
363, 462 ; v. 22 ; vi. 39 
Bilifira, vi. 433 
lUbishtbbfid, vi. 115 
Bijagarb, iv. 391 ; v. 275, 

. 466, 411; vi. 18, 559; 

vii. 18, 396, 490 
Bijalar, i. 72 

Bijanagar, iii. 80; iv. 96, 
103;\. 406; vi. 70, 229, 

: 557 

Bijbpur, V. 439; vi. 163, 
*323; vii. 28,53,57,139, 
822 323 

Bikunir, i. 296, v, 211,265 
Bikr^ini, iv. 239 ; v. 235 
Bilbdii-d d&.war, ii. 575 
Bilehirfigb, vii. 76 
Bilgram, iv. 26, 27; vi. 

17 ; viii. 175 
Bilha, i. 37 
BiJkim, ii. 577 
BillOr, i. 46 
Biliur-tiigb, i. 46 
Bilor, iv. 104 
B'ililr, i. 65 ; iv. 244 
♦Bilwat, V. 107 
Biluchpdr, vi. 386 
Binagara, i. 392, 393 
Bindrriban, viii. 228 
Bindrfiwach, viii. 92 
Biribur (R), iii. 88 
Bini llis&r, v. 222 
B'lr, vi. 415; vii. 12, 14, 
15, 17, 53, 65 
Birkhiin, i. 63 
Biiam*g5.m, v. 440, 445 
Birar, v. 441 ; vi. 84,241,. 
vii. 10, 58, 139, 364, 
408, 498 

Bii&r Payin-gbfet, vii. 408 
BirdbOl, iii. 90, 91 
Bir Ganj, v. 179 
Bir-gAiiw,vii. 364,372,383 
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Bir-nagar, i. GO ; vii. 629 
RirmapOn, vii. 346 
Birpur, v, 437 
BU'Cin, i. 306 ; ii. 1, 34 
Birw&n, ii. 562 
Bisuuli, \i. 229 ; viii. 178, 
303, 306 

Bishfinpur, ii. 375 ; vi. 86 
Bisiam, ii. 565 
BiswApatan, vn. 356 
Biswai*, i. 60 
Bis w Aril, viii. 408 
BitAro, i. 622 
BitOr, i. 48 
Bitura, i. 316 
BUurashit, i. 48 * 

Bitiid, i. 58 

Biyah, ) i.l22; ii.62,il5; 
BiyAs, j iii. 36; iv. 4, 
26, 33. .Also BiAs and 
BelVrit 

BiyAlas, i. 29 
BizApur, vii. 16 
Bodha. *SV6' Budh.'i 
Bolmkiindal, iv. 410 
BokhAra, ii. 387 
BolAii (R), i. 385 
Bombay, vii. 351 
Bouyakctvor, ii. 660 
Bralimanabud, i. 122, 138, 
145, 146, 150, 176, 179, 
189, 258, 369, 439 
BralimApur,i. 139,143,207 
Bralimaputra (Ii), ji. 310 ; 

vi. 73, 75, 106 ; vu, 65 
Brahiuashk, i. 55 
Bralimastpuri, iii. 90 
Broach, i. 14 ; iii. 256, 

259; V. 196, 197, 331, 
343 ; vi. 16, 125, 463 ; 

vii. 238 

Brumbapoorcc, vii. 346 
Bud Ana, vii. 430 
BudApik, i. 386 
Budd-lattan, i. 68 
Budli, i. 160 

(temple), i. 148 

Budha, i. 27, 29, 33, 34, 
123, 370, 386 
Budhiya, i. 138, 169, 160, 
3S6 

Budh-mulk, i. 46 
Budhpdr, i, 138, 145, 386 
Budina, i. 404 
Biidri, ii. 198 
Buffalo Water, i. 442 
BilgyAl, vi. 309 
Bdhi, iv, 57 

BttkhArA, i. 429 ; ii. 268 
Bala, iii. 31 


Bulandrai, vi. 83 
Bulaudsbabr, ii. 458 
Bulbad, ii. 256 
BulgbAkpOr, iii. 112 
Burucb, viii. 92 
BuluchistAn, i. 399 
Bundelkhaiid, ii. 459 ; viii . 
353 

Bundi, vii. 489, 490 
Biinir, vi. 80 
Bdraj;^, vii. 67 
BuvAna, v. 30 
BdrAiii, i. 426 
Biiraria, ii. 440 
Burdsir, ii. 556. See Bar- 
•dasir 

BurgAiiw, vi. 143 
BuriiAuAbAd, iv. 64; v. 79 
Burliaiipur, v. 197, 275, 
406 ; vi. 323, 377, 379, 
395, 418; vii. 10, 21, 
31, 58, 307, 310, 422, 
490; viii. 30 
Buria, iv. 518, 519 
Buiya, viii. 119, 146 
BusrA, vii. 53 
Bust, i. 23; ii. 61, 132, 
280, 414, 415, 575 ; iv. 
159,160 ; vii. 87, 89,94 
Buzurg, iv. 497 

Calcutta, viii. 127, 228, 
324, 325, 378 
Calicut, viii. 386 
Cambay, i. 357. See Kain- 
bay 

Cananoro, viii. 386 
Carnatic, vi, 232; viii. 391 
Cbucb, iii. 567 
ChaebagAm, i. 403 
Chachandi, viii. 46 
CliAchar, i. 366 
(/bacli-bazAKi, vi. 368 
Chacbkau, i. 313 
Chachpdr, i, 138, 366 
ChahAr-dAng, vi. 180 
ChahAr-diwar bagb, v. 314 
ChabArkand, v. 201 ; vi. 

19. See Jbarkand 
Cbaindnka, i. 311 
Chakgard, viii. 94 
CbAkua, vii. 15, 256, 258, 
262 

Cbakshu, i. 50 
ChAlis^Anw, vii. 16 
Chalkai, vii. 79 
Chalna, i. 609 
ChamAr-gouda, vii. 52, 66 
Chamba, ii. 240 
ChambA, vi. 522-3 


Cbambal (R), iii. 79, 542 ; 

iv. 60 ; vii. 220, 541 
CbamiyAri, v. 254 
Champa, i. 56 
ChAmpAnfr, v. 193, 194, 

331, 343; vi. 14, 16, 
17, 125 

Charnparan, iii. 294 ; iv. 

546 ; vi. 49 
ChAiiak, viii. 380, 383 
Chuiid, vi. 92 
Chand, viii. 385-7 
ChAiidA, vi. 154, 352, 387 ; 
vii. 50 

Chand Aba (II), iv. 516 
Cbandan, vii. 257 [370 

Chiindan-Tnaiidaiijvii. 257, 
ChamlawAh, ii. 297 
CbamknvAl, ii. 300 
Chand Awal, iii. 540 
ChaiidawAr,iv. 4.7, 48, 62; 

v. 92 

Cbanderi, i. 58; ii. 351, 
462 ; iii. 148, 201 ; iv. 
261,274,378,379,407; 
V. 38, 102 

ChundcTTKierore, viii. 127, 
327, 383 
CbAiicK, vii. 107 
Chaudiol, ii. 452 
Chaiidor, vii. 10, 16, 53, 
66, 124 

ChAudpur, viii. 269 
CIiaiidrA, i. 48, 58, 394 
ChamlrAlia (R), i. 63; ii. 

41, 52, 120; iv. 525 
Chanddka, i. 234, 247,502 
ChandwAla, vi. 303 
CliandwAr, ii. 297; iv.270 
ChandrawAr, i. 36 
Chanosar, i. 176, 179 
Olianir, i. 176 
♦CbAiiiut, iv. 232 
Cliaiisir, i. 176 
Chappar-ghatta, iv. 607 ; 
V. 245 

ChAran, iii. 648 
Char Hank lira, i, 339 
Cbarbar, i. 623 
Cbarbeli, vii. 494 
ChAr-chaabma, vii. 81 
CliArigurAii,! v. 225 281 
ChArikAraii,) 287 
Chari 0, viii. 125 
Charkh, ii. 268 ; v. 207 
Chat A wav, v. 100 
ChAtgam, ) vi. 326 ; vii. 
CliAtgArnv,) 66, 276 
CbaubAlu, v. 507 
Cbaudawar, i. 296 
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ChauMhatli, viii. 330 
Chaul, viii. 388 
Chauiiilh, iv. 323, 328 See 
J und 

Chaunsa, iv. 370 ; v. 113, 
323, 376 ; vi. 53, 65 
Cbaurfigarh, v. 169, 288, 
538; vi.30,118;Tii.47,48 
Clielas, i. 46 
Chhabrariiaii, iv. 606 
Ohhatar-diiwar, vii. 17 
*Ohhatraruuu, v. 242 
Chhatur, i. 237, 238 
*Chhctra (Jhatra P), v. 92 
(diliin&o (R), iv. 56 
Cljicacolc, viii. 392 
Ohihal-zina, vii. 90 
Ciiin, \ i. 3, 45 ; iii. 32 ; 
China, j 46; iv. 96 
Chinu ^R), iii. 474 
Ohinhb, iv. 2;j2 
Chinab (K),i. 03 ; ii.52,234 
Chin&d (Chinab), iii. 413 
Chiniwa (Il),iii. 472,619, 
522 


Chhig, i. 71 
Chinwura, viii, 383 
CMpribiUidar, i. 521 
Chislit, li. 525, 518, 549 
Chftiildi'ug, vii. 355 
ChitapUr, vii. 232 
Chitar, iv. 249 
Chitor, j i. 60, 194, 355, 
Chitur, j 395, 406 ; iii, 
76, 189; iv. 261, 277, 


406, 416,561 ; v. 324; 

vi. 11; vii. 103,188 
Chitral, ii. 407, 576 
Chitror, ii. 370 
Chittoganw^l. 45 325 
(;ruttagong, y ' 
Chochra, viii. 383 
Chul, iii. 422, 483, 488 
Chol-i Jalali, iii. 409, 477, 
482, 622; iv. 94 
Choi Jarad, iii. 109; iv. 94 
Chondlia, iv. 379 
Chonsil, iv. 533 
Chopra, vii. 305, 307 
Chor, i, 632 
Chowsar, iv. 283 
Ch6n, i. 55 ; viii. 92 
Chunar, iv. 282, 343, 350, 
859,417; V.95, 138, 199, 
287, 306 ; vii. 241; viii. 
220, 369 

Chupa-ghat, v. 141 
ChOsali, iv. 283 
Cochin, viii, 386 


Coulon, viii. 387 


Cranganore, viii. 388-9 
Cuttack, v. 386, 388 

Ddihal, viii. 385, 387 
Dabalwarah, ii. 470 
Dabav, iv. 530 
Dabrji, i. 340 
Dacca, vi. 76, 106, 410 ; 

vii. 65, 241 
Didar, vii. 244 
Dttdh (Darh), i. 91 
Dadhawkh(H),i. 168,172 
Dagdar, v. 266 
Dahad, vi. 353 
Dahak, i. 216 
Dahau (R), i. 256 
Dahaiul (R), iv. 25 
Dahanda (R), iv. 38, 10 
Dahfitarath, iii. 301 i 

Dahlila,i. 189. toDlialila 
Dabmfilu, i. 62 
Dalira, vi. 336 
Dahuk, i. 38, 456. 

Daibal. See Debal j 

Dhir,.v. 371 
Dakdaki, iv. 282 
Dakhin, vii. 58 
Dakli, i. 72 
Dhl, ii. 318 
Dal, vi. 305 ; vii. 98 
Dalainau, \ iii. 243 ; iv. 1 3., 
DalamO, } 26, 37 ; v. 94 
Daliya, iii. 226 
Dalroian, i, 71 
Dalmaj, i. 126, 441 
Dhmaghan, ii. 62, 437 ; 
v. 218 

Dainak, vi. 308 
Darahl, v. 162, 561 
Daman, vii. 345 ; viii. 389 
D5.man-gfinw, vii. 16 
Danibur, i. 63 
Damdiiina, vi. 394 
Daindhum, iii. 81 
Damek, vi. 198 
Damhari, v. 248, 254, 357 
DaraoduT (R), vi. 69,. 71 
Dumrila, ii. 308, 555; iii. 
261, 264 

Damtaur, vi. 305. See 
Dhamtaur 
Daradda, vi. 119 
Damyek, vi. 308 
Danda, i. 190 ; vii. 25^ 
Daudahkr, i. 160 [522 

DandOina (R), iii. 476,521, 
DaudknkSin, ii. 273 
Dandk-Rfijpuri, vii. 256, 
289, 291 

Dand-viliar, i. 160 


Danderi, vii. 355 
Dfindhar, i. 160 
Danddka, v, 353, 369, 
439; vi. 15 
Dkngali, viii. 05 
DunistfiLU, i. 382, 383 
Dar, i. 55 
Diirabarka. i. 63 
Durabgard, i. 421 
Darah-Uii^R), vi. 305 
Darak, i. 29, 34, 77, 80 
Dara-kai'fb, i. 2;U 
Darak -ykmuna, i. 84 
Darband Nias,.i. 71 
Darbela, ii. 308 
Dard (R), i. 52 
DardOr, i. 77 
Darra, iv. 205 
Darra Gaz, v. 231 
Dar-sar5,, iii. 612 
DarCid, i. 60 
Daru-s sunir, vii. 310 
Darwaz, v. 229 
Darvvcsbpur, iv. 462 ; v.90 
Daryfibad, iv. 457 
Daryhi, ii. 402 
Daryhpur, iv. 512 ; v. 

379 ; vii. 106 
Dasht-i Kipcbuk, iv. 96 
Daslit langiui, ii. 1 32 
Datia, viii. 68 
Daulatkbkd, iii. 317, 389, 

598 ; vi. 97, 230, 333, 

380 ; vii. 11, 15, 24,41, 
58, 189 

Daulathbad (Kandahkr), 

vii. 90 

Daundhara, i. 160 
Daiiudiakera, i. 160 
Daur, ii. 105 
Dawhkir, iii. 574, 575 
Dawar, ii. 284, 285, 413, 
575; viii. 92 
I)awfiru-l Maraud, i. 64 
Debal, i. 14, 15, 21, 27, 
29, 30, 34, 37, 65, 77, 
374. Aleo Dewal 
Dehli, ii. 216, 219, 221, 
301, 340, 356; iii. 447, 
501,503,575,679, 689, 
613; iv. 256, 263; v. 
203; vi. 656; vii. 85; 

viii. 10 

Dehli (village), iv. 62 

Debra &ii, i. 62 

Debra, i. 238 

Dehrlii, v. 661 

Debsiina, v. 254 

Deo, i. 355 [20(1 

Dcobalpdr, iii, 122, 191, 
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V. Od 

Deo-gfiinw, vii. oo, 382 
Deogarh, vii. 364 
Deogir, i. 73 ; iii. 77, 79, 
148, 149,1(33,200, 231, 
257,261,626, 543,570, 
575, 582, 598; vii. 41, 
189 

Beo-kot, ii. 3l|y,313, 315, 
Deoiii, vii. 54 [318 

Deo R'inu, vi. 347 
Depur, ii. 274 
Berfi, V. 560, 561 
Derabend, v. 561 
Dera Israa’il K lu'ui, iv. 496 
Berjijat, viii. 92 
Berupur, v. 1G3, 550 
Besoha, vi. 129 
l)esu&,, iv. 518 
Bewal, ii. 294, 302, 303, 
326, 398, 555 ; vi. 265, 
270- Abo Oebal 
Dcwalg^iiw, vi. 395, 408, 
418; vii. 11 
Bew&li, ii. 362 
Bowul Sindy, i. 375 
Bowuti-niujfiiri, vi. 21 
Bh5dar, vii. 244 
Dhak, i. 344, 486 
Bhfil, i. 58 

Bhalila, i. 174, 176, 189 
Bliamai, iii. 153 
Bhainak, vi. 308-9 
Bharnek, ii. 235 
Bliamriis, vii. 106 
BhaiTiri, vi. 522 
Bhanitaur (or Dbantur), v. 

457 ; vi. 368, 370 
BbfiinOni, vii. 47, 48 
Bliiindbar, vii. 244 
DhaiidUera, iv. 552 
Dhaiigan, iv. 520, 521 
Bhanjijr, i. 61 
Bhankot, v. 488 
Bhanni, vi. 3(38 
Bhfir, i. 59, 60, 356 ; iii. 
175, 203,251, 252; iv. 
37, 41, 49,60; vi. 135 ; 
vii. 218 

Bbarab, vii. 53 
Bh5.r&gar, vii. 41 
Bhuriigir, iii. 252, 258, 261 
Bhfir6ja, i. 378 
BharattipOr, vii. 18 
Bharmpur, vi. 75 
Bharan-gknw, vii. 16, 305, 
307 

Blikrksiyfin, vii. 55 
BharpOr, v. 385 ; vi. 86 
Dh&nSr, vii. 12, 20, 278 


Dhat, i. 489 
Bhatratli, iv. 43 
Dhauli-ghati, v. 402 
Dhawar, vii. 244 
Dholiya, vii. 10 
DholpOr, iv, 39 ; vii. 9, 
220. Abo Bbulpilr 
Bhor (R), vi. 368 
Bh6d, vii. 213 
Dhiidhat, viii. 290 
Bliulak, i. 51 
Dh ulpur, iv. 465 ; v. 97, 
99, 100,294. A’^cBhol- 
pur 

Bhupamd, v. 88 
Dhur Samuudar, iii. 87, 
88, 90 

Bhun, i. 339 
Dhyr, vi. 457 
Bfbiil Kangara, i. 370 
Dibalpiir, iii. 420, 487 ; 
iv. 8, 76. i>€e (tliio 
Dipjilpdr 

Big, viii. 54, 208, 213, 
225, 227, 228, 283, 353, 
366, 370 

Dill Afghrinfin, v. 225 
Diliiiyat, i. 145 
BihbCiri, vi. 97 
Bibdawfil, iv, 415 
Bih-fattaii, i. 68 
Bihmiri, v, 254 
Bibrn, iii. 253-6 
Diktdr, iii. 401 
Binarkotah, ii. 139 
Biii-kasun, v. 385 
Diukot, v. 234 
Biiipaiial),iv. 498,499 ; v. 

124; viii. 11 
Bin or, iv. 199 
Bipalpur, iii. 109, 121, 
191. Sec aho Deobal- 
pOr and Bipfilpdr 
Bipalpur (in Malwa), v. 

403; vii, 19 
Biptir, iv. 199 
Bivak, i. 265, 403 
Biraiidi, vii. 355 
Biriiiia, i. 47 
Blsa, V. 342, 363 
Bi.skwu, V. 254 
Bid, V. 193; vi, 14, 18; 

viii. 387, 389 
Diwah-AIahall, iv. 96 
Biwaikwal, v. 211 
Dodairec, vii. 356 
Boliud, vii. 213 
Doinnf, V. 376 
Borkha, vii. 395 
*Bublkhan, iii. 357 


Budbk'i, vii. 56 
Diidhori, vii. 355 
Budlii, i. 59 
Dddiia (R), vii. 17 
Bugar, iii. 562 
Buiifili, iv. 29 
Bukam, i. 56 
BukampOr, i. 56 
Bdlaka, i. 87 ; v. 353, 
369, 405, 431, 444, 445 
Bulka, i. 357 
Bull, V. 99 

Bdn, iv. 244, 247 ; vii. 
106, 106, 107 
Dunara, vi. 54 
Buiidheri, vii. 355 
Bundoore, vii. 355 
Duiigarpur, v. 402 ; vi. 42 
Dimiii, li. 451 
Biir, i. 65, 77, 79. See 
Alor 

Burbela, i, 247, 276, 325 
Burdasbt, v. 223 
Bur SrmiUTi, iii. 49. See 
Bh ur Saimindar 
Btlru Samimdur, i. 73 
Bilsbkb, i. 23 
Dwfira SMmudva, i. 73 
Bwiirk.'i, iv. 633 ; v. 438 
Dyutriau, i. 62 

Elichpnr, iii. 149 ; v. 442; 

vi. 85 ; vii. 58 
Ellora. vii. 189 
’’‘Eraudol {eorr. for Andol) 
Etawa, iv. 26," 40 ; viii. 

310, 350; 409 
Euthyiuodia, i. 629 


Ffdialf'ilira,) 

Fahalfahdh, ^ i. 29, 34, 81 
FablafalirH, ) 

Fahraj, i. 81 

Faizfibkd, vii. 79; viii. 170 
Fai Haniskr, ii. 285 
FfikanCir,) . 

Fakmir, ) '• 

F!ilaili(B),i.370,373,399 
Fidid, i. 34 
Falkamin, i. 77 
Falta, viii. 325 
FkTnbal, i. 27, 28, 34, 38, 
363, 522 

Fandarkna, ) . -n rui 
PamJarama, >■ 
Pandarina, ) 

Parkh, vii. 87 
PVks-dknga,vui.l27, 327, 
383 

Fardun, i. 77, 81, 84 
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Fardfipiir, vii. 307, 498 
Fargha.n, iii, 264 
Farglifina, i. 429; iv. 219 
Faiidab&d, vi. 295; vii. 

610 ; viii. 166, 212 
Faridpur, viii. 311 
FArfyab, ii. 141, 142, 676 
Farj6n, i. 123 
Farkbunda-bunyid, vii, 
527 

Faro-dast, iii. 309 
Farra, v. 56, 242 
Farra (R), ii. 579 
Farrah, ii. 576 
Farrukbabv\d, viii. 48, 1 18, 
213, 303, 311 
F6rs, i. 33 
Farsh5.war, ii. 294 
Farwan, i. 47 
Farzfiii, i. 34 
Fasii, i. 421 
Fatan, iii. 560 
Fath&bad, iii. 283, 285, 
300, 354, 428; iv. 42, 
190; vi. 45, 67, 77 
Path-b&gli, i. 250, 251, 
321 

Fath Khan,i. 250; iii, 354 
Fatbpdr, ii. 458 ; iv. 40, 
62, 398 ; v. 279, 332, 
334, 354, 356, 499; vii. 
532 

Fatlipiir Sabina, v. 381 

- Sikrf, iv. 481; v. 

332, 334 
Fattan, i. 69 
Fcrshawar, ii. 391 
Firabuz, i. 77, 80, 84 
Firanj, i. 6, 25 
Firiisri-dunga, viii. 127. 

iUve Far&s-dknga 
Firoz, i. 467 

Fh’ozabad, iii. 302, 316, 
343,354, 433, 448,496, 
505; iv. 21, 32; vi, 
18.% 225; vii. 350, 351; 
viii. 11 

(near Agra), viii. 53 

(near Rij iipdr) ,viii. 

54 

(Paiidwa), iii. 298 

Hknji Khira, iii. 

Firozrth, iii. 491 [354 

Firoz -garb, iv. 494 

Koh, ii. 281, 286, 

292, 293, 295, 318 
FirozpOr, iv. 12, 14, 484; 
vi.229 

— (JRarka), iv. 484 ; 

V. 36 


Firoz Shkh, viii. 138 
Fitan, iii. 32 
Fdsbanj, iv. 167 
FushOr, i. 47 

Gaddi, i. 299 
G&gri, i. 243, 247 
Gagrdn, iv. 392 ; v. 169, 
271, 325 ; vi. 559 ; viii. 
67 

Gahr5wali, v. 291 
Gajiii, i. 507 
Gajiiipur, i. 507 
Gakhar country, v. 278 
Gklewsiir, ii. 227 
G5likr, iv. 280 
G5lna, vii. 35, 463 
Gambaz, i. 243 
Ganaur, v. 27 
Gandak (11), iv. 646; v. 

377 ; vi. 44, 49 
Gandal, i. 342 
Gandiva, i. 166, 385, 386 
Gandgarb, vi. 368 
Gandbara, i. 48, 445 ; vi. 
637 

Gandiri, vii. 290 
Gang, ii. 123 ; iv. 61 
Gangft (R), i. 49, 50 
Ganges (R), iv. 6; vi. 46, 
78 

Gang (God5var£) (R), vi. 
96, 102 

GangadasptSr, v. 37G 
Gaijg-dwOr, i. 54 
Gangapdr, viii. 304 
Gangk- Sugar, i. 49, 66 
Gangu Suyar, i. 49 
Gangatori’, ii. 315 
♦Gan gut (eor. of KinkOta) 
Ganj^iva, i. 238, 309 
Gfiiijgarh, vi. 368 
Gub-ghkt, vii. 661 
Giira (R), v. 355 
Garaj, vi. 368 
Garauuda, v. 28 
Gardubud, vi, 353 
Garba,v. 169, 297, 420; 

\4. 30, 117; vii. 47 
Garba-katanka, v. 288 ; 

vi. 30, 117 
Garb-gajni, i. 507 
Garhj, V. 110, 200, 38% 
397,416,418; vi. 19 .4% 
44, 53,67, 326 
Garb Muktesar, v. 207 ; 

viii. 44, 221 

Garh-patti, viii. 44 
Gaijbkk, iv. 390 
Garmsll, iv, 221 


Garmsir, i. 306; ii. 278, 
286,293, 576; iv. 201, 
vii. 361 

Garra ^l), viii. 47 
Garra-Kantak, v. 12. 8$e 
Garlia-Katanka 
Gati, i. 62 

Gaur, iv. 333, 356, 359, 
364, 367, 512; v. 390, 
394 ; vi. 553 

(on Chambal), v. 

100 

Gbwil, vii. 68 
Gkwin, iii. 303 
Geh, i. 29 

Gbfigra (R), iii. 529 
GhSLiia, i. 34 
Ghanah, i. 13 
Ghaiijara, ii. 176 
Ghaiuir, iii. 121 
Gbara, i. 601 
Ghfira (R), i. 314 
Ghurfi (R), i. 399 
Ghar-gfinw, vii. *266 
GbargOn, vi. 559 
Ghari,iv. 356, 365,367,421 
Gharjistan, ii. 2«S1, 286 
Gbariu-s Sbar, ii. 1)76 
Gbarkol, vi. 136 
Gharri, iv. 421 
Gharsbfn, iv. 231 
Giiarwarand (R), i. 47 
Gliats, iii. 86 
(rbuti Haldeo, v. 398 
Ghatilfijaura, iii. 149, 150 
Ghati-s5k6u, iii. 216, 269 
Gbfit-karji, vi. 17 
Ghaus-kada, viii. 253 
Gbkzat, ii. 491 
GhiizipOr, iv. 266, 283; 

V. 105, 306, 376; vi. 
65 ; viii. 311, 369, 440 

Ghkziu-d dill nagar, viii. 
149 

Gbazna, ) i.23,63; ii.ll4, 
Ghazni, 5 229,267,280, 
Gbnznin, ) 288,291,388, 
399 ; V. 207, 233, 234 
Gbaztik, iii. 400 
Gbiy5.sp6r, iii. 148; v. 380 
Gbi/.ur, iv. 106 
Ghizri, i, 501 
Gliolghiit, viii. 379 
Gbor, i. 303 ; ii. Ill, 195, 
259, 282,284, 285, 449, 
677 ; iv. 174, 618; vi. 
Ghora, iv. 463 [564 

Gborb-ghat, v. 384, 390 ; 

VI. 45, 66j 6b, / 1, 72 ; 
vii. 144 
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Ghorband, i. 47 ; ii. io6 ; 
V. 224, 225, 228, 425 ; 
vii. 81 

Ghorband (R), y . 225, 310 
GhorS, V. 227, 228; vii. 
80 

Ghoristfin, ii. 576 
Ghorkhatri, vi. 314 
*Ghor-nadi {cor. of Khor- 
andi)^ 

Ghdiuti, i. 444 
Ghilrak, i. 47 ; ii. 449 
Ghur-ghnw, iii. 87 
Ghurjistan, ii. 136, 676 ; 

iii. 65 ; iv. 175 ; vi. 564 
Ghuzak, ii. 436, 449 
*Gidhor {cor. a/Kidhdr), 
V. 381 

Gilhn, ii. 286, 576; v. 
624 

Gilgit, i. 46 : ii. 407, 576 
Oirjhhk Ninddna, v. 114 
Gisri (R), i, 399 
Goa, vi. 42, 57, 85, 331 ; 

vii. 345 ; viii. 385, 388 
Godkvari (R), i. 60; iii. 
88 

Godh, viii, 289 
Goga, vi. 331, 354; viii. 
387 

Gogandah, v. 398 See 
Kokaiida * 

Gogar (R), iv. 280 
Gogoonda, v. 398 
Gogra, iv. 283. 

Gob, vi. 331 

Gohad, viii. 53, 289, 296, 
364 

Gola, iv. 384 
Golgot, viii. 379 
Golitalab, v. 348 
Golkonda, vi. 412 ; vii. 

49, 109, 139, 320, 336 
Gornuti ^R), i. 49 
Gonda, ii. 449 
Oondal {also Kondal), iii. 
264; V. 438 

♦Gondii iiua (Kaiidiina), 
vii. 69 

Gondwhna, iv. 402; vi. 

30, 233, 550 ; vii. 10, 50 
Gopalgir (garh), iii. 104 
Gopaniau, viii. 391 
♦Gorakhpdr, i. 56;* iii, 
294; V. 324, 381; vi. 
39, 321 

Govindw&l, vi. 265, 270, 
298 

»Gowah (R), Giiniti 
Govrklpdra, v. 385 


Gubber, v. 668 
GOdi (R), V. 375 
♦Gudi (R), V. 376 
Gttdraiig, iv. 64, 65 
Gug&rghar, iv. 366 
Guhrain, iii. 621. See 
Kuliram 
Gdja, i. 446 

Gujarjit, iii. 31, 74, 163, 
214, 323 ; v. 339 
GujarSit (Paiij&b), vi. 300, 
303 ; viii. 80, 95, 166 
Gulka, vii. 343 
Gulshardibad, vii. 337, 345 
Gumal (R), i. 383 ; iv. 308 
Guijiti (R), i. 50 ; iv. 280 ; 

V. 375 

GOngru (R), i. 404 
Guiii (R), i, 362, 523 
Giirdkspiir, vii. 456 
Gurduz, ii. 130, 293, 576 ; 

V. 233, 234 
GOrghn, ii. 277, 576 
Gurghnj, ii. 577 
Gur-ganw, iii. 86 
Giirg^ion, vii. 343 
Gdvi (II), V. 375 
Gurjjara, i. 359 
Guzerat, i. 59, 67, 368, 
369. See Gujarat 
Gilzgiiii, ii. 676 
G w&Uar, ) i. 68 ; ii. 227, 
Gw^liyar, 297, 5104, 322, 
Gwiilbr, ) 327,369,380, 
467; iii. 601, 603; iv. | 
39, 47, 48, 49, 60, 265, I 
270,280,383, 385, 416, ! 
551 ; V. 12, 13,20,486, j 
493 ; vi. 163, 550 ; viii. i 
296, 353 i 

Gwalior, (Siwalik), iv. | 
19, 494; V. 357 ; vi. 128 

TTadal, viiL 366 
lladfila, V. 439, 440 
Iladbarx, i. 169 
Hadrfiwur, i, 34 
llaWapdrii, vii. 306 
Ilhfizabhd, vi. 303 
Haibatpur, v. 138, 353 
Uaidarkbful, vii. Ill, 336 ; 

viii. 437 
Haitam, i. 71 
Hajar, ii. 247 
HSijipOr, iv. 310, 333, 363; 

V. 283, 372, 377; yi . 
39, 43, 49 ; viii. 429 
Ilajuir, i. 6*2 ; iii. 36, 38 J 
H5kra (R), i. 256 ■ 

mia, i. 370, 456 * 


XljC 


Tl^ila-kandi, i. 316, 379 
Halhr, i. 444 
Haldoo, V. 399 
Haldi, iv. 285 ; v. 90 
Haldi-ghat, v. 398 
Ilaldipiir, vii. 33 
Haliii (R), iii. 433, 495 
Hal wad, v. 444 
Ilalwhn, i. 447 
Ilaimdan, vi. 239 
Hamkwaran, vi. 554 
Hambhtfi, iv. 232 
HarnirpOr, v. 461 ; vi. 30 
Hanawal, i. 87, 357 
Ilfindiya, vii. 395, 496 
Handu, iv. .551 
Haiijar, ii. 200 
HankOra, i. 339 
Hfuisi, i.o8, 394;ii. 135, 
140,1^97, 352, 354, 370, 
372, 375; iii. 300 ; iv. 8 
Ilans-mahal, v. 362 
Hanswa, v. 279 
Haniir, iv. 126 
Jliipur, iii. 525 
Hark, vi. 623 
Uarbi-khir, iv. 8 
Hardat, ii. 52 
Hardw^ir, i. 52 ; iii. 458, 
610; vi. 382; viii. 170, 
230, 352 
Hari (R), ii. 291 
Hari&.D, ii. 578 
llari])iir, vi. 302 
♦Haris (Harisohandar- 
garh), vii. 60 
Hajj, i. 37 
Ilarnuikut, i. 46, 64 
Ilaroli, iv. 63 
Harradawii, ii. 627 
Ilarran, i. 465 
Hurriaiia, ii. 380; iv. 308, 
548 

Ilarni (R),iv. 231 ; vi. 367 
Harsira, vii. 60 
Ilartkla, vii. 496, 498 
Haruj, i. 34 
Ilai dr, iv. 248 
Haryub, ii. 678 
llasak, i. 92 

Hasan hbad, vii. 412; viii. 
16 

Hasan Abdal, v. 457 ; vi. 
310, 367 

Hasanpura, vii. 306 
ITOshiraiya, i. 420 
Ilaslitnagar, vi. 368 
Hfisi (Rj, i. 153 
Ilasora, i. 46 
Hast Ain, i. 62 
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Hnstitjftptlr. vi. .^.^6; viii. 
IJatliTipur, iii. 5o4 [10 

Hathkfiut, iv. 06, 67, 416 ; 
V. 102 

Ilaty^i, vi. 308-9 
Xlaur, i. 468 
Huuz-i iii. 226 

Rani, ii, 382 

Rasulaiii), v. 58 

Hawarian, i. 72 
Ila'/Jua, i. 303, 304 ; v. 
223, 232 ; vi. 368; viii. 
81 


Hazto F^rii^h, vi. 368 
HazGrCit, viii. 92 
Tlazarmard, i. 445 

Helniand, i. 1 1 7, 467 
Jlemakot, i. 340 ^ 
Ilemakfit, i. 46, 64 . 
Mcndmand, i, 467. See 
Hindmand 


Hijii, vii. 33 

nYli, i. 68 

Ilirna, i. 45 

Hims, i, 126 

Hind, i. 45, 53; iii. 28 

Hind and Sind, i. 188 

Hindal, vi. 295 

Hindan (R), viii. 147 

Hindb^n, i. 169 

Hindi, ii. 370 

Iliiidia, iv. 391, 396, 508 ; 

V. 290,441; vi. 84, 124, 

559 

Hindmand,!. 117 ; ii. 415 
Hindoii, i. 59, 395 
Hindu Koii,v. 223 ; vii. 78, 

81, 82 

Hindu ri, v. 490 
Hindupfit, iv. 29 
Hinduiir&n, i. 147 
Hinduwara, v. 398 
H indwaii (.H indaun), iv.81 
Hindwkii, iv. 67 
Hir, i. 50 
Hiva, i. 50 
ITir&pdr, vii. 54 
Hirfit, i. 419; ii. 136; iv. 

106, 167 ; vi. 565 
Hisbr Sb&.dra5,n, v. 393 
Hisar Firozah, ^ iii. 298, 
Hiasar Firoza, j 354; iv. 

8, 249; vi, 225 
Hifls&r, v. 280, 237 
HlAdani, i. 50 
Hodal, v^7 
Hodhna, iv; 548 
Ho’Atab, i. 468 


HorraOra, i. 468 
Hnrmuz, iv. 95, 126. See 
Hurmuz 

Hoshiyarpdr, viii. 167 
Hubalin, i. 16 
IlOffli, ( \ii.31,21l ; viii. 
Hu;;rMi, j 127.327, 379 
Hund, i. 48; ii. 439 
UurmOz, i. 69; ii. 506, 
507; iii. 33; iv. 95, 126 
Husaini, i. 336 
HuaainpOr, vii. 512 
Husain Sbgar, vii. 117 
Hushka-pura, i. 64 
llushkara, i. 64 
Hyiitila, i. 472 
Hypunis, i. 514 


Ibn Kaw^in, i. 15 
Ibriihimpur, vi. 47 
Ibri, i. 37 
Tdalbbfid, vii. 307 
rdar,v.342, 360, 369,402, 
401 ; vi. 42 
Ijiiri, ii. 368, 369 
Jkdbla,) iii. 283, 294, 298, 
Ikd&r, I 308 ; iv. 8, 10 ; 
vi. 224 

I115hbba.s, iv. 457 ; v. 321, 
375, 137, 512; vi. 408 ; 

! Imankbad, ii. 277: viii. | 
80, 114 I 

Jnitiyaz-garb, vii. 534 j 
I ndaii (li), vii. 59 
fudapur, vii. 54 I 

Indar, i. 52 | 

Indar-dar-bandi, ii. 124 \ 

Indarkb, ii. 407 ; iii. 401, ! 

480. ^4 ho Amlarab i 
Jndari. iv. 242 | 

Indarpat, ) ii, 216; iii. | 
Indarprast,)' 148,227,228, 
303 ; iv. 477 ; vi. 538 ; 
viii. 10 
India, i. 20 
Indiranee (R), vii. 69 
Irnioro, VI. 396 
Indri, iv. 28; v. 485 
’Irak, i. 420, 452 


'Irkk-i-’Ajariu, i. 420; ii. 

077;iv.l67,l86;vi.566 
Trkki-i *Arabi, i, 420 
Iran, vi. 548 ; vii. 243 ; 
viii. 258 

Irkwk (R), i. 48, 62 
IVaj, ) VI. 108, ICO, 161; 
rricli , ) vii. 7 
Irijpar, iii. 79 

l$bM“-S78;iii.408 


Fr-Kahtala, vii. 16 
’Isa, vi. 100 
’Isfikbel, ii. 441 
IskaiularpOr, v. 381 ; vi. 
44 

Jslkmabkd, vii. 263, 275 
Islkni-fi^arh, iv. 494, 499 
IsKiinpOri, vii. 346, 363, 
383 

Isrfil, \i. 522 
Istakbar, i. 418, 419 v 
Istivii. ii. 293 
rtimkdpur, viii. 53 
'Iwaz, iii. 36, 47 

Jal>a, i. 13, 76 
Jabalpdr, vii. 47 
J.'ibba, vi. 456 
Jabbiil, ii. 137, 153, 154, 
282, 286, 291, 577 
Jabban,Hii. 470, 475, 6 IS, 
Jahan, I 522 
Jadrkwar, i. 34, 36 
Jag-dara, vi. 80 
Jagdcspdr, vi. 56 
Jagannfith, v. 511 ; vi. 

36, 86; viii. 439 
Jagat, V. 438 
Jagiia, vii. 634 
Jalikban, iv. 49 
Jaban, vi. 298 
Jahkna, vii. 508 
Jab(in5hkd, vi. 86 
Jahaugir-nagtir, vi. 330; 

vii. 65, 241 
JahangirpOr, vi. 302 
Jab5n-nnma, iii. 434, 495, 
4%; iv. 16, 94, 234 
J all an -pan kli, iii. 448,503, 
589 

Jalini, V. 507, 608 
Jalira, iv. 61 

Jailam (H), i. 63 ; ii. 139, 
456 ; iii. 476 ; iv. 525 
Jairafir, i. 66 
Jainagar, viii. 344, 365, 
367 

Jaipur, i. 167, 169, 177, 
178 ; viii. 44, 52 
Jaitwar, y. 438 
Jajahoti, i. 67, 383 
Jfijniau, i. 54; viii. 221 
Jajiiagar, ii. 314 ; iii. 112, 
116, 117, 234, 312, 
314;iv. 10 
Jkjhotf, i. 384 
Jkipar, iii. 113 
Jk)d Sarfil, vii. 397 
Jkkkn (R), iv. 106 
Jakash (U)^ i. 50 
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Jrikkar, vii. 164 
415, 485 

JaKiKibad, v. 282, 424; vi. 
313, 428; vii, 416; viii. 
172 

ii. 362; iii. 105; 
iv. 444; V. 74, 88 
Jalandhar, i. 62; ii. 347; 

iii. 36, 162, 621 ; iv. 51, 
73. 520; V. 237 ; vi. 
378, 550 ; vii. 417 
Jalcshr, ii. 380; iv. 22, 23, 
26,47, 287,380; V. 386, 
414, 504 ; vi. 186 ; viii. 
53, 228 

Jhlhhr, iv. 39, G8 
Jaliht, viii. 388-9 
Jiilkansi, viii. 176 
.Tal-klict, iv. 546 
Jalkota, iii. 00 
Jfiliia, vii. 11, 305 
Jalnapur, vi. 102; vii- 11 
Jalor, ii. 238; v. 283, 354, 
363, 410 
JalOpfar, i. 234 
Jahlpum, V. 307 
JrtlwhU (R), i. 176, 188 
Jamari, v. 359 
T.'imbhd, i. 504 
Jainbo, iv. 96 
Jamd (ll), iii. 410, 413, 
476, 482, 483, 522 ; iv. 
4, 49 

Jatnklnr, vii. 16 
Jaiuniii, iii. 467, 471, 517, 
519; iv. 56, 58, 415; 
vi, 125, 374, 555, 562 ; 
viii. 122 

Jummd ([K), iii. 519 
Jamna, i. 54 
Jammihri, i. 50 
Jampa, i. 7 1 

Jamrud, v. 455; vi. 314; 

viii. 77 
Jamd, ii. 369 
J amdd, vii. 465 
Jamun, vii. 240; viii. 96 
Jamund, iv. 458 
Janhwal, i. 86, 357 
Jandar, i. 380 
Jandara, i. 394 
JsiudarOz, i. 40, 380 
Jandawal, 465 
Jandihi-jd. 380 
Jandihwar, i. 405 
Jaudi iid, j i. 27, 34, 40, 
Jauddr, j 77, 83, 380 
J^iug:ar, i. 387, 483 . 
Jangazhati, vi, 437 
Jangl'i, !, 68 
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Janhkva (R), iv. 56, 58 
♦Janid (J'md ?), iii. 301 
Jhiiipur, v. 375 
J an jam, iii. 416, 419, 485, 

I 486 

I Janjfiha, iii. 537 ; iv. 232, 

: 234 

I Jankan, i. 138, 178, 387 
I Janki, ii. 52 
: Janksaj, i. 72 
! Jaiiriatabad, v, 201 
I •Jarfibr, vii. 11 
i Jarak, i. 396, 400, 401 
j Jaran Maujur, iii. 70, 71, 

I 621 

Jarumanjur, iii. 621 
Jaitoli, V. 104 
Jasaii, iv. 106 
! Jasarkaiiur, vi. 47 
I J asi, iii, 36 
; Jasrdna, vi. 126, 127 
Jjiswant, vii. 626 
Jat, vii. 361 
.Jauuapur, vi. 411 
Juununpur, iii. 307 
J annptlr, iii. 307, 312,354 ; 

iv. 10, 13,29, 259, 368, 
455, 461, 509 ;v. 35, 37, 
189.306,307; vi. 19,20; 
vii. 369 
Jaurlin, i. 81 

Jausu, v. 416, 420; vi. 

411. Chaunsfi 
J{iva, i. 70, 71 ; iii. 27 
Jawali, vi. 523 
Jawetari, i. 179, 180 
Jbwiyan, vii. 243 
Jazim, vii. 289 
Jelam, ii. 41, 52,234 ; iii. 
3f3 

Jellasorc, v. 386 
Jengbapur, ii. 570 
Jorun, iv. 95 

J usalmir, i. 293, 296, 489 ; 

V. 211 ; vi. 397 
Jessore, vi. 73 
Jetwfir, i. 414 
Jewar, i. 167. 163 
Jhailam, i. 48 
Jbain, iii, 74, 102, 146, 
148, 172, 173, 175,193, 
203,217, 641,549,622; 
iv. 49 

Jliayar, iv. 8 ; v. 264 
Jbajusa, v. 445 
JhsSaw&n, v. 658 
Jhfilaw&r, V. 437, 444 
Jharn, i. 167 
Jhand, vi. 463 
Jhang, V. 469 


Jbang-Sybl, ii. 422 
Jbfmsi, vii. 60; viii. 215, 
276, 284 
Jhandd, vi. 362 
Jhar, iv. 27 
JbarSiwar, i. 48 
Jharoja, i. 218 
Jharkft, iv. 484 
Jharkand, iv. 368 ; r. 112, 
201 ; vi. 19, 30, 47, 48, 
88, 651 

Jharna, viii. 46 
Jharna (R), v. 82 
Jbarijab, iii. 622 
♦Jbatb (Cbatb), iv. 51 
Jhaunsi, vi. 393, 411 
Jbow, i. 865 
JhOiii, vii. 491 
Jbdsa, iv. 370 
JbCisi, yiii. 229 
Jibiil Fallab, iv. 125 

Jallan, iv. 12c5 

Jidda, ii. 216 
Jidiya, iii. 617 
j Jihun, i. 30, 50; ii. 32, 
256; iii. 400 ; vii. 7vS 

i (Indus), ii. 390, 

■ 393 

! Jilfim, iv. 240 ; v. 165 
i Jilfui, ii. 272, 576 
I Juu'il)(R), iv. 70 
; Jind, ii. 372, 375 
i Oiiiiera, vii. 289 
I Jinji, vii. 346, 348, 361 
; Jirbbtan, i. 86, 90, 93 
! Jiruft, i. 418 
j Jitaran, v. 363 
: Jitasiiruii, vi, 22 
: Jilgarb, viii. 46 
I Mitilra, V. 386 
' Jiwal, vii. 256, 271 
! Jodpur, 1, 317 
! Jodlipdr, vii. 187. ffce 
! Joudbpur 
i Jola, vii. 53 
: Jonau, iv. 106 
j Joondlipoor, iii. 021 
I Jorkal, iii. 401 
j Josbbb-garm, ii. 288 
I Josi, V. 321-2 
Joudhpbr, v. 211, 341, 
354, 382. Al^o Jodiipbr 
Jddbpur 
Jdbbla, iii. 538 
Juckow, i. 430 
Jdd, (i. 70; ii. 235, 297, 
Jijdl,/ 346,365,396,397, 
555, 564; iii, 86, 107, 
410,477,482; iv. 232, 
240 ; V. 162, 164, 561 
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iii. 160, 621 
J Odhan, vii. 60 
J Cidhpi'ir, iv. 406, .“iSl . See 
Joudhpdr 
Juki, V. 211 
JOlak, vi. 239 
Jumna (H), i. 49, 54 ; iv. 

4; vi. 77, 78. A/so J (in 
Jdn, i. 260, 313 ; iv. 463 
J^n (U), ii. 42,52; iii. 79; 

iv. 477; V.214; vi. 225 
Jun&garh, v. 350, 405, 

438, 459, 461, 466; vi. 
90 

Jdnd, liv. 458, 459; v. 
Jdndh,j 18; vi. 46, See 
Chauiidh 

•JOnd {Chfiwand), ^ii. 60 
Junir, vi. 235, 437 ; vii. 

17, 52, 54, 56, 58, GO 
JOraft, ii. 402 
Jdr-^fattan, i. 68 
JCirjSiu, i. 45 ; ii. 676 ; iv. 

16*5, 196; vi. 564 
Jurjaniya, ii. 577 
J urz, i. 4, 10, 1 26. See Juzr 
* Jusfil (Jhosi), V. 282 
JOsi (Cnauiisa), v. 93 
J Otfina, v- 432 
Jiizar5t, i. 358 
Juzr, i. 4, 13, 25, 76, 368 
Jdzj5iJ, ii. 259, 676 ; iii. 

64 ; iv. 165 
Jdzjauiin, ii. 577 
Jwfda, iv. 415 
Jwkl^-muklii, ii. 445 ; 
iii. 318 

Kab5>kkn5n, i. 39, 382 
Kabal, 1 . 72 
Kabal fato, i. 72 
Kiibar, iii. 539 ; viii. 184 
Kabbatu-I I»15.ni, iii. 675 
K5bil, iii. 32 
KabryOn, i. 34 
K5.bul, i. 23, 45, 63, 92, 
429 ; ii. 9, 268, 403, 
412, 413, 414; iv. 233; 

v. 222, 424, 448 
K^tbiil (R), i. 23,47; ii. 

466 ; iv. 238, 239 ; vi. 
313 

Kklmlist^u, ii. 425, 442, 
502 ; iji. 398 
Kiibuliz, ii. 521, 529 
Kabdipdr, iv, 55 
Kacli. (1,49,66,66, 217, 
Kichh,} 218, 267, 268, 
296; V. 440, 443 j vii. 
238, 243 
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Kachh Gand5Ya,'vii, 244 
Kacbahkot, iv. 231 
Each-kot, iv. 239 
Kachchi-sarai, viii. 169 
Kachwali, iv. 274 
Kachwfira, iv. 406, 407 
Kaddapa, vii. 358 
Kadira, i. 77, 84 
Kafiristfin, ii. 407-9 
Ka^ar(R),iv. 249 ;vi. 225 
♦Kfigliziwfira, vii. 38 
Ivabitl-gffiuw, iv. 462 
Kabanmid, v. 146 
Kahan, i. 235, 383 
Kbhan (R), vi. 308 
Kahurgaon, vii. 490 
Kaharphuciia vii. 62 
Kabiiwan, vii. 370 
Kalicbana, vii. 62 
Xalikand, i. 67 
Kalikarfin, vii. 494 
Kablur, iv. 248 ; v. 40 
KahmarwbU, vii. 48' 
Kbbnpur (Cawiiporo), iv. 

321 

Kabr-rm, iii. 574 
Kahram. See Kiibrbm 
Kahtoli, V. 354 
Kabdra-kanil, iv. 29 
Kahwaran, ii. 284 
Kaikalibn, i. 382 
KaikiUi, i. 381, 423, 448 
Kaikaufm, i. 138, 139, 

381, 423, 456 
Kaikasfir, i. 90, 93 
Kail, iv. 103 
Kaili, iii. 548 
Kiiin, ii. 130 
Kairoaii, 1. 445 
Kairunya, i. 14 
Kais, iii. 33 
Kaitali-sbahr, iv. 496 
Kaiihal, ) i. 62; ii. 337, 
Kaitbar, j 363, 372, 377 ; 

iii. 36, 246, 430, 494 ; 

V. 41 

Kaitoul, ii. 669, 571 
Kaiwaii, iv. 217 
Kaj, i. 391 
Kfij (R), i. 48 
Eiijadki, i. 231 
K6ji-dbr, V. 457 
Kaiijat, i. 168 
Kajli (R), vii. 65 
Kajrbi, i. 57 
Kajura, i. 384 
Ka^drbha, i. 57, 383 
Kajwarb, i. 67 
Kb.ka, i. 33B 
Xbkbn, i. 307 


Kbkarlij, i. 387 
Kakrbla, i. 509 
Kbkrbni, v. 291 
Kalaba. See Koibba 
Kblbbagh, iv. 525 
Kaladi, i. 384 
Kabihat, iv. 98, 125 
ICalfikot, i. 362, 369, 370, 
402 

KbUi-kot, vii. 38 
Kalaiijcr, ii. 568 
Kalfmkot, i. 351 
Kalauor, 1 i v.57, 66,245; 
Kalbriiir, J v. 241, 423 

(in DakUiu),vii. 28 

Kiilb-pfini (R), iv. 37 ; 

vi. 313 

Kblb-pbni, vi. 310 
Kalbrchal, i. 46, 65. See 
aim Karachilrtwrf Kanijal 
Kalari, i. 384 
K{dari, i. 77, 78, 79 
K.ilatur (KalanOr), iv.239 
Kaliiwaz, ii. 309 
Kalbata, i. 87, 92 
Jvuldah-Kabvir, iv. 232 
Kalewar, ii. 241 
Kali (U), viii. 147 
^Kalidah (Kaliybda), iv. 
393 

Kbli-gang (R), vi. 66, 67 
Kalik, i. 51 

Kalikot, iv. 98, 100 ; viii. 
386-7 

Kali-iiai (R), iv. 444 
Kalinf (R), iii. 433, 405 ; 
iv. 256 

Kbliiijar, i. 58; ii. 231, 
355, 366, 3G9, 467, 
564; iv. 100, 235, 406, 
407, 478, 524; v. 180, 
333 ; vi. 9, 1 1, 653 ; vii. 
21 ; viii. 214 
Kbliiijar (on the Indus), 
ii. 660 

Kali Sind (R), v. 326 
Kbliya, vi. 387 
Kaliyfida, vi. 134 
KalkaUgbati, v. 388 
Kalkayaii, i. 86 
Kallain, vi. 233 
Kallarf, i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
129, 384 

Kallar-kahbr, iv. 232 
KSilna (Gaina), vi. 102 
Kblpi, iv. 79, 266, 378, 
393, 394, 456,466,507; 
V. 11, 105, 244, 319; 
vi. 11, 560; viu 19; 
viii. 182, 215, 439 
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KalCil, iii. 54 
KaluwM. viii. 94 
Kalwau, i. 38, 80 
Kihvar, v. 166 
K^wj, i. 27, 30, 384 
KalyAn, vii. 54, 179 
Kaly^ini, vii;'^127 
Kfini^, viii. 228 
Kama, vi. 213 
KJinia (K), vi. 313 
Kiiamn, i. 25, 361 
K&.m&.n-paliiiri, viii. 55 
Kamargarh, vi. 140 
Kamfiiin, iv. 484 ; v. 497, 
541 ; vi. 229, 561 : viii. 
45. Also Kumfiun 
Kanibal, i. 119 
Karabala, iii, 245 
KambaU, i. 29, 34, 77, 
80 

Kainbalmir, v. 27 C. Sue 
Kombalmir 

Kambay, i. 27, 30, 31, 
Kambava, ( 38, 39, 66, 
Karabuyat, i 67, 77, 84 ; 
Kambh’&it, ) ii, 163; iii, 
31,33,43, 74, 163,256, 
259; iv. 4; v. 193,343, 
405, 435; vi. 15, 317, 
318, 353; vii. 238 
Kambil, iv. 47 
Kanibila, iii. 614 
KainbOl, vii. 90 
Kfiinhiil, 1 . 27, 30, 363 
Kamkav, i. 25 
Kampat, vi. 413 
Kanipil, ^ iii, 105, 246; 
Kampila,) iv.48, 58,455; 

V. 74, 87 ; vi. 537 
Kamra, ) i. 11,13,57,76, 
Karaniii, > 361 ; ii. 307, 
Kamriip, ) 308,310,312; 

V. 511; vii. 144, 265 
Kamulml, i. 39, 40 

i. 16 

Kaniun, viii. 365 
Kan, i, 338 
Kaiiak, viii. 167 
Kaiiarpfir, i. 152 
Kamba, iv. 96 
Kaiichi, i. 16 

Kanaujji. 19, 21,23,33,45, 
49,51,90,91,147,454; 

ii. 41, 45, 51, 170,241, 
297, 368,427,456,633; 
iv. 6, 26, 178, 205, 263, 
278, 368, 378,419,526; 
V. 304; vi. 552, 568, 
563 ; viii. . 420 
Kand, i. 52 


KaniKibel, ) i, 14, 29, 30, 
KaiidM, } 34,38,106, 
Kandh^ibel) 127, 128, 
152, 385,440,466; ii. 
415 

Kandahar (ancient),!. 14, 
21, 22, 48, 52, 63, 73, 
91, 127, 152, 445; vi. 
537 

(modern), i. 117, 

238, 303, 307 ; ii. 415; 
v. 207, 219; vi. 130, 
302, 383 ; vii. 64, 87, 
89 ; viii. 145 

(Dakhin), vi. 70, 

323,412; vii. 25,52,58 
Kandahat, ii. 239 
Kandail, i. 83 
Kandak, vi. 86 
Kaiubmia, ii. 4/3 
Kanduua, vii. 272, 273, 
373, 382-3 
Kaiidar, iii. 463, 514 
Kandur, iv. 265 
Kandarifi, viii. 386 
Kaudarina, i. 86 
Kandhala, i. 385 
Kaiidhar, i. 445 ; iv. 265 
Kaiidliarak, i. 231 
Kandur, iii. 90 
Kaiicr, iv. 464 
Kfingra, ii. 34, 445, 505 ; 

iii. 465 ; iv. 07 ; v, 355, 
507 ; vi. 374, 381, 517 ; 
vii. 68 

KanhCiyut (Kambay), iii. 
256 

ICaiihi-gazin, iii. 432 
Kanhpur, ii. 458 
Kanhilu, iii. 86 
Karuk5iian, i. 34 
Kanja, i. 16, 86, 90 
♦Karijh (read Kicha), v.87 
Kanji, i. 66, 66 
K6,ujna, vii. 53 
Kankan, i. 67, 68 
Kankara, i, 58 
Kankdazh, vi. 554 
Kankyu, i. 68 
Kaiinazbdn, 1 i. 29, 34,40, 
Kannazbur.j 119,389 
Iffniobari (R), iii. 90 
Ka.nfla, vii. 356 
Kantal, v, 420 
Kant^bar&bi, iii. 261 
K^int Gola, iv. 384 ; v. 

413, 498, 500 
Kanthiir, iv. 12 
KAnti, vii. 55 
Kaiitit, i. 65 ; v. 94, 95 


Kandlapur, v. 48 
Kandr, v. 266 ; viii. 
Kan-vihvir, i. 148 
Kanwaba, iv. 267 
^Kauwaliin, iv. 245 
Kanwari, iii. 106 
Kainvari-garh, vii. 272 
Kdpisli, i. 47 
Kara, i. 306 
Karb, iv. 106 
Kbrabigli, i. 303 ; v. 228, 
311,314 
Karb-bela, i. 365 
Karachi, i. 374 
Karachil, iii. 617. Src 

Karajal arul Kalin- bui 
Ktirad, iv. 106 
Karigar, v. 451 ; vi. 80, 81 
Karab, iv. 106 
Kaiaj, i. 14 

Kara-jal, iii. 241. St/e 

Karicbil an^ Kalar«liul 
Karijing, i. 63, 73 
K-araka, i. 509 
Karakbitai, ii. 402 
*Karakbptir {cotrfclton of 
Gorakhpur), v. 381 
ICarainbatan, ii. 311 
Karim hatti, iii. 54 
Kiran. i, 90 
Karan-tirat, i. 55 
Kari-sii (R), iii. 452, '>07 
Karatigin, v. 229 
Karuza, viii. 284 
Karbabi, i. 190 
Karcba-barb, vii. 62 
Kardan, i. 138, 139, 381 
Kardariyi, i. 72 
Karoz, vi. 348 
Kargishghal, ii. 561 
.Karliara, vi. 58 
Kari (Kaira), v. 179, 3i;4, 
369, 431,432, 433, ‘bid,' 

vii. 243 

Kari at, i. 59 ; iv. 97 
Koril, iv. 248 
Karkilii, vii. 144 
Karki, vii. 89 
Karkino, i. 510 
Karlfiiiiti!?, i. 510 
Kark-khana, iv, 231 
Karktiz, i. 14 
Karmij, vi. 567 
Karmdn, ii. 221 
^[armnviis (11), iv. 283 
KarmOt, i. 87, 90 
Karndl, iii. 261, 262, 263, 
264, 300 ; iv. 552 ; v. 
355 ; vi. 296 ; Vii. 419 ; 

viii. 61, 81, 82 
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Kanifitik, vi. 549 ; vii. 126, 
139 

Kiinull, vii. 391 
Karoda, iii. 286 
Ivii'oha, L 68 
Kardr, iv. 398 
Karra, ii. 348, 352, 355, 
3GG, 379, 380 ; iii. 153, 
260, 312, 596; iv. 282; 
Y, 94, 288, 420 ; viii. 
215, 3n., 408 
Karni-MCmikpdr, ii, 355, 
379 ; iii. 36 ; iv. 266 
Tvarsib, i. 50 
ICartiil, V. 454, 464 
IvarOr, i. 52, 139, 143, 207 
Tvarwa, i. 55 
Karwftil, i. 190 
Karwan, i. 138 
Karwi (II), V. 492 
Jvavya-ganj, viii, 422 
Karfekt, i. 394, 395 
K5s, ii. 577 
Kksa, vii. 355 
Kasalila (11), ii. 540, 542, 
543 

Kasair, i. 77 
Kaslun, ii. 577 
Kasdikii, i, 29 
Kasclur, i. 34, 38, 30 
Ktishun, vi. 239 
Kfishbin, i. 5, o6l 
KAsligar, i. 429 ; ii. 268 
Kashmir, i. 19,23,45,68, 
90, 178, 444 ; ii. 42, 
411, 455; iii. 476; iv. 
496; V. 206, 235, 411, 
450 ; vi. 304, 307, 367, 
372; vii. 97, 98 
K ash On, iii. 539 
Kashwiii, ii. 577 
KiisiTn-bb/i'ir, viii. 325 
Kusipilr, viii. 45 
Kfi.sl;ar, ii. 247 
Ka.skihar, i. 77 
Kasmaiulf, ii. 375 
Kiusimlr, i. 238 
Ka-snii, viii. 192 
Kasran, i. U, 81, 84 
Kasi -band, i. 77, 81 * 
Kasr-kajuiHii, ii. 293 
Kasrkand, i. 29, 34 
KasBa,i. 121, 126, 201 
.Kar;ur, iii. 527 ; vii. 491 
Kfitab, iii. 449, 505 
Katfik, V. 443 ; vi. 408 
Kntak-Ban5ras, v. 386, 
388, 423, 511 
Kataka, iii. 598 
Kataljahr, vii. 60 
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Katiinka, vi. 30, 117 
Kafc£iri{i, v. 446 
Katehr, iii. 105, 106 ; iv. 
14, 49, 64; v. 93; vi. 
229 ; vni. 303, 310 pass, 
Kfitb, ii. 677 
Katba-iiadi (R), vi. 456 
Katheni (R), i. 50 
Kathiwar, i. 445, 524 ; v. 
197, S50, 430, 524 ; vii. 
68 

Katboli, vi. 354 
Katiana, i. 335 
Katif, i. 69 ; iii. 33 
Kati-gang (II), vi. 66 
Kator, ii. 407, 409; iii. 

401, 407, 481 ; vi. 370 
Katora, vii. 35.5 
Katrapur, vi. 73 
K&.ttjwSLr, V. 107, 350. 

See K^tbiwir 
Kaiigba, i. 34 
Kaurbur, i. 298-9 
KautpOr, iii. 532 
Kawidiir, ii, 402 
laiya, i. 178 
Kayal-, iv. 365 
*Ivayula, iv. 398 
Kiizcrdn, i. 418 
Kazwfii, ii. 577,; v, 218 
Kedgo, i. 29 
ICohruD, viii. 92 
Kolidn, vii. 12 
Kcu, i. €^7 ; ii. 459 
Koiif iy, vii. 355 
Kerkitis, i. 510 
.Korketr)s, i. 510 
Ivliabalili, i. 68 
Khabirun, i. 86 
Kbabls, ii. 193 
KhacUwa, vii. 233 
Khagar (U), iii. 429, 430, 
493 ; iv. 8 
Khaibar, iv. 516 
Khaibar pass, v. 452, 455, 
vi. 314; viii. 78 
Kliairubrwl, ii. 277 ; iv. 71 
Kha|uiaho, i. 383 
Kbajwa, vii. 233, 436 
Kbajwara, iv. 551 
Khfikhar (R), iv. 8 
Kbalaj, iv. 193 
Khfilgbww, V, 95 
KbalilpOr, vii. 1^3 . 
Kbalis-kotaU, iii. 421-2, 
488 

Khain, iii. 91 
Kbamar, ii. 275 
Khambbit (Kambay), vi. 
353 


Kbbnb&ligh, ) i. 72 ; iii. 
Khunbblik, ) 46;iv. 96 
Kbandadbr, i. 445 
Kbanderi, vii. 355 
Khbndes, p'. 275; vi. 
Khbiidesli, j 138, 241; vii, 
68,139; viti. 318 
Kbandhitr, iii. 79 
Kbandi, iv. 25 
Khbn-Ghbti, v, 94 
Kbauikin, ii. 247 
Khanpiir, v. 381 ; vi. 82, 
456; viii. 167, 318 
Khansai, i. 72 
Kliaiishi, vii. 68 
Khariwa, v. 490 
Kbbnwub (II), i. 601 
Kbar, vi. 309 
Kbarbbbbbd, iv. 78 
Kliurak, i. 14 
Kiiarak, iii. 299 
Kharbiiza, vi. 310 
Kharid, iv. 283-4 
Khurbi, iii. 345 
Kbarosa, iii. 294 
Kharol, iv. 44 
Kharpa, vii. 358 
Khardj, i. 81 
KhfispVir Taiida, iv. 310 
Klmta vi. 73 
Khatab, vii. 77 
Khbfcbkhiri, vii. 86 
Kbatibpur, iv. 70, 73 
Ivhatlfm, ii. 125 
Khutiir, vi. 312 
Kbbwab, ii. 407 
Khu\vak,iii. 401,407,481 
Kb aw as, i. 92 
Khaw&fjpur, iv. 406, 502 ; 

vi. 303 ; vii 369 
Kbawasspiir Tanda, iv. 

606 ; V. 243 
IvUbz, i. U7 
Khazar, i. 45 
Khelna, vii. 278, 338, 
370, 371 
Kherbr, v. 291 
Khera-para, vii. 17 
Kher-darak, vii. 53 
Kherla, vi. 85, 97 
Khotwara, iii. 303 
Kbibar, i. 92 
Kbikar, iii. 198 
Khiljipilr, vii- 19 
Khiii, i. 15 
Khir, vii. 318, 321 
Khirki, vi. 344, 379, 380, 
412,433 

Khitb. h. 73 ; ii. 232, 
Kbitbi,i 302; V. 163, 164 
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Kbizr&b&d, iii. 77, 300, 
350, 351, 660 ; v. 408 ; 
vii. 86, 106 ; viii. 134 
KhizrpOr, vi. 73 ; yii. 144, 
269 

Khojand, i. 429 
Khor, iii. 31, 246 ; vi. 309 
Khoraja, viii. 322 
Khorandi, prop. Ghor- 
nadi (R), yii. 69 
.Khiulsil)5.d, viii. 92 [391 
Kliujista-bunyad, vii. 194, 
Kliuldabfid, vii. 194, 395 
Kbuld-manzil, vii. 407 
Klmlm, iii. 400 
Kbuiiduz. See Kimdiiz 
Kbdr, i. 77, 80 ; iv. 47 
Khiiram (R), ii. 441 
Khm'&Siiii, 1. 20, 452; ii. 

154, 268, 269, 280 ; vi. 
Khurda, vi. 79, 355 [504 
Rhurd-Kahul, v. 424 
.Khiirfsik^n, iv. 126 
Kliiir Kakblia, i. 84 
IvliuiTamubfid, iii, 572 
Khusliiib, i. 312 ; iv. 232, 
234, 387 

KbutaTi, iv. 171 ; vi. 545, 
654, 565 

Kbiitlan, i. 472 ; v. 229 
Kbuzistfin, i. 400 ; ii. 568 
Kliwlija Khizr, v. 74 
Khwiija Riwaj, v. 228 
Klnvaja Zaid, vii. 80 
KhwfiraHm, j i. 45, 429 ; 
Kliwarazm, > ii. 153, 154, 
Kbwarizm, ) 232, 577 ; 

iv. 107, 176 
Kli)*ssort*, vi. 456 
Kia, i. 77 
Kicb, ii. 559, 562 

KidiiTi, ii. 286 
*Kidhur {j^rop. Gidbor), 
V. 381 

Kikari, i. 116, 117, 128, 
381 ; ii. 415 
Killighar, vii. 106, 107 
Kilahkt, i. 69 
Kilakaii, i. 16 
ICila-i siilkl, i. 418 
Kill, iii. 166, 168 
Kilid-i futuh, vii. 364 
Kilkayfin, i. 16, 90 
Kilmak, vi. Ill 
Kilo-kbari,) ii. 331 ; iii. 
.Kilti.ghari,| 126, 136, 
136, 148,227,525, 620; 
iv. 477 ; viii. U 


Kimbr, iv. 19 
Kin, i. 72 

iv. 278; vi. 11 
Kiniira-i Hauz, iii. 491 
Kin jar, i. 400 
Kinkot, i. 244 
♦Kinkutii (GangOt), iv. 

241, 247 ^ 

Kinnazbuii, i. 14 
Kinrai, vii. 12 
Kipcluik, i. 304 : v. 145 
Kir, i.77, 80, 83; vii, 318 
Kira, i. 24 
Kira-tal, i. 274 
Kiraj, i. 124, 125, 189, 
390, 391, 441 ; vi. 403 
Kiranj, i. 5, 25 
Kir5t, ii. 464, 466 
Kirbiin, i. 14 
Kirdfm, i. 381 
Kul, ii. 150, 273 ; iv. 138, 
198 

Kirkanim, i. 510 
Kir Kayan, i. 77, 81, 83, 
84 

IvirTiiaii, i. I t, 27, 33, 151, 
417, 453 ; ii. 193, 194, 
398, 402, 551 ; iv. 95 
KirOsi, i. 80 
Ivis, 1. lo, 07, 36»> 

Kish, i. 80 ; ii. 413, 415 
Kishara, v. 223, 228 
Kislian-Gaiig (R), vi. 372, 
373 ; vii. 30 

Kisbangarh, viii. 52, 367, 
370 

Kisht, V. 46 
Kisbtiwar, vi. 373 
Kistnu (R), vii. 368, 383 
Kit, j. 53 
Kiy&ra, viii. 311 
KiyCitasa,' i. 109 
K'iz, i. 29, 34, 38, 80, 365, 
456 

Kizkimfin, i. 39, 382 
Kobu.s, i. 514 
Kochi, iv. 244 
Kodal, viii. 55 
Koel, iv. 270, 272; viii. 

117. SeeKol 
Koeeria (R), vii. 364 
Koh, iii. 177 ; iv. 81 
Kohaiia, iii. 3Sl 
Kobfit, vi. 456 ; vii. 95 
Ivoh-batah, vii. 65 
Koh-p{iya, i. 381 ; ii. 375 ; 

iii. 360 
Kobila, iv. 55 
KobistAn, i. 419; ii. 136; 

iv. 167 ; vi. 667 ; viii. 92 


Kobrto, ii. 216 ; iii. 621. 

See Kuhram 
Koilad, viii. 386 
Kqji, viii. 386 
Koica, vi. 90 

Kokan, vii. 52, 59, 289, 
Aho Konkari 
Kokanda, v. 341, 307, 
398, 400 ; vi. 59, 438 
Kokar country, iii. 36 
Kokarmanda, vii. 395 
Kokra, vi. 79, 344 
Kol, i. 15 ; ii. 222, 224, 
343, 358, 380; iv. M, 
50 ; v. 74, 87 ; viii. 228, 
321. Also Koel 
Kol (in Dakbiii), vii. 53 
Kolab, v. 227, 229, 230, 
392 

Kolaba, vii. 290, 355 ; 

viii. 285 
Kolfibi, V. 268 
Kolapdr, vii. 66, 338 
Kolas, vii. 411 
K oil warn, v. 193 
K otn 1 )al m fr, ) v. 2 7 6, 3 2 C , 
Kombhalmir,) 341, 397i 
410 ; vi. 58 
Komblia, vii. 59 
Korakam (Konkaii), i. 4 
Konfji, V. 266 
KoniijOr, v. 260 
Kondal(orGoiidal),ui. 26 1 
Konkan, i. 4, 60 ; ii, 202. 

Also Kokaii 
Ivophes, i. 514 
Kor, vi. 309 

Kora, vii. 233; viii. 22!, 
341,342,408 
Kon\ JabSiii&,b5.d, viii. 50, 
52 

Korax, i. 510 
Kori, i. 446 ; v. 375 
Koriya, vi. 144 
Koriya-ganj, viii. 310 
Korok-ondiune, i. 5J0 
Ivorok-ondametis, i. 510 
KorwCii, viii. 58 
Kor-zamin, i. 237 
Kosha, i. 77 

Kosi (R), ii. 316 ; iii. 293 
Kot, ii. 456 
Kota, V. 325 ; viii. 57 
Kotara, i. 296 
Kothi, iv. 75 

Kotila, iii. 430, 449, 455, 
456, 458, 493, 505 ; vi. 
523. AlsoKma 
Kotah-biiz-biib, ii. 2S7 
Kot-pakali, vi. 57 
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Kotto, ii. 456 
*Kft\Viih (tl), iii. 307 
Krynghu*, viii, 3S8 
Kvokala, i. 509 
Kiicli, u. 310 ; vi. 59, 72, 
i V, 553 

Bihar, Tii. 65. 144, 

205, 2G9 ■ 

IJiijO, vii. 65 

* Ki'{(it (K)j iv. 457 : 375 

Kui't, i. 420, 426, 427 
Kutc j, i. 418 
KnlV, i. 33 
K:!’iuiri (K), iii. 79 
Kui)! (11), i. 49 
Kv.kiara,ii. 216, 297, 300, 
302, 3/6 f iii. 30, /3, 
245. 621 ; vi. 198 
Kuj, i. 417, 413 
Kwj (fl), i. 48 
Kuka, iii. 464, 468, 014, 
516 

Kiilaibna^^ar, iii. 138 
Kiiiam, i. 68, 95 ; iii. 31 

Mali, i. 77, 85 

Krilbarga, iii. 247, 258; 
iv. 96, 121 ; vi. 231, 
557 ; vii. 28, 55, 126, 
324, 534 
KulhfitCi, iii. 33 
K'vili, i. 85 
Eulim, viii. 387 
EulpOk, vii. 411-12 
Kum, |ii. 491, 677; iv. 
Kinmn,/ 196 
Kiim^ir, i. 8, 13, 23 
Kiimfira-sarauiidar, vi. 74 
Kuniaun, ) ii. 408, 462 ; 
EuiiiiiyOn, J iv. 50 ; vii. 

107 ; viii. 347, 348 
Kurnba, i. 139, 143, 144 
Kmubh, i. 169, 161 
Ivumbher, viii. 208, 213, 
225,227, 321,362, 363, 
367 

3^11 riak, i. 66 
KOnarpal, iii. 80 
Ivunawar, i. 46 
KOnch, ii. 469 
K6nohr-ran, iii. 324 
Kuiiduki, i. 60 
Kundali, iv. 22 
KundUz, ii. 143, 154 ; iii. 

398, 479; v. 224, 392 
Kuner (B), ii. 466; vi. 
813 

Knu^h, iv. 460 
Kuiijpdra, viii. 148, 170, 
278 

Xanjd, i. 72 


KuttwOri (R), iii. 79 
KOpila, iii. 455, 493, 506, 
510,511, 6Ve Kutila 
Kura, i. 16 
Ivilraj, i. 189, 197, 391 
* K.iirakliur, iv. 7 
Kurarnania, ii. 568 
Kiiriat, ii. 465 
Kur- kiiet, iv. 439 ; v. 3 1 8 ; 

vi. 536, 539 
Kurwan, ii. 576 
Kasa, i. 84 
Kuskri (11), i. 64 
Kusdar, i. 118, 456 ; ii. 
18, 212, 263, 435; iv. 
159, 160, 174; v. 557 
Kiishk-firozi, ii. 333 
Kiwbk-i sabz, ii, 382 
Kushk-i sbik5r, iii. 303, 
. 353 

Kiilihi, iii. 465 ; iv. 24, 
25, 27, 32, 63. 75, 247 ; 
V. 357, See Kotila 
KuwOri (R), iii. 642 
KnwOsliir, i. 417 
KuzdCir, i. 465 

Labet, i. 14 
Labi, i. 37, 38 
liklafi (R), i. 60 
Ladakh, vii. 164 
Tiadan (R), i. 62 
Jjadfina, v. 48 
Ladgaoii, viii. 97 
Ladhii Sarki, v. 74 
Lkfat, i. 14 

Laghiuan, ii. 442. See 
Lamghau 
liahair, v, 102 
Lahari, i. 49, 378; ii. 316 
Labawar, i. 46, 91 j ii. 69 
Lfcihiriya, i, 378 
LahnOr (Lahore), iii. 626 
Labor, Hi. 69, 129, 281, 
Lahore,) 294, 426, 440, 
464 ; iii. 107, 200, 626 ; 
iv. 56, 76, 201, 241; v. 
108, 313, 459; vi. 10. 
265 ; viii. 60, 114, 353 
Labor, i. 91 

Labor! bandar, i. 25 1, 277, 
374 

Lahrfiwat, iii. 227, 303. 
Labsa, i. 69 ; iii. 3^ 
Labor, i. 66 

Labor, ii. 69, 129. See 
T^hore 

Lkkha, i. 138, 146, 369 
LakhanpOr, vi. 126, 128 
Lakhi, i. 501, /S^^Lakki 


Lakbi Jangal, iv. 398 ; 
viii. 265 

Lakhnaiir, ii. 319 
Lakhnauti, ii. 260, SOI, 
307,317, 329,343,380; 
iii. 36, 112, 120, 121, 
234, 243, 539; v. 05, 
415 ; vi. 221, 226, 653 
Lakhnor, iv. 384 ; v. 215, 
505 

Lakki, i. 250, 2H5 ; ii, 
242 

Lakk’alavi, i. 481 
Lakri, i. 234 
Jifikwaraiii, i. 71 
♦Lahiiig {cor. of Alangl. 
Lai Bkgli, vi.‘ 390, 305, 
418 

Laldong, viii. 175, 183 
LamankHii, i. 47 
Lainbri, i. 70 
Lam^hkn, i, 47 ; ii. 22, 
426, 435, 436 ; iv. 103 ; 
v. 233 ; vi. 568 
Lamghknrifc, ii. 436 
Lfxmtiri, i. 71 
Lknda (R), vi. 313 
Laiidye (R), ii. 465 
Langur Kandahar, i. 240 
Laiibaur, ii. 59 
JyanjabidOs, i. 71 
liUnk, i. 66 
Lanka, iii. 91, 650 
Laniikar ( prop . Zanskar) , 
vii. 164 
Lfir, i. 378 
Lfir (R), i. 526 
Lara, iii. 542 
Iikr5.n, i. 60 
I.aras, iii. 298 
Lfiraivi sea, i. 24 
Lardes, i. 61 
Ijfiri Bandar, i. 377 
Larlke, i. 365, 357 
LCirjal, i. 65 
Las', i. 365, 442 
Lashan-baraii (R), i. 63 
Lasiiv, vii. 15 
Lrita, i. 24, 355, 357 
Lata-desa, i, Gl 
Latti, viii. 24 
Lkyagfion, viii. 92 
Lidda, i. 62 

Loh&iia, i. 110, 138, 187, 
191 

Loh&na Darj& (R), i. S62, 
369 

Lohanpdr, i, 362 
Lohar&ni, i. 49, 61, 66 
Lohari, i. 240, 248 
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Lohfiwar, i, 62, 66; ii. 
59. 392, 456; iii. 36. 
iSev Lfifioro 
Lohj^^nw, vii. 56, 59 
Lob^arh, v. 207 ; vi. 97 ; 
vii. 424 

Lohkot, ii- 455, 464, 467 ; 
iv. 497 

Lohor (Lahore), ii. 301,303 
Lohur (Lahore), ii. 59, 240 
I^ohvi, V. 200 
Lojii, ii. 345 ; iii. 432, 495 
liOiiihara, vii. 18 
J.onlh, ii. 240 
Losha, i. 77 

Luar, i. 16 [492 

Lucknow, iv. 276,280; v. 
Lufluuia, I iv.53;v.l22; j 

Ludhivi'ma, ( viii. 107 j 

laihrirjiiii, i. 49 j 

Jaihari, v. 206 i 

Luk, ii. 242 j 

Lukiior, iv. 384. KStc \ 

Lakh nor | 

Jailu, i. 16, 90 j 

Luluwa., i. 86 

LOii, viii. 340 | 

Jaindyo (11), vi. 313 j 

Luniya, i. 91 1 

Lusj 'i. 29 

Ma’bar, i. 69 ; iii. 32, 33, 
45, 47, 50, 74, 78, 85, 
243, 339, 550, 618 
Machchri, viii. 228 
jViachin, i. 45, 46 ; iii. 32 ; 

iv. 96. Mahfi Chin 
MficMwara, v. 96; viii. 

106, 107 
Machhli, vi. 390 
Machhli-^finw, vii. 12 
Machd (Ii), i. 522 
Mad, i 406 
Madad, iv. 496 
Madades, i. 54 
Mad-kin, v. 152 
Madkran, v. 385; vi. 326 
Madh<^arh, vi. 57 
Mkdikr, i. 87, 91 
Madras, viii. 325 
Madurk, iii. 91 ; vii. 139 
Mahkbiiiastkn, i. 59, 60 
Mahkban, ii. 458, 460; 
vi. 564 ; viii. 66. Also 
MaLkwan 

Mahk Chin, i. 64, 7l. Also 
Mkchin 
Mahain, v. 57 
Mahk-Kot, vii. 38 
Mahkliy i. 34 


Mahalkarra, v. 396 
Maliknadi (R), i. 356 ; iv. 

11; V. 388 
Mahandwari, iii. 354 
Maharatn-l Hind, ii. 44 
Mahkri, iv. 16 
Mahawk, vi. 55 
Mahkwali, iv. 309 
Mahkwan, ii. 368, 460 ; 

iv. 63. Also Mahkbaii 
Mahdi-gbkt, viii. 215 
Mrtlidfpur, viii. 276 
Mubfuza, i. 371, 372, 442, 
465, 482 

Mahgknw, vii. 12 
Mahi (R), i. 356 ; v. 135 ; 
vi. 356, 363 

Maliindari (Rj, ] v. 341 ; 
Mahindri, | 435; vi. 
16, 37 

Mahiudwkri, iv. 25 
Mahlr, vi. 47 
Mahla, iv. 398 
Msdmiinkra, iv. 525 
Mahinudkbkd (Dakhiii), 
v- 196, 353, 309, 442 ; 
vi. 16 

M ah niddkbkd (Bengal) , 

vi. 45 

Mahohk, i. 383; ii. 232, 
462; iv. 13; vi. 30; 
viii. 215 

Mabpklptir, iii. 354 
Mabr, ii. 368 
Mahrard, viii. 372 
MaUrkt, vi. 563; vii. 126 
Mahrat-dcs, i. 60 ; 

Mahrauli, v. 74 
Miihrola, iii. 303 
Mahu, vi. 90 
AlahuU, vii. 56, 59 
Mahuraahra, i. 60 
Mahur, vi. 232, 563 
M kliilra, i. 54, 59 
Miihwa, i. 296 
Mabwkri, vi. 106 
Mahyak, i. 84 
Mkibar, i. 366 
Maidara, i. 87 
MkUdi, i. 37 
Maimariah, vii. 76, 79 
Mairtlia, v. 274 Sve 
Mirtha 

Majad, vi. 566 
Majlikwan, ii. 458 
Majlifatan, J ; vo 
Mailipatan, | 

Makali, i. 272-3, 323 
Makkm, iv. 230 
Makanoar^ viii. 271 


MakanpOr, v. 499 
Makhiid, iv. 496 
Maklisuskbkd, vii. 32 
Makbua. viii. 380 
*Mkkikiriu {cor. of Bk- 
kiklkn). 

Makida, ii. 315 
Maknkth, vii. 54 
Makrkn, i. 14, 28, 29. 30, 
33, 40, 80, 151, 152, 
417, 424, 456 ; ii. 131, 
242, 559, 562, 564 
MakrknkI;, ii. 559 
Mak.'iudkbkd, viii. 210, 
223, 228, 265 
Mklkbrir, i. 108; iv. 96; 

vi. 549 ; viii. 385. Also 
Mklibkr 

Malkn, i. 431 
Mklan, iv. 106 
Malkwanur, viii. 336 
Malkwi, V. 91 
M-klda, iv. 372 ; vi, 45, 
77, 348 
Maid fill, i. 30 
Malgalli, vi. 369 
M'klgarb, vi. 141 
*Malbir, vii. 472. See 
Mallr and MulMr 
Malhu, iv. 327 
Mali, i. 15, 85, 522 
Malia, i. 50, 66 
Mfdia, i. 445, 450, 522 ; v. 

444, 446 
Mali Bari, i. 56 
Mkliba, i. 126, 442 
Mklfbkr, i. 68; iii. 31; 
iv. 103 ; viii. 202. Also 
Mklkbkr 

Mali Fatan, 1 i. 69, 72 ; 

Fitaii, I iii. 32 

Mali-Kataii, i. 72 
M klikoiia, iv. 64 
Malikpur, ii. 395 ; iii. 383 
*Miilir, |iii. 256 ; vu.,309, 
Mklir, j 311, 312. Also 
Mulhir 

Mklja, iii. 354 
Malkand, vi. 80 
M!alkap6r, v. 337 ; vi. 394 ; 

vii. 383, 406 
Mklkhcr, vii. 293 
Malkonsah, iv. 416 
Malian, i. 87, 89 
Mallkwan, viii. 175 
Mklkrfjisa, iv. 508 
Mklwa, i. 60, 91;ii. 351; 

iii. 31, 76, 251, 598 ; iv. 
260,524 ; v. 168 ; vL 655 
Mktwakot, iv. 497 
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M&lw&la, i. 68 
]Viamhal,i.77, 79,84, 363 
M&.nihari (11), i. 64 
M^m&-khkt6n, v. 281 
M'imiwfiii, i. 369 
^lamriala, i. 629 
M(i’in6ra, v. 316 
W a’murabad, v. 353, 435 
Man (R'), vii. 369, 383 
Manabiiii, i. 7, 77, 391 
MancWiiir, | - 
MimcbliiSr, p- 
Maud, i. 14, 86 
Mandiikar, v, 244 
Mamlal, 1.14,126,390,441 
Maiidal, v. 320 
•Mandal and Teri ,iii .261-3 
Mandalcswara, i. 391 
Mandal^^arh, v. 398 
Mandali, i. 530 
MandaTipur, i. 630 
Mandar, i. 425 
Mandati, iv. 8 
Mandawar, ii, 241, 342 
Mandawi, i. 391 ; iv. 8 ; 

vi. 463 ; vii. 90 
Mandosli, ii. 282, 284 
Maiidhor, i. 523 
Mandliukiir, i. 62, 530 
Mandhun, vi, 118 
Mandhyawala, i, 530 
Manditili, i. 529 
Mandil, vii. 189 
Mandisor, v. 191 j vi. 338 ; 

vii. 19, 374 

Majidkakur, i. 62 ; ii. 129 
Mandlaisar, i. 391 
Mandor, i. 391 
Mandril, i. 391, 523, 530 
Mandrail, iv. 27 ; v. 98 j 

vi. 12 

Maiidr&sfr, i. 623 
Maiidropat, i. 623 
Mandrud, v. 233 
Mandnis (R), i. 528 
Mandfi, liii, 76,550; iv. 
Mfindd, I 85, 260, 261 

378, 386, 391, 551; v. 

192, 275, 289 ; vi. 13, 

18,348,563; vii. 24, 57 
Manddr, ii. 241, 325; iii. 

148 


MandyAla, i. 529 
Mangacbar, i. 383 
Mangalidr, iv. 124 
Mangalor, Viv. 103, 124 ; 
Mangaloro, } vi. 90; viii. 
MangalOt, ) 389 
Mangal Kot, vi. 79 
— — - pahra, vii, 277 


MSin-garh, iv. 494 
IVIanga Sassu, iv. 469 
Mangiri, i. 56 
Manglaiir, v. 97 
. Mangli, vi. 369 
M angSLil, iv. 193 
Maiili5.bari, i. 77, 79, 391 
Manb&nari, i. 27, 391 
Maiihal, i. 190 
Manibar, i. 90, 403 
MCinik-dOdh, vii. 16 
M&uikpur, ii. 355, 379 ; 

iii. 163 ; v. 297 
Maniktara, i. 340 
Msinikyfila, vi. 309 
Manila, v. 338 
^lanisni (R), iv. 273 
Manjabari, i. 27, 30, 34, 

37, 40, 391, 392 
Manjarur, i. 68 
Man]hal,i. 175 
Man^jbauli, v. 90 
Manjbfiwan, ii. 458 
Maiijira (R), vii. 16 
Manjna, vii. 53 
Mansur, iii. 547 
Manidran, ii. 103 
MankMa, ii. 394, 396,397, 
553 

Mankalakdr, i. 50 
Mankarw&l, v. 321 
Mkiikir, i. 19, 21, 24, 27, 
31, 356, 392 
Mankod, vii. 19 
M5iik6t, iv. 493, 494,508 ; 

V. 254, 255, 489 
Manki'd, iii. 63 
Manobar-nagar, v. 407 
M^lnpl1r, vi. 373 
Mansbr, iiL 469, 517 
♦Mansilr, iv. 396 
Mansura, i. 11, 14, 21, 23, 
24, 27, 29, 34, 49, 77, 
78, 106, 127, 136, 369, 
454, 459, 465, 482 ; ii. 
249, 303, 363, 477 ; iii, 
452, 507 ; iv. 4 
Mansdr-ganj, viii. 324, 
330, 427 

Mansilr-garh, vii. 17 
Mansilrpdr, ii. 331, 371; 

iv. 11, 62 
Mautds, ii. 315 
Mand, iii. 471, 619 • 
M^ira, iii. 452 
Marabra, iv. 648 
M&ran (R), i. 53 
Markn (R), v. 293 
Mardain, iii. 65 
Mardhan-kot, ii. 310 


Mardi, iii. 52, 53 
Miirgala, Hi. 273, 451 ; vi. 
Mfirgalla,/ 309, 310 
MCirhakar, ) . ^ 

Marh&khar, / 

Marhata, iii. 598 
Marbera, v. 88 
vi. 456 

Manilla, i. 529 
M&rikala, ii. 273 
Marmad, i . ... 

Manner- 
Marniinta, ii. 150 
Marmdii, i. 52 
Martot, iv. 74 
^larustbali, i. 441 
Mardt, ii. 350, 364 
Mfirdta, ii. 381 
Marvv, i. 51, 52 ; vi. 565-6 
Marwiir, i. 441 ; v. 276 ; 

vi. 555 ; viii. 50, 52 
Marwin, ii. 455 
Mas5na, v. 432-3 
Masldiad-i Mukaildas, vii. 

87 


Mashbadi, vi. 73 
Madj, vii. 52 
M&skiiii, i. 80, 81 
Maskat, i. 468, iv. 97, 126 ; 

vii. 345 
Masnaha, i. 87 
Mastfm, V. 215 
.M astaug, v. 215 
Mastdr, i. 238 
Mas’uclpdr, iii. 78 
M asulipattim, i. 72 ; vi. 390 
M&surjiin, i. 77, 84 
Maswuhi, i. 27, 34, 37 
Maswum, i. 77 
Matfahila, i. 369 
Mata Kathor, ii. 391 
M atari, i. 481 
Matdakar, i. GO 
Matela, i. 406 
Mkthila, i. 231 
Matlira (Madura), iii. 91 
MathurSi, ii. 44, 51, 456, 
460; iv. 447 ; v. 90, 
284; vi. 293, 386, 540; 
vii. 184; vui. 147, 228, 
265 


MathurS.-pdr, vii. 266 
Mate (R), vi, 389 
Matmayapdr, i. 60 
Matsya, i. 393 
Mattinagar, i. 60 
Mattra, i. 54 ; vii. 184, 

542 ; viii. 168 
Mau, i.406; vi. 621 ; viii. 
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Maujam (R), v. 344 
Mavi, viii. 184 
Mfiwarfiu-n nahr, i. 452 ; 
vi. 665 

Mawiis, ii. 355, 362, 366, 
379 ; iii. 138; iv. 63 
Mazandaran, iv. 186 
Merlliuktir, i. 530 
Media, i. 529 
Medus Hydaspos, i. 529 
Meerut., iv. 407 
Molimotur, i. 404 
Mcndlii (li), V. 98 
Mora, i. 530 
Merali, i. 529 
Merial, i. 529, 530 
Merer, i. 530 
Mem, i. 45 

Merv, ii. 137, 141 ; iii. 21 
Mcslibed, ii. 570; v. 218 
Mewar, i. 60 ; viii. 51 
Mewa.t, ii. 359, 367, 375 ; 
iv. 16, 53, 61, 62, GO, 
273; V. 35, 79, 180, 
254 ; vi. 21 ; vii. 186, 
294 ; viii. 362 
Mliur, i, 523 
Mylio (R), V. 435 
Midi, ii. 310 

MidnapOr, v. 385 ; vi. 89, 
326 

Mihriin, i. 15, 21, 30, 48, 
78, 121, 124, 125, 138, 
1 15, 245, 360 
*Mihvat,iv. 244,245, 247, 
415 

Minagara, ) i. 340, 355, 
Miunagara, f 392, 530 
Mind, 1. 77 

Miraj, vii. 30, 56. See 
Miricli 

Mirat, ) i. 62; ii. 210, 
Mirath, f 297, 300, 353, 
354, 364, 468 ; iii. 353, 
450,506; iv.407;vi. 564 
Miratli,) v. 274, 283, 340, 
Mirtha, > 364, 363 ; viii. 
Mjrta, ) 62 
Mirathira, i. 530 
Mirbar, i. 366 
Miricb, vi. 557 ; vii. 364, 
Minnbn, i. 78 [383 

Mitlifin, ii. 303 
Mitrol, viii. 65 
Mittankot, i. 366 
Mitta Tiwfma, ii. 441 
Miw^, i. 296 
Miy&pur, u, 353, 463, 614 
Moutrna, vii. 33 
Mohaui^ v. 402 


Mobi, V. 402 
Mol (11), vii. 50 
Monghir, Hi. 305 ; v. 381, 
Mongir, j 417; vi. 41, 
53, 66; vii. 241 
Mo(da (R), vii. 59 
Moolccr, vii. 66 
Moota (R), vii. 59 
Morbf, v. 438, 440, 445-6 
Moridas, i. 91 
Morvi, V. 438 
Mota (R), vii. 59 
Mfi, vi. 126, 128; vii. 69. 

Mau 

Miibtiiakiibad, iv. 57, 78; 
viii. 11 

Mudkal, vi- 230 
Mudiila, iii. 449, 505 
Miigbalmriri, v. 386 
Mugbalpur, iii. 118 
Miighalpura, viii. 379 
Muhamrnadal)ad, iv. 26, 
27 ; V. 307 ; vi. 40, 227 
Mubainmad Gaiij, viii. 81 

iiagar, vii. 527 

Tiir, i. 216, 256, 

484 

Muhatainpfir, i 403, 484 
Mubifibricl, vii. 373 
Mu’iziibbd, v. 362 
MAikeya GMit, vi. 456 
MukhllspOr, viii. 82 
Mukbtar, iv. 106 
Mulatliiin, v. 400 
MuJcbii, iv. 544 
*Mulhir, vii. 66, 472. See 
also Malir 
Muliva, V. 195 
Mill Java, i. 70 ; iii. 27 
MulJan, i. 89 
Multan, i. 11, 14, 23, 24, 
27, 29, 31, 35, 67, 77, 
81, 96, 139, 142, 143, 
203,454,459,465,460; 
ii. 30, 233, 301, 303, 
302, 440, 441,449,469, 
555; iii. 36, 64, 242, 
244, 417, 486; iv. 70, 
170, 398 ; v. 5, 564,565 
Multrm (near Amber), v. 
406 

M0-maid5na, v. 325 
Mundalour, v. 326 
Mundir, vi. 225 
Mundr^, i. 523 
Mdng, iii. 493 
Mungi Paitan, vi, 208 
Mungir, iv. 365, 367, 508 ; 
V. 201 ; vi. 19, See 
Monglr 


Munir, ii. 305 ; iv. 365, 
462 ; vi. 551 
Munj, ii. 46, 458 
Miinkhar, v. 5 
Murfidabfid, vii. 460, 469; 

viii. 44, 119, 308, 352 
*MCiranjan, vii. 59 
Muridas, 87, 91 
Muriii, iv. 493 
Muroranjan, vii. 59 
Mursbidabad, viii. 128, 
211, 325 

Murtaza-5bad, vii. 364 
Musala (R), i. 90 
Musali, viii. 312 
Musliki, i. 383, 456 
Miisli, i. 34 

Miistafabrul, vii. 307, 423 
Miistab, i. 81 
Mut’alavi, i. 181, 485 
Mysana, v. 432 

Nadama, i. 110 
Nadarbar, v. 405 
Nadlia, i. 83, 388 
NiidirLibrid, viii. 145 
Nfidot, V. 435 
Nagar-cbin, v. 291, 309 
Nagarkut, ii. 34, 444; iii. 
317, 405, 515, 570 ; iv. 
19, 416, 644; v. 248, 
355, 356; vi. 129,227, 
561 

Niiginabad, iv. 193 
NGgor,i. 242;ii. 279, 35U 
370, 371; iii. 36, 7"; 
iv. 49, 552; v. 103, 211, 
282, 283, 335; vi. 22; 
viii. 44, 52 
Nagbar, ii. 147 
*Nagbaz, iii. 476, 521 
Nagbz, ii. 147 ; iv. 93 
Nagpur, vii. 60; viii. 291 
NahJivand, vi. 239 
NaUndra (R), vii. 29 
Nahraj, i, 27 
Nabr-i Ribisht, vii. 86 
Nabr-i Shab&b, vii. 86 
Nabrkunda, iv. 350, 358, 
363 

Nalihvara, "I i. 61,87, 91, 
Nalirwira, 357 ; ii. 162 

Nabrvv&la, pass,, 228, 

Nahrwala 2 9 7, 3 9 s, 

Patau, J 4 73, 655; 

iii. 74, 163, 256, 259, 
261; iv- 180; V. 196, 432; 
vi. 656, 563 

Nki. ii. 277 ; iv. 203, 621 
Nain Sukh (R), vi. 371 
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NairOn, i. 432, 469. See 
NirCin 

Naisliapur, i. 419; ii. 130, 
578 ; vi. 564 
Najibabfid, viii. 302-3 
Nakal, viii. 55 
Nakiila, ii. 553, 555 
NCikur, iv. 533 
Nfikbach, iii. 318 
Naksari, vii. 89 
. Nakti, i. 296 
Nakwkn, ii. 334 
Niilcha, V. 291 
Naldruii:. vii. 55 
Nalia (R), i. 60 
Nalini (R), i. 50 
Naljak, i. 176 
Namadi, i. 356 
Namaklia, v. 296 
Nam^war, i, 60 
NamikbA v. 296 
Namrkn, i. 53 
Niinak-niah, viii. 304 
Nanarixj, i. 145,387 
Nand, i. 34 

Nandana, ii. 62, 347, 366 
Naiider, vi. 105; vii. 52, 
68, 406 
Nfindna, ii. 62 
Nkiidod, V. 435, 437 
Nandiia-tari, ii. 303 
Naiidiil, ii. 229 
Kandurbfir, v. 405, 406, 
434, 442; vi. 136; vii, 
66, 362, 395, 465 
Nfmgnai, i. 480 
Nangncbfir, ii. 400 
Nlirfifn, i. 393 ; ii. 36, 
210, 295,324,331, 448; 
iv. 174 

NOrfiinpOr, vii. 64 
Nariina, i. 6S, 59, 61, 
393 ; ii. 449 
Narand, i. 127, 444 
i. 168 

NAraniya, iii. 199 
Nardin, i. 59 ; ii. 37, 450, 
465; iii. 05; iv. 174, 
176 

Narela, v. 4, 78 
Nar^jaiida, vii. 411 
Narban, v. 298, 301 
Nkrf (R), X. 385 
Narila, vi. 295 
Narkoti, ii. 314 
Narmada, i. 441 
Natiiiasirti, i. 15 
N^irnaiil, iii. 540; iv. 44 ; 
V. 284 ; vii. 186, 294, 
295; viii. 44, 121, 272 


Narr Topa, vi. 456 
Naisfif, lii. 299 
Narwar, iv. 466 ; v. 291 ; 

vi. 58; vii. 489; viii. 
Narykd, v. 195 [ 61 

Naryadaba, v. 405 
Nasibia, v. 152, 550 
Nasica, i. 356 
Niisik, i. 356 ; vi. 97, 99, 
333; vii. 10, 52, 66; 
viii. 287, 289 

* Tirbfing (Trim- 

bak), vi. 333, 433 ; Vii. 

10. See Trimbak 
N5sirptir, i. 372 
Nasrpur, i. 216, 217, 220, 

248,296,299, 371,372, 
486, 488 
Naubiir, ii, 443 
Naudiirid, iv. 176 
Naurahi, v. 504 
Nauras-pdr, vii. 29 
Nuuras-tark, \'ii. 368 
Nau.s(iri, v. 197, 630 ; vi. 
15 

Nanshahr, ) iii. 622; iv. 
Naushahra, / 496 ; v. 206; 

vi. 313, 308 
Nausitixra, iv. 619 
Nau-vihkr, i. 195 
Nawkb-^anj, viii. 407 
Nek Bihar, vii. 81, 82 
No;^apatam, viii. 389 
NtJlore, iii. 32 
Nerbadda, i. 60, 441 ; iii. 
79, 564 

Nerinada, i. 441 ; vi. 463 
Nerona, i. 522 
Njj.a, i. 87 
Nijiir, i. 51 

Ni'lfib, iv. 231, 238 ; v. 
234 

ii. 562; iv. 

238 ; vi. 312, 313 ; vii. 

I 62 

; Nil5war, iii. 32 
i Nilawi, vi. 96 
■ Nilchir&gli, vii. 76 
I Nilgarh., iv. 396 
; Nilhkn, i. 160, 442 
i Nilkanth, iii. 79 
I Nilma, i. 292, 296, 442 
Nilman, i. 442 
Nimi, vii. 21 
Nimkar, v. 296 
Nim-kahStr, v. 296; vi. 
123 

Ninir6iifi, viii. 55 
Nimroz, i. 54, 407, 468; 

11. 284, 416 ; v. 159 


NindOna, ii. 450, 4>51 ; iv- 
389; V. 108, 114 
Nipal, i. 67 
Nir5, i. 77 
Nirarikot, i. 287 
Nirobi, i. 296 
Nin'm, i. 34, 37, 77, 78, 
121, 138, 157, 163,369, 
396 ; ii. 1 
Nivdiikot, ii. 1 
Nirur, i. 27, 28 
Nisibis, v. 550 
Nivas (R), iii. 79 
Niy&.sat, i. 87 
Niyul, vii. 510 
Nizamabiid, v. 307 ; vii. 
15 

Nizfirapdr, vii. 37 
NizJiin. iShalii Kokan, vii. 
34 a 

Noulai, vii. 19 
Nudlia, i. 388 
Nddiya, ii. 300, 308, 3H 
Nilhar, i. 148 
♦Null 0 Ratal, iv. 37 
Nilkkn, i. 14, 117; ii. 57S 
Nulahi, vii. 19 
Nur, ii. 464, 465, 466 
♦Nilr;imd, vii. 59 
Nur-garb, vii. 85 
Niirghkt, viii. 295 
N6r and Kirat, \ i. 47 ; ii. 
Ndrokirat, j 465 
NiirpOr, i. 62 ; v. 162 ; vi. 

521- 2-3 ; vii. 69 
NOrsadna, iv. 519 
Niizhat'ibiid, vi. 48 
Nuz6l, iii. 364 
Nuzul- Sandal, i. 194 

Obolla, i. 14, 408 
Obiiid, i. 48 ; v. 455 
♦Ojhar, vii. 16 
Oka Mandal, i. 391 
♦Ontgir {cor, of Awant- 
gbar) 

Organj, ii. 577 
Orissa, iv. 507; v. 299, 
384, 390; vi.36, 45,71, 
79, 86, 88; viii. 129 
Oritai, i. 468 
Othaniya, v. 439, 446 
Oudh, ii. 364 ; iii. 530 ; 
V. 323 

Ozene, !. 356 * 

Plibal, v. 476 ; ini. 256, 
271 

PMya, i, 138, 140 j 366 
P&danar,v.38 
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Piulmfin, iv. 390 i 

Padmav, i. (36 j 

Piidmtivati, iv. 11 | 

(k), vi. 78 i 

Paelpiir, iv. 309 
Pahal, iv. 477 
Pah.m (k), i. 104 
riibari, vi. (523 ; viii. 217 i 
Pahludi, V. 211 i 

Palionj (U), ii. 159 i 

P£n'il-wah, i. 3(39 ■ | 

Pakali, ) iv, 221; v. 457, ! 
Pakhali, > 465 ; vi. 305, j 
Palcii, ) 369, 370 I 
Pakka, vi. 309 | 

1‘akpat, viii. 270 I 

Pfik-pattan, iv. 398 
Pakrota, vi. 523 1 

PalanijV. 74, 331,407,525 i 
3‘airuniln, vii. 69 | 

Palhur, iv. 244 ‘ 

Pidi, ii. 229 ; iv. 477 ; v. j 
363 

Pklka, vii. .57 j 

Palla, iii. 495 ! 

Paliifid, viii. 385-8 j 

Palniar, viii. 385 ; 

Paid, vi. 295 

Palwal, V. 319 ; viii, 55 | 

Pampdi*, vi. 304, 375 
PanCih-garlii, vii. 451 
PanSir (K), vi. 75 
Panch-^^Giiw, vii. 370 
Pandu-garli, vi. 539 
Pandwa, iii. 294, 298 ; iv. 
10 ; vi. 226 

Piinipat, i. 62; ii. 347 ; 
iii. 431, 495 ; iv. 251 ; 
V. 28, 64, 74., 355; 
vi. 295 ; viii. 80,81, 82, 

1 15, 401 

Panjiib, ii. 411, 454; iii. 
36 ; V. 237 ; vi. 549, 555 

(ll), iii. 476, 587 

Panjiil (R), ii. 456 
Paul kora, vi. 313 
Paiii-maliiat, i. 144, 436 
Pan^j-nad, i. 48, 49 
Panj-pah&.ri, v. 378 
Panjshir, ii. 420, 561 ; v. 
228 

Panua, iv. 454 ; v. 89, 93, 
94, 288 ; vi. 30, 117 
Panpau (R), iv. 508, 512. 

See Punpun 
P5nwa, V. 296 
Param-g6.m, v. 438 
ParSmti, v. 439 
Pfiras-garh; vii. 870 
P^abuthxa, i. 507 


Parenda, vii. 22, 56, 57, 
263 

Parootakiil, v. 94 
♦Parguiiw, vii. 56 
Parhfilah, iv. 235-6 ; v. 
235 

Parifiti, V. 228 
ruriyarf, i. 296 
Parkar, i. 403 
Park, vii. 367 
Parnala, vii. 260, 278, 
287, 338, 344, 346, 364, 
369, 370 
Pare, vi. 90 
Parpat (R). i. 348 
Parsardr, I ii. 397; iv. 
Par-srur, ) 240 ; viii . 95, 
115, 166 

Parsliawar, i. 47, 63 ; ii. 

196 ; V. 293 
Parshor, v. 423, 424 
Part Or, vii. 17 
Parwiiu, i. 47; ii. 399, 
556, 571 ; v. 146 
T*aryCai, iii. 401 
I’aryatra, i. 393 
Pasha-afr(»5, ii. 317 
Pashi, V. 99 
Pasrfiwar, ii, 397 
Pat, vi. 309 
Patali-putra, i. 56 
Patalpur, i. 399 
P5tar, V. 206 
Pathfm, vi. 128 
Patharikot, vi. 521 
Patliaii, vi. 99 
Patliri, vi. 104; vii. 12 
Pathvvar, vi, 309 
Patlad, V. 405, 435 
Patna, iv. 328, 347, 354, 
462, 477, 512; v. 372, 
380 ; vi. 39, 321 ; viii. 
130 

Patpargauj, viii. 46 
Patta, vi, 30, 117 
Pattala, i. 369, 399, 624 
Pattan, i. 226; v. 179, 
268, 342, 351, 353, 405, 
432; vi. 16, 93, 94, 380 
Pattan Nahrwrda, v. 342 
Pattan Shaikh FaridShakr- 
ganj, V. 561 
PattaiiwOl, V. 363 
Pattifdi, iii. 105, 246 ; iv. 
37, 48,60, 456; v. 74, 
87, 603 

Pavani (R), i. 50 
Pay(ig,v. 321-2,420,437, 
512 

POyal, V, 507 


* POyin-ganga (cor. of 
BOn-ganga) 

Payirj-giikt, vii. 16, 68 

kota, iv. 64 

Pegu, vi. 549 
Porhi (R), i. 50 
Peri Kehra, vi. 225 
Pershaur,|ii. 142, 236; v. 
Pershor, | 424 
Peshiiwar, ii. 25, 142, 150, 
236, 294, 408, 438. 447; 
iv. 163; V. 235, 44S, 
525; vi. 567 
Peshtak, i. 238 
Phallur, vi. 36 S 
1‘Iuiui-dirang, vi. 372 
Phangwarri, i. 522 
Plmphii, viii. 308 
PUaphund, v. 95 
Phasus i. 615 
Pbilor, viii. 107 
Phiilbas, V. 452 
PbOljari, viii. 391 
Pliilplianiau, viii. 223 
IMnitwar, vi. 309 
Pdibbit, viii. 182, 303, 
312, 347 

Piiid Dadari Khan, i. 379, 
380 

Pindi Bhattiun, ii. 440 
Pindus, i. 379 
Pinjor, i. 61 ; ii. 353 
Pipali, vi. 408 
Pipaliu'r, vii. 13 
Pipla, V. 433 
I'irida, iv, 235 
Pirar, i. 309, 310 
I’iro/-pnv, iii. 452, 507 
Pitti, i. 509 
Plassy, viii. 329, 426 
Pohk'iv. 77 
Pokhar, viii. 225 
l*oiidich»?n’y, viii. 391 
Pothtjwar, vi. 309 
Poya, V. 99 
Prfig, i. 55 
Pray5g, ii. 462 
Pukik-SiirUk, V. 218 
Pulcbiragb, vii. 76 
Pdna, V. 369; vii. 15,256, 
262, 260,272, 373; viii. 
258, 286 
POnch, vi, 367 
Pdn-garh, vii. 370 
Punpun (R), v. 379; vi. 
48, 206, 322. Also Pan- 
pan 

P<ir, vii. 189 
VmkVi (R), i. 365 
Vtvkn (R), u 369, 403 
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Purandhar, vii. 272 
lYiraniya, viii. 180, 214 
Puvbandar, i. 444 
Pdr-i aklndn, iv. 14 
Puma, viii. 46 
Piirna (R), vii. 12, 498 
PursarOr, viii. 95, See 
Parsardr 
Pnrsliaur, ii. 25 
Purta (K), vi. 97 
Pyag, iv. 457. See Pay&g 


H.49; ii. 50, 
I 353, 427, 


Rubari, iii. 201, 203 
Rabri, iv. 270, 278 
Rabat, ii. 67G 
Rficbap, iii. 294 
RadbanpOr, v. 445 
Raen, i. 391 
Rfihab (R), ‘ 

Rt'ibib, 

462 ; iii. '537 ; iv. 47, 
50 ; V. 89 
RSiban, i. ?3 
Rabet (R), i. 49 
R?ihiiua, viii. 02 
Rahfri, vii. 288 -9, 341 

R^^llra^^n, i, 313 
RabnRin-bakhsli, vii. 882 
Rahrai (R), i. 50 
Rahuk, i. 456 
Rahb-madh, i. 295 
Rab On, i. 80 ; v. 266 ; vii. 
418 

RakwDlf (R), iv. 516 
Rai-b&gh, vii. 30, 56 
Rfii Bandlly, v. 319 
Rfuclior, vii, 377 
Raid (R), i. 22 
Ilaigarh, vii. 288 
Rail, i. 483 
Rain (11), i. 318, 362 
Ilfiipdr, vi. 86 
Rbisiii, iv. 277, 378, 391, 
392, 397, 417 ; V. 441; 
vi. 12, 30 
RSii Sing, iv. 277 
Raiy, ii. 577 
Rajjab-piir, iii. 428, 492 
Raja-griha, v. 397 
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Stiulfp, vii. 31 
Sdngar, v^ 192 f vi. 14 
Sa^a, i. 73 V 
Submi^i, i. 623 


SOpa, vii. 256, 261 
Sdpar, V. 325 
S5ra, i. 34 
SOrab&ya, i. 30, 402 
Siirajgarhjiv. 508; v. 381 
S6mj-kunt\ ii. 538, 549 
Sur&shtra, i. 359, 521 
Surat,i. 359; v. 197,331, 
343, 344, 350, 501 ; vi. 
16, 42, 125 ; vii. 26, 
216, 2.38, 287; viii. 202, 
390, 392 

SAraili, V. 197, 350, 432, 
437, 440, 461, 466 
Subarah, L 34 
Surbarpir, v. 296, 301 
Surkbab, v. 425 ; vi. 315 ; 

(R), vii. 80 

Surmin, ii. 577 
Surseni, v. 81 
SOsa, iv. 517 
Sutlej (11), i. 48 ; ii. 52 ; 
iii. 300 

Sw5d (Swat), V. 450 ; vi. 
80, 450 

Swalh, viii. 389 
Swan (R), iv. 231 
SwCit, vi. 80. See Sw&d 
Sye (R), ii. 463 ; iv. 509 ; 
vi. 41 

Thban, i. 76 
Ti'ibar, iii. 90 
Tabarkn, ii. 678 
Taburhindb, ii. 200, 302, 
322, 325, 353, 372; iii. 
36; iv. 11, 68, pass.: 
V. 2G5 

Tabaristaii, i. 467 ; ii. 272 
Tabbas, i. 419; ii. 193; 
vi. 565 

Tabriz, V. 219 
Tafakjii. 4, 13, 21, 25, 76, 
Thlan,) 99,360 
Taghurkbad, i, 272 
Tafiirabad, ii. 277 
Thidu, iii. 46 
Taifand, i. 99. See Tafan 
Taiz, i. 39 

Taikra, iv. 44, 76, 273 
Tb)p6r, vi. 71 
Tak, ii. 276 ; iii. 64 ; iv. 
169 

Takaroi, )v. 386 ; vi. 53, 
Takarohijf 75 ■ 

Tbkas, i. 46 
Takarhiirfid, ii. 274 
T&kashir, i. 46 
Takdarl, i. 303, 304 
Takhati, vL 141 


Takhbar, ii. 284 
Takia MajnOii, viii. 146 
Takinkbail, ii. 132, 271, 
280,284,286,203,578; 
iy. 193 

Takrolii, vi. 53 
Taksha-sila, i. 46, 504 
Talahti, i. 225 
T&l-g&nw, vii. 19 
Tklikan, i. 419; ii. 141, 
142,278,388,400,678; 
V. 223, 227, 228, 229 ; 
viii. 32 
Talina, iv. 34 
Tkl-katora, viii. 65, 134, 
Talner, i. 356 [138 

Talpatjiii. 121. AVeTdpat 
Taltixm, vii. 25 
Talaka, iii. 148 
Talwandi, iv. 32, 40, 77, 
V. 508 

Talwilra, L 138, 366 ; iv. 

70; V. 267 
Tamak, vi. 308 
Tanibhor, iii. 623; vi. SGG 
TambCi, iv. 391 


lamiak, | • oj-io 

Taraibak,} 

Tfcirniraman, i. 369 
Tamtania, iv. 33 
Tkmi,i. 24, 60,61,66,67, 
68,89, 115,415; iv. 96 
Taniisiri, iv. 96 
Thnda, iv. 310, 327 ; v. 
381, 394, 416; vi. 45, 
76; viii. 311 
Taucsar, ii. 40 


Tangilt, ii. 391 
Tanjawar, i. 66 
Tankal, iii. 86 
Tankala-bhli, ii. 353 


Tanki, vii. 57 
Tanna, i. 89. See Tkna 
Tfior6, iv. 75 
♦Tappal. See Kuh o Basal 
Taram, ii. 272 
Tashkand, iii. 567 
Tfipti(R),iii. 87; yi. 389; 
vii. 406, 495 

TSira.garb, vi. 522, 523: 
vii. 69 


Taramlianl, vi. 78 
Tarangchi, i, 296 
Taraya, iii. 539 
Tfitrikanda, vii. 412 
Tarsari, iv, 51 
Tarw&klij, i. 87. 

Tkta, Vi. 91, 273 ; ii. 563; 
Tatta,j . v. 206, 208, 456, 
469^461. 
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v\. 369 \ 

Tawi ^U), ill. 87 I 

Taxila, i. 46, 604 
'LVkliar, ) iv. o(i, 57, 67, 
Tclhar, ) 73, 74. See 
Tvlhar 

Tcliugi'ina, iii. 49, 550; 
vi. 104, 549 ; viL 25, 
58, 315 

Teiiasseriin, iv. 96 
Teria-ghari, v. 200 
TliuHr, vii. 302 
Tliauibor, vi. 366 
Thanosar, i. 51, 02, 520 : 
ii. 40,205,452; iv. 17-1, 
170, 439; v.3lS;vi.536 
Thaugur, [ji. 22(3, 300, 
Tljankar, j 304 
Tliarr, i. 103 
1’harra, i. 398, 446 
Tlian, ) i. 210, 218, 224, 
Tbam,j[ 344, 404, 486 
Tiiati, i. 310 

Tliatlia,) i. 217, 273, 270, 
Tliatta, ) 374, 600; iii. 
261,263, 264, 319; vi. 
523; vii. 61. yUfO 
Tutta 

Thvni, viii. 360, 361 
Thurr, i. 487 
Tiatura, i. 356 
Tibet, i. 20, 33,44, 45,57, 
73; ii. 309; vii. 62,73 
TibiirO, ii. 310 
Til ilk Gliunfin, iii. 401 
TibvTig, iii. 7H, 231, 018; 
vi. 519 

Tilaiigi, vii, 16 
Tilluir, iv. 415; viii. 303. 

Sec Telhar 
Tiliagully, v. 200 
Tiliaiipurn, viii. 380 
'I’ilibhat (Tilpat), ii. 374 
Tilla, ii. 450 ; vi. 307 
Tilpiit, ] ii. 374 ; iii. 172, 
Til-pat.,/ 173, 203, 625, 
528 

TilOt, i. 57 
Timriin, ii. 284 
Tir, i. 29 . 

Tira, vi. 106 
^Tirambak, vii. 10 
Tirauri, ii. 295 
''^Tirbang, vi. 333. 

'J'rimbak 
Tir-giiTm, v. 223 
Tirharab, iv. 29 
Tirbdt,- ii. 375; iii. 234, 
294; iv. 29; V. 96, 426; 
vi. 551; viii. 130 


Tlz, i. 29, 30, 33, 34, 65, 
80 ; ii. 568 
Tobra, iii. 350, 351 
Todali, iv. 49 ; v. 362, 370 
Tohaiia, iii. 428, 402 
Tolak, ii. 296 
Tonak (Tonk), iv. 49 
Tookaroi, v. 386 
Tora, vii. 502 

'INorhola, v. 561 i 

Torrui, vii. 376, 377 
Totak, vi. 74 
♦Trimbak, vii, 10, 52, 59, 
60, 66 

Trinibiwati, vi. 353 
Triiigaiwari, vii. 59, 60 
Tuhaniii, i. 77, 81. See 
Turaii 

Tughliksibail (Siiiil),i.313, 
351, 401 

• — — (Debli), iii. 234, 

235, 589 ; iv. 257 ; viii. 
11 

Tugiilikpiir, iii. 354, 381, 
431, 452, 495, 508 

i Kasna, iii. 354 

Mul6k-i KamOt, 

iii. 354 

Tubari, viii. 92 
Tukhkristaii,!. 44,92,41 9, 
443, 453; ii. 12i5, 146, 
411, 578 

Tukbirisirin,ii. 32, 578 
Tularnba, iiii. 413,484; 
Tularnbha,) iv. 70, 73,77; 

v. 355, 359, 469, 508 
TuUsbar, i. 65 
1'umbbadra (U), vii. 377 
TOmri, vii. 538 
Tung, i. 340 

Tungabluulra (R), vi. 230 
TOmis (R), vi. 394 
Tur, i. 344, 403, 486 
Tarfin,!. 27, 29, 33, 34, 
38, 65, 77, 152, 382, 
385, 456 

: (Gulf), i. 66, 378 

Turk, i. 45 

Turldstiin, i, 46, 468 ; ii. 

309,353; iv. 96 
Turmuz, j. 49; iii, 400; 
vii. 79 

TOs.ii. 136,297,491,578; 

V. 218; vii. 87 
Typliaonia, i. 614 

^TTbbkd, ii. 75 
TJbkro, i. 623 
ITbkwar, i. 231 
Ubrk (H), ii. 41 


Ueb, '11.67,225,229,365, 
Ucbb,j 406; ii. 240,241, 
259,301,302, 303; 325, 
314, 351, 554, 655 ; iii. 
36, 480, 522;iv. 32; v. 
211 


Ifch Multan, ii. 241 
UdaipOr, i. 210 
IJ'dgir, vii. 52, 55, 58 
Udbafar, i. 208, 210 
Udh^j)ur, i. 210 
l/dipOr, v. 1 71, 326, 402 ; 

vi. 42, 59, 98, 110,338; 

vii. 299 ; viii. 51 
Tldyaiianur, i. 47 
Ujali, VI. 205 

Ujain, )i. 69, 60, 126,35(1, 
Ujjaiiijf 441 ; ii. 328; iii. 
543; iv. 378, 385, 303, 
624; V. 54, 201, 330 ; 

vi. 15, 121, 134, 559; 

vii. 1 9 

;.vi. 321,411 
Gijuiinya, ) ’ 

’Ukba (»inza.k, ii, 20 
IJlur, vi. 305 
l.l’inaliia, i. 66 
’ITnn'm, vi. 354 
’Lrmarkot,i.200, 263, 292, 
290,207,531,532. Aleo 


A market 
Uniri, i. 93 

Unarpur, i. 251 ; v. 463 
I7ndacha,lv. 460; vi. 58 ; 
LTndeha, j vii. 7, 48. See 
Ureba 

UnOaran, i. 87, 357 
UrfLsir, i. 10 

Urcha, vi. 63, 113; viii. 

68. See nlsif irudfba 
Urdaliishak, i. 56 
Ur-ilesa, i. 16 
Urgand, iv. 170 
tTiiluir, i. 55 
Urtasir, i. 16 
*iraa, vii. 52, 55, 68 
Ushkkra, i. 64 
’ Usiuaii Kbatur, vi. 368 
’Usmiinpbr, v. 430, 432 
U'tnrkol, l ii. (>5 


Uzaiu (Ujjain), i. 126 


Vandfin, i. 14. Aiso 
Wkud(in 
Vo.sfikh, ii. 549 
Vigo-gad, i. 403, 522 
Vijeh' Kot, i. 403 
VingaTj i. 522 
Vh*am-g&m,v. 440 

31 


voi*. vm. 
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VCr-Tia.g,liii. 476, 622; 
Vlr*n(ik, f vi. 304, 373 
Vfrp^r, V. 437 
Vishiilj^arh, vii. 278 
Yiziap6r, ii. 468 

Wadb&waUIH),!. 168,172 
Wageh Kot, i. 403 

WaTiind \ 

Waihind I (R),i.l57,256; 
Wi'ihiiid- I iv. 625 
sfigara / 

Waliiristan, ii. 289, 292 
Waihind, i. 48, 63, 445 ; 

ii. 28,33, 150, 426,438 
Wahl, vi. 539 
Waini, viii. 361, 367 
Wajrful, V. 497 
Wakumrd, v. 447 
AYakiIp6r, viii. 136 
AYfikinkyra, vii. 377, 382, 
390 

Wukw&.k, iii. 539 
Walaj, iv. 193 
Wsila-sUt, ii. 284 
Wi'iliiin, ii. 556 
Walkav, i, 365 
Wa.Tul?iTi, i. 77 : vii. 370. 

Also Vandkn 
Wurigii lifizar, i. 403 
Wanjira Ul),vii, 16,24,54 
Wanka, i. 324 
W^inkaiilr, v. 447 
Wa?iti|)5r, vi. 457 
Wanyani, i. 509 
AVararigal, vii. 410, 412. 
Si‘e Ararigal 


Warangal (in Himalayas), 
iii. 617 

War-gO-nw, vii. 383 
Wfisilp6r, V. 211 
W^isit, ii. 247 ; viii. 193 
Wassuil, V. 435 
Watrak (R), v. 447 
Wazinibad, ii. 234. 442; 
iii. 3€54, 505; viii. 80, 
167 

Wazni, ii. 284 
Wicliolo, i. 526 
Wikdr, vi. 54 
AYulur, V. 305 
Wustani, i. 527 

Xeragcre, i. 356 

Yabfba, i. 202 
Yabudiya, ii. 577 
Yahyupiir, v. 375 
Yakran, iii. 494 
Yartas'it, i. 91 
Yashar (LI), iii. 80 
Yaiidhcya, v. 561 
Yazd, ii. 270 

Yokdalla(lk<iaia), vi. 224 ’ 
Y(!irien, ii. 401 
Yurt-jalak, v. 225 
\"uslij i. 34 

Zfibaj, i. 7, 13, 20, 22 
iiiibul, ii. 414 ; iv. 233, 
579 

Zalnilistan, i. 382, 467 ; ii. 
115, 170, 172, 579 ; iv. 
166 ; 


Zafar, v. 223, 224 
ZaOirfibfid, iii. 234, 246. 
247, 248; iv. 13; vU; 
179 

Zafamagar, vii. 37, 315 
Zaghan, iv. 106 
Zain-lanka, v. 465 ; vi. 
305 

ZaitOn, i. 71 ; iv. 614 
Zamaiiiya, iv. 510 ; v.323 ; 
vi. 35, 40 

Zamin-da war, i. 303 ; ii. 
218, 268, 280,286,570, 
577 ; V. 223, 467 ; vii. 
89, 94 

Zaiifft^bar, iv. 96 
Zanjan, iv. 2 
Zaiiskar {misprinted Lari- 
skar), viii. 174 
Zaninj,i. U, 419 ; ii. 41.3, 
414, 679 
Zara’6n, i. 23 
Zar-daTuUn, i. 72 
Zfii‘-murgh, ii. 284 
Zarrah, ii. 579 
Zauzim, ii. 509 
Zfiwal, ii. 115 
ZawuUsifiii, ii. 267, 276. 
See Za bull. stall 


Zib!inda,iv. 106 
Zh'batl, iv. 96, 514 

Zor, i. 1 09 
Zotale, I • 
Zotliakijf ' 

Ztir, ii. 413, 579. 


^IDDITIONS AND COKRECTIONS. 


[The notes to which the name of Yutfi a.ro appended have been taken from an 
article on Rashidu-ti fUn’s Geography by Ool. H. Yule iu the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. IV. New Serie.s. For most of the otlier additions I am 
indebted to tlie local knowledge of Mr. Rlochmann, of the Calcutta Madrasa;.to 
Ml-. Rurgess, Archeological Surveyor; and, through the latter, to Mr, W. .F. Sin- 
clair, Bombay Civil Service. — J. D*.] 

*Alsi, the country of *Aisi, means the Allhhhpfir, probably “ A'lhanpfir,’^ near 
country of ’Isa or ’Ish Khan. R^ntambhor. 

Alang, A variant reading in vii. 17, AndoJ, properly “ Eraridol,” on the route 

gives “I/alantf,” and the real name is from ]lurhSinp6r to Dholiya, 

Laling or Naiing. “ The fort is neither An! and Barlak (i. 71) were both petty 
large nor stnmg, and stands about 800 states of Sumatra. Aru ^V was ap- 

. feet above the plain, seven miles from parently on the eastern coast of the 

Dholiya/’ Batta country, below the Assahanrivor/ 
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Tunjoug Terlahy the Malay name of 
whcit we call Diamond Point, is a trace 
of the kinf^dom of Perlak or Barlak 
of the text; it is mentioned in the 
Malay annals and is Marco Polo’s 
Ferlec.^* — Yule, 

A sail dll ar, probably “ Abiiliar. 

Awantgur. “The correct name is 
Ont^ir.” 

Ibihra, 

BaMn!'; Pi-ope>ly“Bal.fra." 

lUiora, 

BuUrkuiida, a variant reodin)^ for “ Nahr- 
kniida.” See Journal Asiatic Society 
BeTii^al, 187J1, p. 223. 

Ib'iil, properly “ I’dil.” 

IJakidbin, properly “ M?ikikldn” or 
“ Mdkliuiia.” 

H.’innal Mailnu, ii, 269. 

liatora. “This is the same as ‘ Rola,’ 
mentioned in vii. 53. It is niiieteon 
miles Avest of Chfmdor.” 

Bawal (i. 09). “ For AVwv// read /w/?7, 
as in IJinfikiti (pioted in the editor’s 
note. Kiiil was a famous port in those 
days, to which. Marco Polo devotes a 
chapter. It stood a little south of 
Tuticoriri, whicli may be considered its 
modern but far luiuiblcr representa- 
tive.” — rule, 

Bhfibrcwar, ii, 468. 

llijalar (i. 72). “ Benpral, of course, a? 
the note shows.”— 

Bilwat is tbo same as “ Milwiit,” or 
properly “ Malot.” 

Cbaniot, generally pronounced “ Oh iniot.” 

Chhutramau, read “ Chhabramau.” 

Ohlielra, Perhaps intended for “ Jhatra” 
in Sarkar Irich. 

Dalmian (i. 71)> “ This might prove to 
be. the Dugroian of Marco Polo if we 
knew the proper reading.” — Yule. 

Darhimd iNius (i, 71). “AW is the name 
of a largo island off the west coast of 
Sumatra, but it can hardly be referred 
to in tlie term Barbnnd Nias or Manas. 
The writer is noting points on the 
route to China, Sumatra comes in 
beyond Lamuri ; Nias does not fall 
into the route. The term J)arband 
perhaps points to the Straits of Singa- 
pore, and Singhapdra was a Javanese 
colony,’^— I'M A*. 

DhCtthsi^dn (vii. 66). The exact name is 

BM'hsinva. 


Dm-Kashri (v. 385), properly “ Rain- 
Kashri,” two parffanas in Orissa. 
Dubldhan is “ Dubahlhan,” near Dehli. 

Faj Ilanisfir, viii. p. xVii, Preface. 

Fakudr (i. 68). “ Probably the Maga- 

nur of Ahdurrazzak, well known in 
l6th and 17 th centuries as 
- Yule. 

Fatan (i. 69). “ The identification of Fatau 
and Mali fatan is a dosideratum, Fatan 
is mentioned by Ihu Batata as a fine 
large city on the shore with an excel- 
lent harbour. Either Negapatam or 
Nngore appears to answer best to these 
frail data. As the names Nagore and 
Fatal! alike signify “ the city,” per- 
haps it is to he identified with N^agorc, 
wliich retained a large amount of 
foreign trade, especially with the Archi- 
pelago, fifty years ago, wliatever may 
he its present state.” — Yule. 

Gindil, i. 338. 

Gondhhna, read “ Kanduna.” 

Gorakhpur, in note 3, p 381, vol. v., 
roud“ .Karaklipiir,” south of Aluugir, 

Uaitain (i. 71) should probably he 
Iliiiuam, ami represent 'An-nam or 
TVmking. — Yale. 

Ilarfs, in full, “ Ilarischandargarh or 
.Itarichandargarh.” 

llili (i. 68). “ The gi'iieriil position of 

this place is still marked hy Monte 
Dcly, a ])n>niiiient landmark on the 
coast between Mangalore and Caima- 
nore.” — Yule. 

Jaiiipa (i. 71). “ The Champa and 

Chamba of medieval travellers, the 
of older Arab voyagers, and was 
I then eijuivalent to Cochin China wdth- 
I out Tonkiiig.” — Yuk. 

Jangli (i. 68). “I doubt not it should 
he vend Ohinkali. The name appears 
as Shin k ala or Shinkali in. Ahulfeda. 

Asscmarii tells us incidentally 

that Cranganore was also called SciglUy 
1 . 0 . Shigla or Skinkala. Chinkali is 
therefore Cranganore'^ — Yule. 

Janid. This is probably “ Jind.” 

JarCiVij. “The ghat of Jarhhi” is 
probably the pass behind (.'haudor, 
near which is the village of “ Jariy,” 
ill the Survey Map. 

. Jhath, commonly “ Ohath.” 

Jitfira; probably “ Chittua,” near Mid- 
napfir. 

Jddi (i. 70 ). “the application of the 
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terra J Adi to Adam’s Peak is curious. 
Sir E. Tennent mentions that a 
Samaritan version of the Pentateuch* 
and an Arabic version of the same in 
the Bodleian Library, both substitute 
Sarcndip for Ararat in the narrative 
of the Deluge. As J6df is the Ark 
Alountaiii of the MubamiDadans, it 
looks as if Rashidu-d dfn held the 
same ti-adition.’^ — Yule. 

Jfisfiij or “ Jhosi.’* 

J diid, in the Dakhin, properly “ Chh- 
wand.” 

Kfibal (i. 72). “ Again read which 
is the ])oint of starting.” — Yule. 

Kiighziw&ra, or “ Khghazwada, a large 
village on the plateau of Kozah, or 
Khuldahfid.” 

Kalida, correctly “ Kfiliyfida.” 

Kaiidahat, \ i. 445, ii. 2*49, 473. These 

IvandahAr, J names all refer to the 

Kandana, i same place. Sir II. M. 

Elliot (i, 445) identified it with 
KhandadAr “ on the north-west angle ” 
of Ktithiwfir. But KhCmdadhar is 
situated about eight miles N.K. of 
Gondal, almost in the centre of the 
peninsula, 60 miles from tlie iiGarest 
coast, so that it does not answer to the 
accounts of the historians, or to the 
position assigned to it by Elliot Mr. 
Burgess suggests Kanthkot, or Kanth- 
garh, in Kachh. It is a very strong 
place, and was the fastness of the 
Ch&lukya kings in their days <»f ad- 
versity. The description given of the 
tide by Ibn Asir, and the Tdrtkh-i 
Alfi evidxmtly applies to the Ran, and 
there can be little doubt of K ^nthkot 
being the place. MahmAd probably 
crossed near Malia, where Nizamu-d 
dill Ahmad crossed in Akbar’s reign, 
as described by himself in v. 445. 

Kanjh ferry, read “ Kicha.” 

Kanwahin, read “ KAnw-wAlian.” 

KarAjfing (i. 73). “ The name applied 

by the Mongols to the great TVovince 
of Yun^n. The other name here 
applied to it, JCmdahdr, is more 
obscure.” — Yule, 

Kardar&yh (i. 72). “Probably Oodavery 
in some form.” — Yule, 

Karoha (i. 68). “ Probably Gheriah; 
in after-days the fortress of Angria.” — 
Yule, 

KayAla, read “ KabAla,” in the PanjAb. 

KhaesAr; viii, p. xvii, Preface. 

Khorandi, reaa “ Ghor-nadi.” 

KicKfti ihcoitectly “ Klohar.” 


KidhAr, read “ Gidhor,” in BhAgalpAr 
District. 

Kiiikiito., properly “ GangAt.” 

Kowah River, properly “ Godah ” or 
“ Gudi,” i,e. the Gumti. 

KAdi (or GAdi). The Gumti river. 

Kiilam. “Tlic Katdam, Cohmhum^ 
Coilon^ of many travellers from the 
ninth century downwards, surviving in 
decay as Quilon*' — Ytile, 

Kuni, viii, p. xix, PrcAice, 

KArakhur, probably “ GorakhAr.*’ 

LAkwarara (i. 71). “This should no 
doubt be Ndkwdram, the Kecuvernm 
of Polo, Nicobar Islands. Their am- 
bergris and naked folk are standing 
topics down a long chain of travellers.” 
^Yule. 

LAiuuri (p. 76). “ The island of LA- 

niuilis certainly Sumatra, wdth especial 
reference to its north-west extremity 
(not north-east, as in Sir H. Elliot’s 
note).” — Yule. 

Mahfichin (i. 71). “This is Canton, 
Odoric, John Marignolli, WassAf, Ibu 
Bat At a, and Riisliidu-d din himself 
elsewhere, give it the same name in 
the Persian form of Chm^Iutldn .*' — 
Yule. 

Mali Fatan (i. 69). MaliJ'attan is pre- 
sumably the Maiiifattiin of Abulfeda, 
mentioned by him as a city on the 
coast of Ma’bar. ... I find Malipatan 
marked in a map which accompanies a 
letter from Pore Bouchet in the Lettres 
Mdifiantee, It there occupies a posit ion 
on tlie shore of I*alk’s Bay, a little 
north of wliere our maps show Devv^ 
palart^ but perhaps identical tlicrewith. 
This is very probably the medieval 
Malifattan (Lott. Edit., first cd. 1722, 
Rec XV. ; Lyons cd. 1819, vol. vii.) 
— Yule, 

Mandal and Teri, read “ Mandal PAtri ” 
in JhAlAwar. 

MausAr, probably intended for “Maii- 
disor.” 

Milwat, properly “ Malot.” 

M Aranjan, now known as “ Prahhal.” 

Naghasr,, correctly “ Naghar.” 

NArjA'i-goe, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

NArkoti, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

NAh 0 Batai (iv. 37), read “ Nob and 
Tappal.” See Elliot’s Glossary, vol. ii. 
p. 97. 

NArand, read “ Nlra*nadi.*' 
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Ojhar, “ pcrlifips Wojhar ou the Pr&.varS. 
in Ahrnadnagar 20 miles below San- 
gamnir.” 

Parganw, probably *‘ Parner” in Abmad- 
iiMgar, once a strong fort. 

Pfiyin-gangfi. Kh5,l’i Khiiri writes this 
** Ban-ganga,” but “Payin’’ is the 
right name. 

llatbiin and Arman (or TJman), i. 72. 
“Those I should guess to represent 
Arakan {Rakdn or Rakain), and 
Burma under some form of Polo’s 
name for it {Mien or A/nim),*' — Yule. 

Sadarsa (i. 68). “ This is perplexing as 

it stands, but the variation given in 
the note shows clearly what tiie name 
ought to be, viz. Fandaraina, a port 
mentioned iimlcr that name both by 
Edrisi and Ibii Batuta as Bandirana. 
Tlie place has lotig dropt out of our 
maps, but its pt)sition is lixed by Var- 
thema, who says that opposite the port, 
throe leagues from shore, was an uiiiu- 
hablted island. Tliis must b(j the 
Sacrifice Rock, about thirty miles north 
of Calicut.” — Yule. 

Sakrudih is “ Sakr.'iiidri ” in Saharanpur. 

“ Salir and Midir,” “ Salliir and Mulhir,” 
properly “ Salher and Mulher.” “The 
hills on w^hich these stand are over 
4000 foot high.” 

Sang-i Surkh, viii. p. xvii, Prolacc, 

Saramlip. Sec SiUin. 

Sarganj, ) The correct name is “ Sarkhej” 

Sarkai, ) or “ Sarkhoch.” 

Sarut, read “ Saror ” iji 8arkar Kanauj. 

Sewus, probably “ Satwas.” 

Shadmidaid, properly “ Shficrdibad ” 

Siltin and Sarandip (i. 70). “ The x>us- 
sage about Lilau and Sarandip is pro- 


bably corrupt An article on 

Kazwini (Gildemeister, 203), as here, 
seems to distinguish between Silan and 
Sarandip, putting the latter in the 
interior of the former.” — Yule. 

Silhwar. “ For Silo war read Nilkwar, 
and then wc get the northern limit of 
wdiat was understood by Ma’bar.” — 
Yule. 

Sindghar, properly “ Sindkher.” See 
Grant I)u1f, vol. i. p. 88. 

Sindahiir (i. 67). “ 1 believe it to have 
been identical with Goa.” — Yule. 

Sinddstkn, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Sorath, iii. 338. See Sdratli. 

Sfimutra. “ Mentioned with reference 
to Laiuorl in the eamo wav as h(;ro by 
Friar Odoric. , . . The kingdom in 
question is the Samudra of the Malay 
annals, tlie Seimara of Atarco Polo 
(probably a clerical orvor U)r Samaf.ra), 
and tiio Shmulhra of I bn Batuta. who 
twice visited the court of its Muham- 
raadim Sultan near the middle of the 
fourtooiith century. It lay along the 
north coast, west of Pasei, and ihe 
capital probably stood near the head of 
the Bay of Pasei.” — Yule. 

Trinihak or Nasik-Trimbak, also WTittmi 
“ Trayambak.” A hill fort and ])Uicc 
of pilgrimage. See vol. vii. p. 10. 

U'sa, j)ropcrly Aus6., and in the map.s 
“ Ovvsa ” and “ Ovvssa.” It is about 
lo miles W. of the Manjirh river. 
Aiisk, Dhariir and Parinda form a 
triangle in the map. 

Zaitdn (i. 71). Chiuchen, “ probably 
in those days by far the greatest com- 
mercial port in the world. Has often 
been written about.” — Yule. 
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A*ai?j!;u-d din, Princo, vii. 392, 393, 434, 
436, 448, 546 
Mbb5skle3, i. 443 
Abdfiil of Tibet, vii. 62, 67 
*Abdu-llu Khkn, vi. 333, 386, 393, 395, 
396, 408, 409, 413, 416, 419 ; vii. 21 ; 
receives title “ Piroz Jang,” 22 
’AbdU'llah Kutbu-l Mulk, vii. 286 
^Abdu-llah (Saiyid, Kntbu-1 Mulk) sup- 
ports Farrukh Siyar, vii. 435, 437, 56 1 ; 
nonours and promotion to office of wazir, 
442; dilHculties as minister, 
his dUvRii Ihitari Cband, 447, 461, 
479, 486-7, 501, 506, 512, 519, 671 ; 
neglects his duties, 461; takes possession 
of tbo palaoc, 476; seizes the royal 
property and ladies, 481 ; dillerenccs 
with liis brother, 481-4 ; marches 
against Jai Singh, 483; raises Mu- 
hammad Shhh to the throne, 485; 
opposition to, 501 ; struggles after 
liusaiu *AlTs death, 507 ; puts Mu- 
hammad Ibrahim on the throne, 509 ; 
preparations for the struggle, 510 ; 
defeated, 512 ; a prisoner, 515 ; death, 
519, 573 ; character, 519 
'Abdu4 *Abb6.s as Saff6b, Klialif, i. 443 
*Abdu-l Majid. *SV<? Asa f Khan- 
'Abdu-1 Malik, the Klinlif, i. 426 
'Abdu-n Nabi, Shaikh, v. 520, 531, 542 
’Abdn-r llahim, Khhii-Kbknkii, vi. 239. 
JSee Mirza Khkn 

*Abdu-r Kasbid, Sultkn, ii. 196, 257, 274, 
511; iv. 202 

*Abdu-r Pazzkk, embassy to India, iv, 
95; arrives at Kklikot, 98; journey 
to Bijaiiagar, 1 03 ; bis reception, 112; 
return, 123 

*Abdu-r Eazzkk, Khw&ja, ii. 62, 512 
*Abdu-r Razzkk L5,ri,'vii, 327, 331 to 
335, 351,360 

Ubdu-s Samad Biler Jang, vii. 466, 491, 
611 

^A1m1u-s SamadKh&n,viii. 148, 169, 267, 
278, 279 

Abhang Kh5n, yi, 93, 99, 100 
Abo Bw, Kbalif, i. 415 


Ab6 Bakr made king, iv. 20, vi. 186 ; de- 
feats his rival, iv. 21, 22, 23, vi. 186 ; 
obliged to escape, iv. 24 ; death, 25 
Abo Is’hak, iii. 23, iv. 169 
Abii Ja’tar al MansOr, Kbalif, i. 444 
Abd'l Abb6slsfar5.ini,u. 486,488 ; iv. 1 IS 
AbO-l Faiz Faizi. See P’aizi 
Abfj -l Fazl, amval at Court, v. 511, 
516, 522; bis scepticism, 521, 529, 
630, 643; memoir of, vi. 1; services, 
96, 97, 98, 101, 138, 141, 142, 146, 154 ; 
big murder, 154, 288, 442 ; vii. 6 
AbO-l IJasan, Kutbu-l Mulk, of Jlaidar- 
iibkd, vii. 287, 315, 333 . 

Abi1-l Hasan Khwaja, vi. 334, 379, 
383, 386, 425, 427, 430, vii. 9, 11 
AbO-l KOsim Snltfiii, i. 297 
AbO-l Ma’hli, v. 60, 61, 65, 239, 248, 
263, 264, 283, 285, 286, 287 
Abo Xasr, ii. 62, 106, 190, 509 
Abo Sa’id Mirza, i. 303 
Abu Bubal Zauzani, ii. 61, 89, 509, 512 
Abfi 1'Cihir Hasan Khwhja, ii. 512 
Abwabs introduced, iii. 238, 243 
'Adali (Mubariz Khan), meaning of the 
name, V. 45, 490; pretensions to the 
throne, iv. 496, 500, 504 ; murdoi-s 
Firoz Sh&h, v. 45, vi. 179; assumes 
the crown, v. 46, vi. 180 ; his folly, v. 
45 ; contest with AndrOii or Audavddn, 
46, 63; Uofeats TM Khan, iv. 606, vi. 
199 ; resumption of v. 109^ *J41 ; 
severity to bis nobles, v. 52 ; opposed 
by Ibr&bim Khhu, v. 62, vi. 109 ; de- 
feated and killed, iv. 508, v. 66, 245, 
vi. 22 

I Adam Kbhn Ghakkar, iv. 193, y. 11,14, 
234, 237, 279, 280 
I Adam of Kashmir, vi. 307 
I Adham Khbn opposes Bairhm Khhu, v, 
261 ; sent to ilathkhnt, vi. 23; sent 
agdtiiist B&z Bahkdur, v. 270 ; keeps 
spoils, 271, vi, 24; returils, y, 273; 
murders Atka Khkn, 277* vi; 26; 
killed, V. 277 

'Adil Khbn, of BijSipdr, viu 23, 
Bijkp6r ■ 
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•Adil KliSin, son of Sher Sh&li, iv. 478, 
481 

’A(Ul-Kb6nia, vi. 95, 131, 344, 408,411, 
414, 416. 

’Adil Shah, V. 45. See ’Adali 
Adina Bej?, viii. 167, 169, 240, 265, 266, 
267, 273, 278 

Afzal Khhii of liihiir, vi. 205, 321 
Al'zal Bijapdrf, murder of, vii. 258 
Afrusiyab Khan, viii. 297 
Aifhanfs, iii. 399, 480 
Agra, history of, iv. 450; taken by 
MahmOd, 622; the capital, 310, v. 
103; besieged by Sikmidar T,odi, v. 
93 ; founded by Sikandur, 98 ; earth- 
quake at, iv. 465 ; building ofilio fort, 
v. 295; explosion at, 491'; siege of by 
the Saiyids, vii. 483 ; temple at, viii. 
38 

Ahdfid Afgh&n defeated, vi. 343 
Ahmad Ayyaz, iii. 254, 259, 264 ; 
Kliwhja-i Jahan, sots up a .son of Mu- 
hammad 'rughlik, 278; submits to 
Eiroz, 285 ; death, 286 
Ahmad Chap, Malik, iii. 139, 150, 156; 
blinded, 162 

Ahmad Hasan, Khwfija bin Hasan Mai- 
maridf, ii; 61, 487, 495, 496, 499, 
iv, 150, 167, 196 

Ahmad Khan (Mansdr Khrui), brother- 
in-law of 'Adali, rebels, v. 54 ; defeats 
Ibrahim Sdr, 56 ; assumes royal state 
as Suitfin Sikandar, 50 ; defeated by 
Akbur, 68. See Sikamlar Sultan, 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, viii. 117,118, 
119, 121, 148, 279, 398, 407 
Ahmad Kh&ii Bhrha., Saiyid, v, 352, 353 
Ahmad Khan Bhatti, v. 5 
Alimad Ivlu'in Mewhtti, v. 74, 79, 85 
Ahmad Kialtigin, ii. 58, 11 6, 122, 129, 
131, 250 

Ahrnad Shhli Abdhlf, first inva.sioii, viii. 
106; burns Sirliiiid, 107 ; battle with 
at Sirhind, ih.'^ offers to treat, 108, 
109 ; defeated, 109 ; retreats, 110, 
Second invasion, 114; obtains cession 
of Lhbore, etc., llo; returns, ib. 
Third invasion, 121 ; gains a victory 
and retires, 122, 166. Fourth in* 
vasiofi, 145 ; defeats Mahratuis on the 
Indus, 146, 272, 274 ; enters Dehli, 
146, 241, 264; reviews his army, its 
numbers, 398; plunders Mathuri, 147, 
168 ; defeats Mahruttas at Phnipat, 
160, 170, 279; attacks Suraj Mai Jht, 

. 265 ; destro^^s Mathurh, 265-272, 276; 

entrenches his camp, 401 
Ahmad Shfih Bhhmani, vi. 232 
Ahmad Sh&h (Emperor), viii, 81; his 
father’s jealousy, 106 ; sent against 


Ahmad Abd&li, 106 ; fights him, 107 ; 
becomes king, 1 12, 1 74 ; character, 112; 
a mere cipher, 113-116 ; imverty, 115, 
174 ; deposed, 140-1, 323 ; blinded, 
143, 323 ; attacked by Mahrattas, 322, 
384 

Ahmad Sultau of Gujarfit, iv. 49, 85 
Ahmadfibhd, desciibed, vi. 35S ; taken 
by Hunifiyun, v. 193; delivered over 
to Akbar, 343 ; struggles for, 360 ; 
besieged by Muzaffar Husain JVlirza, 
405; seize<lby Muzafihr, 431 
Ahniadnag-ar, Akbar’s embassy to, v 460 ; 
obtained by Burhiiim-1 Mulk, vi. 87 ; 
at war with Bijapi'ir, 91; peace with, 
ib. 94 ; operations against, 93, 95, 99 ; 
taken by Akbar, 100, 144, 241, 247; 
struggles for posses.siou of, 241, 324, 
380; 416, 434, 437 
Aholias', viii. 258 
Aihak, ii. 299 

Aimaks, vi. 267, 273, viii. 146 
Ain-i Jah^iigiri, vi. 326 
’Alnu-l Mulk. iii. 246, 247, 248, 369,619 
Ai tarn Or, iii. 133, 134 
Ajipal (Jiiiphl), ii. 518, 533 
Ajit Singlj, Baja, daughter married to 
Farrukh Siyac, vii. 470* 3, 483; sub- 
mits and pays allegianc.o, 404, 420 ; 
account of, 446 ; made a Mnhdrditi^ 
469; joins Saiyid 'Abdu-llah, 470, 
473, 476,485, 617 ; rebels, viii. 44; 
killed, ib. 

Ajmir, conquered by Mubammad Ghori, ’ 

ii. 214, 225 

Akut Khan, attempts life of *Alau-d din, 

iii. 172 

Akbar, birth of, i. 318, v, 214; re- 
stored to his father, 222; retaken by 
Khmran, 224; exposed on walls c)V 
Kabul, 226 ; again restored, 227 ; de- 
feats Sikandar at Sirliiiid, 68, 238; 
succeeds to the throne, 241, 247, vi. 
180; marches agaimst Ifiinu, v. 62; 
defeat and death of Him 6, 66, 66, 
253 ; accident with an elephant, 257 ; 
takes government into his own hands, 
264 ; forgives Bairam Khhn, 268 ; and 
takes charge of <his .son, 269 ; kills a 
tiger, 272; punishmentof AdhamKhiin, 
277, vi. 26; conspiracy against, v. 
284 ; shot at, 285 ; restores Muhammad 
Hakim at Khbul, 294 ; marches 
against Kh&n-zhmhn, 297 ; leads his 
army against Muhammad H aki m , 3 1 3 ; 
campaign against Khhnrzhmhn, 319 ; 
besieges and takes Chi tor, 169, 324 ; 
goes on foot to Ajmir, 328, 334, 336 ; 
obtains Kantambhor, 176, 330, 332 ; 
obtains Kalinjar, 333; bunts wild 
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a^es, 336 ; campaign in Gujar&t, 339; 
victory at Sarnfil, 345, vi. 37 ; siege 
and conquest of Sur&.t, v. 346 ; another 
campaign in Gujarfit, 361 ; his rapid 
ride, 362 ; victory, 366 ; provision 
against damage in his marches, 371 ; 
siege and conquest of Patna, iv. 512; 

v. 374 ; pursues D&dd, iv. 512 ; wjiiquest 
of liengal, v. 381, 414,428; revenue 
arrangements, 383, 613, vi. 61 ; his 

^ * Ibddat^khdnft, v. 390, 409, 517, 526, 

vi. 69 ; provision for the pilgrimage, 
V. 396 ; at LTdipur, 402 ; preaches as 
Khiilif, 412 ; sends envoys to Ma- 
war&u-u nahr, 413; abolishes tolls and 
customs, 413 ; assumes government of 
Kiibul, 449 ; attempts coinjuest of 
Kashmir, 460 ; journey to Kashmir and 
Kiibul, 457, 462, 464 ; conquest of Sind, 
i. 240,297, V. 459, 461 ; inspects fort of 
Snrfit, 501 ; his use of AUdhn Akhai\ 
623 } heretical associates, 524 ; religious 
difficulties, 626, vi. 189 ; Ohrisfian 
missionaries, v. 528 : worship of tlie 
sun, 529 ; fire woi'ship, 630 ; a<!opts 
some Hindu oustonisS, 631 ; his infalli- 
bility, 531 ;v exporirnental seclusion of 
infants, 533 ; inimvatious, 534 ; his 

j,. ** Divine Faith,*’ 536, vi. 153; houses 
ofcharity,v.538,vi. Ill ; illness, v.64l; 
coinage, 541, vi. 65; his mints, 57; 

V encouragement of learning, v. 570; 
his translations from Sanskrit, 670 ; 
prisoners of war not slaves, vi. 25 ; 
remits Jizr/a and pilgrim tax, 29; 
receives Christians at Surat, 40 ; takes a 
census, 61; restrictions on widow burn- 
ing, 68 ; defeated in Swit, v. 450, vi. 
80; rebellion in Bengal, 78, 79, 106 ; 
Europeans at his court, 85 ; conquest 
of Orissa, 85, 88 ; dealings with Bur- 
hStnu-1 Mulk, 70, 87 ; conquest of 
Birar, 84; war in the Dakhin, 91, 92, 
96, 106, 111, 113, 132; taking of 
Ahrnadimgar, 99 ; grief for Abu-1 
Fazl, 155; wounded, 193, 203 ; throws 
a stJrvant from a tower, 164; death, 
115, 168, 243, 247; reign, 242; ex- 
tent, of bis dominions, 242; Ins 
character, 180, 242, 248, 290; tomb, 
SlsTpoIti’ait, 290 

Akbar, IMnce, son of Aurangzeb, vii. 
196; sent against the Ranfi, 299; 
deserts, 301 ; abandoned, 304 ; flight, 
308; with Sambhaji, 309, 312; goes 
to PersiUj 312, 361 ; dies in Garmsir, 
313, 384 

Akbarshfihi rupees, v. 370 

Akham LoliAna of Brahnian&bad, i. 145, 

-; jt46,-l47'.. ■■"■■■ 


’Akihat MahmUd Khan, viii. 141, 142, 
322-3-4 

Ak-Kunild, iv. 299 ; vi. 196 
’Alam ’All, vii. 488, 490, 495, 497 
*Alara Khhn, son of Balilol Lodf, v. 
25, 27, 106 

’Alaragii*. Aurangzeb 
’Alamgir IT. raised to the throne, viii. 
140, 141, 142; desires to take Ghfi- 
zi’u-d din prisoner, 239 ; incidents of 
his reign, 168, 170; interview with 
Ahmml AbdaU, 264, 265 ; murder of, 
143, 170, 241, 268 
'Alfui-d daiila, iv. 206 
’Al5n-d dill Ghori, ii. 258, 286 ; attacks 
and burns Ghazni, 286, iii. 36, iv. 208 
’AKiu-d din Khilji, receives government 
of Karra, iii. 140 ; of Oudli, 148 ; liis 
schemes, 140, 149, 179 ; murders 
Sultfiu Jalfii Firoz, 155; march to 
Delili, 158 ; scatters gold, 158 ; 
shoots g(dd into Dehli, 41 ; ascends 
the throne, 41, 69, 155, 157, 100; his 
conquests, 74, 543, 649, 166 ; con- 
quests in Sind, i. 225 ; conquers 
Doogir, iii. 40,.< 77; Karnbay and 
Somnat, 42, 549, 551 ; Chitor, 189, 
549 ; Guzerat, 163, 548 ; Tclingana 
and Dur SamUndar, 49, 78, 550; im- 
prisons jMugbal ambassadors, 51 ; his 
buildings, 69 ; “ the second Alcxand(?r,” 
169; his vast projects, 168 ; attempt 
to kill, 172, 600 ; revenue arrauge- 
moTiis, 170, 182; severe government, 
182; his ignorance, 183; consults a 
lawyer on government, I S'* ; hard 
pressed by Mughals, 166, 189; army 
arrangeniciits, 191; his “ Regula- 
tions,” 192, 598 ; battles with Mu- 
gluils, 42, 47, 197-200 ; his sons, 204, 
206, 209, 217, 600, 601; slaughters 
. “ New Musulmans,” 205 ; his decline, 
207 ; passion for Malik Kaffir, 97, 
655 ; death, 208, 552 
*Ahiu-d din Mas’ud, Sulthn, ii. 342, 365 
'Al^u-d din Sh&h Bhhmani, vi. 233 
*Alau-d din Sikandar, Sult6n, iv. 29 
’Alau-d din, Sultan, son of Muhammad, 
iv. 86 , V . 74 , 76 ; vacates the throne, iv. 
88, V. 78 ; death, iv. 88, v. 86 
*Al&u-d din, Sult&.n, rival of Ibrahim, v. 
25, 27 

*AlfLU-d din, Sulthn, of Bengal, iv. 260, 
261, 462.: 

Albad. iT. 320, 360 
’All, the Khalif, i. 116, 421 
'All Arghiin, Sultftn, i. 308 . 

'All Beg Gdrg&n invades India, iii* 
47, 72, 198, 648; taken into service, 48 
'AU Gauhat, Sh&h ’Alam 
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AU J&h, vii. 506 

AIJ Kbfin Raja of Khandes, v. 403, 
406, 408, 411, 441, 449, 460, vL 84, 
87, 89, 92, 131, 134, 13G, 148, 241 ; 
death, 96 

’All Kheshawand, ii. 486, 608, iv. 
193, 198 

’All Mardan Khfin surrenders Kan- 
dajihr, vii. 64 ; receptien by 81iah 
66 ; govornor of Kashmir, 67 ; 
governor of Paujhb, 67 ; his euiial, 67 ; 
111 Balkh, 69, 70, 71,81; death, 124 
’All Mardfiii Khilji, ii. 314, 316 
’All bin Mas’iid, ii. 257, 274, iv. 202 
’AU Sbcr (Jam), i. 228 
’All (Sultan), ii. 257,274 
’Aii Tabhr, vii. 567 

’Alim Khan, JJabar\s general, iv. 241, 
pus^s, 

’Aliwardi Khhn, viii. 128 ; death, 210, 324 
’Allafis, or 'Allanis, i. 156, 427, 42S 
Alirihahhd, building of, v. 512; surren- 
ders to Auraiijizeb, vii. 237 ; siege <»1‘, 486 
Ahn{ins (predatory hands), vii. 77, 78 
Alniils Beg, brother of ’Alvin-d din, iii. 
152, et uq , ; made “ Ulugh Kliftn,” 
157; sul)due.s -Multan, 161; Gn/.cvat, 
163; causes mutiny, 164; death, 179 
Almshouses, v. 538, vi. 111 
Alor, Muhammad Kasim at, i. 192; de- 
stfuction of, 256 
Alp Arshin, ii. 274, 277 
Alp Ghazi, iii. 539 

Alp Khan, iii. 169, 208, 553, 564; 
iv. 41, 00, 79 

Alptigin, ii. 179, 267, 479; iii, 23; iv. 
159 ; vi. 569 

Altamsh (advanced guard), v. 387 
Alidniya Malik, ii. 335, 337 
Altdriiash, ii. 405, 497, 498 ; iv. 171, 176, 
178, 195, 196 

Amar Singh, Ranh, vi. 335; suhrnits, 
339; sends son to court, 341 ; death, 
367 

Amfna Begam, viii, 42S-9 
Amir Aniik, ii. 181, 267 
Amir Jadida, iii. 262 ; viii. 16 
Amir Khkn, Nawah, viii. 131 
Amir Khfm, viii. 352, 439 
Ainir-i Sadah, iii. 252 ; viii. 16 
Amir Zd-n Ndii, i. 303 
'Ainr^n, i. 450 
Amrdui, i.258 
AmrCi bin Jamal, i. 444 
Amid Lais, ii. 172, 426 
Anand P&l, ii. 12, 27, 31, 249, 403, 426, 
446, 450,452; iv. 173; vi. 218 
Anangpld, iii. 666 

Anoiti^ht History, Firishta’s summary, 

vi. 633 : 


Ancient Persian Kings of India, vi, 548 
Anrdn tribe, i. 296 
Anwar Khan, vii. 466 
Aiiwani-d diu Khfin, viii. 391 
Appfiji Gaikawfir, viii. 400 
Apphji Mahratta, killed, viii. 208 
’Arabas, iv. 251, 255, 268 
Arab Bahadur, v. 415, 418, 453 ; vi. 47, 
50 

’Arabi Khhi, i. 319, 320 
Aralw in Sind, i. 414, 434; trade with 
India, 468 ; (hll of their power, 479 ; 
conquests, vi. 564 
Ardm Shfih, Sultfiu, ii. 301 
Arungal, taken, iii. 233, 558 ; lost, 245 
Arghuns, i. 303, 497 
Ariyaviik (llajib), ii. 61, 100 
Arkali Khfin, defeats Malik Chhajii, iii. 
138, 538 ; at Multan, 156, 159 ; 
blinded, 41, 162 
Armil, king of Sind, i. 223 
Annic.s, iii‘. 50, U5, 191, 197, 241, 289, 
305, 321, 327, 329, 342, 346, 317, 319, 
439, 498, 576; iv. 207, 248, 252, 415, 
457, 459, 551 ; v. 28, 86, 205, 515 ; 

vii. 99 ; viii. 50, 51, 53, 60, 147, 1 IS, 
170, 308, 400 

ArsUm Jfizib, iv. 171, 172 
Arslun, Sultan, ii. 199, 257, 483; iv. 207 
Art, curioits work of, vi. 192 
Asad Beg, vi. 150, 155, 161-2; mission, 
to the Dakliin, 167 

Asad Khan (Jamdatu-l Mulk, Nizarau-1 
Mulk, Asafu-d daula), vii. 363; at 
siege of Jiuji, 348 ; supports Prince 
A’zam, 384- 7, 391, .306, 401 ; joins 
Bahfidiir Shfdi, his titles, 401 ; arrests 
Jalmndfir Shah, 410; inttTview with 
Farrukh Siyar, 441; arrested, 445; 
death, 460 

A.safn-d daula succeeds Siiujfi'n-d daula, 

viii. 183, 369; plots against, 423; 
meets WaiToii Hastings, 230 ; and the 
KohilJjis, 350 

A.saf J&h. Nizkmu-l Atulk 
Asaf Khfin, ’Abdu-l Majid, raised to 
the dignity by Akbar, v. 266 \ at Cliu- 
nfir, V. 287 ; conquers Garlia Katanka, 
169, 288, vi. 30, 117; government of 
Garha, v. 297 ; visits Akbar, 297, 298 ; 
flight to Garha, 299 ; force sent 
against him, 309 ; flight and capture, 
310; pardoned, 310, 317, 324 ; gover- 
nor of Ghitor, 328 ; last mention of, 
363, 366 

Asaf Khhu, Ghiyfisu-d din receives the 
title, V. 369; services, 397, 402, 404, 
vi. 67 (died in 989 a.h.) 

Asaf Khhii, Ja’far Beg, v. 467 ; vi, 97, 
130* 143, 144 
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Xsaf Khiin, Yantinu-d daula, brotber 
of Ndr Jah&n, services, vi. 3l«S, 321, 
384, 386 ; causes rebellion of Mah&bat 
Kh&.n, 420 ; attempts to rescue Ja- 
hikiigfr, 424 ; takes refuge in Atak, 
428 ; taken by Mah&bat Khan, 428 ; 
released, 431 ; his measures on death 
of Jahfengir, 43;), vii. 5 ; campaign 
against Bijaptir, 28-31 ; becomes 
Khan-khhuriu, 46 ; death, 68 ; wealth, 
68 

Asam, account of, yii. 264 ; war against, 
144, 265, 267 

Asflu d din Maulan,^., i. 235 
'Asi Ma'sum. iSee Afa’sdm K&buli 
Asir, siege of, vi. 97, 135 ; description, 
138 

Ashmuks, the, i. 53 

*Askari, Mirza, v. 35, 144, 189, 196, 197, 
203,206, 215, 220,221,224, 229,230, 
231, 233. \l 11, 15, 16 ; death, v. 234 
Asphaltum, vi. 456 
Assassins, sect of, ii. 485, 572, 573 
AstAn .Sh51i, i. 201 
’Atfi Khan, viii. 149 
Atka Khhu (Shamsu-d din Muhnniraad), 
accompanies MumSyOn in his fliglitj v. 
211, 254, 255, 266; made KhAu-i 
a’zarn, 273 ; high in office, 273 ; 
murdered, 277 

*Atr of roses, invention of, vi. 338 
*A0ng Khhn, i. 498 

Aurangzeb, birth, vii. 213 ; governor of 
the Dukhin, 58, 60 ; proposes to with- 
dm-vv frem the world, 09 ; governor of 
Gujarat, 69 ; scut against Balkh, 71, 
72, 76; disasters on return, 96; sent 
to Kandahfir, 88, 99; fails, 100; cum- 
paigii against Golkonda, 109; receivers 
ilji* Jumla, 117; sent against Bijapur, 
119, 124; takes Bidar, 124; takes 
KaljAni, 127 ; DArA Shukoh intrigues 
against him, 129 ; deserted by nobh-s, 
130; makes peace with Bijnptir, 130, 
215; his charity, 156; character and 
habits, 166 ; illness, 180, 266 ; pro- 
hibits Hind5 teaching and worship, 
183; dtjstroys Iliiidd temples, 184, 
188 ; visits U'dipur and Chilor, 188 ; 
imprisons his eldest .son, 190 ; releases 
his. eldest sou, 192 ; conduct during his 
father’s illness, 217 ; treatment of Mir 
jumla, 217» 232; defeats j^ftja Jas- 
want, 219 ; defeats iJAra Shukoh, 220; 
arrives at A^a, 226; confines his 
. father, 226; pursues DfirA Shukoh, 
228 ; imprisons Mur Ad Bakhsli, 228 ; 
ascfmds the throne, 229 ; defeats 
ShujA*, 233; .proclaimed Emperorj241 ; 
ulteiu the c^endar, 241 1 remission of 


taxes, 246, 293 ; abolishes pilgrim tax, 
viii. 38 ; his correspondence with Sbuh 
Jahfin, vii. 251 ; has MurAd Bakhsh 
killed, 266 ; war with Assam, 265, 267; 
reception of Sivaji, 276 ; forbids 
writing of history, 282 ; his habits and 
manners, 283 ; renew's the jizyat 296, 
viii. 38; deserted by his son Akbar, 
vii. 301 ; proceeds to the Dakliin, 309 ; 
makes war upon Kutbu-l Mnlk, 315, 
318; goes to siege of BijApfir, 322; 
takes Golkonda. 324 ; tortures and 
kills Sambhfijf, 341 ; grants privileges 
to EtigH.sh, viii. 380; seizes Englishmen 
and orders war, vii. 350; army de- 
stroyed by Mahiuitas, 355 ; makes 
war on Mahrattas, 363; besieges and 
tiikcs Sattara, 365 ; obtains fortresses 
by bribery, 372 ; fails to conquer 
Mahrattas,*^ 374 ; overtures of peace 
wdth Mahrattas, 376; refuses to con- 
cede the chauth, viii. 465 ; bis siege of 
Wakinkera, vii. 377 ; illness, 382 ; dis- 
misses his sons, 385; death and bur'al, 
193, 384, 636, 565; his family, 195; 
character, 385; post-mortem title, 402 ; 
some letters of, 562 * 

Auz Khilji. Sea HisAmu-d din 
Ayand, king, i. 109 
A*zam lIumAydn, a title, v. 8 
A’zam IIumAyuri, Ahmad Khan, iv. 462 
A’zam HuniAyi'm, Lodi, iv. 445, 456, v. 

8, 10, 20, 90, 92, 105 ; murdered, 21 
A’zum ITumAydn Niazi (Ilaibat KhAn, 
iv. 441), iv. 428, 431, 185, 486, 493, 
496, v. 488 ; killed, iv. 497 
A’zam HnmAvun SnrwAni (TTaibat KhAn) 
iv. 257, 321, 348, 352, 369, 377, 395, 
397, 3y9, 547 ; KhAn-i 'azam, 415, 
V. 405 

A’zam KhAn (Mirza ’Aziz Muhammad 
Koka, KhAn-i a’zam), v. 352, 353, 360, 
364, 365 ; in disgrace, 393 ; restored 
to favour, 419; in command in Bengal, 
419, 426'8, vi. 6f>, 68 ; campaign in 
Birar, v. 441, 442; in Giizerat, 447, 
458, 469, vi, 87, 90, 205 ; at Asir, 
97, 143; recalled, v. 466; goes to 
Mecca, 466; returns, vi. 130; patro- 
nizes father of Abfi';! Fnzl, v. 617 ; 
conduct at Akbar's death, vi. 160, 171 ; 
sent agaiiist the KAnA by JahAnglr, 
337 ; imprisoned, 338 
A’zam KhAn, (TrAdat Khan), campaign 
against Am ShAli, vii. 11 ; pursues 
KhAn JabAti Lodi, 12 ; takes UhArur, 
20; attacks Parenda, 22; in cam- 
paign against BijApAr, 23 
A’zam ShAh, Piiuco Muhammad* makes 
peace with KAUAj vU, 189 ; 
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and cTiaracter, 1 96 ; sent against the 
Etin6,, 299 ; campaign in Dakhin, 311 ; 
sent against BijCipfir, 321 ; at siege of 
Golkonda, 326, B28, 332 ; sent against 
Mahrattas, 337 ; illness, 358 ; jealous 
of his elder brother, 358 ; at siege 
of Satthra, ; offends his fatluT, 
369 ; visits hie dying father, 383 ; his 
pretensions, 384 ; dismissed by his 
father, 386 ; performs obsequies of his 
father, 194 ; claims the throne, 387, 
637 ; jealous of his son lledfir Bakht, 
389; announces his accession. 391, 
637 ; marches against Prince Muazzam, 
.391-4, 538; defeat and death, 396, 
645 ; character, 637 

*AziTnii-sh Shfin, Prince, vii. 384, 302, 
393, 426, 428, 429, 438, 639, 541, 
645, 646, 650 ; defeat and death, 430, 
439 ; his sons, 567 

’ Azdu-(1 daula, v. 441, 443, 469, 540 
*Aziz Muhamuiad Koka. A'zarn Khun 

B&bii Kh&n Kfikshkl, v. 320, 345, 414, 
410: death, 418, vi. 38, 66 
BCibar, Ba<lsh{ih, at Kabul, i. 300; at- 
tacks Kandahar, 307 ; his memoirs, 
iv. 218; character, 219, 226; con- 
vivial habits, 225; invited to India, 
324, V. 23, 106; first invasion of 
India, iv. 230 ; last invasion, i. 312, 
iv. 239; his advance force defeated, 
241 ; defeats Ibrahim, 254, 290, v 26; 
at .Dehli, iv. 256 ; reKistaiice to, 263 ; 
army desires to return, 264; obtains 
Gwalior, 266; forswears wine. 269, 
226; cheers his men, 269; defeats 
Rhnk Saiika, 268; takes Chamieri, 
274; fights with Bengal, 283, v. 34; 
destroys the Mundtihirs, 41 ; his last 
injunctions to Humfiyun, 42 ; death, 43 
B^biniya, Jam of Sindh, i. 226; attacked 
and "defeated by Ffroz Shfdi, 227, 
iii.322,iv. 12; submits, iii. 334; taken 
to Dehli, 336, 338 
Bacbgoti Rhjpdts, iv. 457, v, 93 
Badakhshun, v. 227, 249; vii. 70, 71, 
77 

Badan Singli J(it, viii. 360-1 
Badiu-z Zamtin, Mirza, i. 305 
Baghrfi Khhn See Biighrfi Khhn 
Bagl^iia, contiucst of, vii. 66 
BantiduT Gauriya, v. 429 
Bahadur Khfin, minister of Akbar, v. 260, 
263, 273 ; rebels, 297, 801-6, 307, 309, 
318, 319, vi. 24 ; taken and killi^r v. 

■■ 32X vv - ■ 

Babfidur Kh6n, officer of Aurangzeb, vii. 

.. 246 ':;' ■ 

B^kdiiir Kbkn of Kh&ndeah,^. 133-146 


! Bahkdur K&.liir, iii, 449, 605, iv. 26, 
27, 31, 33 

Bahkdur Xizkmu-l Mulk, vi. 94, 100 
Babfidur Sbah (Shkh Alam), accession, 
vii. 387 ; inarcb to Lfihore and Dublf, 
393, 647 ; defeats bis brother A’zam 
Shah, 396, 537 ; rewards bis suppor- 
ters, 401 ; his coins, 404 ; receives 
submission of Jodlipur and Udipilr, 
404 ; proposals to Kam Bakhsh, 405 ; 
defeats Kam Bakhsh, 407 ; character, 
4 1 0, 650 ; his innovation in the kliutba^ 
disturbances, 420, 427 ; war against 
the Sikhs, 423, 456, 555 ; death, 428, 
556, viii. 19 ; intrigues and quarrels 
among his sous, vii. 429, 554 ; pro- 
posed division of the Empire, 429 
Bahadur, Sultan of Giizerat, takes Maiidu, 
iv 351 ; threatens Dnhli, 351 ; shelters 
Mirza Muhammad Z^rniin, 351, v. 
191; takes Chitor, 189, vi. 11, 13; 
defeated and pursucal by Ilumayun, iv. 
352, V. 191, vi. 13; recovers Chainpk- 
nfr and Guzerat, v. 197, vi. 16 ; death, 
18 

Bfihar Deo, ii. 367, 370 
Bahuu-d daula, iv. 202 
Bubku-d din, bis revolt, iii. 614 
Babku-d din Tughril. See Tugbril 
Bahlol liodi, Suhiin, his (jxtraolion, v. 
71 ; rise, 71; deleiits King of Malwfi, 
iv. 85 ; aspires to the throne;, 86 ; be- 
comes king, 88. 335, v. 77 campaign 
against the Rhnh, 4 ; tails to take 
l3(ihli, 74 ; obtains Dehli, 75, 77 ; 
attacked by Jaunpiir, iv. 306, v. 2 ; 
makes peace wdth Jaunpur, 80 ; de- 
feats Husain of Jaunpur, 86, 87, 88; 
takes Jaunpur, 89 ; makes his son 
Barhak king of Jaunpur, 90 ; divides 
his dominions, 90 ; death, iv. 444 ; 
character, 436. 

BahloUs (coins), v. 115 
Bahmani kings, iv. 259, vii. 33G, viii. 15 ; 
recommended to Firoz by Egyptian 
Khalif, vi. 226 ; succession of,* 229 ; 
their wars and slaughter of infidels, 
230, 232. See Hasan Gfi.nga 
Bahrain Gur, ii. 159, 161, 184; vi. 560 
Bahrfim Khkn of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Bahram Mirza of Persia, v. 218 
Bahram Shah Sultfin, ii. 258, 279, 291 ; 

iii. 36 ; iv. 207, 208 
BM, sister of DMiir, i. 164, 172 
Bairam Kh^u, Khiiu-kh^LUtin, memoir 
of, V. 216; services to Hdiuayun, i. 
319, iv. 384. 385, v. 218, 219, 233, 
236, 237; at siege of Chkmpanfr, 
M94; at battle of Sivhind, iv. 62, v. 
238; sent against Sikandar, 239 ; de- 
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feats Sifcandar, 248 ; kills Tardi Beg 
KhJkii, 61, 261 ; defeats HimCi, 65, 
251; kills him, 253 ; suspicious of 
Akbar, 256 ; conspii-cs, vi. 23 ; mamago 
to a relative of the Emperor, 256 ; in- 
trigues against him, 261 ; fall, vi. 23 ; 
leaves the Emperor, v. 263; and re- 
signs, 264 ; pursued, 265 ; defeated, 
266 ; submits, 267 ; forgiven, 268 ; 
departs for M ecca, 268 ; murdered, 
269 ; character, vi. 24 
Baisinghar, riince, vi. 436 
Baisura caste, i. 16 
Baituz, iv. IGO 

Bajaur, Akbar’ s attack on, v. 450, vi. 80 
Bajlirfi., son of Chandar, i. 158, 160 
Bhji Itho besieges Jitgarh, viii. 48; bis 
inroad into Hindustan, 53, 261; re- 
treats from Deb If, 65 ; made governor 
of Mhlwa, 57, 262; defeated, 66, 262; 
deatli, 66, 263 

Bfiji Bao, son of Raglmnath, succeeds as 
teshwa, viii. 361) 

Baksar, battle of, viii. 182 
Bal&gbfit, sold by Khan Julian Lodi, vii. 7 
B&luji Bishwuiiiilh, vii. 466, 468, 477 ; 
vi>i. 260 

Bal«\ii Rao succeeds Baji Riio, viii. 263; 
sends Bhao to Uindustkin, 273 ; death 
of, 283 

BJilvinikb, ii. 538, 543 
Balban. AftvGliivusu-d din 
BalharG, the, i. 3,“ 13, 21, 22, 24, 76, 86, 
87, 201, 354 

Balkli, attacked by HumCiydn, v. 230 ; 
his retreat, 231 ; attacked by Ehhh 
Jahan, vii. 70, 71, 72, 76, 77 
Baiotras, ii. 164, 167 
Banhnu bin Ilaiizala, i. 161 
Banjurus, first mention of, v. 100 
Banji NabhrCin, ii. 282 
Bhrbak Slihh, of Jaunpilr, iv. 455, 456, 
461, V. 90; abandons it, 93 
Barbaran.s, the, i. 53 
Barfl Raja, vii. 424 
Barge, etymology of, i. 539 
Bargiy^n (Mahrattas), vi. 333, 343 
B&rha* Saivids, v. 353, 304, 378 ; vi, 54, 
170, 298; vii. 235, 394, 434, 437, 
439, 470, 498, 500, 501, 502, 504, 510, 
513, 546; massacre of, viii. 56 
Barhtigin, ii. 9, 403, 410 
Barkamaris, i. Il9 ’ 

Basya caste, i. 76 

Bauura, the king, i. 21, 22, 23 

Baw&rij, i. 65, 530 

Bay&na, attacked by Sikandar Lodi, iv. 
455, V. 93 

B&yazid, son of Sulaiman Kir&ni, iv, 
W, y. 372, ti.36 


Bayazid J5m, v, 469 
Bhz Bahadur, iv. 534, v. 168, 244, 260, 
270 ; a musician, 270 ; flees, 279 ; re- 
covers Mrilwh, 275-6 ; submits, 276 ; 
death, ib, 

Bedhr Bakht, Prince, son of Prince A'zam, 

vii. 343, 364, 369, 371, 387-8-9, 396, 
532, 536, 537, 540, 550 ; death, 398, 
400, 546 ; his sons, 567 

Bedfir Bakht (son of Ahmad Shbh), 
raised to the throne, viii. 245, 247 
Beg- Lhr, i. 289 

Benares, taken by Ghazni vides, ii. 68, 
122; by Kutbii-d din, ii. 222, 250; 
by Sher Sli&h, iv. 368 
Bengal, king.s of, iv. 260, 381 ; conquest 
of, v. 380, 381 ; war in, 399, 414, 429; 
third conquest, vi. 66 ; disturbaiices 
in, 98 ; Avar in, 326 

Beni Balirubir, Raja, viii. 206, 219, 220, 
276, 348, 108, 409 
Be-nizani, term, liow used, vii. 12 
Betel, iv. 114 
Bliadauriyas, viii, 53, 262 
Bhagwan Das, Rhja (also called Bhag- 
wunt), V. 273, '346, 361, 393, 402, 
422, 441,450, 462, vi. 38, 58 ; death, 
V. 458 

Bbagwant Khichar, Raja, viii. 341 
BiiagAvunt Singh, viii. 50 
BhuBi Purau Slab /6-V« Piiraii Mai 
Bhakkar, taken by the Snmnias and 
by ’Alhu d din, i. 225 ; occupied by 
Kisd Khan, 210, 241 ; rulers of, 241 
et pans . ; taken by Mujabid Gbazi , 282 ; 
attaek(;d by Tsh Tarkbvin, 324 ; taken 
by Sbamsu-d din Altamsb, ii. 155, 304 
Bbao (Sadkisheo) with Mahratta arinv, 

viii. 145 ; at Dehli, 147, 170, 275 ; 
reviews his army, 399, it.s numbers, 
400; entrenches his camp, 401; pro- 
poses terms to Ahmad Abdhlj, 277, 
278; death, 154, 171, 264, 260, 273, 
279, 281 

Bhuo the Pretender, viii. 282, 284, 294 
Bh^rii of Kach, vi. 519, 527 
Bhartpur, siege of, viii. 352 
Bhatia, c.apture of, ii. 28, 248, 439 ; 
iii. 64 

Bhatnlr, siege and reduction of, iii. 420, 
487 

Bhatti, tribe, iii. 272, v. 37 
Bhats, iii. 245 
Bhid, IHii pf Panna, v, 93 
Bhlkhaa: Ktoi, Prince, v. 81, 101 
Bhim, Bhfmpai, ii. 12, 47, 403* 427, 
451, 461, IV. 180 

Bbim deo, R5i of Nalirwala, ii. 294, 800, 
469, 473 

Bhim son of Rhnh, vi. 410* 41$ 
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Bhoj, son of Surjan R^i, t. 315 
Khoj Cliand, ii. 48 
BhopSil, rise of the State, viii. 58 
Bhoslah family, \i\. 255, viii. 258, 264 
Bhukiy&l tribe {properlu Bhugiyal), v. 

278, vi. 309 
BhOrigtir, i. 216 

Bhupat, son of Bili&ri Mai, v. 345, 367 
Bhut Slihh, i. 46 
Bhutiiwariyas, the, i. 46 
Bibi Kfiji of Jaunpur, v. 81 to 86 
Bidagh Kh&n, v. 62, 274, 284, 296, 301, 
304, 325, 330, 352 ; vi, 124 
Bidar, taken by Aurangzcb, vii, 124^ 
history of, 126 

Bill fir, under a separate ruler, v. 22, 37; 
Muhammad Slifih, King of, 105 ; 
conquest by Mun’im Kiifin, vi. 39, 
campaign of Muzalfar Khfiu in, 45 
Bibur Jill, Baja, v. 351 
Bihari Mai, Rfijfi, v. 273, 504, 506 
Bijanagar, territories of iv. 105; de- 
scription of, 106 ; coins, 109; brothels, 
111; police, 111; King, 112, 261; 
his seraglio, 114; wavs against the 
Babmanis, vi. 230, 232 
Bijaiulr, embassy to, v. 460; at W'ar 
with Ahmadiiagar, vi. 01 ; dcsfnptioii 
of, 163 ; Princess married to Ih'iiice 
D&niyal, 1 1 1, 152, 162, 208 ; proposes 
peace to Jubfingir, 334; attacked hy 
Malik ’Ambar, 414 ; siege of, vii. 
28 ; army, 51 ; campaign against, 
62, 64, 56, 95, 110, 131 ; peace, 57 ; 
Aurangzob s(?nt against, 119, 124; 
territories of, 256 ; troubles in, 257 ; 
campaign against, 277 ; siege raised, 
278, 281 ; war with, 293 ; war renewed, 
321 ; .surrenders, 323. 

Bijapdris, vi. 95, 110, 111, 131 
Biji liai, ii. 29 

Bikram&jit, son of Tlfiufi Sanka, iv. 281 
Bikramfijit of Gwfiliur, iv. 257, 281, v. 
98, 486 

Bikram&,jit Bnndela, vii. 19,47 ; killed, 50 
Bikramfqit, Rhja. 6V/- llai Ruyfiu 
Bilkatigin, ii. 180, 181, 267, 479 
BilKil Deo, iii. 87, 203 
Bfna tribe, i. 292 

Bir Singh, vi. 3 ; properly Nar Singh, 
50 (j,v, 

Bir&has, iii. 245 

Bir5r, conquest of, vi. 84, 241 

Blrbab Khja, v. 356, 507, 524, 629, 538 ; 

death, 541, vi. 80, 84, 191 
Biswas K&o, Oghts Ahmad Abd&li, viii, 
264, 273 

Books found by Babar, iv. 246; at 
Nagarkot, vi. 227 
Brahman casto, i. 16/ 76 


1 Brahman Phi, ii. 33, 427 
Brabinrinfibad taken,!. 122,182; account 
of, 183 ; settled by Muhammad Kasim, 
184 ; destruction of, 256 
i Brahmin, liistory of, i. 1 05 
I Bridge, over the Indus, iii. 408, 482, iv. 
; 93; over Chinhb and Jailtim, iii. 413, 

: 484, 622 ; over Gang(?s, iv. 279, vi. 20 ; 

over Main, 363 ; method of making, 
371 ; over Indus, viii. 80 ; over Ravi 
and Chfnfd), 94 

British settlement at Bombay, vii. 351 ; 
at Surat, viii. 202 ; take a ship of An- 
rangzeb’s, vii. 350; obtain permission to 
build factories, viii. 380, 390 ; trade, 
390,392 ; victory at Haksar, 182, 217; 
besi(‘go AlKihiibad, 1'82; obtain Bengal, 
1S2 ; victory over Hafiz Kahmat, i83, 
422 ; over Sivfijii-d daula, 211 ; defeat 
Kasim ^AH and ShSih ’Alam, 215; 
ol)taiTi Chuiiar, 220 ; form alliance 
w'ith sued) 'Alam, 220 ; peace with 
Shuh’Alam and Sluijfi’u-d daula, 223, 
407 ; character of, 223, 229 ; Com- 
pany, 411; defeat Shuja’u-d daula 
and the Mahraitas, 221 ; government 
of Beng.al, 228 ; at rOna, 295 ; defeat 
Mabrattas, 308 ; defeat the Rohillas, 
301 ; lose and recover Calcutta, 324-5; 
wars with French, 327, 437 ; w’in 
IMassy, 329, 420 ; defeat Rohillas, 
351 ; sieges of Dig and Bhartpiir, 
352, 367 ; arrangements with the 
Sikhs, 353; make peace wdih Mah- 
rattus, 353 ; ri.so and progress of their 
power, 368, 437 
Brocade manufactories, iii. 578 
Brothels, iv. Ill 
Bd (Suhal, etc.). See Ahd 
Buddhas, carried to China from India, 
i. 7 

I Buddhists in Sind, i. 136, 147, pass,f 
I 190, 504 

Budhiman, minister of Chach, i. 140 
Budhites, i. 38 
I Bddhiya, Runfis of, i. 160 
Bughra Khlm, son of Balban, iii. 38, 
111 ; made governor of Bengal, 120 ; 
loses throne, 124 ; becomes king of 
Bengal as Nasiru-d din, 129 ; meets 
his son Kai-kubad, 130, 524, 525 
Bugyiils (Bhdgiyhl), v. 278, vi. 309 
Buiaki, Prince, vi. 438; raised to the 
throne, vii. 6 ; imprisoned, viii. 19 
Bulaud Ikbal, title of D^h Shnkoh, vii. 
96 

Baluchis, i. 217, 245, 286, 314, 336 
Bundolas, vii. 61, 68 
Bdr&k Hdjib, ii. 398, 399, 401, 556 
Burhfcnpar, taken for Akhar, v. 276 ; 
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Attacked '()y Sfihu, vii, 306 ; attacked 
by Malirattas, 422 ; besieged, viii. 30 
Bumknu*! Mxilk of Akmadnagar, v. 429, 
460 ; vi. 70, 87, 91 

Burhkmi-l ISlulk of Oudh, removed from 
Oudh aud appumted to Malw6,» viii. 
46 ; returns to Oudh, 46 ; atbicks 
Ohfichandf, 46 ; defeats Bhagwaut 
Singh, 52, 311 ; defeats MtilirattavS, 54, 
262; attacks Nadir Sh5ii, 61 ; taken 
prisoner, 61, 62, 84 ; negociates with 
Nadir Sh(ih, 23; his treachery, 63, 
75, 421; poisons himself, 64, 174; 
his property seized, 84 ; his mansab^ 
173; appointed to Oudh, 173; death 
and character, *23, 343, 421 
Bust, siege of, vii. 94, 102 

Calcutta, taken by Sir5ju-d daiila, viii. 
324 ; recovered, 325 ; foundation of, 
378 ; description, 381 
Canals, Firoz Shbh’s, iii. 300, 433 ; iv. 

8, 11; vL 225; vii. 86; ’AU Mar- 
dan’s, 67 ; Mahi-gir, iii. 408 
Castes, i, 16, 17, 76, 183 
Oensus, taken by Akbar, vi. 61 
Chacb, son of Silmjji. 140 ; chamberlain , 
ascends the throne, 1 40 ; campaigns j 
of, 140; marches to Kashmir, 144; | 
takes M ultan and Siwisthn, 143 ; fights 
with Akbam Lohana, 146 ; takes 
Brahmaiifibhd, 117 ; marches to Kir- 
mhn and Makran, 151; and to Tdran, 
152; dies, 152; history of, 292, 409 
Chagbat&iS, v, 130 
Ohaghtii, Mughal, ii. 389, 390, 559 
Chain of Justice, vi. 262, 281 
Ch&kna, siege and surrender of, vii. 262 
Cbaks of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Cbalukyas, i. 358 

Chhmpanir taken by IlumhyOn, v. 194 ; 
recovered by Suitun Bahadur, 199, 
vi. 17; taken by the Mir/.as, v. 331, 
343; vi. 11, 16, 125 
Cbatnpbran, Rftja of, iv. 546 
Champion, General, viii, 308 
Chanar. i. 221 

Chand Blbi, vi. 03, 99, 100, 1 11, 241 
Cbhhd the bard, vi. 464 
Chhnd RAi, ii. 47, 427, 461 
Chandkl Bhor, ii. 47, 458, 462 
Ohandar, succeeds Chacb, i. 152; dies, 
154 

Chandar Sen, V. 382 
Chkndcri, siege pf, iv. 261, 274, 395; 
Xtlij h pfj defeated by Bkbar, v. 38 ; 
posse^ieih of, 102 
ChandeKaagore, viii. 383 
Cbkpp^ and Laila, i. 347 

in Khur^shn, ii. 324 ; 


at BukhSirh, 387 ; pursues Jalfilu-d 
diu to the Indus, 303, 388, 391; 
his coins, 484; Institutes of, vi. 287, 
300 

Chuiigiz Khhn of Gujarht, v. 290, 325 ; 

murdered, 330, vi. 125 
Charity, houses of, v. 538, vi. Ill 
Charnbek, Job, viii. 378 
Chalera, Malik of I’kbiya, i. 141 
Chati-sfil, Raja, viii. 46, 48 
Chattar Singh, liana of Gohad, viii. 289, 
296 

Chaiidhari, viii. 314, 315 
Chaukandi, v. 347, 503 
Ghaunsfi, battle of, iv. 375; v. 113, 141, 
203 

Cluxurhgarh, capture of, v. 169, 288; 
death of the llCiiii, 169, 288, 3n9, 

vi. 118; taken liom Jojhar Buudeia; 

vii. 49 

Chaus, V. 157 

Chaulh, vii. 362, 408, 409, 422, 450, 
462, 465, 467, 527, 528, 530 ; viii. 260 
Chhwhras, i. 267, 268 
Chess, i. 409 

Chhabila Rum, vii. 435, 483, 486, 561 
Chhajju, Malik, nephew of Balban, ii. 
520, iii. 135 ; claims the throne and is 
defeated, 135, 137-140, oS’O 
Chhata Anirhui, i. 258 
Chin Kalich K bhu. See Kalich Khfiu 
China, embassy to, iii. 45 
Cliintvunan, Brahman, v. 201 
Cliitor, taken by ’ Alfiu-d din, iii. 76, 189, 
549 ; Akbar '.s conquest of, v. 169, 324 ; 
description of, 170,325; besieged by 
Sultfiii Bahadur, v. 190, vi. il-13; 
rebuilt by the Rhiik, vii. 103 ; sur- 
roiidereil and dismantled, 103, 104 
Cholera, vi 346 
Christian missionaries, v. 528 
Cliri-stiaus at Surfifc, vi, 42. See Euro- 
peans 

Chronograms, viii. 441 
Clironoiogical Tables, iv. 304; viii, 31 
Chunar, taken by Sher Shah, iv. 343 ; 
besieged by Hum ay Cm, 350 ; condrmed 
to Sher Shah, 351 ; taken by ECumh- 
yCiu, 359, v. 139; held by Jamkl 
khhn, 494 

Chdrfiman Brahman, iv. 357 
Churhmaii Jht, vii. 511, 512, 514, 521, 
632 ; viii. 360 

Ciivo, Col. Lord, at Madras, viii. 325, 407 ; 
retefe Calcutta, 325 ; wins battle of 
Plassy, 328, 427, 440 
Coins of Ghaznivides and Gbprians, ii. 
478 ; in Sind, i. 287 ; deprepiaMon* 
ii. 188 ; Muhammad Tughlik*s epoper 
ooins, iii. 240 ; of Eirbz Sh&h, 357 ; 
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tested, 369; values of, 682; dis- ' 
coveries of, iv. 462 ; of Bljanagar, 109 ; 
of GujanUj vi. 11 ; Akbar’s, v. 541, 
vi. 66; square, 67 ; Jahangir’s, 287, 
354, 357 ; of Auraiigzeb, vii. 241 ; of 
Bahadur »Shtih, 404 
Collij'Jition in Ughfcing, i. 637 
Columns, stone, moved by SuUfiii Firoz, 

111. 350 ; examined by Timfir, 353 
Cornets, li. 605 ; v. 407 ; vi. 363, 406 
Company, East India, iii. 411 
Ou’invalUs, Lord, viii. 370->l, 437, 440 
Custom duties, iv. 96, 99, 421 ; vi, 354, 

498 

Customs of tribes in Sind, i. 269 

Dfib.sliilfm, li. 500 ; iv. 183 
Dagh Brand, iv. 407, 411, 551 ; v. 414, 
614 

T)aliiri5 J^idil, vii. 317, 359, 376, 380 
Diibir, King of Alor, i. 119, 154; at 
Brsiiuuan&bad, loo; receives auibas- 
sadors from Muhammad Kasim, 106; 
kills a lion, 201 ; his battles and death, 
121, 169, 170, 292; <lauglitcrs of, at 
BaghdH200, 210, 211 
Dair S51, i. 318 

Dakhiu, Akbar’s invasion and conquest, 
vi. 91, 95, 99, 131, 133, 240 ; states of, 
131 ; Jaliangir’s wars in, 323, 332, 
343, 370, 377, 411, 414, 432, 433; 
dcsci'iption of and its <]i visions, vii. 58 ; 
famine in, 24 ; Sliuli Jahun’s wars 
w'ith, 28, 35, 36, 51, 54, 55, ; 

Anraiigzeb’s Avars in, 254, //ff,var. 

Dalaka wa Maiaki, ii. 348, 300 
Dalu Kiu, i. 258 
llanaik, iv. 108, 110,122 
Daviiyfil, Prince, birth of, v. 310; ser- 
vices in the Dakhiu, 467, 408, vi. 
91, 99, 104, no, 133, 210, 247; 
marriage to Princess of Bijapur, 152, 
102, 208; his liahits of drinking, 107, 

112, 111; death, 114 

Dardb Khan, vi. 380, 388, 389, 410, 
412,416,417 
Daraburs, ii. 230 

Diu-& Shukoh at Kfibul, vii. 90; sent 
against Kandahtir, 101-2; honours be- 
stowed oiij 104, 128, 143, 214 ; inter- 
feres in the government and against 
his btotliers, 128 ; in command against 
PJijtt JasAvaiit, 131; acts as heir to 
tbe crown, 178, 214; his heresy, 17?,“ 
214 ; his intrigues, 179; deteats Shah 
Shuj&*j *2l5 ; defeated by Aurangzcb, 
218. 220 ; ilight, 225, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 236, 237; obtains Sur6.t and 
Kambay, 238 ; takes a position near 
AJisodir 239; defeated j 240; flight, 2^0, 


242; dcMh of his wife, 244; be- 
trayed, 244 ; prisoner at Dchli, 246 ; 
condemiiCMi and executed, 246; his 
jewels, 253 
Dflrljas, i. 244 

Dardhar R5i. i. 197, 109, 200 
l)iiru-l Khiljifat, iii. 589 
Darya Khan (rcigii of Jsibangfr), vi. 303, 
409 ; with Khan Julian Lodi, viii. 15 ; 
killed, 19 

Darya Khan Lodi, v. 3, 79, 85 
Dary6 KhUn Lohani, iv. 442, 464, v. 105 
Darya Khan Sarwfmi, iv. 403 
Darva Khan (of Sind), i. 234, 235, 236, 
275, 276, 309 

Dastiim Kaksliid, vi. 77, 79 
Datta Patel, viii. 140 
Datta Sindhifi. AVv' Sindhia 
Daud, .son of Sulainian Kirfini, becomes 
king, iv. 510, v. 372 ; dnuacter, 373 ; 
kills .I.iodi, iv. 511, v. 373; besieged 
in Patna., iv. 612, v. 374 ; escapes, 
iv. 512, V. 378; flics to Orissa, 382, 
384, vi. 45 ; pursued and defeated, v, 
384, 387, vi. 41 ; makes peace, iv. 513, 
Y. 388; attacks 'rtinda, 397 ; beheaded, 
iv. 513, V. 4(i(), 625, vi. 64 
DhOd Khun Paid, vii. 433, 446, 448, 
•406, viii. 200 ; defeat and death, 462 
Daiul Khfin (reign of Bahadur Shili), 
dealings with Mahraitas, viii. 200 
Dadd Saljdki, ii. 274, 277 
Dauhttiibl'id (Deogir) made the capital, 
iii. 239, 614 ; forced immigration, 
239, 241, 614; siege and conquest of, 
vii. 36 

Daulat Khan, iv. 40-44 ; aspires to 
the throne, 44 ; submits to Khizr 
Khan, 45 

Daidat Kliaii, of BijCipur, vii. 23 
Daulat Khdn, patron of Shor ShSth, iv. 
321 

Danlat Khan LohCini, v. 110, vi. 199 
Daulat Khdn Lodi, v. 22, 469 ; invites 
Babar, 23, lOG; written to by Babar,iv. 
234, 239, 240; waits upon* Babar, v. 
25, 106 ; death, 25 

Daulat Kliafi lljiala, iv. 492, 495, 533 
DflAvar-Biikhsh, Prince, vi. 419, 435, 
430, 438 

Dehal, conquest of, i. 120 
Dchal, Ildna, ii. 375 
Degh (mortars), iv. 401, v. 132, 350 
Dehli, historical account of, viii. 10 ; 
said to he takon by Mas’dd, ii. 531 ; 
conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 216 ; 
invaded from xljndr, 225 ; revolt at, 
237 ; besieged by Turk rebels, 341 ; 
attempt to surprise, 356, 377 ; bom- 
Wded with gold, iii, 41 ; 'Alflu-d dln'a 
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buildings, 69 ; ’AUin-d din builds Siri, 
iii. 191, 200; beset by MewJitiis, 104; 
attacked by Mughals, 166, 190; de- 
populated by Muliainnuul Tugblik, 
239, 613; return of euiigrants, 244, 
614 ; desolate, 244-5 ; decorations, 
668 ; anarchy at, iv. 31 ; buildings 
raised or repaired by Firoz, iii. 383 ; 
attacked ami taken by Tiinilr, 430, 
433, iv. 35 ; sacked by Tiradr, iii. 445, 
603; described by Tiindr, 447. 504; 
estiJcnce at, iv. 36 ; its territories 
ivided, *5. ; described by Amir Khusru, 
iii. 524; by tSlialjfibu-d din, 575; 
court of, 579 ; described by Ibn llatOta, 
589, 612; llsibar at, iv. 256, 259; at- 
tacked by Jaunpdr, 306, v. 78, 86, 
87 ; Shcr Shah’s buildings, iv. 419, 
476; Islam Sb Ml's, 499; held by Yhd- 
ghr Nksir, 203 ; recovered by ilunia- 
yilii, V. 239 ; massacre at, vii'i, 23, 64, 
88 ; put to ransom by Nkdir Sbfib, 90; 
attacked by Safdar Jang, 135 ; Ahmad 
AbdMi at, 146; plunder of, 146, 147, 
275; Old, iii. 446, 447, 503 
DebliwMis (coins), ii. 242 
Denarius, i. 401 

Deogir taken, iii. 40, 69, 77 ; rebels and 
is reconquered, 200, 201, 214; named 
Danlatabbdand made the cnpital, 238, 
614; revolt at, 257-8; lost, 261 
DeopM llarnMna, v. 161 
Deo llfii. King of Bijanagar, iv. 112, 121 
Dewal luini, iii. 545, 551, 652, 555 
Dewar, ruler of Ma'bar, i. GO ; iii. 32, 52 
Dhalibi, conquered, i. 175 
Dliankal Singh, .succiicds Ajit Singh, 
viii. 44, 340 

Dhar Bbj, BM of Jesalmir, i. 293 
Dbai-fsivii, son of Chaeh, i. 154 ; dies, 
155* 

Dbardr taken, vii. 20 
Diamonds, iv. 257, vii. 84; mines, vi. 
344 

Dib y^waghdi, iii. 21 
Dig, taken hy English, viii. 352, 370 
DiUiwar Khan, son of Daulat Khkn, 
V. 23, 29, 30 

Dilawar Khan, officer of Jahangir, vi. 
295-7 

Dilazbks, vi. 312 
DilerJang. * Ahdu-s Samad 
Dilor Kh&n, vii. 268, 272, 274, 277, 279, 
287 

Din &r, i. 461, viii. 31 
Din-panSh, V. 124, viii. 11 
, Dirham, iv 461, viii, 31 
Dismounting for combat, i. 536 
Distances in Hindfistaii, vii. 162 
“ Diviiio Faith,** v. 536, vi. 3, 163 


DiwMj, King of Sind, i. 140 
Do-aspahs, iii. 192, 625 
Dogs, provision respecting, i. 449 
Drake, Mr., viii. 324-5 
Drachma, i. 461 

Drinking, habit of, ii. 108, 139, 141, 
145, 181, 186; iii. 102, 126, 127, 171, 
180, 217, 287, 306; iv. 225; vi, 260, 
285, 341, 357, 361, 499 
Dda Chaghat&i, iii. 42 
Dhda, i. 216 
Diida II., i. 217 
Duhar, dcleated, i. 124 
Dulahh Bam, Rhja, viii. 328, 426, 428 
Ddl Chain (Chand) of Bhatiiir, iii. 422, 
488 

Durari tribe, ii. 413 
Durga Das, vii. 187, 301. 304, 404 
Durgavati, Blinf of Garlni, v. 169, 244, 
288: vi. 31, 118 

Dur Samundar, coiu;uered, iii. 49, 87, 20-3 

Earthquakes, iv. 465; v. 99; vii 183, 
196 

Egypt, Sultan of, sends licet to India, 
viii. 387 

Elephants, i. 25; ii. 25, 40, 142,251, 
454; iii. 80, 91, 103, 150, 203, 204, 
219, 231, 295, 305, 309, 313, 316, 
433, 437, 439, 441, 444, 408, 499, 502, 
576, 618; iv. 105, 109, 178,252,397, 
424, 551 ; v. 28, 86, 87, 252, 288, 289, 
291, 294, 306, 370, 394, 403, 46(1; 
vi. 53, 59, 121 ; 232, 330,463 ; viii. 60 
EUora, Caves of, vii. 189 
Eiiglisli, lirst use of the word Angrez, 
vi. 340 ; defeat I’ortiigueso, 340, Sre 
Briti.sli 

Europeans, gunners, iv. 268 ; sack and 
burn Tliutta, i. 276 ; at 8urat, v, 347 ; 
grant pusses for ships to Mecca, 402, 
520; atcourtof Akl>{ir,vi.42, 57,59, 85; 
capture ships, 337 ; European carriage, 
347; destruction of at Hfigli, vii. 31, 
42, 211 ; in Malabar, viii. 385 ; settle- 
ments of various nations of, 127 

Faizi, Shaikh, v. 155, 537, 544, 570, 
vi. 239, 210 ; einhussy to the Dakhiii ; 
V. 460, 467, vi.88, 147; death, 131, 203 
Faizu-llah Khfin Rohilla, viii. 302, 312 
Fakhin-d din, Sulthu of Sunar-g5.nvr, 
iii. 303 

Fanjab, the, i. 86 

Famines.; i; 280, 281; iii. 146, 238. 244, 
245, 246, 612, 619 ; v. 490 ; vi. 21, 94, 
187, 193; vii. 24, 263, 328, 566; viii. 
36, 228, 230 
Farhat KhAn, vi. 46, 48 
Farid Khan. Sher Shah 
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Earfd Bukh&ri, Shaikh, afterwards Mur- 
tazG. Kh&.n, v. 429, 452; vi, C6, 69, 
97, 116, 125, 135, 160, 182, 193, 265, 
267, 270, 295, 301 

Faridiin, uncle of Mirza Dakim, v. 

421-3-5, 448, 450 
Farmulis, iv. 352, 444, 469, 647 
Farrukh Siyar, deputy of his father in 
Bengal, vii. 438 ; claims tlie crown, 
434, 439, 560 ,• army sent against, 434; 
victory, 435 ; defeats Jahuudar, 437, 
561 ; appoints his miiiistera, 442 ; 
character, 442, 471 ; bis murders and 
otlier punishments, 443 ; epoch of his 
reign, 446 ; his rival princes blinded, 
• 448 ; dilljciilties with the SaijHds, 450 ; 
deposed, 477 ; murdered, 480 
Farrukh-zfid, Sultkn, ii. 275, 183; iv. 
203, 204 

Fars, armv of, invades Sind, i. 139, 140 
Farfikis, vi. 137 

Fath Jang. See Nizamu-1 Mulk 

Fath Kban, Jam, i. 220 

Fath Khan, sou of Ffroz, death, iv. 12, 

vi. 228 

Path Khan, son of Malik ’Amhar, 
murders Niz6,m Shiih, Tii. 27 ; 36,39, 43 
Fatli Malika, iv. 352, et stq. 

FaihpOr Sikri, foundation of, v. 332,334 
Fathu-llah Khfni, vii. 368, 370, 371,392 
Fatlm-llah Siifrriz.i, v. 441, 469; vi. 84. 
’Azdu-d daulr . 

Fsizil Knkiiltfish, Mir, i. 309, 311 
Fidfii Kh5ii, vi. 418, 420, 425, 427 
Firdaiis-uriimgkh, title of Muhammad 
Sh&h, viii. 112 ^ 

Firdaus-makani, title of Shah Jahkn, 

vii. 213 

FirdOsj, iv. 189 
Fire- temples, v. 530 

Fire-worship, ii. 163, v. 530 ; in Upper 
India, 569 

Firingis, See Europeans 
Firoz, J fim, i. 234, 276, 309, 310, 312, 
313 ; V. 193 

Firoz Jang. See Ghkziu-d din 
Firo/i Shrlh, Sultan, birth, iii. 271, 
273, 266; education, 274; odiees, 274 ; 
accession, i. 226, iii. 266, 275, vi. 
221 ; rivals, iii. 276, 278 ; fights 
Mughals, 278, vi. 223; march to 
Dehli, iii. 281, 287 ; plot to kill, 290, 
iv. 9; his hhutha^ lii. 292; edicts, 
293; expedition to Lakhnauti, 293, 
vi. 225, 376; returns to Deb ii, iii. 
297; builds Firozkbad, 302, vi. 225; 
second exp^ition to Lakhnauti, iii. 
305, iv. 9 ; caught tippling iii. 306 ; 
fwndsi j;aunpar, 307 ; makes peace 
wUh Betigal, 309 ; marches to J4jpa- 

voir. vih; ■ . ■ 


gar, 312, iv. 10; elephant hunting, 
lit. 814 ; lost, 315 ; his buildings, 
317, 354, 382, iv. 7 ; takes Nagarkot, 
iii. 317, vi. 226; expedition toThatta, 
iii. 319, iv. 12; retreats to Oujartit, 
iii. 323, iv. 12; in the Ran of Kach, 
iii. 324 ; returns to Tliatta, 329 ; which 
surrenders, 334; encourages slavery, 
340; invested by Khalifa of Egypt, 

I 342, 387, vi. 225 ; his court, iii. 343 ; 

I his happy reign, 317, 344; taste tor 

I gardens, 345 ; moves stone columns, 
j 360 ; palaces of, 354 ; provides employ- 
ment, 355 ; establishments, 356 ; coins, 

I 357 ; hospitals, etc., 361, 385 ; his 
j tonsure, 362 ; abolishes cesses, 363; 

I burns a Brahman, 365 ; his“ Victories,’* 

I 374 ; Jibolishos torture, 375 ; treat- 
: ment of heretics and infidels, 377; 

i prohibits use of gold and ornaments, 
363, 382 ; panegjTic of, 636 ; Ins 
j hhutha read at Ghazni, 666 ; age and 
j infirmity, iv. 14 ; power in the hands 
I of Kh fill J ah an, 15; death of bis son, 

i 125 vi. 228; abdicates iv. 1 6 ; resumes 
government, 17; death, 18; character, 
18; his public works, 18; his canal, 
iii. 300, 433, iv. 8, 11, vi. 225, vii. 
86; his Idth^ iii. 350, viii. 11 
Firoz Shfih, sou of IsUmi Shah, succeeds 
Islfim Shfih, V, 43, vi. 180; killed by 
’Adali, V. 46 
Flood at Ghazni, ii. 114 
“ Foreign amirs,” iii. 252-3-7-9, 260 
For tunc- tel ling, i. 331 
French, viii. 383, 391, 392, 437 
Fruits, vi. 348, 371 
Fufi, son of Duhir, i. 166, 178, 192- 5 
F0l5.d Ghori Shansabi, ii. 282 
FOr, King of Hind, ii. 157; vi. 475, 657 ; 

viii. 420 

Gahrs, hi. 71, 76, 78, 83, 427, 431, 446, 
460, 456, 462, 406, 47l, 491, 494, 606, 
507, 649, 551 ; v. 562 
Gajpati, Raja, v. 377, 399, 418, 419; 
vi. 41, 55 

Gakkars, i ii. 233. 297, 322, 347, 444, 
GakkhursJ 447,563; iii. 70; iv. 234, 
389, ^90, 415, 419, 493, 496, 651 ; 
V. 37, 114, 147, 163-166, 278, 489; 
vi. 219, 307, 309, 310, 370, 655, 568 
Gakkhar country described, v. 278; 

conquered, 279 - 

Gardens of Firoz Sh&h, xii. 345 
G&rdls, viii. 155, 221, 400 
Gargaj; iii. 82, 146, 165, 174 
Oarha'-katanka, conquest o^v. 169, 288, 
309 ; vi. 30, 118 
GarM, v. 200, 381; vi. 67 
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Oarshfisp, Prince, 438 
Gaur, taken by Sher Shkh, iy. 360 
Ghakars. Gakkurs. 

Ghani KbCin, son of Mun’im Khfin, 
V. 280 

Ghasitf Bc^m, viii. 428- 9 
Gh^izim KhSin, iii, 1, 5 ; scuds embassy 
to Cbina, 45 

Gbfizi Kbiin, iv. 240, 241, 244, 245 ; 
bis library, 246 

Gh5/.i Maliic (Tuf»bUk Slifib), his orijjin, 
iii. 27J ; barrier to the Mu<,^hals,i. 341, 

iii. 199; at Deobalpur, 224 ; niarcbcs 
against Kbusrfi ami kills him, 226; 
becomes King as GhiyAsu-d din, 228, 

GU&ziu-d din Khun, Firoz .Jang, vii. 190, 
322,323, 327, 331, 335, 337, '343, 359, 
379, 421, 507; d(5atb, 426; character, 
553 

Ghaziu-d din Khan, Nizarau-l Mulk, vii. 
.522, 525, viii. 317 

Ghh7.iu-ddin,Im5du-l Mulk, made Nizam 
and imvird, viii. 121, 135; 

318; defends Dehli against Safdar 
Jang, 136, 320; attacks Suraj 

Mai Jut, 384; deposes Ahmad Sbhh, 
140; made wazir, 141, 323, 384 ; pro- 
cures murder of 'Akibat Khan, 
142; blinds Emperor Ahmad, 143, 
323; raises ’Alaingir to the throne, 
323 ; mutiny against, 238 ; Emperor 
wishes to make him prisoner, 239; 
seizes widow of l^Iu’inii-l Mulk, 240; 
transactions with Ahmad Ahd5U, 241 ; 
with Suraj Mai Jat, 363; marries 
daughter of Aliriiiu-l Mulk, 168; 
quarrels with Najibu-d daula, 168, 

169, 206 ; leagues with Mahrattas, 169, 

170, 266, 208 ; orders death of ’Ahim- 
gir, 170, 242; with Shuja’u-d daula, 
221, 278 

Ghhzi Mahdis, iv. 502 

Ghazni surrenders to Alptigfn, ii. 178, 

iv. 159; flood at, ii. 114; taken and 
lost again by Ghorians, 280, 291 ; 
burnt, 288 ; taken by Ogtai, 568, 569 ; 
plundered and destroyed, iv. 211 

Ghaznivides, ii. 255, 266; end of, 281, 
iii. 37, iv. 212; coins of, ii. 478 
Ghiyhs Beg, rtimkdu-d daula, father of 
Ndr Jahhn, vi. 382, 397, 402, 403, 404 
Ghiyta-d din Balban, Sult-in (Ulugh 
Ivhfin), iii. 38, 97, 546, 693 ; kills bis 
sovereign, 693 

Ghiy&su-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 292, 297; 
iii. 37 ; iv. 21 1 

Ghiyhsu-d din, SultSm of Lakhnauti, ii. 
317 

Ghiy^su-d dfn, SultSm of Mhndd, iv. 

564 ; vi. 849 


Ghiy&su-d din Tughlik, Sultan, ascends 
tlie throne, i. 341, iii. 228, 606, yi. 186 ; 
marches against Lakhnauti,. iii. 234, 
609; death, 235, 610 
Ghor, conquered hy Mas’Od, ii. 195 
Ghori dynasty, ii. 2f58, 282, iv. 145 ; 
coins of, ii. 478 

Ghul&m Kftdir, confined, viii, 303 ; his 
atrocious conduct to royal family, 244 ; 
death, 253 

Ghuzz (Turks), ii. 250, 280, 293 ; iii. 65 
Giridhar, Itaja of Allfihfihiid, vii. 486, 516 
Giridliar, Bfija of Mfilwfi, viii. 48, 261 
Gobind Pandit, viii. 149, 269, 280 
Gobiml Uki of Dchli, ii. 295, 297 
Gobri, V. 669 

Gold, its absorption, iii. 583 
Golkonda, embassy to, v. 460; /«r- 
mdn to, vii. 51, 53 ; territory, 108 ; 
Aurangzeh’s campaign against, 109; 
sues for peace, 115; princess mar- 
ried to Aurangzob’s son, 1 19 ; siege 
and conquest, 323; history of, 33#; 
Sivaji’s connexion wdth, 286 
Gonds, vi. 30, vii. 50 
Gopika Bfii, viii. 287 
Grain, prices of, iii. 146, 192, 244, 344, 
683, 612, 619, iv. 476 
Gnissias, v. 439, 446-7 
Greek lire, vi. 460 
Gubree language, v. 568 
Gdjiirs, iv. 231, 2»34, 236, 240, 476, 
vi. 303 

Gdjar Khan, minister of Dafid, iv. 511, 
612; V. 378, 386; vi. 39 
Gujarkt, ) description of, i. 67 ; revolts 
Guzerat, I in, lii. 214, 256, 259, 262; 
Fivoz Shah retreats to, 323 ; how 
governed, 326 ; revenues of, 328, iv, 
12; held by Zufar Khan, 37; at 
Bhbar’s invasion, 259 ; kings of, 305; 
Akbar’s campaigns in, v. 339, 361, 
vi. 37 ; Jalifingir’s visit, vi. 353; Kings 
of, 236 

Gulhadan Begam, v. 391 
Gulrukh Begam, v. 348, 404 
Guns, iv. 255, 268, 274, 279, 280, 284 ; 
V. 131, 262, 350, oOl ; vi. 90, 139, 
455 ; vii. 101 ; viii. 74, 83, 400 
Gunpowder, early use in India, vi. 455 
Gurp&l, Hat, ii. 168 
Gurshiisp Shah, ii. 310 
Gursiya, i. 204 
Guru Gobind, vii. 566 
Gwalior, besieged by Mahmdd, ii. 467 ; 
taken by Huhammad Ghorfy 227 ;• sur- 
rendered to Kutbu-d din, 305 ; taken 
by Altamsh, 327; Bfibar’s descrip- 
. tion, iv. 281 ; surrendered to Sher 
Shkh, 385; 391) 466; besiegedi r. 
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167 ; surrendered by Subail, 259, 493 ; 
taken by Sult&n IbrfiMm, v. 486 

Habjibis, v. 353. Scv Sidis 
Jltifiz Rahmat Kb&n, viii. 146, 148,221, 
269, 270, 279, 303-312, 398, 410, 422 
Haibiit Khviu Gurg-andAz, v. 8, 33, 89 
llaidarfibud, conquest of, vii. Ill, 315, 
318, 323 

Haidar (’Ali) viii. 288, 437 
Haidar Doghlat, Mirza, iv, 496, 497, 
498; V. 127, 131, 204 
Haidar Kuli Kbfin, vii. 483, 501, 504-7, 
511-12-13-14-15-10-17-18, 520, 522, 
527, 531, 572 

Hahfij, King of Kandahar, i. 22 
Ilaji Jvljfui of Kashmir, vi. 307 
ITiiji Khan (Akbar’s reign), vi. 21 
Haji Mania, revolt of, iii. 175 
Hajjaj, i. 118, death, 123, 167; 

i’Oli, 171, 173, 180, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
429, 430, 431, 437 ; v. 159 
Hakfm Abii-l Path, vi. 80 
Hal, King of Hindustan, i. 106, 109 
Hanidis, li. 283 
H-5mid Khiui Ilahsln, vi. 433 
IHimidKlihn (uncle of Nizaniu-l Mulk), 
vii. 523, 527, 528, 520, 554 
Haniir Doo, iii. 171, 179 
Hamira, the title, ii. 8, 428 
IHiniun, i, 216 
Hani-zaban of Surat, v. 349 
Hard VIS RvVi, vi. 287 
Hardat, ii. 42, 460 

Hardwrir, destruction of pilgrims at, viii. 
230 

Harpftl Deo of Deogir, iii. 215, 564 
Harunu-r Rashid, i. 445 
Hasan (riiigO, iii. 258-: becomes king, 
201 , 328, ‘ 339 ; viii. 15 
Hasan, the Khaljf, i. 421 
Hasan Kbfin Mewv'itti, v. 35 ; defeated 
and killed, 36, 37 

Hasan Maiinandi, ii. 189, 504, 509, 519, 
520 

Hasan Mirza, tSh5h, i. 308 
Hasan Sabkh, first of the Assassins, ii. 
485, 490, 492, 573 

Hasan Saiyid, revolts in Ma’ bar, iii. 243 
Hasbfim, the Khalif, i. 441 
Hasbain, in Sind, i. 444 
llasnak, ii. 88, 497,499; iv. 151 
Hastings, Warren, arrival,, viii. 229; at 
Benares, 229 ; his recall, 230 ; fights 
a duel, 231 

Hauz-i Kh&ss described, iii. 441, 500, 
601 

Hazar-di n firl. See M alik Khfur 

Ilazkra tribes, i. 239, 303 

Heads, pyramids and towers of, iii. 48, 


74, 197, 198, 297, 405, 504 ; iv. 227, 
272, 277 ; V. 5, 368 
Hellenes, i. 379 

Heretics, bow dealt with, iii. 377, 426 
Hijfizi language, i. 133 
Hiinmat Klian, Auraugzcb’s general, vii. 
356 

TIimil, defeats Kirfinis, iv. 506, v. 243, 
vi. 199; title of Rfq'a Biknunfijit, i/). 

V. 252; defeats Ibruliim Sur Sultan, 
iv. 507, V. 243--240 ; besi(,*ges Ba- 
y5na, iv. 507, v. 244, 490; origin, 48, 
241, vi. 199; defeats Juiiaid, v. 48; 
def(>at.s the Mughals, 58; marches to 
Dchli, 60, 245, 250; defeats the Mu- 
ghals there, 61 ; occupies Dehli, 03, 
250 : defeated, 65, 262 ; killed by 
Akbar, 66, 482 ; by Bairaiu Khan, 
252 ; destruction of his family, vi. 21 
Hind, f praise ami description of, 
Hindustan, I iii. 2cS, 502, 574 ; viii. 3; 
extent of, iii. 31, v. 186 ; language of, 
iii. 556, 562 ; Bvihar's account of, iv. 
220 ; i‘eveimea of, see Revenues 
Hiiubil Mirza, v. 36, 37, 38, 40, 144, 
188, 190, vi. 17; rises against If uma- 
vun, V. 201, 202, 203; {light, 205, 
206, 207, 220, 222-228, 229, 230, 231, 
232 ; killed, 234 

Hindi, ) languag(‘, iii. 556, 562, iv. 
ilindui,! 535, v.* 571 ; translations 
from, viii. 207 ; books at Nagarkot, 
vi. 227 

Hindu liistoiy, Pirislita’s summnrv, vi. 

532; knig.s, lists of, viii. 207, 208 
Hindus, classes of, i. 16, 76, 88; in ser- 
vice of Glrcunl, ii. 32, 59, 125, 127, 
130, 142, 448 
HiiidO Beg, vi. 15 
Hiraj of Ajmir, ii. 219, 225 
Hisainii-d din Auz Khiljf, ii. 31*5, 317 
Iloikar, Jaswaut Rfio, n't siege of Bbart- 
pilr, viii. 352, 367, 369, 370 ; peace 
made with British, 353, 371 
t Holkar, Malhar llao, attacks M fdwfi, viii. 
261 ; besieges Sfunbhar, 51 ; attacks 
Jaipdr, 61, 117; in league against 
Suruj Mai Jat, 384 ; attack.^ the Ro- 
hillas, 118; joins Ghfiziu-d din, 266, 
321 ; pluuder.s the Emperor Ahmad at 
Sikaudra, 142, 322, 384; inarches 
with Raghunfith Rfio towards Dehli, 
266 ; joins the Bhfio’s army, 273 ; 
strength of his force, 400 ; with Adina 
Beg, 169 ; plunders the Rohillas, 272 ; 
routed by Abd^ilis, 272, 274; iu the 
advance against Ahmad Shah, 146 ; 
flight from Pfinipat, 154, 171 ; iu 
league with Jaw&lur Singh J5t, 364 ; 
captures the impostor Bhtio, 385 
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Holkar, Tvikajl, transactions with the 
Rohillas, viii. 306 ; defeated, 308 
Horses, import trade, i. (>9, iii. 33 
Horses and horsemen, iii. 107, 168, 197, 
G25 

Hoshan^, Prince, vi. 430, 437, 438 
Hosliniig, Siilthn of Maadu, iv. 652, vi. 
349 

Hospitals, iii. 361, vi. 385, 286 
lli'iali, taken from Europeans, vii. 31, 211 
Huiakd Mughal, ii. 358, 381, 384, 674; 

iii. 38, 46, 102, 103 

lluraavuu (Emperor), his lirst services, 

iv. 249, 253, 256, 266, 274; his 
father’s last injunctions, 42: acces- 
sion, V. 118, 188; behaviour to his 
rn‘«)thcrs, ih. ; state arrang(3raents, 119; 
obtains Kiilinjar, vi. 0 ; campaign in 
(i ujarat, V. 180, vi. 12; defeats and pnr- 
STifS Sultfin liahfidur, v. 191; takes 
I^lhvulu, 192; ami Ahmadabad, 193; 
and Cliampanir, 194; defeats Sultan 

ahnitiid, i v. 349, v. 1 89 ; besieges Chn- 
nav. iv. 360, 357, v. 199 ; takes Garhi, 
201. : action against Sher Shah, iv. 356 ; 
takes Chunhr, 359, v. 138; makes 
tenns with Sher Shah, iv. 362 ; invades 
Pengal, 363, v. 200, vi. 11, 19; oc- 
cupies Gaur, iv. 368, V. 112, 141 ; re- 
tires from I'engal, iv. 369 ; defeated at 
Garhi, v. 110 ; defeated by Shor Shah 
aU hannsa, iv. 375, v. 113, 141,202-3 ; 
vesciied i'rom drowning at Cbanns'a, 
113, 143, 205; bis queen made pri- 
soner, iv. 375, V. 113; bridge over the 
G.'ingfs, vi. 20; defeated at Kaminj, 
iv. 380, V. 130, 143, 205; deserted 
by Kamr6n, 130, 204; tliglit of, i. 
3*10, iv. 3S3, 387, v. 205; at Lahari, 
i. 316 ; marries Maryam Makfini, v. 
207 ; marehes against I’aUa, 208 ; 
hesii ges Sihivfm, i. 3l7» v. 208; re- 
tires to Joiidhpur, i. 317, v. 211 ; to 
’Umarkot, i. 318, v. 212, 218 ; at JOn, 
i. 3 1 8, V. 2 1 4 ; birth of Akbar, v 214; 
gms to Kandahhr,i. 318; proceeds to- 
wards ’Iitik, V. 217 ; at Ilirut, 218 ; at 
Kandaljfir and Kjibul, iv. 21 7; meets 
Shall of Persia, v. 218 ; at Kandahhr, 
219,222; obtains Kfibul, 222; loses 
it, 221; recovers it, 226; at battle 
of Kipchiik, 145 ; defeats and for- 
gives Ivhmrtin, 229; attacks flalkh, 
V. 2."'.0; retreats, 231 ; loses and re- 
covers Khbul, 232, 233 ; crosses the 
Indus, iv. 498, v. 234; blinds 
Kaimun, 147,235; retires to Khbul, 
iv. 499 V. 234; inarches again to 
India, 236; reaches LCihore, 237; 
defeats forces of Silcandar, 237; re- 


gains Dehli, V. 239 ; death, 239 ; elm- 
r.acter, 240 ; called after death Jannat 
AVi7/£i/i/, 187 

nnnihyun Shah Pahniani, vi. 234 
Htirmat Khhn Rohilla, viii. 347 
Husain "Ali, Saiyid, fights for *Azara 
Shah, vii. 646 ; supports Earnikh 
Siyar, 435, 439, 561 ; severely wounded, 
440; created Amiru-l umara, 442; 
exaltation of, 571 ; marches against 
Ajit Singh, 446 ; claims the suindurt 
of the jiakhiti, 448-9; threatens 
F.arvukh Siyar, 449 ; in the Dakhin, 
451 ; secret orders for opposing him, 
452. 464, 476; defeats Dfuld Khhn 
P.anf, 452 ; proceedings in the .Dakhin, 
461 ; stniggles with the Mahrattas, 
462, 466 ; makes a peace which the 
Ein]>evor rejects, 468-9; Emperor’s 
opposition, viii. 260; marches to Court, 
vii. 471, 474, 476; deposes Farrukh 
Siyar, 476 ; dilferenccs w'ith his brother, 
481, 487; besieges Agra, 483; appro- 
priates all the treasures of Agra, 484; 
besieges AHfibfihad. 486; quarrels with 
with Xizanm-1 Mulk, 489, 492; his 
armies defeated, 496, 497 ; proceeds to 
tlie Dnkhin, 500 ; murdered, 501, 572; 
character, 481, 619 

Husain ArgliOn, Shsib, treatment of 
HumtiyOn, v. 206, 208; compels him 
to retreat, 209-215 
Husain Fannnli, Mian, iv. 546 
JInsain bi-1 Kavar, Sultan, i. 304 
Husain Khfin Atghfin, vii. 491 
HiLsaiu Khan 'fukriya. v. 468, 496, 503 
Husain Kidi Kliun Turkomfin, v. 355 -6; 
created Ivhrin-.Taban, 302 ; governor 
of T*un]ab, 362 ; governor of Uongal, 
395 ; bc-sieges Xagnrkot, 507 ; pur- 
sues Mirza Ibrfdiim, 507 ; cam- 
paign in Pengal, 397, 399; defeats 
l.)uud and beheads him, 400, 525; 
death, 410, vi. 54 

Husain Langiib, Siiltfui, i. 233, 315 
Husain Nizam vShfth raised to the throne, 
vii. 27 : taken and imjirisfined, 43 
Husain SultCm of Jaanpiir, v. 83, 86; 
attacks I )ehli, 87 ; defeated by Bahlol, 
88, 89 

Husain Sult&n of Miilt5n, v. 472 
HOshaiig, iv. 60 

[vi. 59 

’Ihhdat-khSma, AkbaFs, v. 390, 409, 517, 
Ibn BiiiAta at Dehli, iii. 685 ; his history 
of India, 590 ; ambassador to China, 
620 

IbrCihim Husain Mirza, v. 316, 330,331, 
343, 344, 351, 354, 358, 603, 505, 
509 ; vi. 38, 123, 125 
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Tbvfihira Kh&.n (Akbar’s reipm), y. 295, 
302, 305 

IbrMiiiu KhCin (JahfingiVa reign), 

344, 390, 408, 409, 410 
Ibrahim Khhn Ghrdi, viii. 155, 264, 273, 

275, 279, 400; death, 281 
Ibrhhiiu Ivhhn Siir, brother-in-law of 

’ Adari,v.51 ; Hies from’ Ad:iri,52; ilefeats 
his forces, e5., 243; assumes royalty, 

52 ; defeated by Sikandar, 56, 243 ; 
defeated by llimd, iv. 507, v. 244, 
24*5; Hies to Orissa, iv, 507, v. 245; 
taken prisoner and slain, iv. 507, v. 245 
Ibrfihim Lodi, Sultan, reign, v. 7 ; ascends 
the throne, 7 ; murders Jalalu-d din, 
13; defeats IsKiiii Khan, 15; takes 
Khlpi, 105; takes Gwalior, 13, 486; 
Hies to Bayjiua, 490 ; liis nobles dis- 
contented, iv. 324 ; attacks R5na 
Sanka, v. 16 ; his cruelty, 23, 24 ; 
Habar sends embassy to, iv. 234; de- | 
feats liabar’s advanced force, 241, 
242 ; character, 252 ; defeated hy 
Babar, 254, 290 : slain, 256, 325, v. 
26; plenty during Ids reign, iv. 475 
Tbrhhiiu, Mirza, of Hadakbshan, v, 227, 
228, 230, 231, 232, 219 ^ 

Ibrahim Nizam u-1 Mulk, vi, 91 
Ibrahim Slihh, ISiiltiiii of Jininpdr, iv. 38, 

4 L, o3, 85 

Ibrhhim, SuUin(Ghaziiividc),ii. 198,257, 

276, 483, 610, iv. 204, 522; con- 
(|ue.sts in ln(iia, v, 162, 559 

Idols, destruction of, iv. 447, v, 486, vii, 
l84, 187, 188 

Ikbhl Klian, iv. 31 ; joins Nhsiru-d din, 
33 ; becomes actual ruler, ; de- 
feated by Timdr, 35 ; rcci)vers Dehli, 
36 ; wars, 37 ; death, 40 
IkUtlmandii, Muglial, iii. 199, 548 
ikdala besieged, iii. 296, 308, iv. 8, 10 
Ikhtiyar IClian, v 194, 195 
i khtiy aru-d diii. to Muhammad Bukh- 
tiyar 

Ikhtiyhru-l Mulk, v. 343, 353, 360, 367; 

death, 368 
Kiilif ora, V. 247 

liak Khhri, ii. 32, 441, 443, iii. 64, iv. 
166, 170, 172 
’llmu-1 AUthf, i. 331 
’Imadu-d din Husain, vi. 57 
’imadu-d din liih&n, ij, 352, 354, 369, 
370, 371-4 

Imbdu-l Mulk (reign of Firoz Shkh), 
iii. 331, 349, 372 

’Imadu-l Mulk. to Ohfiziu-d din 
'Imhdti-l Mulk of Gujarht, v. 195 
Impalement, iii. 233, vi, 268, 273, 301, 
401 

Ihcaiitations, i. 330 


India, Ancient, i. 3, 13, 19, 44; vi. 532 
Indus, crossed by swimming, li. 389, 
552 571 ; bridge of bouts over, 

iii. 408, 482, iv. 93, viii. 80 
Infants, experinujutal seclusion of, v. 533 
Institutes »*f Jahhngir, vi. 281, 493; of 

Changiz Khan, 287, 300 
Intemperance, to Drinking. 

IntizAmu-d daula, viii. 135, 318-3215, 
384 

Iiitrenchments, iv. 251, 268, 339, 370, 
viii. 101 

Iraj, Mirza, v. 464, vi. 105, 111 
Isa Khan of Bhatl, vi. 72, 73, 75, 76. 
78, 79, 132 

Tsa Tarkhhn, Mirza, i. 276, 301, 307, 
320, 322, 323, v. 337 
IsMiuk, son of Alptigiii, ii. 267, 479: 

iv. 159 

Isk.andar Shiih of Kashmir, iii. 400, 

1 469, 470, 618 

Islam Kh^n rebels, v. 23 ; death, v. 16 
Islam Kliaii (Jahangir’s reign), vi. 32!; 

to 330 • 

Islhin 8h;ih, Sultfin, becomes king, iv. 
478; character, 479; nigiilations, 480 
extent of territory, 480 ; plots against 
his brother, 481 : cruelty, 484; atUimpr, 
to a.ssns.sinate, 495, 500 ; slaug])ters the 
Nihzis, 496, v. 488; goes to Lahore 
against llumhyun, iv. 499 ; wislo s 
to kill ’Adali, 500, 505 ; blows up 
priisoners, 500, vi, 170; kills Klunv liS 
iihan, 531 ; death, 505 
Isma’il Beg Klian, viii. 244, 246 
Isma’il Kuli Khan, v. 450, 453, 455, 
456 

Isma’il, son of Subuktigin, iv. 163-5 
Isniu’ilians, ii. 258, 385, 142, 572 
isri Singh, of Jaipur, viii. 106, 109, 117, 
344 

T’tikiid Khiin (Buknu-d daula), vii. 469, 
471, 473, 475, 476-7-9, 509 
I’timhd Klian, of Gujarat, v. 340, 342, 
376, 428, 430,431,519 
rtiniadu-d daula, father of Nur Jahan, 
iSte Ghiylisu-d din 

I’timadu-d daula. to Kaniru-d diu fu-d 
Muhammad Amin Khvm 

Jabbfivi Khkshhl, v. 418, vi. 40, 66, 68, 72 
Jhdii liai, vii. 10, 261 
Ja’far 'Aii Khfin (Nawab Mir Mu- 
bararaad), viii. 128, 172, 210 — 214, 
328, 329, 379, 380, 383, 426-.429 
Jagannhth, viii. 439 
Jagat Seth, viii. 426 
Jaiihndhr Shhh (Mn’izzii-d din), vii. 
392-3, 545-6, 666 ; claims the throne, 
vii. 429; becomes ituipeiur, 43.’, 557 ; 
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his dissolute habits, 432, 650 ; marches 
against Famikh Siyar,43C): defeat and 
death, 437-8, 440, *445 ; his sons, 567 
Jalihngir, Emperor (Prince Sulim), birth 
of, V. 334; his tutor, 413, vi. 318; 
roaiTted to daughter of Rai Singh, v. 
464 : has a son born, 456 ; in camp, 
46*2 ; cabal against him, vi. 442 ; re- 
bcllhms spirit, 3, 98, 104, 108 ; at 
U'dipur, 98, 110, 205; rebels, 105, 
205; olfended by Abil-1 Fazl, 107; 
death of his wife, 112; self-indul- 
gence, 112 ; on service in Dakhin, 
133 ; quarrel with his son Khusrii, 
168 ; plot to prevent his accession, 
169; succeeds to the crown, 173 ; 
remission of taxes and duties, 174 ; 
summary account of his reign, 248 ; 
pursues and dolhats Khusru, 265, 
269 ; imprisons Khusru, 267, 272, 291 ; 
irnpah?s prisoners, 268, 273, 401 ; orders 
Khusiii to be blinded, 448; bis chain 
of justice, 262, 284 ; Institutes, 284; 
comments upon them, 493 ; habit of 
drinking, 285, 341, 357, 361, 381, 
499; coins, 287, 354, 357 ; instigates 
murder of AbCi-1 Fazl, 443; avows 
murder of Ahu-l Fazl, 288 ; discus- 
sions with lliiidOs, 289 : abolislKS 
transit dutiiis, 29(t ; confines bis son 
KliUsrU, 291: deuth of bis Jlimid 
W'ifo, 112, 294 ; journey to Kabul, 
302 ; knowledge of 'I'urki, 315 ; trout- 
inent of Khusnt, 315; marrios grand- 
daughter of Miin Singh, 317; builds 
tomb of Akbar, 319 ; his Regnlations, 
325 ; admiration of a turkey, 331 ; 
proceeds against tiie Uaiia, 335 ; and 
.fiends I’rinco Khurram, 335; visits 
Idiuidu, 348; Ioa c of the chase, 361, 
362 ; prohibits use of tobacco, 351 ; 
journey to Gujarut, 352 ; illness, 357, 
380 ; description of AhmadfibCid, 358 ; 
opinions on poetry and painting, 539 ; 
ublishes his Memoirs, 360 ; renounces 
uiiting, 362, 384; journey to Kash- 
mir, 367, 417 ; visits Kangrh, 380 ; 
Shull- Jail an’ s rebellion, 383, 394, 
407, 413; captivated by Nur Jahan, 
398; marries NOr Jahiin, 403, 404; 
great power allowed to NOr Jahfm, 
399, -106, 451 ; upbraided by MahMnit 
Khan, 451 ; grants Surat to English, 
viii. 202 ; hai*sh treatment of Mahhbat 
Khan’s son-in-law, vi. 396, 420, 512 ; 
seized by Mahabat Khun, 421; pro- 
ceeds to K^hul, 428 ; escapes from 
MfiUahat Khalil, 429 ; illness and 
death, 486, vii. 6 ; character and habits, 
yi. 447 ; his cruelty, 503 ; his Memoirs, 


vi. 251, vii. 74; called Jannat-makiini 
after death, 6 

Jahi'ingir Kdli Beg, iv. 378, v. 201-2, 

vi. 20 

JahCingir Kdli Khfin, vi. 327 
Jahiiu Khfin AbdaJi, viii. 265, 267, 363 
Jahun-numti, iii. 432-3-4, 495-6 
Jahau-paniih, iii. 445-6, 501, 503 
Jahan Shah, Prince, vii, 429, 431, 545-6, 
650 ; his sons, 567 
J^ihir Deo, ii. 351, 368 
Jahtal Rhi, i. 208 

Jai Ghand, Rai of Benares, ii. 223, 300 
Jaimal, defender of Chitor, v. 173, 325, 
327, 399 

Jaipal, ii. 12, 19, 21, 22, 24, 15, 50,' 270, 
403, 419, 424, 425, 461; hi. 64; iv. 
161, 162, 179, 515, 523; vi. 561, 
569 

Jaipal n., ii. 426 

Jaipur, fouiKiath)n of, viii. 44 ; attacked 
by Jlolkar, 117 

Jai Singh, of Nahrwhla, ii. 162, 164 
Jai Singh, Mir/.a Bhjh, vii. 8, 14, 
22, 79, 82, 215, 237, 238, 2-45 ; takes 
Sivjiji, 272, 276); sent against Bijapur, 
277,’ 279 ; death, 282 
Jai Singh Saw'ui, Mahurhja Rajadhiraj, 

vii. 406, 420, 474, 475, 480, 483, 48f>, 
511, 516, 521, 532, 539; viii. 41, 49, 
50, 51, 55, 261, 343, 360 

Jaisi^va, son of Diiliir, i. 124, 125, 171, 
1 74, pass. 

Jajbfir Khan Habshi, v. 330, 343, 351 
I Jiijhar Singh Buiidela, rebel®, vii. 6, 10 ; 
campaign against, 47 ; killed 50 :‘*^liis 
mves and ebildron, ib. 

Jajnagar, subdued by Firoz Shah, iii. 
312; iv. 10 

Jab'da, tho sectary, v. 450, 455, 462, 
467; vi. 101 

i Jalal Klitiii, son of Slier Sbfdi, iv. 350, 
351-5-6-9,367,381, 397, 529 ; asceml-s 
the throne as Islam Shah. 478; de- 
feats M^ngh a Is at Ghari,v. 112, 201; 
vi. 19, 20. See Isl5m Shiili 
Jal&lii-d daiila, iv. 206 
Jalhlu-d din Firoz Khilji, governor of 
Kuithal, iii. 133, 143 ; tills Kai kuNid, 
39, 598 ; becomes king, 40, 135 ; his 
lenity, 139, 140; character, 141, 547, 
597; meets 'Ahdu-llah, grandson of 
HnUikh, 147 ; murdered, 41, 155 
Jal&.lu-d din of Bengal, vi. 34 
JaMi-d din, SultOn of Jaunpur, v. 8 ; 
murdered, 13 

JaUilu-d din, Sultfm of Khw&rizm, ii. 
303, 324, 338, 393—401, 484, 549, 
677 ; hi. 37, 38 
Jhm, the title, i. 495 
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Jfim, of Giijar&t, ) vi, 356 

Jam, of KutluAV&r, j v. 438-9, 443, 459 ; 

vi. 519, 527 ; vii. 68 
Jfims of Sind, i. 224, pa^s. 

Jamiil Khalil, of Ahmadnag\ar, vi. 87 
Jani5,l Kh&n, of Churi'ir, v. 494 
Jamdatu-1 Miilk. iSVt' Asad Khiiu 
Jararau, taken by Timur, iii. 468, 517 
Jainiifiji, vii. 466, 468 
Jfm Mirza, i. 293, 325*6 

jiuii B(j.g Tarkhan, Mirza, i. 245, 248, 
252, 262, 2S5; v. 456 7-9, 461, 463, 
464, 466, 536; vi. 143 
Jaiijfihiili tribe, iv. 232, 234, 235 
Jsmki, i. 198, 210 

Jankd, Mahratta, viii. 146, 154, 169, 
170, 241, 267, 271. 273, 274, 280 
Janniit-hshy&.ni, posUmorteiii name of 
llumkyuVi, V. 187 

Jannat-rnakuMi, post-mortem name of 
Jahkn[j;i'r, vii. 5 
tlariilba (Jaiiului) trihe, v. 278 
Jaiiiiji libonsla, viii. 286, 291 
Jasrat Shaiklik Khokbar, iv. tVdypmn, 65. 

73, 74, 75, 85 
Jaswatit Uito. See llolkar 
Jaswant Singh, Raja, siait against Muffid 
liakhsli and Aiirangzob, vii. 216, 218; 
defeabid by Aurangzeb, 219; sub- 
mits to .\nrangzeb, 231 deserts in the 
Held, 233; war ugrti)ist, 237 ; intrigues 
with Dara Shiikoh, 238; pardoned 
and reinstated by Anrangzeb, 131, 
239 ; governor of Mhhvii, 1 43 ; in oam- 
paign against Hivaji, 271 ; death, 187, 
V 296; his two ehildren, 187, 297, 29tS 
.:rats,|i. 14, 103, 128, 151, 167, 187, 188, 
Jhls,) 220, 286, 336, 450, 507, ii. 133, 
217, 247, 409, 444, 477, iii. 245, 428, 
492, iv. 234, 240, 398, \ . 278, vi. 370, 
viir343, 413, 425, 513, 515, 521, 531, 
viii. 55, 66, 133, 135, 137, 117,208, 
209, 225, 226, 227, 320, 352,360,367 
,Ta.t liuluchis, i. 218 
Jatriya tribe, v, 278 

Jauhar (the Hindu pnicticc), ii. 27, iv. 

277, 534, V. 173, 328, 565, vi. 121, 

vii. 50 

Jaunpur dynasty, origin, iv. 29, 37, 38, 
41, 53, 86, 66, 99,259, 266, 305, 306, 
310, 356 

Jaunpdr, Kings, iv. 451, 455-6, v. 2, 7, 
78, 80 — 84; taken by Sultan Mu- 
hammad of Bili&r, V. 37, 189; re- 
covered, /A ; taken by Balilolj 89; 
recovered, 90 ; Bhrbuk made king, 
90; abandoned by Bhrbak, 93; con- 
quered by Akbar, 259 ; buildings at, 307 
Jawiiti IJaklit, raised to the throne, viii. 

278, 363 


Jawkhir Singh Jkfc, viii. 225, 226, 363 
Jhwed Khan, Nawah liahkdur (eunuch), 
exaltation of, viii. Il3; mobbed tor 
pay, 115, 122; his power, 116, 120, 
133; murdered, 133, 317 
j Jayaji Sindhia, viii. 266, 273 
' Jay-apa Mahratta, viii. 321 
j Jiizira, foundation of, vii. 289; attacked 
by Sivaji, 290 
I Jewels, vi. 267 
I Jew^s. viii. 385, 388 
; Jbanku. Ste Janku 
j Jhurejas, i. 217, 218 
I Jharokha, vi. 525, vii. 283, 206 
I Jhils, v. 355, 509 
I Jihtar invades Debli, ii. 225 
• Jinjeni. See Jazira 
.linji, siege of, vii. 348 
' Jizyu, the, i. 476 ; imj)oscd in Sind, 
176, 182 ; levied l)y Kiroz, iii. 365, 

I 380 ; not paid, 467 ; at Aran gal, 560 ; 

alxdished, vi. 29; rc-imposed, vii. 296, 
i 310; enforced, 402; abolished, 479, 
516, 524: re-estahlished, viii. 38 
i Jogis, fight with Saunyfisis, v. 318 
Jokiya tribe, i. 286 
J ugglers, iv. 1 1 cS 
Juna, Jfun, i. 225 

Junagarh, guns at, v. 502; taken, vi. 90 
Junaid. comiuandor in Sind, i. 125, 441 
Junaid Kiraai, v. 385, 41)0, 525; vi. 47, 
I 48, 49, 56 

Juimidl, Nizamu-1 ^lulk, ii. 201, 240, 
I 242, 301, 325, :^31, 333, 334 
j Junan Shah, Khan Julian, iii. 371, iv. 
I 12-16 
j Juuks, i. 69 
I Jtirz, Juzr, i. 4, 358 
JwSLla-muklii, idol of, iii. 318 

Kaaii, tlie, i. 71, 72, 73 
Kabak. [tilw Kapak and Rank) Mughal, 
iii. 73, 518-9 

Kabkalas, Bnihmhii, vii. 285, 305, 338-40 
Kab lUd, V. 356 

Kabul, IlindO Kings of, ii. 9, 403 ; 
j Turkish dynasty of, 403, 409, 411; 
i old notices of, 412; invasions of, 
413, 414; gained by Hiimavdn, v. 
222; lost, 224, 232; regainJd 226, 
233 ; besieged by Mirza Sulaiman, 
249; state of, 280, 282, 293, 310: 
taken by Akbar, 424; restored to 
j Mirza Muhammad Haki'm, 425; rc- 
I sumed by Akbar, 441 ; annexed by 
I Akbar, v, 449 

i I ivar with, i. 227 ; Jhms of; 268 

I Kadar Khhn, son of Eiroz, blinded, iii. 
I 41, 137, 162 
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Kadar Mughal, defontod, iii. 70 
K^dir-bi-l&h, the Khalif, i. 455 
Eafand, King, i. 108 
Kaid, tlio Hindu, i. 108; Tiii. 420 
Kaid, Rfii of Bengal, vi. 109, 1 1 1 
Kai-Khusru, grandson of Balban, iii. 

123, 124, 595 ; murdered, 127 
Kai-Kuba<l, Sultan, descent, iii. 124,524 ; 
made king, 38, 695; meeting with 
his father, 130, »524 ; reign ol’i 125 ; 
murdered, 39, 135, 598 
Khiiu Khan, viii. 116, 213 
K5ka Kotal, i. 160 

K5k5. Pandit, viii. 149. See Gobind 
Pandit 

Khkars, i. 381 
Kiikar Khiin, vii. 306 
Kaksa, i. 202 

Kakshgilis, v. 384, 414 ; rebel, 416, 416; 

vi. 40, 45, 66, 67, 68, 71 
KMh Pahhr (Muhammad Khan Farmuli), 
iv. 352-3, 456-7, 512; v. 93; vi. 41, 
45, 67 

Kalar, Brhhman, ii. 403, 421 
Kiilich Khan,* vii. 383, 391, 394, 434, 
4;j6-6-7, 537. Sec Nizainii-1 Mulk 
Kalij Khan, v, 301, 317, 330, 344, 360, 
. 402, 404, 413, 435-6-7,440, 444, 445, 
467, 462, 542; vi. 124,302; death, 
337 

Khlinjar, taken by Kutlm-d din, ii. 231; 

by llumhyuii, vi. 9 ; by Akbar, v. 333 
Khipi surrenders to Sultan Ibihhiin, v. 
105 


Kalyhn Mai, Rai, v, 265, 335 6 

Kamhl Klivin Gakkhar, iv. 501, v, 272, 
27S, 279 

403. 420, 423, 

Ivamlua, ) 

Kam^dn, llaja of, v. 541 ; vi. 332 

Kani Bakhslu Prince, vii. 196, 376 ; at 
siege of Jinji, 348 ; arrested, 349 ; 
opposed by his broth(?r A’znrn, 384; 
father’s aifcction for, 385 ; claims the 
throne, 389; marches against Whkin- 
kera, 390 ; violent conduct, 406 ; figlits 
a battle and is killed, 406 ; character, 
553 ; his sons, 506 

Kambay, taken by ’Alau-d din, iii. 43 
account of, vi, 353 

Khmran, Mirza, obtains Ldhore, vi. 10 
receives ^ jdgh'y 189; recovers Kim- 
dahhr, 199; returns to India, 202 
opposes IlurahyOn, 202 ; receives Hu- 
tn&ydn, 204 ; deserts Humaydn, 130, 
204, 206, 215, 220; abandons^ Kabul, 
222, 223; reiiovers Kkbul, 224; lights 
against Ilumhydn, 225 ; exposes the 
ittfaut Akbur ou walls of Khbul, 226 ; 


his cruelties, ; escapes from Kabul, 
ib. ; prisoner of the Hazhras, 227 ; sub- 
mits to Ilurnhyun, 2*29, 230; deserts 
again, 230, 231 ; regains Khbul, 232 ; 
loses it, 233 ; again in arms, 233 ; Hies 
to Hindustan, 234; takes refuge with 
Islhm Shhh, iv. 498; a poet, ib. ; ilc-os, 
ib. ; his services, v. 35, 37 ; takes 
Kfibul, V. 147; made prisoner by Adoni 
Ghakar, 147, 234; blinded, 147, 235; 
death, 235 

Kamru-d din Khfin (I’tim&dii-d daula), 

vii. 502, 605-7 ; appointed ivazir, 525, 
631, viii. 45 ; services, 45, 50, 65, 56, 
261: commands army against Ahmad 
Abdali, 106, 107; killed, 108 
Kanirdp, campaign in, ii. 312 
KnniUTgha, v. 316 

Kanak, King, ii. 10, 404, 405, 410, 420 
Kanauj, Kings of, i. 22 : Arabs sent 
against, 207 ; Rdi of, 208, ii. 10 : 
taken by Mahmdd, 45, 456, iv. 178; 
attacked from Zhbulistfin, ii. 170 ; by 
Mahmud, 45, 456, iv. 178 ; conquered 
by Mas’dd III., 526; Humaydn’.s 
defeat at, 380, v. 130, 143; destroyed 
by Sher 8h5h, iv. 416,419; account 
of, viii. 420 

Kaudahhr, wonders of, i. 238 ; sickness 
at, 239 ; attacked by Babar, 307, 
308 ; taken by l*t‘rsians and rei'ovorod 
by Kamvhn, v. 199; obtained by llu- 
niayiln, 220 ; given over to the 
Persians, 221 ; taken again by Humfi- 

J ^fin, 222; occupation of, 249, 315; 
‘e,sk'g(;tl by Persians, vi. 302 ; »e^. 
covcreil, 04, 68 ; taken by Persians, 
87,89, 122 ; besieged by Prince Au- 
rangzeh, vii. 99; by liara Shukuh, 
101; falls, 102 
Kanerkes, ii. 410 

Khngra, conquest of, vi. 374, 382, 517 
Kanishka, ii. 410 

Kank (Kabak), Mughal, iii. 198. Sec 
Kabak 

Karikfili Turks, ii. 551, 556 
Kan wans, v. 41 
Kara-bahkam, ii. 266 
Karakash, Malik, ii. 340, 342 
Kara-Kdinlu, iv. 299, vi. 196 
Karan, Jhin, i. 228 
Karan ftfii of Nahrwala, ii. 230 
Karan Rhi of Gwhlior, v. 81, 85, 86, 88 
Karan, son of the Riinh, receives a 
f»awstf5, vi. 341 ; succeeds, 367, 438 
Karanii, the, i. 53 
Karkadun, the, i. 61 

Karmatians, i. 453, 459, 491 ; ii. 91 pais . ; 
335, 441, 449, 671; dates regarding, 

viii. 32 
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Ktoh armour, ii. 288 
Karr&cha Khfui, v. 207, 224-8, 232 ; 
killed, 233, vi. 10 

Kashinfr, ancient history, i. 107 : its ex- 
clusiveness, 63; R&i of, 143, 178; 
Timur’s arran^ementa with, iii. 469, 
518; described, 476, 521 ; Kiuj^s of, 
iv. 93, 305; mission sent by Akbar, v. 
411; conquest of, 450, 452-4; de- 
struction of temples, vi. 458 ; religious 
troubles in, vii. 492 

Kasim ’Ali Khan, viii. 213, 214, 215, 
218 

Kasim Beg-Lur, i. 292 
Kftsim Kiiaii (Aurangzeb’s reign), vii. 
216,218,355 

Kiisirii Klum (Mir Muhammad), viii. 
428 

Kasra (Chosrocs), the, i. 86 
Kustariva caste, i. 76 
K at aria caste, i. 16 
Katlagh Khan, a title, ii. 306, 55 1 
Katlagh Klifui (vSaifu-d diu Aibak), ii. 

334, 354 -6, 374, 376-8 
Katlagh Kban, governor of Deogir, iii. 

244, 247, 251 -3 ; his deatli, 278 
Katlagh Khwaja, Chaghatai, marches 
against DehU, iii. 42, 166, 548 
Katlu Khan, Kiraiii AfghCin, iv. 511, 
513, V, 373, 420. 465, 511, vi. 66, 
67, 69, 71i 74, 79, 86 
Kaiors, ii. 13, 128, 406 ; iii. 400, 

407 ; their territory, 401; Timur’s 
war with, 401, 480, v. 425, vi. 312 
Katomrm.j j. jg 
Kalunnan,| ’ ” 

Kazui-l Kiizat, iii, 578, 590 
Keshu iti'ii, vi. 260, 275 
Kliadim Husaiu Khfui, viii. 214 
Khafif, i. 216 
Khai-Kliuya, the, i. 86 
Khairfi, i, 216 
Kliairu-d diii, Jfim, i, 225 
Kbakan, i. 86, iv. 99, 102, 292 
Khak-rez, vi. 100 

Khalaf hill Ahmad, iii. 64, iv. 166--7 
Khalifas, Memoirs of, i. 415; send 
robes to MahmOd and other sovereigns, 

ii. 24, 91, 243, 326 

Khalifa of Egypt, ii. 9 1 , 93, 97 ; confirms 
Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 249, 567 ; 
embassy from, 249 ; invests SuU6.n 
Firoz, 342, vi. 226 

Kb(w-i ’hlam (Akbar’ s, Chalma Beg by 
name), v. 377, 387, vi. 39, 43 
Kbhn-i a’zam. See A’zam Kbku 
Khfin-daur5a (*Sb5h-Jahani) defeats 
Jajhar, vii. 60-2 ; 54 ; new titles, 60 
Kh&n-daur&n (Aurfingzeb’s), vii. 228 
Khkn-daurhn. Sams^mu-d daula 


Khhn Jabfm Bahfidur Kokaltash op- 
poses Sivaii, vii. 287, 290; SObadfir 
of the DakUin, 300; misconduct and 
disgrace, 307, 309 ; cam])aign against 
Kutbii-l Mulk, 316; in disgrace, 317; 
sent against the Jats, 532 
Khun Jaban Lodi, memoir of, iv. 537 ; 
notices of. vi. 323, 333, 408, 418, 419; 
bribed by Niztimu-l Mulk, 433-7, 
452; sells the Bfilfighfit, vii. 7; re- 
moved from government of the Dakhin, 
8; returns to court, 8; escapes, 9, 141 ; 
his llight, 13, 18; death, 20 
Khfui Jahfiii (Jaunfin Shfili), iii, 371, iv. 
12, 14-16 

Klihii-Khaiuin. See Bairfun Khan 
Mfin’im Klifin, Mirza Kban, etc. 
Kbhn-i Kalaii (Mir Miihaiiiiiiad Kb fin 
Atka), V. 340, 304, 369 
Kbiin-Zarnan (’Ali Kuli Shaibfini), iv. 
509, V. 237, 239, 250-3, 257, 259, 
272, 492: nibolii.m, 295, 301, 306, 
318-9; killed, 321 

Khhn-Zamfin (Khsim Khan), i. 290, 293, 
205 

Kbfin-Zamfm Klian, viii. 305, 306, 342 
Kiifui-Zaniun (Shfih-Jfihani), iii. 52, 54, 
50; lakes Junir, 58, and other forts, 
vii. 60 ; death, 61 

Khfin-Zamfui (fShaikh Nizfim Haidar- 
ubiidi), vii. 337, 31.2 
Khfindosh, rulers of, vi. 1 37 ; annexed, 241 
Kh&ndi llfio killed, viii. 208, 321 
KhfUidii Daphariya, vii. 462, 472, 477, 
499 

Khangfir Rao of Kaeh, v. 443-6, 466 
IvhargO, of Katehr, iv. 14 
Ivhari (Khaitri) tribe, v. 278 
Kliarijis, ii. 176 
Kharmils, ii. 287 
Kbaidrs, vi. 312. See Kutors 
Khawfis Khfui, iv. 359, 360, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 380, 381, 383, 387, 388, 
406, 465, 476, 4S0, 482, 484, 502; 
memoir of, 528, 544; v. 97, 201; vi. 
19 

Khilj, ii. 146, 151, 303 
Khilji chiefs, iii. 129, 135, 136 
Kliizi* Khfin,son of ’Alau-d din, quarrels 
with his father, id. 653 ; marries 
Dowal Rhni, 552-3 ; imprisoned, 554, 
601; blinded, 209, 644; murdered, 
217, 644, 555, 603 

Khizr Khfui, Saiyid, waits on Tfmilr, 

iii. 475 ; made governor of Multfin, 
476, 621; fighte with Shraiig Khan, 

iv. 32 ; waits on TimOr. 35 ; at Multfin, 
38; fights against Sultan Mahmud, 
42-3; becomes king, 45; his titles, 
45 ; death, 53 
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Ehizr Kh^in, Sultan Bahadur, of Bengal, 
iv. 508, V. 66, 115, 245 
Khokhars, iii. 415, 456, 473, 485, 505, 
610, 616, 620, 547; iv. 57; vi. 198; 
polyandry among, viii. 202. See 
Gakhars 

Khuda-banda, lii. I 

Khudawand Khan, of Surat, v. 347, 601, 
vi. 13 

Khud*riwaiidZada,daughterof Muhammad 
Tnglilik, iii. 276, 290 
Khntia-yar Kh5n of K.'iuduli.^ir, viii. 97 
Khul chain Bhatti, iv. 22, 29, 34. See 
Dul Chain 

Klmld-makfin, title of Aurangzcb, vii. 
402 

Khiu'da, conquest of, vi, 355 
Kliurram, .Prince (SliMi Jaliun), sent 
against tiie vi. 337 ; subdues 

biiii, 339 ; at court, 35 i ; tnnusah of 
20.000, 352 ; receives title of Shiib 
Jahaii,” 352 
Kliurram B(?gam, v. 310 
Khushhfil Klihn, vii. 432 
Klnishhal lla'i, E6ja, viii. 350 
Kliiisru Khuij, the favourite, a Parwari, 
iii. 211,215; marches to Ma’bar, 215, 
219, 558, 564, GOl ; murders the king, 
222, 604 ; mounts the throne, 223, 
605 ; fleleated and o.xeeutcd, 226, 607 
Khusrii Malik, Sultan, ii. 281, 294-5, 
483; iv. 211 

Khusrii (Prince), plot to raise him to the 
throne, vi. 169, 291; received by Ids 
lather, 173 ; besieges Lfiliore, 297 ; 
raises .siege of Lfilioro, 264, 269, 297, 
defeated, 266, 271; a prisoner, 267, 
272, 291, 298, liOO, 401, 452 ; par- 
tially blinded, 448; impalement of hi.s 
followers, 268, 273, 401 , 507 ; oscapes, 
291; death of his mother* 112, 269, 
294; treatment of, 315, 337, 3.38; a 
pretender assumes his name at Patna, 
205, 321 : death, 383 
KhusrO Sloih, Suliiin, ii, 258, 280, 483 ; 
iii. 37 ; iv. 21 1 

Khusrd Sult6n, a pretender at Patna, vi. 
205, 321 

Ifhiitba, iii. 292, iv. 45, vii. 420, 427 
ivhwaja Abd-1 Hasan, etc. See Abu-1 
H.a.san, etc. 

Ivhwuja Jahkn, contrives death of Ghi- 
yasii-d din TOghlik Slvah, iii. 610 
Kbwhja Mu’azzam, v. 291 
Khwarizm, chronology, ii. 4, 

Kilu-garhi, iii. 126, KH, 136; viii. 11 

Kipchak, i. 304, v- 145 

Kirtinis, revolt of, iv. 506 

Klriya language, i. 24 

Kirm^n, King of, a Buddhist, i. 151 


Kishan Ballabh, viii. 324 
Kisr& (Nauslnrwfin), ii, 162 
Kisu Khan at Bhakkar, i. 240 
Kiw&mu-l Mulk, Khiin-i Jahfm MakhOl, 
iii. 279, 283 ; made ivazh\ 288, iv. 7 ; 
vicegerent of Firoz,iii. 306, 320, 325, 
328 ; his wealth, 347 ; memoir of, 
367 : dies, iv. 12 

Kiv^ Khan Gang, v. 245, 259, 263, 297, 
301, 385, 387, vi. 24, 44 
Kok5, iii. 76 
Kokiiltfish, V. 273 

Kok.altash Khhn, Khfin-Jahau, vii. 558, 
560 

Kokniida lakcri, vi. 59 
Kokars, ii. 233, 347, v. 165. See Kho- 
khurs and Gakhars 
Kokar Sijkiuii, Kai, ii. 553, 563 
Koki Padshfih, vii. 518, 523, 525 
Kolis and Gnissias, v. 439, 447 
Kola Rai Pitbaiirfi,ii. 200, 214, 216,295 
Kombnlmir taken, vi, 58 
Kora Mai, Raja, viii. 122, 167 
Kora Haj, ii. 461 
Krislian Rai of Bijanagar, vi. 231 
Kubila Ka an, i. /3 
Ktich, ii. 310 

Kdch Bilihr, conquest of, vii. 65, 144, 
265, 208 

KOch Hajil, war in, vii. 65 
Kucha-e salamat, vii. 23 
Kufi, i. 1G6. See hhili 
Kuli’hand, ii. 43, 458, 460; iv. 178 
Kuriibher, siege of, viii. 321-2 
Kinks, i. 430, 508 ; ii. 246 
Kush u 11 , vi. 540 

Kiith Khan, son of Sher Shah, slain, iv, 
379 

Kutb Khrni, of Bengal, defeated by 
Slier Shfih, iv. .321 

Kutbu-d din Aibak, a slave of Muham- 
mad Ghori, ii. 216, iii. 590, \y. HO ; 
engaged ngainsttho Khokhars, v. 165; 
takes Xalirwiila, ii. 228; services, iii. 
590 ; becomes king, ii. 230, 300, iii. 
37, iv. 146; takes Ghazni, ii. 301; 
^ death, 237, 301 

Kutbu-d din Atka, preceptor of Jahirngir, 
V. 413, vi. 327 

Kutbu-d din Mubixrak Shah, Siilthii, 
ascends throne, iii. 211, 555, 557 ; 
marches against Deogir, 214, 558, 602; 
piussion for a Parwfiri created Khusru 
Kh&n, 211; his sensuality, 212; lax 
goyc'S-rrment, 212; murders his bro- 
thers, 217. 603; disgusting conduct, 
217 ; murdered, 222, 604 
Kuthu-1 Mulk dynasty, origin, vii. 336; 
character of Abd-l Hosun, 316 ; An- 
rangzeb makes war on, 315, 318; 
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pence with, 321 ; war renewed, 323 ; 
surrenders and is imprisoned, 333. See 
Golkondfi 

Kuthu-1 Mulkis, vi. 95, 104, 131, 344, 
390, 412, 414 

Kiiwar Phi of Thangar, ii. 227 

I.Cid Malika, iv. 344 
Laddar Deo, iii. 81, 201, 204, 231, 233 
LiVli, wife of Dahlr, i. 171, 181-2, 192-3, 
19G 

Lahore, dommioTis of lliiidO rulers, ii. 
440; becoiries capital of- Gliaznivides, 
281 ; taken by Miilinmmad Ghori, 
281, 294 ; taken by Muglials, 340, iii. 
102; rebuilt by Ilalban, 107; put to 
ra nf-ioiii by Timur, 473, 520 ; plundered 
by Tiiuiir, iv. 35; its ruinous eoii- 
ditioii, 50 ; restored and called 
Mubarak -fibad, 50-7; taken by 
relays, 70 ; retaken, 77 ; dostnietiou 
coiiteinplrded, v. 108 ; bt'sieged by 
IJiudu cliieis, 160; occupied by Hu- 
uiayun, 237 ; besieged by Khusru, vi. 
205, 209, 297 ; taken by Nadir Siiah, 
viii. 00 

Laluuls, vi. 370 
l.aliud, i, 10 

Lake, General (Lord), viii. 353, 308, 
370-1, 439 

Lakbruaiiiya, Rai, ii. 307 
Lrdilnni Cband of Kaniailii, vi. 332 
I.akbnMUti, account of, ii. 318 ; attacked 
by Sulfau Firoz, iii. 293, 305, iv, 7, 9 
Laktuzaniaii, ii. 12, 405-0 
Laiigahs of M ultiiu, i. 230, 314-5, iv. 85, 
300, 399, V. 472 

Langar Kbaii of Multan, v. 472, 470 

I.ariva language, i. 24 

I.as ‘(Law)', M., viii. 327-8, 330 

Lingain, ii. 470 

Ling Mabadeo, iii. 91 

Lisuiiu-1 Gbaib, iv. f510 

Lodhs, i. 337 

Lodis, V. 3, 71 

Lodi Afghan, ISIiiiii, iv. 510, v. 372-4, 
511 : vi. 35, 39, -11 
Lolifinas, i. 151, 187, 302 
Lohfiuis, iv. 320, jmss. 303, 547 
Lolis, i. 337 

Loiii, massacre at, iv. 34. 94 
“ Lower country" Bengal, iii. 309 

Ma'bar, i. 69 ; invaded, iii. 50 ; Kings of, 
45, 52 ; conquest, 85, 203, 550 ; revolt 
of Saiyid Hasan, 243 
Madhgarh taken, vi. 57 
I45dim R5.o Ikjshwh, viii. 283-291, 295, 
297 ; death, 369 


Mkdhfi Singh, \ brother of M&n Singh, 
Mhdhav Singh, t v. 455; vi. 98, 172, 
294 

MCidhti Singh, R&ja of Jaipur, viii. 117, 
225,321, 364 
Magh Baja, v. 109, vii. 66 
Maghi-ibi’s, Westerns (mangonels), iii. 
174, 202 

Mahabat Kh fin , Kh fiu-kh iiu an , Yami nu-d 
daula, vi. 173; parentage, 288, viii. 
190 ; defeats Asaf Khan, vi. 284 ; de- 
feated, 249 ; pursues Khusru, 299 ; 
promotion, 312; sent against the liaiui, 
318, 336, 338 ; murders Rfija Uchaiini, 
viii. 191 ; introduction to Jaliangir, 
191; reec'ives mmiHab of 3000, 192 ; 
made commander-in-cliief, vi. ;bS5 ; .scuit 
auainst Sli-di Jahan, 380, 393,408; 
defeats him, 393, 413, 416; marches 
to Dakliiu, 395; son-in-law beaten by 
order of .lahaiigir, 390, 420, 512; 
rebels, 390; doings in the Dakhiu, 
411, 418; called to account, *118; 
rebels, 420; seizes Jahriugir, 121; 
Jahruigir escapes from him, 430 ; re- 
leases Asaf Khan. 431 ; joins Shah 
Jabsiii, 434; eommander-iri-chicf, 438; 
remonstrates with Jahangir, 541 ; re- 
presses Jajbbr Bingb, vii. 7 ; made 
governor of the Dakbin, 8 ; besieges 
Daidalfibad, 30; detitli, 45 
Mababat K b an (Aurangzeb’s pign),Shah . 
Jobfiii writes to, vii. 228; in campaign 
against Jbjapur, 120 ; retires from 
Anrangzob’s army, 130; bis inllueiice, 
420 ; lull, 432 
M.aliakal, i. 59 

IMaliuiu Anka, protects the infant Akbar, 
V. 220; note upon, 201 ; her iidluency 
and power, 273, vi. 24, 26; death, v. 
277, vi. 28 

Maharta, iv. 368-9, 371, 378, 380 
Mah Began), i. 320- 320 
Mull Gboebuk Begam, v. 280, 285, 286 
Malidi Kasim Khan, v. 309 
Mahdi Klrvvfija, v. 187 
MahlpM, Rbi, ii. 531 
Malilak D( o, Rai, iii. 76 
Mahmild Khun, i. 309 
Mahmud, ITincc, son of Ibrfdum, made 
governor of Hind, iv, 522 ; returns 
to Ghazni. 526 

Mahmud Suithn of Bhakar, i. 276, 321, 
324, 325, V. 384 

Mahmud Sultan of Bengal, iv. 355, 363-4 
MahmOd Sulthn of T)ehli,son of Muham- 
mad, raised to the throne, iv. 28 ; in iho 
pow-cr of Ikhtil Khfm, iii. 398, iv. 33 ; 
defeated by Timdr, iii. 438, 498, iv. 
35 ; osoapes, iii. 442, 601 ; returns to 
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Dehli, iv. 38, 41 ; how little territory 
left, 42; death, 44 

Mahmtid Sultan of Dehli, son of Sikan- 
dar, iv. 282; defeated, 340, 349; 
abdicates, 3o0 

Mahmud Sultan of Ghazni, birth, ii. 269 ; 
serves under his father, 19, 182, 
iv. 162 ; ascends the throne, ii. 269, 
iv. 164 ; receives a robe and titles from 
the Khalif, ii- 24. 91, 269, 474, 481, 
iv. 166, 169; defeats Juipal, ii. 24, 
iv. 170 ; fighte against Khalaf, iii. 64 ; 
defeats Ilak Kliun, 64, iv. 171; 
reduces Ghor, ii, 285, iii. 65, iv. 
174; expedition to Khwarizni, 176; 
victories and conquests, ii. 28, 434, iv. 
170, 173, 176; takes Multhu, i. 2io, 
ii, 30, 441, iv. 170, 440; attacks 
Anand P6l, ii. 442, vi. 21S; Irnttlo 
near Peshawar, ii.442, vi. 219 ; forced 
to diverge to Alultkn, 220 ; lost in the 
desert, ii. 192, 474, vi. 220 ; takes 
Kashmir, ii. 41, 445; Mathura, ii. 44, 
456; Kanauj, ii. 45, 456, iv. 178; 
Somnkt, i. 98. ii. 192, 468 ; conquest 
of 'Irtik, iv. 186; his sons, ii. ’.99, iv. 
187 ; death, ii. 270, iv. 134, 167, 188; 

135; his person, iii. 63; cha- 
racter, iv. 135; liberality to l(?arued 
men, iii. 63 ; parsimony, iv. 13 i ; love 
of boys, 149; anecdotes of, ii. 182, 
504, 506, iv. 136, 151; learned men 
of his reign, 188; Odes addressed to, 
516; general note on his expeditions, 
ii. 434 

Mahmiid Sult5n of Gujar&t, iv, 378, 505 
vi. 236 

MahraUd SiiltSin of Jaunpur, attacks 
Dehli, V- 2, 78 ; makes peace with 
iSahlol, 80 ; death. 81 
Mahmud Khilji, Sultan of Malwk or 
M5ndu, iv. 85, 260, 305, 386, 552 
Mahmud Jvhan, Sultan of Multaii, v. 409 
Mahra, the Persian, i. 109 
Mahrat, chief of Jaipur, i. 411 
Mahrattas, first meutioiicil, iii. 150, 202, 
214 ; characteristics of, viii. 262 ; oppose 
Jahkngir’s forces, vi. 333, 343; origin 
of, vii. 254, viii. 258 ; operations 
against, vii. 337 ; attacks upon Aurang- 
zeb’s forces, vii. 347, 362 ; destroy 
a royal array, 355 ; campaiy;!! against, 
363 ; progress of their power, 374, 
464 ; revenue arrangements, 374, 
466 ; terras of peace with Auraiig- 
zeb, 376; obtain the chauth and 
mr^dtshmukhi 408, viii. 259, 260; 
attack Burhhupdr, vii. 422 ; Ilusaiu 
’Alps contest with, 462 ; terras of 
peace with, 466, viii. 260 ; rejected by 


Farriikh Siyar, vii. 469 ; join Husain 
’All, 472, 498-9 ; repulsed by Niz&m, 
525 ; ravages round Abmadhoad. 629 ; 
their progress to IlindOstSin, viii. 73, 
260 ; obtain Orissa, 129 ; in Bengal, 
127, 129; take M&lwa, 48, 262; take 
Sambbar, 51 ; at HdipUr and Ajrair, 
52 ; in BhadSiwar, 53, 262 ; defeated 
in the Doab, 53, 262 ; first approach 
Dehli, 55, 262 ; Bhjf Rho made go- 
vernor of Mhlwa, 67 ; besiege Kotii, 
58 ; defeated by Nhsir Jang, 66, 67 ; 
advancie through Buiidelkhaiid to the 
Jumna, 67 ; approach Agra and Dehli 
every year. 73; attack the Jkts, 208; 
attack Rfithor cliicts, 209 ; defeat the 
llohillas in the Doab, 118; plunder 
the Emperor Ahmad atSikandra, 142 ; 
drive Najibu-d daula from Dehli and 
set up Gl\aziu-d din, 266 ; roach the 
Indus and Multsiu, 267 ; in hrague with 
Gbfiziii-ddin, 211, 321 ; attack .\ajfbu-d 
daula, 242; defeated by Shnjau-d 
daula, 269 ; campaign under Diswhs 
Riio and the Bli5o, 273, 401 ; defeated 
near the Indus by Ahmad Abdali, 146 ; 
also in the Doab, 146, 170, 271 ; take 
and plumler Dehli, 275; treat with 
the Abd‘5.U, 277, 401 ; take Kuajpura, 
148, 278; retire to Pam'pat, 148; 
mirabers of their armies, 147, 170, 
399 ; review of their forces, 399 ; defeat 
and slaughter at Panipat, 145, 169, 
279; ealled in by J^its, 226; attack 
the J5ts, 227 ; in’ the Kohllla country, 
303 ; hold Z{ii)ita Khan’s family, 304 ; 
transactions -with Uohillas. .305 ; de- 
feated by English and Shuja’u d daula, 
305; peace with the British, 353 
Mahtas, iv. 14 
Main, i. 154, 172 
Majdud, Prince, ii. 134, iv. 200 
Majdu-d din, Wazir, ii. 289, 292 
Majlis RCii, Baja, viii. 346 
Mojtmn Khfm k5ksh5I, v. 297, 298, 31 7, 
320, 333, 379, 384, 390, vi. 40, 44, 45 
Makamkam, i. 76 
Muka-sliis, vii. 243 
MakbOl, Malik, iii. 256-^7, 264, 3U 
MakhdOin *Abdu-J ’Aziz Abhari, i. 235 
Makhddinu-1 Mulk, v. 519, 520, 531, 
636, 642.3 

MM Deo, Raja of JoudhpOr, i. 317, v. 
211, 265, 335 

Malabar; customs of, iv. 101, viii. 202; 

Europeans in, 385 
Mttlhar RAo. See Holkar 
Malik 'Ambar, vi. 104 ; defeated, 105 ; 
attempt to assassinate, 340'; defeated, 
343 ; assists Shkh Jahhn, 395 ; treats 
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with Mah&.hat Khhn, 411 ; defeats 
Imperial army, 414 ; death and 
character, 428 

Malik Chhajd, nephew of BalbHn, aspires 
to the throne, iii, 135, 137, 111 ; 
made prisoner and confined, 138-9, 536 
Malik Jiwan, vii. 244, 246 
Malik Nfiib K&fVir, a slave, iii. 163; 
defeats Mughtils, 47, 73 ; subdues Dili* 
Samnridar, 60, 203 ; Tilangand Ma’bar, 
78, 85, 203; takes Deogir, 200, and 
Arangal, 201; causes death of'Alau-d 
din, 208 ; his violent mcasuras, 209, 
665, 601 ; killed, 209, 666, 602 
Malik Ratan, i. 224 

IVlalika Zsiraaniya, viii. 246, 250-1, 3S4 
Maliku*sh Shark, iv. 29, 45, 47-8 
Malka, ii. 380 

Mallu Khan, iii. 398, 434, 480; defeated 
by Tinuir, 434, 440, 442, 500, iv. 30 ; 
created Ikbal Ivhfiii, q.v. iv.3l 
Mhhvi'i, conquests of, iii. 76, iv. 524, v. 
168; Kings of, iv. 260-1, 275, 305, 
V. 168. iSee Mhndu. 

Mamre./. Khan, v. 44. See ’Adalf 
!Mamuu, Khalif, i, 447 
M6.U Singh, Raja of Amber, v. 342, 346; 
defeats Riinh. Kika, 397-8 ; in dis- 
grace, 401; services, 421-2; at 
Khbiil, 441, 449, 451 -456; rc- 
Cfillod from Kfibiil, 456; made gov. 
eruor of Bihfir, etc., 456 ; becomes 
Rhja, 459; defeats Katld, 466; an- 
nexes Orissa, 465-6 ; in command 
at Sarnfil, 345, vi. 38 ; sent against 
Dungiirpur and the Rana, 42 ; at 
capture of Kombaliriir, Kokanda and 
U'dipdr, 58 ; governor of Biliar, 85 ; 
invades Orissa, 86, 89; in Bengal, 91, 
98 ; recullod, 105 ; defeats Afghans 
near Dacca, 106 ; defeats the Magh 
Rhja, 109; and Kaid Bai, 111; his 
sister, wife of Jahangir, poisons herself, 
112; conspires to raise Khusiu to the 
throne, 169 ; submits to J aldiugir, 173 ; 
relations with .Tab6ngir, 317-8; re- 
called from Bengal, 327 ; on campaign 
in the Dakhin, 333 

Man Singh, Raja of Gwtilior, v, 91, 92, 
96, 98, 168 

Man Singh of *Umarkot, i. 297 
Maiidahars, iii. 245, v. 40 
Mauds, i. 38, 79. See Mods 
MSindu, rulers of, iv. 391, 652; descrip- 
tion of, vi. 348; taken by Hum&yun, 
V. 192, vi. 13; retaken, 18. MMwk 
Mangd Kh&u. ii. 344, 363-4, 384, 
674 ; ni. 37*-8, 47 
Manhts, iii. 246 
Manjaniks, vi. 461 


Mankinjas, i. 243 
Mankuti. See Mangil Khan 
Mansabs, v. 514 

]MaiJs6r Kbkn. See Sikandar Sultan 
Mansdra, founding of, i. 127 ; taken by 
Mahradd, ii. 249 
Mansur-garh, taken, vii. 17 
Mariam Makhni, marriage, v. 207 ; 
rescued at Chamisu, 113 ; returns 1o 
India, 254, 262, 408, vi. 99, 108 ; 
death, 113 

Ma’rdf Farmuli, Mian, iv. 648, v. 16 
Mkrui, i. 260-1 
Marwhn T., Khalif, i. 426 
Marwiii II., Kbalif, i. 441 
Masuad 'All, iv. 45, 309, 437 
Massacres, iii. 70, 74, 77,90, 119, 121, 
197 ; by Timur, iv. 34, 94, 435, 197 ; 
by Bahar, 227, 261 ; by Nadir Shah at 
Dehli. viii. 23, 64, 88 ' 

Mas’ud llusaiu, Miiza, v. 608. 610 
Mas’dd (Amir Sultan), sou of MahmiSd, 
didt'.reuces with his father, iv. 187 ; 
reign of, ii. 61, 139, 266,271 ; anecdotes 
of, 483, 499, 508, iv. 102, 

194; deposition of, iv. 137 ; imprisoned 
and killed, 138 ; character, 139, 191 
MasMd 11. ’AKiu-d din, Sult&n, ii. 257, 
27S, 483, iv. 201 
Mas’ud Snltun Til., iv. 206 
Mas’ lid Sipah-fihlar, romaiice of, ii. 513 ; 

tomb, iii. 249 ; 362 [vi. 130 

Ma’.s6m Bhakliari, i. 212, v. 431-6, 463, 
Ma’siim Khan Farankbudi, v. 417, 419, 
420-1, 426, vi. 72 

Ma’sum Khfin Kabuli (*Asi Ma’sum), v. 
409, 413, 415-6, 418, 421, 427-9, 
vi. 66, 71-3, 76-9, 132 
Matbiirh, ti niples at, iv. 447, vii. 184 
Maudiid, Rriiiee and Sultan, i. 221, ii. 
135, 144, 256, 273, 482, iv. 137, 199, 
200, V. 160 

Maulanu Muhammad, i. 235 
Mawfis, i. 286, ii. 355, 362]!* 366, 368, 
375, 379, iii. 1^8 

Mods, i, 16, 24, 128-9, 430, 460, 619 
Mediiil Rao, iv. 275 
Mers, i.. 523 

Meteor, fall of a large one, vi. 378 
Mewhttis, iii. 103, iv. 60-1, 66-7, 76, 
263, 273, vii. 607, 513 
Mhers, ii. 228 

Mikn Bhda or Bbddh, the minister, iv. 
451, 454; imprisoned and murdered, 
V. 13, 26 

MlSmas, v. 244 *- 
Mice, plague of, vi. 407 
Mich, li. 310 

Mliak Deo, ii. 327 ^ , [^,100 

Mines, used in sieges, iii. 424, 
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^Mini tribe, iii. 272 
Mints, six established by Ahbar, vi. 57 
Mir *Ali Shcr, iv, 627 
Mir Beg K^kshM, vi. 66, 68, 71 
Mir Ja’far, viii. 328-9. See Muhammad 
Ja*far 

Mir Jumla. Sec Mu'azzam Khiiu 
Mir Jurala, favourite of Farrukli Siyar, 
vii. 443-5, 449 ; his great power, and 
intrigues, 447, 571 ; sent as subitddr 
to Patna, 449; retires from Patna, 
459; troubles at Delili, 460; sent to 
the Punjab, 460; made chief judge, 
486 

Mir Jumla Tarkhan, viii. 49 

Mir Jvasim. See Muhammad Kksim 

Mir Miidan, viii. 427 

Mir Maiinu. See Mn’,inu.l Mulk ^ 

Mir Muliammad Khau. See Khau-i 
KalG,n 

Mirau, viii. 172, 214, 427-9 
iVlirat, taken by TimOr, iii. 450, 506 
Mirza Haidar, Mirza Jani Beg, etc. See 
Haidar, Jhni Bog, etc. 

]\rirza Husain, Nizfira ShMi, vi. 235 
Mirza Khan, Khan-khfinrm, v. 265 ; 
protected by Akhar, 269, 363; in 
coraraiind in Gujarat, 364, 434, 442; 
made KUan-khSinfin, 437 ; receives 
Jaunpftr, 458; made prime minister, 
458 ; made governor of Multfiu, 459 ; 
his conquest of Sind, i. 247, 285, 
297, V. 459, 461, 463, 466 ; ou service 
in the Dakhin, 467, vi. 91-2, 101, 
105, 110, 132, 146, 240-1; pre- 

ceptor of Jahftngir, 318; under- 
takes to subdue Xizam-shJihis, 318; 
in disgrace, 323, 332 ; again em- 

? loved, 334 ; joins in rebellion of Shiih 
uliaii, 385; surrenders lo Muhkbat 
KhSiu, 388; a prisoner, 412, 418; 
death, 434 

Mirza Muhammad B&ki, etc. See Mu- 
hammad Baki, etc. 

Mirzas. the, v. 189, 315, 325, 330-1, 
348, 352 : vi. 9, 16, 12*2, 203 
Miwhttis, iii. 103. See Mcwatti.s 
Miyfin Saiyid 'Ali, i. 278 
Mohan Lai, viii. 427 
Moka Bis&ya, i. 164, 177, 180, 187 

aa 

Money, of Bengal, ii. 308 ; copper, of 
Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 240 ; hoard- 
ing, 584. 

Mountains, description of, i. 44 
Mu’fiiwiya, the KhaJif, i. 117, 416, 422 
Mu’awiya II., KhaHf» i- 425 . 

Muazzatn (FribCe :Sb§Lh 'Alam), dis- 
obedTent to bis fether, vii* 185; im- 


j prisoned, 190, 327 ; released, 191, 358; 
his parentage and character, 195 ; 
subaddr of the Dakhin, 271, 282; 
Bent against the Hlinh, ‘299 ; supports 
his father against Prince Akbnr, 301-2; 
campaign in Kokan, 311, 314; cam- 
paign against Kutbu-l Mulk, 316 ; 
takes Haidarfib6.d, 320 ; at siege of 
Golkondsi, 326 ; in disgrace, 323 ; re- 
ceives title “ Bahfulur Sh&h,” 358 ; 
claims the throne, 391, 547 ; greatly 
assisted by Mim^im Khan, 392, 548 ; 
obtains Delili and Agra, 393, 549;. 
proposes division of kingdom, 396, 542 ; 
deteahs A’zam Shhh, 397, 642 See 
Bahadur Sh^ih 

Mu’azzam Khku (Mir Jumla), minister 
of Kiitbu-1 Mulk, vii. 108; becomes 
an Imperialist, 108-9; waits on 
Prince Aurangzeb, 117 ; receives title 
Mu’azzam Khan,” 119; sent against 
BijapOr, 119, 124 ; disagreement with 
Aurangzeb, 130; campaign aguiiist 
Ashm, 144,264; confined by Aurangzeb, 
179, 217 ; received by Aurangzeb, 232 ; 
defeats Shfib Shiijh’, 233 ; camxuigu 
against Shuja', 249 ; death, 2<)9 
Miibhvak, Jam, i. 230 
Mubfirak Nhgorf, Shaikh, v. 493, 511, 
516, 531, VI. i, 

Mubarak Shfih ascends the throne, iv. 53 ; 
figlits against Jauupfir, 63 : mur- 
dered, 79 

Mubfirak Shah, Sulthn of Jaunpur, iv. 
38 

Mubariz Khun, iv. 496, vi. 179. See 
’Adali 

Mubfiriz Klifin, governor of the Dakhin, 
vii. 525, viii. 44 ; slain, 45 
Mnghals, inroads of, ii, 283, 303 ; take 
Lfihore, 340; at Uch and Multfiu, 
344, 346, 350, 358, 363-4, 378, 380; 
send ambassadors to Nfisiru-d din, 
381-2 ; puiiishment-s, 386 ; con- 
quests, 387 ; winter in India, 390 ; 
retreat from Multan, 391-5 ; inva- 
sions under various leaders, 70, 72-4, 
95, 102, 109, 112-3,122,147, 162, 165; 
defeated by ’Alhu-d din, 42, 17, 70, 
72-3 ; prisoners taken into service, 48, 
74 ; attack Debit, 166, 189 ; precauHona 
against, 191; prisoners, 197; battles 
with, 198, 234; favoured by Muham- 
mad Tughlik, 261, 264; attack royal 
army,^2#-276; ravages of, 303, v, 
486; invasion in Kai-Kub5d’s time, 

iii. 526, 627; described, 628; inva- 
. sions, 547 ; oppose accession of Firoz, 

vi. 222; defeated by Firoz, iii. 278, 

iv. 9, 14, vi. 223; taken into service by 
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Firoz, ni. 267 ; inroads stopped, 266 ; 
iuronds after death of Firoz, 317 
M«g:hal helmet, i. 632 
MugWsu-d din, Sultiin, iii. 137 

Mughfila, iv. 546 

Muhallab, son of Safr^, i. 116, vi. 564 
Muhammad 'AdiL See 'Adali 
Muhammad ’Ali, Nawuh, viii. 392 
Muhammad Amin KhSm, I’timhdu-d 
daula,sonof Mir Jumla,vii. 108-9, 180, 
391, 394, 537 ; in command against 
the Siklis, 423 ; supports Farrukh 
Siyar, 437 ; receives title of I’timhdu-d 
daula, 442; services, 449, 457, 459, 
460; in disgrace, 473; conduct at 
deposition of Farrukh Siyar, 477 ; 
eontirmed in office by llafiii-d Darajkt, 
480 ; quarrels with the Saiyids, 497 ; 
plots the dedth of Husain ’Ali, 502- 
506, 572; t/wr 607-8, 514 ; death, 617 
Muhammad IJakhtiyir Khilji, ii. 232, 
300, 305 ■ - ■ 

Muhammad Bald Tarkhan, Mirza, i. 270, 
276, 278, 282, 284, 291, 324-G, v. 315, 
337 

Muliammad Ohori, youth of, ii. 292 ; on 
throne of Obnzui, 293 ; defeated at 
Nabrwfila, 200, 294 ; overthrows 
Ghaznivides at L^ihoro, 281, 294, vi. 
198; invasion of ilindOstfin, ii. 212, 
226, vi. 198; defeated by Kola Fi- 
thaurfi, ii. 295 ; defeats and kills Pi- 
thaurh, 200, 296 ; further conquests 
in IlindustMi, 227-8, 297, vi. 198 ; 
succeeds to the throne, ii. 297, iii. 37; 
takes Benares, ii. 251 ; wars with the 
Gakkhurs or Kokhavs, 232, v. 163 ; 
death, ii. 235, 297, 393 ; his slaves, 
iv. 145 ; his coins, ii. 483 
Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, brother of 
Akbur,v. 249, 2Sl, 283, 286, 293, 310 ; 
incited to attack India, 312 ; retreats, 
31 3, 393 ; makes another attempt upon 
India, 421 ; retreats, 423 ; seeks t'or- 
giveuesa, 424-5, 440, 447-8; death, 449 
Muhammad Husain, Mirza, v. 315, 330-1, 
343-4, 351-2, 360, 366, 367, vi. 122-3, 
12o ; death, 36S 

Muhamnifid Ibr^ihim raised to the throne, 
vii, 609, 5X5 

Muhammad Jaun5. (Sultan Muhammad 
Tiighlik), iii. 224 ; refuses allegiance 
to KhusrO, 224, 605 ; escapes from 
Khusra, 224, 607 ; created Ulugh 
Kh^in, 230; marches against Arangal, 
231 ; defection in his army, 232; re- 
treats, 232; takes Bidr and Arangal, 
233 ; bonspires against his father, G09- 
10; causes his death, 610. See Mu- 
hammeMi XughUk 


Muhammad Kksira, i. 428, 432, 434, 437 ; 
sent to Sind, 119, 167; conquests, 
119; takes Debal, 120, 157 ; at NirOn, 
167, 163 ; defeats Dhlnr, 122, 170; 
marches to and takes Brahman ubdd, 
123, 174, 180; at Alor, 192 ; at 
Multan, 123, 203 ; sends to Kammj, 
207 ; goes to Udhafar, 210 ; sent in a 
cow’s hide to Baghdad, 124, 210, 437 
Muhammad Kasim (Mir Kfisim), viii. 
330 

Muhammad Kasim Kh5n, v. 454, 458, 
462 

Muhammad Kh5n Bangash, vii. 511, viii. 

46, 48, 49, 54, 261, 312 
Muhammad Kiifin Gatiria, defeated and 
killed, iv. 507, v. 245 
Muhammad Khan, Prince, son of Firoz, 
iv. 15; attacks Khaii-Jahaii, 15; 
made king, 16 ; flies, 17, 19 ; rc-ascends 
the throne, 21 ; defeated, 21-3, vi J86 ; 
recovers throne, v. 24 dies, 27 
Muhammad Khfin Shaibani, i. 304 
Muhammad Kuli Kh5n, viii. 172 
Muhammad Langflh Sultfin, i. 314 
Muhammad MakhOl, sou of Mahmild, 
made king, iv. 137 ; character, ii. 191, 
509; blinded, 271; reign, 256, 270, 
482, iv. 192, 198 

Muhammad Ala’sAm, i. 212, See Ma’sum 
Bhakhari 

Mnliainmad MuzafTar, Sultfm of Gujarfit, 
iv. 259 

Muhammad Sadik Khan. See Miran. 
Muhammad Sadik Khan in Sind,i. 244->7 
Muhammad Salih Tarkhvin, i. 300-1 
Muhammad Sfim. See Muhammad Ghori. 
Muhammad Shah, Emperor, raised to the 
throne, vii. 485 ; chafes under tho 
control of the Saiyids, 488 ; arrange- 
ments of the ministers, 500 ; delivered 
from tho Saiyids, 505 ; victory over 
Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, 510, 613; returns 
to capital, 516 ; guided by his mi.stress, 
523 ; character, viii. 42;* incites oppo- 
sition to Asaf J hh, 42 ; kills Saiyid 
Miran, 48; his neglect, 63, 60, 73, 
104; dissensions among his nobles, 60 ; 
marches against Nfidir Shah, 60, 
his meeting with Nadir Shah, 62, 
63, 81, 85-6; returns to Dchli with 
N&dir, 64, 87 ; presents made to Nfldir, 
89; treaty with Nhdir, 91 ; prohibits 
wfiting of history, 21; his poverty, 
105 ; paralysed, 106 : state of country 
after N&dir’s retirement, 105; jealous 
of h's son, 105-6 ; death, 111 ' 

Muhammad Sh6h, B6hniaiil, vi. 229 
Muhammad Shhh, son of Daryh Khau 
Lodi, V. 105 
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Mttbamraad Sh&h, King of Jannpdr, v. 
81 ; death, 84 

Muhammad Sb&h, SultSui, becomes king, 

iv. 80 ; death, 86 
Muhammad Shir&n Khilji, ii. 314 
Muhammad Siilthn, son ot' Aurangzeb, vii. 

110, 112, 114, 116; marries Princess 
of Golkonda, 119 ; 130, 105,221,226, 
228, 233, 237 ; campaign against 
Shuj^’, 249 ; deserts, 249 ; returns and 
is confined, 251 , 263 

Muhammad Sultfin,“ the Martyr Prince,** 
son of Ealban, iii. 110; death of, 38, 
122 

Muhammad Sultfin of Bihhr, v. 22, 25, 37 
Muhammad Sultfin, title assumed by 
Eibiir Kh&n, i\. 325 

Muhammad Sultfin, Mirza, v. 179,201, 
204-5, 220, 315, vi. 9, 17, 123-4 
Muhammad Svuj, ii. 2S5 
Muhammad Tuglilik, Sultfin, succcctls to 
tho throne, iii. 235, 611 ; his character 
and accomplishments, 235, 680, 588, 
611 ; kills his brother, 613 ; his grand 
projects, 237 ; state of his kingdom, 
237 ; depopulates Dehli, 213, 619 ; in- 
creases taxes, 238,v.485 ; copper money, 

111. 210 ; defeats Tarmshariu KhSm, 
V. 485 ; revolts against him, iii. 242, 
247,254,614 ; courts Khalila. of Egypt, 
249, 567 ; corruption of his oflioials, 
250 ; his severity, 238, 251 et ptm.y 
611, vi. 184; takes Nagarkot, 670; 
disaster in the Ilimalayas, 241,617; in 
Ma’bar, 243, 618 ; death, i. 226, iii. 
265 ; anecdotes of, vii. 135 

Muhammad Zfihid (Mirza), i, 246 
Muhammad Zamfin Mirza, v. 179, 199, 
201 , 202, vi. 9, 13 ; drowned at Chaunsh, 

v. 203 

Muhibb ’All Khhn, i. 240, v. 338, vi, 
74, 76 

Mubiu-1 Millat, raised to the throne, viii. 

243, 268 ; deposed, 278 
Muhkam Singh, vii. 464, 605-6, 611-3, 
620 

Muhtasib, iii. 579 

Mu’inu-l-Mulk, viii. 108; in command 
of army, 110 ; cedes territory to 
Ahmad Abd'Mi, 115, 122, 166; makes 
tehns with A Wad, 167 ; his widow, 
240 

Mtt’izziya Siilt&ns, ii. 298 
Mu’izssn-d din Bahrhm Shah, ii. 337^ 
Mu’izztt-d din Kai-Kubad. Bee Kai- 
KttbW 

Mu*izisu-d dfn, Prince, vii. 302-3. . Bee 
Jabindiir Sh6h 

M®ltid Kh&n in Sittd, i. 240 } besieges 
241 


Muj&bid Khkn (AnrangzeVs reign), vii. 
301-3 

Mukarrab Khhn (Mahradd Sbfihi), iv. 
28, 30, 33 

Mukarrab Ivhhn (Jahaiigfri), vi. 317, 320, 
330, 337, 362, 423, vii. 12 
Mukarrab Khfm, KhAu-ZamAn, Path 
Jang (Shaikh Nizam Haidar Ah Adi), 
vii. 337, 342 

Mukhtaru-d dank, viii. 423 
Muktadir-bi-llAh, Khalif, i. 452 
MiilAhida, ii. 441, 572 
Mulahid alamaut, ii. 200, 574 
Mulla Ahmad BijapAri, vii. 256 
Mulla Muhammad LAri, vi. 390, 408, 
412,414-5 

MultAn taken by Arabs, i, 123, 203 ; 
taken by Ohach, 143 ; by Mahmiid, 
216, ii. 30, 248, 441, iii. 64; seized 
by Aihak Bak, ii. 233 ; delivered 
from the Kurmatinns, 293 ; be- 
sieged by Mughals, 391 ; extent of, 
440 ; rebellions at, iii. 242, 244 ; be- 
sieged by rebels, iv. 70 ; troubles in, 
73 ; disturbed by the LangAhs, 85 ; 
taken by Pir Muhammad, i. 229, iii. 
417, 486 ; falls to LangAhs, i. 230, iv. 
306; under Shcr ShAh, iv. 398-9 ; taken 
by Shah Husain, i. 314-5 ; Kings of, 
iv. 306, V. 460, 472 ; siege of, 472 ; 
annexed to Empire, 476 
MultAn, Idol of, i. 11, 23, 27, 35, 82, 
205, 469 

MAmal and Mendra, i. 345 
Mumtaz Mahal, vii. 27 
MiinitAzu-l Mulk. Bee Sarhuland Khan 
MundAhirs, iii. 245, v. 40 
jllun'im Khan (Akbar’s KliAn-khAnAn) 
prepares to desert Humayusj, v. 210; 
servicfjs to IIurnriyAn, 212, 214,231, 
234, 236, 249 ; called from Kabul by 
Akbar, 267; made KbAu-khAnau 
and minister, 267-8 ; share in murder 
of Atka Khan, 277, vi. 26; goes to 
KAbuljV. 278, 280; governor of KAbul, 
282; services, 297, 299, 313, 316; 
governor of .TaunpAr, iv. 610, v. 339, 
VI. 35; on service in Bengal, v. 371 ; 
sent against DAdd, 372, vi. 39 ; 
besieges Patna, v. 381, vi. 44 ; gover- 
nor of BcngHl, v. 380, vi. 47, 49, 53 ; 
takes Garhi and TArida, v. 381, vi. 44 ; 
pursues and defeats Dadd. iv. 612, v. 
384, 387 ; iiiSfekcs peace, 388, vi. 47, 
49, 53 diiatb, iv. 5 12, v. 394 
Mun*im KhAn (KhAn-kbAhAn of Bahi- 
dur ShAh) assiste BahAdur SliAh to tho 
throne, vii. 391, 543, 546, 547 ; ap- 
pointed 392, 550 ; honours and 
rewards, 400; his reforms, 402 ; tenets 
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and wri tings, 404; in battle against 
Kam lakhsb, 407; territorial ar- 
rangements of the Bakhin, 408; in 
command against the Sikhs, 424; 
death, 425, 465 ; character, 425, 655 
Murhd, Prinoo, son of Akbar, birth of, 
V. 385 ; scut to Khbul, 424 ; appoint- 
ments and services, 457, KiO, 406, vi. 
91 ; invades the Oakhin, 93, 90, 133 ; 
death from drink, 97, 133, 247 
Murad Bakhsh, Prince, brother of 
Aurangzcb, sent against Bulkh, vii. 
70 ; retires in disgrace, 71 ; declares 
himself king, 143, 178, 214, 210; 
Dritu Shukoh sends an army against 
him, 210; obtains Surat, 216; his 
valour, 222-4; treatment by Aurarig- 
-Z(!b, 227; imprisoned, 228 ; at Gwalior, 
237 : mock trial ot^ 131 ; murdered, 
132, 206 

Miirari Pandit, vii. 23, 40 
Murattabs, iii. 625 
Murid Kbiin, >iawab, i. 350 
Murta/ai Khfxn (Shaikh .Parid), vi. 170-1, 
182, 301 ; death, 374. Farid. 
Music, various tunes, iv. 449 
Mustafa Iliimi, iv. 268, 284 
Mustansir bi-Uah, Khalif, ii. 243 
Mu’tainad-alfi-Uab, Khalif, i. 45*2 * 

Mu’tamad Khiin, vi. 170 
Mu’tamad KhA.n (Jahimgfri), vi. 280, 
372, 400, viii. 191 
Mu’tasiin-bi-ll&h, Khalif, i. 448 
Mutilation, prohibited by Jahangir, vi, 
285, 503 

Muti-li-llah, Khalif, i. 455 
Muzatfar llasain Mirza, v. 348, 404; 
taken prisoner, 408, 410 ; released, 
411 

Muzaifar Jang Nawub, viii, 391 
Muza.ffar Khfm (Akbar’s reign), v. 265, 
299, 313, 323, 332; governor of Miilwh, 
vi. 42 ; made wasir, v. 370, vi. 43 ; sent 
to besiege Rolitus, v. 3S0, vi. 46 ; in 
disgrace, 46, 47 ; services against the 
Afgbhns in Bibhr, 47, 57 ; in charge 
of mint at Lahore, 67 ; sent on service 
in Bengal, v. 398 ; governor of Bengal, 
4.10, 412 ; harsh rule, 414 ; killed, 416 
Muzaffar Khfm (Shhh - Jab hn’s reign), 
kills Kbhn-JahhuLodi, vii. 21 ; created 
Khfin-Jahau, 22 

Muzaffar Khhu Gujarati, v. 342, 353; 
revolts, 430-1 ; takes Bfiroda and 
Broach, 4^ ; defeated, 433-7 ; flight, 
437-40 ; in arms again, 433 ; killed, 
465 

Muzaffar Shfih Habshl of Bengal, iv. 261 
I^ahflmiyu tribe, i* 292 

VOL. VIII. 


Nhdir ShSib of Persia, sends embassy to 
India, viii- 76, 126; invades India, 
60, 74, 126; causes of the invasion, 

60, 76, 126 ; march opposed by the 
Afghans, 78 ; defeats Kasir Khhii, 77 
joined by Nasir Kbfin, 00 ; crosses the 
Indus, 80 ; dofeats Indian army, 60, 
80, 82 ; takes ransom from lAhoro, 
60,80; takes Biirhanu-l Mulk prisoner, 

61, 84; makes Burhfum-l Mulk his 
representative, 63 ; his retinue, 233 ; 
interviews with Muhammad Shfib, 22, 

62, 85, 86; enters Dehli, 64, 86; 
attack upon the Persians, 64, 88 ; 
orders massacre, 23, 64, 88 ; his plun- 
der, 64, 88, 233, 346, 347; . marries 
his son to an Indian princess, 00; 
takes ransom from DehK, 90, 346, 347 ; 
treaty with Muhammad 8hfih, 91 ; his 
return home, 24, 05, 93 ; annexes part 
of the Panjfib, 95 ; letter to Zakariya 
Khan Na/.iin of Lahore, 96 ; treat- 
ment of Klnula-yur Khhn of Amarkot, 
97 ; further embassy to India, 132 

Xagarkot, taken by Mahmud, ii. 34, 
444; by Firoz, iii. 317, iv. 12, vi. 
227; by Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 570 ; 
by Timur, 465, 515 ; siege of in Akbar’s 
reign, V. 356, 507 ; its name changed, 
vi. 227; books at, 227 
Nfihid Begam, v. 337 
Nahmrdi tribe;, i. 286 
Nahrwfilfi, ii. 162; taken 228 
Kajaf Khan, viii. 227, 297, 366, 410 
Kajib Khan Rohilla, Najibu-d danla, 
viii. 137-9, 146, 148; quarrels with 
Ghaziu-d din, 168-9; invites Ahmad 
Shkh Abdkli, 168, 268; contests with 
Mahrattsus, 169, 212. 266, 268, 363-4 ; 
relieved, 170, 243, 270; joins Alinmd 
Abdfili, 170, 270, 398 ; appointed 
hakhshiy^\l\ , 265; services to Ahmad 
Shah, 266, 276, 279 
Nanda, J5m, i. 233 

Kanda bin Babiniya, Jfim, i. 273, 275, 
276 

j Nanda R&ja, ii. 4G3-4, 467 
Naphtha, use of, vi. 456 
Nar Singh Bundela, murderer of AbtS-l 
Fazl, vi. 3, 107, 108, 113, 114, 154, 
160,288, 316, 442; vii. 6 
Nhrfiin R&o, Peshwh, viii. 291-2 
Nardajan Pfil, ii. 12, 403, 461 
Nh-shudani, vii. 5 

Nasibln, capture of by scorpions, v. 550 
Nhsir Jang succeeds NizMmi-i Mulk, 
viii. 113; defeats Mahrattas, 66-7 ; 
resigns goveimment, 69 
N&fiir Khhn defeated by Nfidir Shkh, 
viii. 77-8 ; agent of Ahmad Abdhli, 115 
33 
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Nasivi Kli&n (Kba.n-daar&n), vii. 25, 
38,41 

N&sim-^d dfn, title, iii. 525 
N{isiru-d din. See Subuktigin 
Nkdra-d din Kubbclia, i. 131; ii, 201, 
240-1, 301-2, 323-6, 396, 484, 554, 
563 ; iv. 146 

Nksiru-d din Mabmiid SuU&n, ii. 241, 
345, 365, iii. 38, 98, 692 
Nasihi-d din. See Muhammad Sbbb, 
Prince 

Nhsiru-d din, son of Balbau, killed by 
Hulfikd Xhhn, iii. 38, 122 
Nhsiru-d din (Bugbrh Kb6n), Sult'^n 
of Bengal, iii. Ill, 120^4, 129, 234, 
624, 595-7 

N^iru-d din Muhammad Shhh, of 
Gujarht, iv. 39 

N&siru-d din Nusrat Sh^ih, iv, 31-3 
Ni1isiru-d din Sultan of MhndCi, yi. 
349, 350 

N&siru-l Mulk, vi. 21. See Pir Mu- 
hammad 

Nathujf, vii. 276-7, 281-2 
Naushfrwan, i. 407, ii. 162, 184 
Naval fights in Smd,i. 241, 245, 24S, 277 
Naw6b Biihhdur. See Jiivvcd Khan 


Naw^b KudHiya. See Udham BM 
NawA.s(i Shiih, ii. 32, 443, 461 ; iii. 65 ; 
iv. 172 

Nhzir Mansiir ’Ali, viii. 244, 246 
NekiS Siyar, Prince, vii. 308, 482-9, 509 
New Amirs (or Foreign Amirs), iv. 16, 
18, 20 

New Musulmhns, iii. 75, 127, 148, 164, 
172, 178-9, 205 

Niazis, iv. 428, 131, 4v87, 492, 493, 
496, V. 488 


Niba SindbiaA 
Niinh Sindhia,) 


vii. 362, 408, 152 


Nidar Bhim, ii. 38, 427, 451 
NigddCiri Mughals, iii. 48 ^ 

Niraroz, King, i. 139, 407 


Nizhm ’All .Khkn takes Pdiia, viii. 286 

Nizhm Shhlii Kings, vi. 285 

Nizam Sh^ibis, vi. 70, 87, 91, 131, 144, 


319, 343, 379, 412, 415-0, 433; vii. 


11 ; king murtleved by Futli Khhn, 
27; raise a child to tfio throne, 51; 
campaign against, 51 ; child taken and 
confined, 6 1 ; territories absorbed, 256 
Niz&mu-d din Ahmad, his services, v. 


178 ; at Khbul, 424 ; in Gujarat, 428- 
447; repaUed, 447, 458; against Af- 
glikns, 462-533 ; death, vi. 130 
Niz&mu-d din Aidiya, iii. 554, 7 
Niz&mu-d din II., Jfira, i. 227, 233 
Niz&mu-d din minister of Kai-Knbkd, 
designs upon the throne, iii. 126 ; ^his 
Tmurdor^^ 


Niz6mu-l Mulk, 'Asaf J^h, Gftin Kalich 
Khhn, created Nizlimu-l *Mulk, vii. 
442; authority in the Dtkbin, 446; 
controls the Mabrattas, 450-1, 466 ; 
governor of Mur5.dfib6d, 460; re- 
moved, 469, 473: joins the Saiyids, 
479; suhaddr of Patna, 480; made 
subaddr of MiilwSi, 488 ; differences 
with Husain ’All, 489 ; obtains AVir, 
Biirb6npUr, etc., 490-1; defeats 
armies of Husain ’Ali, 496-7; ap- 
pointed waziry 517 ; bis difliculties, 
518, 524; departs for the Dakbin, 
522-5 ; ministerial plans, 524 ; drives 
back Malirattas, 625 ; crushes Mu- 
bhriz Khiin, 525 ; receives title 
Asaf JCih,” 45,627 ; his administration 
in the Dakhin, 530 ; disagrees with 
his father, 554; retires from court, 
viii. 44 ; governor of the Dakhin, 45 : 
removed from Mhlwa, 57; his crafty 
conduct in Nfulir’s invasion, 60-2, 74, 
79; becomes amirud-umardy 62, 84; 
with Nadir Shfili, 63, 84, 86, 231; 
indiicea Burbanu-1 Mulk to take poison, 
64, 421 ; returns to the Daklini, 68 ; 
quarrels with bis son, 69 
Nizfimii-1 Mulk Nasir Jang, viii. 391 
Nizfimu-1 Mulk TOgi, ii. 485, 488 
Nizfimu-1 Mullds. See Nizam Shahis 
Niz&viaus, i. 129 

Nobles, grades of, iii, 576; allowances, 
577 

Ndnis, ii. 311 

N6r Jabfin, her parentage, vi. 397 ; her 
huslKiud, Slier-Afgau, killed, 402 ; 
married by Jahangir, 403, 404 ; gains 
the love of Jabhngir, 398; called 
** Nur Mahal” and “Nur Jab an,” 
308, 405 ; her groat power and in- 
fluence, 398, 405, 451 ; coins in her 
name, 398, 405; shoots a tiger, 366; 
controls Jahangir in his drinking, 381 ; 
endeavours . to rescue Jalihngir, .424 ; 
effects the escape of Jabhngir, 429 ; 
her proceedings on death of Jahfingir, 
436 ; favours Shahriyfir, vii. 5 ; death, 
69; her tomb, vi. 3ll 
Nusrat Jang, title of Shkh Jah6.n*s 
Ivh&n-daurfiu, vii. 60 
Nusrat Jang. See 7A-\ fik5r Khfin 
Nusrat Khfm, general of ’Aldu-d din, 
iu. 167, 163, 164 

Nusrat Khdn^ son of Firoz, iv. 3L See 
Ndsi^;:4' din Nusrat Shfih 
Nusrat Khokar, iii. 416, 485 
Nusrat Shhh, of Bengal, iv. 260 
Nuwul R&i, Kdyath, viii. 360 
Nuwul Singh. Jht, viii. 226-7, 366 
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Obelisks, moved by SuUkn Firoz, iii. 

360 ; examined by Tiradr, 353 
Ogtai, Mughal, ii. 389-90, 559 
Oi-deals, i. 329, iii. 145 
Orissa, v, 299; seized by Sulaimun 
Kirsini, vi, 36; conquered by Akbar, 

V. 465 ; restored to .KatlO, vi. 79; re- 
coverer], 86, 88; summary of history, 

88 ; made over to Mahrattas, viii. 129 
Osteomancy, i. 331 

Padres, at Akbar’s Court, vi. 60, 85 
Pabari Jid, v. 460 
Pkl dynasty, ii. 12, 403, 425 
P5ndavas, i, 51, 105, vi. 636 
Pandya Kings, iii. 32, 49, 53, 88, 91 
Phnipat, battles at, iv. 261, v. 28, 63, 
252, vi. 295, viii. 145, 171, 401 
Pfip liSd, vii. 410 
Parama Deo, ii. 474 
J’avas Deo Dulvi, iii. 88 
I^arenda, siege, vii. 22, 43 ; surrendered, 
263 

Pari, Amir, ii. 268 
Parker, General, viii. 305 
Parmfir, Kfii of Ivfilinjar, ii. 231 
Parsi language, iii. 656, 562 
Partab 11 ai, v, 85 
Parw^ris, iii. 211, 218, 221 
Parwez, Prince, vi. 301, 381 ; sent to 
Dakhin, 321, 323 ; sent against Shfib 
Jahtin, 386, 393, 408 ; defeats him, 393, 
413,416; in liihJtr, 417; marches to 
Dakhin, 395; doings in the Dakhin, 
412, 418; death, 429, 432 
Pashihs, iii. 75, 1G5, 174 
Patuus, vi. 568 

Patna, fouiidation of fort, iv. 477 ; cam- 
paign against, v. 372 ; taken by Akbar, 
iv. 612, v. 379 ; outbreak at, vi. 321 
Patw&ri, viii. 315 

Peacock throne, construction of, vii. 45 
carried off by Nadir Shiih, viii. 89 
Pelilvi language, i. 133 
Persian Kings, Ancient, connexion with 
Jndia, vi. 648 

Peshrau KhCrn (Asad Beg), v. 413, 420, I 
vi. 136, 150 

Pestilences, v. 384, 395, vi. 346, 357, 
405, 406, vii. 328, 337, 566 
Petroleum, vi. 456 

Pilgrimage, Akbar’s provision for, v. 391 ; 
opinion about, 619 ; passes for ships, 
520 

Pilgrim tax, abolished, vi. 29, viii. 38 
Pflhjj 1 (Mahratta), vii. 628, viii. 51, 
PUdji j 262, 282, 400 
Pindus, i. 379 

Pir Muhammad of Balkh, v, 227, 230-1 
Pir Muhammail, Priuco, a grandson of 


Timdr, iii. 398; takes Uch, i. 229, 
iii. 399, 480, iv. 33 ; at Bhatti, i. 229 ; 
Multdn, iii. 417, 486; at Delhi, 440 ; 
services, 467, 611, pass, 

Pir Muhammad Sarwhni, v, 250,254, 257, 
264, 271, 275, vi. 21 
Pir lloshanai, v. 450 
Pithaura, Eai, ii. 200, 213, 295-6, 398, 
418, 422, vi. 198 
Pitthd, i. 216 

Plassy, battle of, viii, 329, 426 
Polyandry, viii. 202 

Portuguese, v. 347 ; vi. 18, 340, 466 ; 

vii. 344, 351 ; viu. 127, 385 
Post, for new&, iii. 203; for letters, 581, 
587, iv. 418 
Prester John, i. 498 

Prisoners of war, not to be slaves, vi. 25 
Provisions, prices, iii. 192, 583, iv. 475 
PuKid Turk-bacha, iv. 68, 73, 74 ; death, 
79 

Pdna, taken from Sivaji, vii. 262; re- 
covered by Sivaji, 260; retaken, 272 ; 
taken by Niz^m ’All, viii. 286 
P6r Jaipfil. \ii. 47, 50, 427,451, 461, 
Purd Juipdl, I 463 

Pdran Mill, of Raisin, iv. 392, 397, 399; 

massacre of him and his followers, 402 
Pyramids of heads. S&e Heads 
Rafi’u-d Dnrajfit, accession and reign, 
>11. 478-9 

Rafi’u-d Daula, accession and reign, vii. 
482 

Rafi’d-sh Shim, Prince, vii. 424,431,5.50 ; 

defeat and death, 431 ; his sons, 567 
Raghuji llhonshr, viii. 369-70 
liaghdiiuth RiV>, viii, 142, 169, 266, 273, 
283, 286-292, 294 -G, 364 
Rdlidtiri, vii. 467, 531 
Rahma, Ruhma, i. 361. See Ruhmi 
Bfiihal, V. 159 
Rfii Bhara, i. 268 
R6i Dan, Jfim, i. 230 
Rdi Har Chandar, of Kanauj, i. 208 
Rvii Karan, iii. 551 

Rdi Raydn, of Deogir, iii. 79, 87, 200, 551 
Rdi Raydu (Hurdas RSu'), vi. 107-8, 
151, 100, 287 

Rdi Raydu (Sundar Dus), vi. 339 
Rdi Sdfiasi, succeeds Siharas, i, 139, 292 
Rdi Sdl Khokar, r. 163 
Rdi Singh Raja, v. 265, 385-6, 341, 
460, 454, 462, 467, vi. 53, 01, 107 
Raisiu, siege and capture of, iv, 397 
Rdi, son of Chandar, at Brahmandbdd, 
1. 164 

Rdjas, lists of, viii. 207-8 
Rajah, Sipah-sdldr, ii. 544, iii. 271, 273 
Edjgarh, taken and retaken, vii. 342 
Rdjpdts, viii. 226 
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Rto, chamberlain of Shhasi, i. 139 
R4m Chand, llajaof ChaurCigarh, v. 638, 
vi, 118 

R&m DSifi Kachhwhha, R&ja, v. 369, vi. 
170, 172, 

Ehm Deo, R6i of Deogir, iii- 77, 79, 
160, 200, 661; made R(u-r6,yhn, iii. 
79, 87, 200 ; death, 203 
R6m Raja, vii. 305, 344, 346, 361, 364, 
366 

RSim Singh, Kunwar, Tii. 263, 276, 279, 
281 

Eamal, i. 164-6, l77 

Ran Mai Sodba, i. 218, 220 

RanSis of ITdlpdr, family of, vi. 335 ; 

■wars against them, 335 
Ranii, deleated by Ralilol Lodi, v. 4’ 
RanO, Sanka, attacked by Sultan Ibra- 
him, v. 16; battle, 19; prepares to resist 
Babar, 35 ; defeated by Babar, iv. 261, 
264, 266, 268, 275 

ROnii Ddi Singh, shelters Baz Bahadur, 
Y. 276 ; loses the fortress of Cbitor, 
321 

Ranh Kika, Akbar’s wars against, v. 

397-8, 400-1, 410, vi. 42, 68, 98, 110 
Rand Amar Slngli, Jahangir’s wars 
against, vi. 317, 389 

Rana (Raj Singh?) surrenders Ohltor 
to Aurangzeb, \ii. 103 ; sends sou as 
hostage, 104 ; war against, 188; makes 
submission, 189; compounds for tlie 
Jizya, 298; rene'wed war, 299 
Rhna Kishan 'Das, i, 297 
Ranh Kumba Wairsi, i. 202 
Ranli Mai Bhatti, iii. 272 
Rana MegrOj, i. 297 
Ranbal, ii. 416 

Randaula (BljapOrv), vii. 26, 53, 58-60 
Ranjit Singb, JAt, viii. 226-7, 362, 366-7, 
370 

Ranjit Singb, of Lahore, viii. 353 
Rantambhor, taken by ’Alau-d din, iii. 
74, 171, 174, 179, 549; surrendered 
to Akbar, v. 175, 260, 332 
Rasal, King, i. 110, 147, 167, 168 
Ratan Sen, ROja, iii. 463, 614 
Ratan Singh Jat, viii. 226, 365 
Ratbil, ii. 417 
ROthors, i. 292-6 
Rati, vi. 343 
Rawal, title, vi. 335 
Raww'ai, King, i. 110 
Raziya, Snltafl, ii. 331-2, 464, iii. 87, 

ReUgious disturbances, vii. 454, 492 
Rent-free tenures, V..486, 621, 526, vi. 

286-7 , ^ 

Revenues uiider Tiroij, grants of, iii, 
2^ ; settiiem^t, 801 1 amouatj 346, 


in Timor’s time, 397 ; BObar’s time, 
iv. 223, 262; Sher Sh&h’s, 313-4 ; 
Akbar’s, v. 186, 383, 513, vi. 61;. 
divisions and officers, viti, 314 ; totals, 
viL 137, 164 

Rhinoceros, hunting of, iii. 475, 521 ; 

iv. 16, 231 
Rihlat, V. 151 

Rivers of India, i. 45, 47-53 
Roads, iv. 417-8 

Rockets, iv. 408, 'vi. 333, 469, vii. 12 
Roh, Afghans of, iv. 306, 388 
Rohillas, iv. 428 

Rohilla wars, viii. 116-8, 169, 213, 268, 
302, pusSm^ 347, 350, 422 
Roshaii Aklitar, vii. 486 
Roshanais, v. 451, 455 
RohtOs, account of, v. 300 ; capture of, 
201; garrison, iv. 417; obtained by 
Sher Shah, 359-60 ; siege of, vi. 46, 55 
llohias. New, founded, iv. 300, 415, 419 ; 
V. 114 

Royal Westerns, iii. 75, 78 
Rubies, ii. 464, v. 639 
Rubmi, kingdom of, i. 4, 13, 25, 361 
Rdlm-llah Khan, vii. 329, 332, 356, 364, 
371, 377 

Rukh, description of, ii. 203 
Ruknu-d din Ffroz, Sultan, ii. 329, iii. 
592, iv. 147 

Ruknu-d din Ibrahfm prochiimed king, 
iii. 156, 160 ; blinded, 162 
Rdrai Khan (Hum ay tin’s), gunner, v. 
133, 139, 191, 197, 199, vi. 13, 16, 
18; constructs a floating battery, v. 
140; poisoned, 141 

Rup-roati, wife of Baz Bahadur, v. 270 
Rdsal, ii. 176. See Ranbal 
Rustam Khan Dakhinl, vii. 221, 223 

Sa’adat *Ali Nawab, viii. 369 
Sa’adat Khkn, Zdl-l fikar Jang, made 
bakhshi^ viii. 113 ; bis discontent, 120; 
disgraced, 121; joins Safdar Jang, 135 
Sabats, iii. 82, 146, 166, v. 171, 326 
Sabdaliya caste, i. 76 
Sabir Shah, rebels in Kumadn, viii. 46 
Sabkufria caste, i. 16 
SadOshco BhaoA prime minister, viii. 
SadavsUeo R^, ) 264; reviews his array, 
399; its numbers, 400 ; entrenches his 
camp, 401 ; makes proposals of peace, 
ib,\ death, 278, 281. Bhho 
SOdik Kh^^v. 448, 456, vi. 57, 66, 69, 
74,^;l3... ^ ^ ' . 

Sadr-i Jahftii, iii. 578^ 590 
Sadru-l Islam, iii. 678 
Sa'dn-llah KbOn, ’ARatni, vii. 71; seht 
to KandahOr, 88, 95; 99 ; sent {|gi4hst 
Chitor, 103 ; death, 118 : / v 
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Xli&n, yiii. 116) 119) 121) 


; defeats Mahrattas, viii. 64 ; 

r ;^^ "tnce9 against Ahmad Abd&li, 

o». iio> 11*' 

il3 174; defeated hy Eohillas, 
Vos with Ilolkar against 
" 118; negociates with Ahmad 

■ ?Sf‘ r'^i21 ; con?maiider-in-chief and 

of the avtillery, 131 ; Cjdls 
. Mai jat, 133, 317 ; murders 

>. iSoh J&wed, 133, 317 ; deposed 

Se,134, 320; raises a pretender, 
attacks Dehli, tA.; recovers 

Jits, 212; seizes estates ol 

■ ■•S-w TKhuii, 213; raises Ahmad to 

S?|!«;*’.tfion8lah, hirth, vii. 255; Vis 

■ ; rSe; i<»ins ’Azam KhCiu, lo; iJo, 

: •?!?// ’ Jiiy smit rtgfiiiist, r>l ; movc- 

iYaU.! 1>8, 58 ; BUiTciulors, (iO 

of Sambhaji, in captinty, 
■-^^4 *dl> S76; set at liberty, 39o ; 

bis name, 395 ; mention of, 
iv'S 4$, 460, 499, viii. 258, 264 . 

■ ^ dill Mahmud, Sultan, ii. 

l©||i||!,r(Sult(ln),ii.279, 2^ 

SiHi- din Sultan, u. 301, 

rI- fMn ^Ali Khin, vii. 403, 471 
iXii I** sari takes Ghazm and w 

V. 453 

Bhrha, v. 459 

'/S'ijtriya on^ ogo 

dm I., J»im, i* 

;;;J dm ii., Jim, i. 234-5 

erAhd, ii. 613, 636 
®Wm,.Riia,iy. 461-2, y. 95 


VrShin, Mirzo, i. 323-4 
Jrhrh, viii. 11 ^ , . 

l irza, Prince* /Spe Jahangir 
R’hfih, son of Sher Shhh, regula- 
-v- Respecting rent-free tenures, 
^Hv 479 V- 486 ; his treatment 
ll^^’Nilizls, y. 488. ' See Mhtn 

fisih, a. 368, 378 
it, ii. 12, 403, 422 ^ ^ 

L i. 68 ; of Brahman^bStd, i. 147 ; 
ingip4,08-9 


SSimani kinM, ii. 479 
Samar, Mu^al, iii. 122 
Sambal. Sidi Sambal 
Sambhaji, son of Sivaji, vu. 2<6, 279, • 
281, 292; succeeds his father, 305; ; 
character, 305, 338, 342; attacks 
BurbaiipOr, 306 ; shelters Prince 
Akbar, 809, 312; harasses besiegers 
of Golkonda. 328; taken prisoner, 
338 ; tortured and killed, 341 
Sambhals, iv. 428-432, 496 
Samejas, i. 245, 286, 298, 309 
Shnild, i..l09 

Samira (Sumra), iii. 588 j 

Sammas, i. 187, 191, 215, 217-8, 220, | 
2G6, 271-2, 309, 311, 313, 337, 494 ‘ 

Sanishmii-d daula Khati-dauiAn, vii. 50o, 

San^lmu-d daula, Nawab, commander of 
the artillery, viii. 135, 384 ^ ^ 

Samsamu-d daula, amiru-l 7imard,wn. oO, 

* 64, Cl, 72, 83 ; death, 62, 74, ^4 ; 261, 
262 

S(iaiiii-iib&,d, founding of, i. 272 ^ . 

Shmilri of Malabar, iv. 101, vi. 467,viii. 
386 

Sandaliya caste, i. 17, 76 
Saujar, Jhm, i. 231-2 
Saa’iar, SiiUiui, iv. 207 
Sankarhji, vii. 466, 500 
Sankar5ji Malhar, vii. 499 
Sankh Deo of Deo^dr, iii. 551 
Sannyhsis, fight with Jogts, v. 318 
Sanskrit, iii. 563; Muhammadan know- 
ledge of; v. 570; translations from, 
479, 513, 537, 539, vi. 227, viii. 194, 
205, 207 

Suntii, Mahratta, vii. 472, 477, 499 
Sanlh Glioii)dra, vii. 346, 349, 355, 369 
Saruis, iv. 417, vi. Ill , . 

Suraiuiib, funeral ceremoniijs, 1.6 
Sarang K:b?iii,m. 398, iv. 29 ; surrenders 
MuitMi, iii. 417, iv. 33 ; fights with 
libizr Khfin, 32 ; defeated by Pi'r Mu- 
hammad, 33; death, 51; a iiretender, 
51-2 

Sfirung Ghakkar, iv. 390, 493, v. 114, 

278 . a 

Sarband, son of Akham Lohfina, i. 148 
Sarbuland .Khfin, vii, 460, 469, 472, 529, 
630, viii. 340 

Sarbuland Rfii, vi. 396-6, 412, 418 
Sar-deshmukhi, vii. 408-9,' 465, 467, 
530 ; grant of, viii. 269 
Sarfarfiz Khkn, NaAvfib, viii. 128-9 
Sarwknis, iv. 821, 389, 416, 469, 647, V- 
109 

Sarwar, Rfii i iv. 22, 26, ^2-3 _ ^ 

Sarwaru-l Mulk, kills Mubarak Shah, 
ivv78-9 ; idotB^ SO ; killed, 8f 
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Sasa, son of Diihir, i, 125 
Sassi and Fanndn, i. 332 
Sa’ta tribe, i. 311 
Satbfin, King; of Kanauj, i. 147 
Sfttn&mis, vii. 185, 294 
Satt&ra, siege and capture of, vii. 365, 
367 

Saw&f MJidhii Ki^io, Peabwa, viii. 295-7. 
See MiLdhCi liko 

Scorpions, use of, at Nasfbin, v. 650 
** Sevencrs,’* ii. 672 
Sewakp&l, ii. 443 

Sh6h 'Alam (Prince Wfila Gauhar), viii. 
240, defeated by Ghfiziu-d din, 172; a 
i*cfugee, tk ; besieges l^atna and is 
defeated, ib . ; tuscends the throne, ib , ; 
cedes Bengal to English, viii. 182; 
state of his Empire, 184; devotion to 
pleasure, 186; marches against Kalin* 
Jar, 214; defeated at Bach Pahhrf, 
217; at Baksar, 182, 217; insult 
offered to, 243 ; sufferings froniGhulhm 
Kudfr, 245 

Shiih 'A'lara, vii. 318, See Mu’azzum 
(Prince). 

Shhh Beg Arghdn, i, 234, 301, 306; 

capture of Thatta, i, 600 ; death of, 602 
SU6h Bcgam, mother of Khusrd, vi. 
108, 294 

Shhh Husain ArghOn, i. 312>23, r. 471, 
472; takes Multhn, 474 
Sh6h-Jab4n (Prince Kburram), title 
given to him, vi. 352 ; takes Khiigra, 
374; sent to the Dakhin, 376 ; rebels, 
383, 407 ; takes flight, 387; arriv(« in 
Orissa, 390,408; defeated ji ear Benares, 
394, 413; flight back to Dakhin, ib.; 
assisted by Malik Ambar, 395 be- 
sieges Burh&npdr, vi. 395,418; sub- 
mits to his father, 396, 419; supports 
his father against Mahkbat, 397, 444 ; 
takes Akbarnagar, 49; at Dacca, 410 ; 
his arrangements in Bengal and Bibhr, 
410 ; obtains Bohtfis, 411; journey 
towards Thatta, 429, 432, 444, returns 
. to the Dakhin, 433, 445; starts for 
the capital, 437 ; proclaimed king, 438; 
ascends the throne, vii. 6, 137, 141, 
viii. 19; death of his queen j vii. 27 ; 
his children, 27 ; visit to Lahore and 
Kashmir, 43, 97; goes to Kabul, 
72 ; seii^ a candlestick to Mecca, 84 ; 
builds Shah-Jhbaiiabad, 86 ; excused 
the fast, 97 ; illness, 128, 143, 178, 

. 213, 217; Jjontentions of his sons, 
143, 215; destrop Europeans at 
; liflgll; 81, 211 ; abolishes ceremony 
of prostration, 170 prosperity during 
his roign, 17 1; his justice, 172 f 
in conSuem^t, ; ; in ; iavburv of 


Darfii Shukoh, 228; corrsyjiage 
with Aurangzeb, 251; doatF ^ ' 
Sbj&li-Jahhn II., vii,;.243, 255,1^246-6 
'•■'485 ' ' , f' ' ’ ' ' 

Sh6h Kator, ii. 407 \ -viii 

Sh&h Kuli Khdn Mahram, v. 

42, 62,68, 76 takes 

Sbfiib Mansflr, Khw&ja, made,'| Qijve 
401, vi. 67 ; removed, 419,; 1 426 ; 
banged, 423 ; innocence disco 330* 
Sb^ Mirza, v . 1 79, 20 1 , Sl^T- " 
343, 366, vi. 123, 126 I ii 
Shiih Muhammad Farnidli, v. j, ; " 

Shhh Pasiiiid Khhn, viii. 146:1 ; ; 

154, 272 iv ; 

Sbkh llukh, son of TiraCiri^' ^ 
seuds embassy to India, iv. ; jojr 'of 
Shhh Kukh, grandson of MijaV 266 * 
mhn, v. 392, 447, 467, vi. power, 

. f\, 258;. 

Shhli Shujh’, Prince, hesiegc^Qj jjig 
vii. 44; declares himself liig 34 1 . 
179, 214; defeated by DfirS*ijJ 261; 
214; prepared to support 
marches against Aurangzobii 271 ; 
feated, 233 ; flight, 241 ; wy^ giego 
249 ; wins over Prince MR ypj^pc.- 
249; retreats, 250; final 279 
aiicc, 253 iLsJ 2f \ 

Shah Tahraasp, takes and lost' ^ . tak s 
bar, V. 199; receives lIumhjjQ. 
sendws embassy to Akbar, 276 'th 305 
Shiih Turkiin, ii. 330 (j^ *40 

Shfili Wall Khan, viii. 275, 2it:ffn vi* 
398, 402 d ' 

Shaliubu-d din. See Muhamm^24 
Shuhabu-d din Ahmad, v. 20 1 iijQ . 
against Buir&m Tvhhii, 262. '* 
and Atka Kiihn, v. 277, V', 
Gujariit, V. 430-1, 441-2, vi. 
Shahiibu-d dfn (son of Kaln^ 340 
Nizhni), vii. 302 ;'r31 

Shahhmat Jang, Nawhb, viii. 3': 
Shhhbfiz Khan, v, 22, 410, 4^ 

429, 457, 467, 614, vi, 37, 4b 97 jj. 
68,68, 71-9 b (joii- 

Shahriyhr, Prince, vi. 423, 435-5ologyj 
claims the throne, vii. 5; defealf 27O. 
blinded, viii. 19 192^ 

Sbhh-rukhTs, iv. 233 gtay 

Shhh-Jahhtihbhd, building of, din, 
vvid. .10;:- ■ ■ &51 ■ ■ 

Sbai-Shh; i. 86 i 

Shaikh * Alai, the pretended MJb 179 
501 

Shaikh ’All, of Khbul, iv. 70-1, Ig 
Shaikh Gaiihi, v. 496, vi. 23 I . ^ 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, v. 40l ' : 
Shaikh Sialim Chishti, y. 499 ft 
Shamsl SIttves, iu. 97» 99, 109, j|[ 
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Stables, royal, iii. 367 ; great, vu. G1 
Storm at Thatta, vii, 61 ; at Calcutta, 
Tiii. 22S<-0 ; at Hardwar, 230 
SOban, King of B&.tia, i. 154 
, Subuktigin, origin of, ii. 266, iii. 23 ; his 
rise, ii. 267 ; made king, 268 ; reigns 
at Ghazni, iv. 159 ; takes Bust and 
Kusdar, ii. 18, iv. 159, 161 ; invades 
Hind, ii. 18, 22 ; conquests, 268 ; 
486, vi. 569 ; anecdotes, ii. 180-1 
^ SOdaria. caste, i. 16 
Suhail, commandant of Gw&lior, v. 167 ; 

surrenders, 493 
Sub ail TlabshijVi. 241 
Sukbpfil, ii. 443 

Sulaiinan, Iconoclast of Kashmir, vi. 457 
Suhiiman the Klialif, i. 439 
Sulaimhn Kirhni, Mian, kills Sultan 
IhrAhim, iv. 507, v. 215, vi. 30; obtains 
groat ])art ol‘ Bengal, iv. 509, v. 298, 
vi. 35 ; obtains Orissa, v. 425, 511, vi, 
35, 88; plots against Mun’im Kh&n, 
vi. 36 ; death, v. 372, vi. 5ll 
Sulairnaii Mirza, of Badakhshaii, v. 223, 
224, 227, 229. 32, 249, 286-7, 293, 310 ; 
visits Akbar, 392; goes to Mecca, 396; 
447-8, 455 • 

Sulaimfui Shnkoh, Prince, vii. 131-2, 
; 215, 220, 227, 229, 230, 246, 263 

Sulifui, eoriinion use of the word, iv, 286 ; 
( the title first given to Mahmfid, ii. 
, 269, 480, iv. 169 

Snltfni ’All, of Kashnijr, iv. 64 
I Sultan Khusnl Charkas, i. 287 
w Sulifiu Muhaintnad, vi. 186 
Surnra, King of Sind, i. 216 
Suinras, country of, i. 271 
Siiinra dyiiastv, i. 260, 267, 271-2, 343, 
483 ; iii. 264-0 
Sun, worship of, v. 629, 564 
Sunagh, history of, i. lOG 
>Sundar Paufli, lii. 32 
Suimfa, v. 160, vi. 208 
Stir, tribe, iv. 308, 430 
. Suraj Mai Jfit, ally of Safdar Jang, viii. 

■ 133-5, 142, 208, 265, 272, 274-5, 
277, 283, 317, 320-1, 362, 384 
• Sfiiaj-kund, ii. 538, 543, 646, 549 
Surat, besieged by Akbar, v. 344 ; de- 
scription of, V. 346 ; building of the 
fort, 501; taken by Sivaji, ^ii. 287; 
] granted to English, viii. 202 
; Sfiri, King of Ghor, ii. 283, iii. 65 
Sfimn RfiVHfidfi, v. 176, 260, 332, 493 
Surkh, vi. 343 

Swfit, Akbar’s attack on, v, 450, vi. 80 
I Syfil Jfits, iii 422 
I SyMapati, ii. 421 

I Ta’allukdar, viii. 316 

voLi vni. 


Tabarbihdh, taken by Pulad, iv. 68 ; be- 
sieged, 69 ; taken, 79 

jkingdom of, i. 4, 13, 26, 99, 360 

Taghi, rebel, iii. 258, 263-4 
Taghfir, Jam, i. 272 
Tahiriya dirams, i. 4, 24. Tatariya 
Tahindras, Prince, vi. 430, 437-8 
Taj Khan Kiriini, iv. 504, 530; minister, 
V. 43 ; revolt and flight, iv. 606, v. 61, 

110, 242, vi. 34, 199 

Taj Khfin Panwhr, vi. 40, 51-2 
Tfipi-d din Yalddz, ii. 221, 236, 2S9, 
300-1, 323-4, 484, iv. 146 
Taj 11-1 Mnlk, iv. 47, 60, 53 
Ta'k, tribe, i. 202 
Takdari tribe, i. 303 
Takfi Ilolkar. Holkar 
Tumachi, Jam, i. 225; rebels, iii. 338; 

• carried to Dohli, i. 225 
T.ama.chi II., Jfim, succeeds to throne, 
i. 227 

Tanda, taken by Mnn’im Khlm, v. 381 ; 

attacked bv Dfiiid, 397 
Tankas, V. lis, 186 

iCIon, <539 

Tfira Bfii, vii. 367, 373, 396, 409, 465, 
viii. SO 

Tarangehi, plunder of, i. 295 
Tarhiyat Khfm, vii. 364-5, 369, 370 
Tardi Beg Klifm, v. 60-2, 107, 135, 196, 
198, 212, 214, 231, 236-7, 245, vi. 
16, 77; death, 61,251 
Tardijanbfil, ii. 426 
Targhi, Mughal, iii. 167, 189, 648 
Tarkhfins, i. 300, 320-1, 498 
Tarmvshorin Khfiii, ^ iii. 42,450, 507, 
Tarmah Shirin Khfin, ) v. 485, vi. 222 
Tarsfin Kluin, vi. 66, 68, 71, 74 
Tarsal, ii. 164, 311 
Tarsfin Muhammad Khfin, i. 241-2 
Tartak Mughal, iii. 198, 548 
Tartars, ii. 265 

Tfitur Khfiii places Ffroz on the throne, 

111. 277 ; in command, 296 ; Kbim-i 
’uzain, 306 ; reproves Piroz for tippling, 
306 ; memoir of, 367 ; an author, 367 

Tfitar Khtin, of Gxyarfit, vi. 11 
Tfitariya dirhams, i. 3, 24, 78. 

Tatta. jffee Thatta 

Taxes, iii. 185, 363, 624; remitted by 
Firoz, 377 ; increased by Muhammail 
Tughlik, V. 485 ; Jah5n^r’s abolition, 

vi. 284, 493 : remitted by Aurangzeb, 

vii. 246, 293 

Teeth fastened with gold wire, ii. 251 
TeUngfiua, conquered by ’Alku-4 din, 
iii. 49, 78. 202, 231-3, 660 
Temples, destruction of, vii. 36, 184, 187-8 
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